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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Several  Irish  monasteries  founded  in  Germany^^ 
Monastery  qf  St.  Peter  at  Ratisbon  founded  by 
Marianus  an  Irishman — Dornnus,  an  Irishman^ 
frst  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  James  at  Ra^ 
tisbon'^okn,  an  Irishman^  bishop  qf  Mecklen-' 
burgh^  martyred  by  the  apostate  Sclaconians^^ 
Death  qf  Marianus  Scotus  the  chronographer— 
Death  qf  MoeUIosa  archbishop  qf  Armagh'— 
Donmeld  Ushop  of  Armagh  makes  a  visitation  if 
Mtmster  and  other  parts  qf  Ireland— Battle  qf 
Magh^koba — Deathqf  Domnald-^Sanwel  bishop 
qf  Dublin  fleeted  by  Mortogh  O'Brien  and  the 
clergy  and  people  qf  Dublin^  and  consecrated  by 
Ansehn  archbishop  qf  Canterbury— Watetford 
erected  into  a  Bishqprich—Makhus^  its  frst 
bishops  consecrated  by  Ansebn^^Assembly  (f  the 
clergy  and  people  qf  Ireland  at  Casheh  in  which 
king  Mortogh  made  over  that  seat  qfthe  Munster 
kings  to  God  and  the  church— Donald^  nephew  qf 
Mortoghj  made  king  qfMann  and  the  Hebrides-'^ 
GiUibert  bishop  qf  Limerick  endeavours  to  reduce 
the  various  liturgies  in  Ireland  to  one  UHf/brm 

-   system — Celsuei^  or  CeaUacK  archbishop  qf  Ar^ 
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» 

magh,  endeavours  to  stop  the  hereditably  succession 
hy  which  that  See  had  been  injured — Synod  (^ 
Fiodh^maC'Aengusa — Synod  of  Rath-  Breasailfor 
reguk^ng  the  dioceses  m  IreJand'^G^egory  Jirst 
^archbishop  of  Dublin. 

SECT,  u 

In  fliis  century,  -and  somewhat  later,  several  Irish 
monasteries  were  founded  in  Germany.     Of  that  of 
Erford  we  have  seen  .already,  (1)     The  next  was 
that  of  St.  Peter's  in  a  suburb   of  Ratisbon,   the 
occasion  of  which  ^  vvas  as  follows.     Marianus,  (2) 
who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  chronographer 
Marianus  Scotus,  a  very  handsome  man,  learned  in 
-divine  and  human  Joiowledge,^  and  eloquent,  was  a 
native  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  and^wMtto  Ger- 
4xuiny  in' 1067  or  IO661  acoompahied  by  somepersons, 
•among  whom  are  particularly  mentioned  Jobn^^nd 
Candidas.     I(  is  said  that  they  wer^  first  i*eoeived  by 
^tlo^  bishop  of  ^atisbon,  (3)  with  wh^  they  re- 
tnainecl  for  one  yeaf  in  the  cl^ical  habit*     After- 
^war^6  they  becapfie  B^iedietine  monks  in   the  me- 
naeteiy  bf  St.  Michael  near  J3anil^g.    IVighinjg  to 
go  to  >Iiom'e  they  stopped  on  their  way.  at  Ratiroon, 
inhere  was  at  ^t  time,  and  for  many  years .  before, 
ah  Iriflh  reduse -named  Muricherdac,  or.Murcherat, 
Wba  liv^  in  a  cell  ^witbdut  beoig  a  member  of  any 
teonastery."  (*)      They  were>]|;>Bbeived  by  the  abbess 
•  Hemma,  whose  nunnery  was,  it  seems,  near  McBJcher- 
dac^a  00lh     Mananus  communicated  his  intention  of 
visiting  £koAie  to  thklvhbly  mim,  who  advised  ,him  to 
pray  ta^God^to  direct  him,  whether  it  would^|>e  bet- 
ter to  do  so  or  to  Temain  at  Ratid^n.  On  the  fblW- 
iifg  night,!^  as  is  said,  Marianus  being  asleep  thought 
•he  was  de^red  to  stop  and  spen4  the  retnaihder  of 
his  lift  in  the  place,  where  the  rising  suntvould  first 
'ghine  upon  himb  •  The  next  morning  W  set  ^t  with 
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his  companions  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  Rome» 
but,  when  outside  of  the  city»  stopped  wr  a  while  in 
St.  Peter's  church,  and  prayed  there  for  a  prosperous 
journey.  Having  finished  his  prayer,  ana  just  as  he 
was  coming  out  of  the  church,  the  rays  of  the  rising 
sun  struck  his  eyes,  upon  which,  recollecting  his 
dream,  be  determined  on  not  proceeding  further, 
and,  together  with  his  companions,  throwing  l^imself 
on  his  knees  thanked  God  for  having'  pointed  out  to 
him  the  place,  where  he  should  live  and  die.  When 
this  circumstance  was  made  known  to  the  abbess 
Hemma,  she  made  over  to  Marianus  and  his  brethren 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  got  her  grant  con- 
sumed by  Henry  IV.  then  king  of  Germany.  Se- 
veral pious  and  liberal  citizens,  among  whom  one 
Bezelin  distinguished  himself,  contributed  towards 
building  for  them  a  monastery.  [5) 

(1)  Chap.  xxnr.  {•2.  ♦ 

(2)  The  BoHandists  have  at  9  February  a  Life  of  Marianus  from 
a  ci^  taken  by  Father  Gamansius  a  Jesuit  from  a  MS.  of  a  Car- 
ehunan  xnonaatery.  The  author  was  an  Irish  monk  of  Ratisbok); 
and  lived  in  fhe  l£th  century.  He  says,  that  he  knew  Isaac  one 
of  Masiaaus*  monks^  who  lived  to  the  age  of  120  years,  and 
apeidcs  o^  various  Irishmen  of  said  century,  and  of  Irish  moruute- 
.  ries  founded  after  the  deat|i  of  Marianus.    In  &ct  his  work  is  ra- 

dier  a  fasstoiy  of  several  Irish  monastoies  established  in  Germany, 
ODnunendng  with  that  of  St.  Peter's  of  Ratisbon,  than  a  Life  of 
Mariamis.  Having  observed  that  the  Irish  were  accustomed  to 
visit  for^gn  countries,  and  touched  upon  Mansuetiis,  St.  Patridc, 
Cohmibkill,  Fursey,  Columbanus,  Gallus,  &c*  he  enters  upon  his 
ittb|ect,  which  is  all  throu^  relative  to  the  affiiirs  of  Msh  monks 
exchisivetjr.  In  the  account  of  Marianus  and  his  compaiuons,  and 
ci  other  Irishmen  either  his  contemporaries,  or  later  than  him, 
who  in  those  times  became  extinguished  in  Germany,  I  shall 
duefly  fbllov  this  tract  together  with  the  learqed  commentary  pne* 
fixed  to  it  by  the  Bollandists. 

(3)  This  Otto  is  in  the  Life  of  Marianus  called,  by  mistake, 
bishop  of  Baxahetg,    He  hg^d  been  indeed  a  canon  of  Bambeig ; 
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but  he  WB8  bishop  of  Ratisbon  from  1060  to  1089.  The  Otto, 
bishop  df  Bamberg,  was  not  so  until  1,102  several  year^  after  the 
death  of  Manamis.  The  BoUandists  think,  that  Marianus  and 
his  companions  ^nrent  in  the  fint  place  to  Bamberg.  Usher  was 
greatly  mistaken  in  pliKdng  (/nflf.  Chron,)  the  arrival  of* Maria- 
nas and  his  companions  at  Ratisbon  as  lat6  as  A.  1090. 

(4)  Colgan  treats  (at  17  January)  of  Muridierdac  chiefly  from 
iladerus,  Bavaria  sancta.  The  BoUandists  observe,  lliat  be  had 
no  authon^  for  placing  him  at  that  day. 

(5)  See  Raderusap.  Colgtn,:^'^. 

« 

§.  Ti.  The  comptfiioiM  ^f  Marianus,  whom  I  find 
mentioned  on  this  occasion,  •were  John,  Candidus, 
and  Clemens.  (6)  Muricherdac  did  not  join  him- 
self to  them,  but  continued  in  his  cell  until  his 
death,  which  is^enjectured  to  iiave  occurred  about 
A.  D.  1080.  Yet  he  may  be  considered  as  the  fa- 
ther of  this  monastery  ;  for  it  was  owing  to  the 
great  veneration  in  which  he  was  held,  that  his 
countrymen  Marianus,  &c.  were  encouraged  and 
enabled  to  establish  it.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  in 
Irelaod  that  this  monastery  was  formed,  several  per- 
sons from  the  North,  whence  Marianus  himself  was, 
went  over  to  Ratisbon  and  were  received  by  htm,  so 
that  the  community  gradually  became  numerous. 
Some  time  after  its  being  well  established,  Clemens 
went  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  died  ;  and  John  with- 
drew to  Austria^  where  he  became  a  recluse  on 
Mount  Kottwich.  One  of  Marianus'  chief  occu- 
pations, and  probably  of  his  monks,  according  to^he 
old  practice  of  those  of  Ireland,  was  the  transcrib- 
ing of  books,  of  which  he  left  a  great  number  in  his 
handwriting.  He  drew  up  some  commentaries  on 
the  Psalms,  which,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface,  he 
collected  from  vmous  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and 
put  into  one  book,  in  honour  of  our  Saviour,  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  St.  Erard,  in  the  year  1074, 
the  seventh  of  his  peregrination.  (7)  It  is  said, 
that   Marianus  died  in    1088  ;    but  on  what  day 
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is  not  known.  (8)  Af^er  him  there  were  dix  abbots 
of  St.  Peter's  monastery*  all  from  the  North  of  Iw- 
land,  until  Domnus,  who  war  fimn  the  South,  be- 
came the  first  abbofc  of  the.  new  monastery:  of  St* 
James^  whicb  the  Itiah  monks  ereeted  in  thoeity  of 
Radsbon>  after  the  bwimiinsL  of  the  18th  ceQturjr^ 
and  to  which  that  of  St.  Peter^  beoame  subor- 
dinate, and  from  which  several  others  were*  derifod^ 
a»  will  be  seen  in  the  account  of  that  period.  Yet 
I  may  be  allowed  to  observe  in  this  place,  that,  al- 
though the  Irish  monastery  of  Wurtzburg  is  usually 
reckoned  among  those  founded  after  St.  James'  of 
Ratisbon,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  existed, 
perhaps  on  a  smaller  scale,  several.years  prior  to  that 
of  St.  James  itself,  (9) 

(6)  Raderus  omits  Clemens,  who  is  named  in  the  Life  pub* 
]J8hed  by  the  Bollandists.  Some  others  are  spoken  of;  but  it  is 
more  probable,  that  they  were  not  with  Marianus  from  the  begin- 
ning.  The  BoUandists  observe,  tliat  Donatus,  who  is  reckoned 
among  thetn  by  Aventinus,  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  author. 
Aventinus  supposed,  tluit  Marianus  of  Ratisbon  was  the  same  as 
Marianus  Sootus,  and  had  led  astray  Usher,  (see  Pr,  p,  736. ) 
who  afterwards  corrected  himself  (ib.  p,  1060). 

(7)  Aventinus  quotes  said  pre&ce  from  a  MS.  of  a-  monastery 
of  Ratidlion.  Part  of  it  is  as  follows ;  *'  Anno  Dominicae  Incar- 
naftkmift  1074— Marianus  Scotiis  septimo  peregrinationis  suae  anno 
oelkgitt  modicas  istas  undas  de  profundo  sanctorum,  Patrum  pe- 
bgo,  scQioet  Hieronymi,  Augustini,  Cassiodori,  Amobii,  et  de 
oposcufis  S.  Gr^orii ;  et  pro  suae  animae  salute  in  honorem  Sal* 
vatoriB,"  &cu  These  must  be  the  Commentaries  on  the  Aahns, 
which  some  writers  have  attributed  to  Marianus  the  chranogra« 
pher ;  but  they  could  not  hdve  been  written  by  him ;  for  the  year 
1074  was  much  later  than  the  seventh  of  his  peregrination  or  ab- 
sence from  Ireland*  It  is  true  that  the  author  of  them  also  calls 
lumaeX  Scohu ;  but  all  the  Irish  of  that  period  were  so  denomi- 
nated in  the  continent.  Ware  has  not  thb  Marianus  among  the 
Irish  writers ;  but  Harris,  who  lived  later  and  had  better  opportu- 
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Hides  for  knowing  something  about  him,  ought  ncK  td  have  omitted 
him* 

(8)  Raderus  assigned  his  death  to  said  year,  which  the  Bollan* 
discs  consider  as  probable.  As  tp  the  day,  they  could  not  deter- 
mine any  thing,  although  Gamamnus  found  the  date  V.  idus  F^r. 
(9t3i  of  February)  added  in  the  MS*  whence  he  copied  the  socalled 
Lifeof  Marianus. 

(9)  We  have  seen,  (Chap.  xxiv.  §.  5.)  that  Gilda-na  naomh, 
bishop  of  Glendaloch,  becahie  ^.bbot  of  the  monks  of  Wurtzbuig*, 
and  died  there  in  1085.  If  there  be  not  some  mistake  in  this  date> 
it  must  be  allowed  that  there  was  an  Irish  establishment  in  that 
dty  before  the  foundation  of  St.  James's  of  Radsbon,  which  \i 
rendered  probable  also  by  the  circumstance  of  its  apostle  St.  Kilian 
having  been  an  Irishman. 

§.  III.  Among  several  martyrs,  who  were  put  to 
death  by  the  apostate  inhabitants  of  the  old  Sclavonia^ 
we  find  a  venerable  Irishman,  John  bishop  of  Meck- 
lenburgh.  To  what  has  been  said  of  him  elsewhere 
(10)  we  have  to  add,  that  he  had  arrived  in  the  north 
of  Germany  in  the  year  1057,  where  he  was  well 
received  by  Adalbert,  archbishop  of  Bremen,  who 
appointed  him,  seemingly  about  1062,  bishop  of 
Mecklenburgh,  and  directed  him  to  Grothescale, 
prince  of  those'  Sclavonians,  who  was  exceedingly?' 
zealous  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith  among  nis 
subjects.  John  converted  and  baptized  many  thou- 
sands of  them.  But  the  pagan  and  apostate  part  of 
that  ferocious  nation,  having  killed  Gothescale  and 
several  priests,  monks,  and  lay  Christians  in  1065, 
seized  upon  John,  and  after  cruelly  beating  him  with 
sticks  carried  him  about  as  a  show  through  all  their 
towns.  Stopping  at  Rethre,  their  capitd,  and  find- 
ing him  still  inflexible  in  confessing  Jesus  Christ, 
they  cut  off  his  feet  and  hands,  and  at  length  his 
head,  on  the  10th  of  November  in  said  year.  Hav- 
ing  thrown  the  body  into  the  street,  they  placed  the 
head  on  a  pike,  which  they  carried  about  as  a  mark 
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of  tr^mnph^  and  tb^  imwoJiated  to  their  god  RedU 
gast.  (11) 

The  ch3Hiiiogni|[>her  Mi^i^nuB,  Scotus,  whoiawe: 
Uft  at  Fulda^  where  he  spent  ten  years,  (12)  was 
removed,  thence^  by  ord^r  of  the  bishop  of.  Ments 
and.of.the  abbot  of  Fuldp,  in  the  year  1069,  on  the 
Friday  before  Pahn.  Sunday^  third  of  April,  and 
went  to  Mentz,  where  he  was  9gaip  shut  up  on  the- 
10th  .of  July.  Ita)  He  remaiiied  there  asarqcltise* 
until  I08@^:  in  which. year  he  died,  and  )vas  buried  at 
jSt.  Martinis  of  Mentz  without  the  city.  (14)  His 
reputation  for  piety  was  very  great ;  and  as  to  learn* 
ing  he  has  been  ever  since  considered  as  one  of  the 
first  nien  of  his  times*  :The  chronicle,  which  he 
continued  down  to  A.  P.  1083,  exceeds  any  thii^ 
of  the  kind,  which,  the  middle  ages  have  produceo^. 
and  would  appear  still  more  respectable,  were  it  pub- 
lished entire*  He.  ha^  left  also  Notes  on  all  the 
Epistles  of  St.«  j^ut  annexed  to  a  copy  of  them  trans* 
cribed  by  himself  in  the  year  1079,  which  is  extant 
in  the  Imperial  library  ^  Vi^nnjEi,.  Said  notes,  al* 
though  well, :warthy  .of  the  light,  have  not,  as  far  as 
I  know,  be^uias  yet  published*  (15)  It  may  be  coor 
lectured,  that  he  was  author  also  of  some  ex(;ellent 
.anonymQus  Notes  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  which 
we  to  be  found  in  said  library.  (16)  As  to  the 
commentaries  vn  the  Psalms,,  whicl;^, ha vebqen  aa- 
cribed  to  him,  they  were  in  all  probability  no  otUer 
than  those, .  that  were  written  by  his  namesake  of 
Ratisbon.  (17) 

(10)  Chap.ifxi.  $.11.  .      »       . 

{liy  See  Reury;  Hkt.  Ecd.  L.  61.  }.  17.  and  L.  eo.  J.  58, 
Although  Joha  ia  called  by  Henry  Eoi^ssois  in^  consequence  of 
his  having  bqen  nami^  by  some  writ^ts  a.  Scoiusy  according  to  the 
usual  denomin^tion.of  the  Irish  of  those  times  in  the  continent, 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  a  native  of  Ireland. 
TrEthanius  says  in  the  Chronicon  Hirsaugiense  at  A,  lOGi,  thai' 
in  these  tipies  came  Jphn  ^  monk  from  Ireland,  that  he  preached 
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irith^reat  zeal  in  ^  territory  uf  Meddedbuq^  and  was  fdaced 
by  tM  Pope  as  bishop  over  the  people  of  that  oountryy  where  he 
received  ^e  crown  of  martyrdom.  -  TritheAiiis'  words  are  quoted 
and  followed  by  Menard  in  the  Benedictine^  martyrology.  (nSee 
Colgan,  A  A.  SS.  p.  407.)  Adam  of  Bremen  makes  mention  of 
John  moie  than  once,^  and  relates  his  martyrdom^  Histar.  Eook$* 
X*  4.  c  1£.     See  also  Mabillcm,  AnnaL  Bened.  ad  A^  \Q%&. 

(12)  See  Chap,  xxiv.  §.  3« 

(IS)  Marianushas^  il*1069;  ".  Ego  miser  MarianuSy  jussa 
episoopi  Moguntienas  et  abbatis  Fuldencds,  feria  6  ante  Palmas,  S 
nonis  ApriliSi  post  annos  decem  meae  indusionis  soIutnSy  de  dusa 
in  FuMa  ad  Moguntiam  vou  et  in  festivitate  Septem  firatrum  s^ 
cundo  indudor.*' 

(14)  Dflidediiii,  the  continuator  of  Marianus*  chronide,  writes 
at  A.  1086 ;  ^^  Marianus  Scotus  et  indusus  obiit,  et  iqpod  sane* 
tum  Martinum  sepelltur."  See  also  MabilUm,  Annal,  Betu  ad  A. 
1083. 

(15)  We  owe  the  knowledge  of  this  valuable  MS.  to  Lambe- 
dus,  who  informs  us,  f  Comment  de  BibUolh*  Caes.  VindfAan  L. 
%  cap*  8.  p.  749.)  that  it  k  the  49th  amor^  the  Latin  theological 
MSS.  ^  quo  (he  says)  ccmtinentur  omnes  Epistolae  S.  Pauli 
**  qpostoli  celeberrimi  dircmograf^  Mariani  Scoti,  monachi  Fij^ 
*'  densisy  propria  manu  anno  Christi  1079  exaratae,  et  ab  eodem 
<'  annotatkmibus  marginalibus  et  infceriinearibus,  hactenus  quidem. 
<'  nondum  editis,  editu  tamen  dignimmisy  illustratae ;  in  quanun 
''  fineiiaec  ipsius  legitw  subscripdo :  ExpUcU  EpUkda  ad  He- 
**  braeoSi  hahens  lierstu  DCCC.  ^  In  honore  Indhnduae  TfinUor 
**  tu  Marianus  Scottus  scripsit  hunc  librum  suis  Jrairibus  pere^ 
'*  grinis.  Anima  ejus  requiescat  in  paccy  propter  Deum  dewde 
**  didte^  Amen.  xvi.  KaL  Junii,  hodie  feria  vi.  anno  Domini 
'<  MLXXVim.'*  At  fol.  10  of  said  MS.  are  these  woids-  in  his 
handwriting ;  ^<  x  Kal.  ApriL  anno  Domini  MLXXVIIII  Ma- 
*^  riani  miseri  Domine  miserepe"  It  might  be  suspected  that  this 
Marianus  was  the  one  of  Ratisbon,  of  whom  above ;  but  his  styling 
himself  utMmJs  suffident  to  dxm,  that  he  was  the  chrenognipher, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  himself  tniser  Marianusy  as  may 
be  seen  in  his  chrom'de  at  A.  1028  and  1069* 

(16)  Lambecius  jus^  Jbefore  his  account  of  the  MS.  of  St.  P^*s 
£pistIeS|  &C.  makes  mention  of  a  copy  of  the  Gospel  of  StHaric 
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likMftfted  with  vay  good  Bivgjbal  a^  II 

appeared  to  faim  as  wiittai about  000  jeni  Mare  his  time;  and 
!» adds  that  the  hwidwritiiig  is  Terylike  that  oCAe  M&  oom 
spahen  af.  TUs,  hoireveri  is  not  a  sufficient  pioof  6x  attcibutiqg 
it  to  Marianus. 

(17)  See  above  Nci»  ?•  CiMicenung  aome  other  works  attri- 
buted to  him,  but-without  siiihMit  authxmtyy  the  reader  may  oon* 
suit  Harris,  Writen  at  Marianus* 

§.  IV.  Moeliosa,  an^bkhop  of  Armagh,  having 
held  the  aee  for  27  years^  (18)  died  after  a  long 
course  of  penance  on  the  20th  of  December,  A*  D. 
1091 ;  (19)  and  hia  place  was  immediately  occupied 
by  Domnald,  son  of  Amalgaid,  and  in  all  appearance 
a  brother  of  Moeliosa.  ^20)  Nothing  is  said  of  his 
election ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  that  he  usurped 
that  situation  in  virtue  of  the  pretended  abominable 
right  of  hereditary  succession.  He  was  one  of  those 
lay  pseudo-archbishops,  who  were  a  disgrace  to 
Armagh  and  to  the  whole  Irish  church.  Y^t-  in 
1092  he  made  a  visitattcm  of  Kinel-£<^in  or  the 
O'Neill's  country  of  Tyrone,  and  in  1094  of  Mun- 
ster  add  other  parts  of  Irehind ;  (21)  a  visitation^ 
which  could  not  be  of  a  spiritual  nature,  but  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  exacting  dues  according  to  what 
was  called  the  Law  of  St.  Patrick.  During  his 
incumbency  great  abuses  prevailed  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  to  add  to  the  evils  caused  by  bad  m^i,  a 
dreadful  plague  raged  in  1095,  which  swept  away  a 
vast  number  of  people.  To  guard  against  further 
misfortunes,  wkich  the  whole  nation  was  apprehen- 
sive of,  imd  which  some  persons  had  pretended  to 
foretel,  it  was  resolved  by  Domnald  and  the  clergy 
of  all  Ireland,  that  during  every  month  of  the  year 
1096  a  fiust  should  be  obeyed  from  Wednesday  until 
the  follomng  Sunday,  and  that  only  one  meal  should 
be  allowed  on  every  day  of  the  wholerear,  excepting 
Sundays  and  the  great  festivals.  IJie  people  wiK 
lingly  submitted  to  this  r^ulation,  became  fervent 
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iii  their  prayers,  and  made  loany  pious  oflfecini^; 
wbilefhie  kingsi,  prineesr,  and  noUes  endowed  •dn^vdli^. 
» hei^tofbredistressed,  with  land$  and  inibotiilies#;(l^/ 
In  1099  Coeilcomraeh  G*BoigilI,  or  Boil,  was  con- 
,  secrated  on  Whit-sund^y  suffragan  or  acting  -^bishop: 
fot  the  see  of  Atmiagh.  (28)  Whti  was  hk  imme- 
diate predecessor  in  that  capacity,  I  do  not  find  re- 
cordea«  Domnald  greatly  exerted  himself  towaDds 
putting  a  stop  to  the  wars,  that  raged  in  Ireland 
between, the  northern  and. southern  princes,  whom 
he  induced  in  said  year  1099  to  abstain. frpm  an  ior*' 
tended  great  battle  and  to  conclude  a  truce  for  one 
year.  (24)  In  1101  he  prevailed  on  Domnald 
Mae  Lochlin  to  dischai^  out  of  prison  Donat 
O'Heochadha^  pritice  of  Ulidia,  an  eastern  territory 
of  Ulster,  and  in  1 102  procured  a  truce;  for  one  year 
between  that  powerful  king  and  Murtogh  O'Brian. 
(25)  But  they  quarrelled  again  in  1  i03,  and  Mur- 
togh marched  into  Ulster  with  a  great  army,  consists 
ing  of  the  forces  of  Letlumogha,  and,  having  be- 
sieged Armagh  forsopae  time,  and  committed  various 
depredations,  at  length  fought  the  femous  battle  of 
Magh-Choba  in  Tyrone,  in  which  he  wa$  defeated 
with  great  loss  by  Domnald  Mac-Lochlio  and  the 
northerns*  (26)  The  archhbhop,  as  he  was  called, 
still  endeavoured  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  such  dread- 
ful oecurrences,  and  accordingly  went  jto  Dublin  in 
1105  (^)  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  durable 
ipeaoe  between  those  two  kings.  .  He  was  there  taken 
grievously  ill,  and  was  conveyed,  on  his  way  to 
Armagh,  to  the  church,  of  Ddmnacki>airthir-emhna, 
where  he  received  Extreme  unction,  and  thence  to 
Armagh,  where  he  died  on  the  12th  of  AugU3t  in 
said  year  tind  was  honourably  buried  (28)  Domnald 
was  succeeded  by  Celsus  on  the  2dd  of  September 
following. 

(18)  -Chap*  XXIV*  $.4* 

(19)  Tr.  Th.  p,  299«     Ware  {Bishops  at  MaelUaJ  has  24 
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Deeember^  A.  1098*     \7het)ier  the  dajr   w&s  96  or  M»  ig  of 
little  consequence;  but  he  had  no  right  to  Ghnge  the  fmr 
1091  into  1098.    0*FMerty  m  hit  MS.  catalogue  hafrvetainad 
1091. 
(30)  Tr.  Th.  ii.  ^ 

(21)  lb.  According  to  the  Annab  of  bmiMen at  A.  1094^  he- 
made  a  tour  of  all  Ireland. 

(22)  See  7r.  Th.  ib.  and  Annals  of  Innisfidlen  at  A.  1095- 
1096.  In  the  Tr.  Th,  it  is  said,  that  a  bad  omen,  connected  with 
a  sort  of  jj^phecy,  was  taken  from  the  drcumttanoe  of  the  test 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (not  that  of  his  nativity,  but  that  of  hkde- 
coHation,  29  August)  being  to  fidl  in  1096  on  a  FWday.  Con- 
cerning this  silly  cause  of  alann  the  Annals  now  r^enred  to 
have  nothing ;  nor  could  it  have  had  any  wdght  except  with 
fools,  lliere  were  motives  enough  for  dreading  the  divine  ven- 
geance and  for  repenting,  without  recurring  to  such  an  Idle  spe* 
culation. 

(23)  Tr.  Th.  ib.  and  Ware,  Armagh  at  Donald. 

(24)  TV.  Th.  ib.  and  Annals  of  Innis&llen  at  1099. 

(25)  Tr.  Th.  ib.  Murtagh  had  in  the  preceding  year  ravaged 
die  territories  of  Domnald,  and  destroyed  his  palaces  of  Oi|^leaeh, 
or  Aileach,  and  of  Colenune. 

(26)  Annals  of  InnisMlen  at  A.  1103,  Magfa-Choba,  or  the 
plain  of  Choba,  was  in  Tyrone  (see  Colgan's  Topographical  index 
to  Tr.  Th.)  and  was  probably  where  the  village  now  called  Coagh 
is  situated. '  Harris  is  quite  wrong  in  stating,  (Archbishops  of 
Armagh  at  Donald}  that  the  truce,  which  said  Donald  had  brought 
about  in  1102,  was  kept  on  fbot  by  him  untfl  1106. 

(27)  Ware,  still  persisting  in  his  system  of  adding  a  year  to  the 
dates,  has  changed  1105  into  1106*^  but  O'Flaherty  (MS*  cata^ 
logue)  has  retained  it 

(28)  Tr.  Th.  p.  299.  Colgan  says,  (ib.  p.  272.)  that  there 
was  a  church  called  Domnach'oirthir  in  the  diocese  of  Armagh  • 
but  he  does  not  teQ  us  in  what  part  of  it.  Ware  gives  a  different 
account  of  Domnald*s  death,  according  to  which  he  fell  sidr 
on  his  return  to  Armagh  and  died  at  Duleek,  whence  hit  k- 

^  mains  were  carried  to  Armagh.    He  adds  that  Domnald  was  68 
years  of  age. 
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^«  V.  Donates  or  Doaogh  O^Haingly,  bishop  of 
Dublin^  wbo  died  of  the  piagiie  in  1095,^29)4iad 
fw  successor  his  nephew  Samuel  O^Hain^ly,  who 
had  been  a  Benedictine  monk  of  St.  Albiui's  in 
England,  and  of  whom    an    old  writer    gives    us 
the  fdiowing   circumstantial    account.  ,  'Mn  the 
'*  year  1095  there  came  to  Anselm  a  certain  monk 
**  of  the  monastery  of  St.   Alban's,   an  Irishman, 
<^  named  SamueL    Upon  the  death  of  Dcmatus,  of 
**  happy  memory,  bisaop  of  the  city  of  Dublin,   he 
*<  was  elected  by  Murierdacb  (Murtogh  O^Brian) 
"  and  the  clergy  and  people  to  the  bishopric  of  that' 
*'  city,  and  by  a  general  decree  directed,  according 
'*  to  old  custom,  to  Anselm,  to  be  consecrated  by 
**  Idm^     Anselm  jassenting  to  their  election  and  pe- 
"  tition,    having  kept  this  man   with  himstJf  for 
**  some  time  in  an  honorable  manner,  and  diligently 
**  instructed  him  how  he  should  conduct  himself  in 
•*  in  the  house  of  God,  received  from  him  his  pro- 
^*  fession  of  canonical  obedience  according  to  old 
*^  custom,  and  promoted  him  to  the  episcopal  office 
at  Winchester  on  the  octave  of  the  followmg  Eas- 
ter, being^  assisted  by  four  of  his  suffi*agan  bi- 
shops.    This  new  prelate^  strengthened  b^  the 
'*  benediction  of  so  great  a  &ther,  and  bv  his  let- 
**  ters-  to  the  aforesaid  king,  and  to  the  clergy  and 
people  of  Ireland,  written^  as  testimonidls  of  his 
consecration,,  returned  to  his  country  with  joy,, 
and  was  received  in  his  see  with  honour^aecording 
**tothe  usage  of  that  land /*  (30)     Samuel's  pro- 
fession was  in  these  terms;  *^  I  Samuel,  chosen  for 
"  the  government  of  the  church  of  Dublin,  which  is 
'<  situated  in  Ireland,  and  to  be  consecrated  bishop 
**  by  thee,  Reverend  father  Anselm,  archbishop  of 
*'  the  holy  church  of  Canterbury,  and  primate   of 
'<  all  Britain,  do  promise,  that  I  will  observe  cano- 
*'  nical  obedience  in  all  things  to  thee  and  all  thy 
"successors."    (31)     Of  Samuers  proceedings    I 
find  very  little  recorded  except  some  circumstances 
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mentioned  in  a  letter  written  to  him  by  Anselm* 
(31)  in  which  he  complains,  1.  that  Samuel  freely 
disposed  of  and  gave  to  strangers  the  books,  gar- 
ments,   and   other  church  ornaments,    which  the 
archbishop  Lanfranc  had  made  a  present  of  through 
his  uncle  Donatus  for  the  use  of  his  church.  (S3) 
Anselm  says  that,  if  this  be  true,  he  wonders  at  his 
doing  so,  whereas  those  articles  were  not  given  to 
Donatus  but  to  the  church,  as  the  brethren  of  Can- 
terbury could  prove;   and  accordingly  he  admo- 
nishes and  desires  him  to  get  speedify  restored  any 
such  part  of  them  as  might  have  been  alienated  from 
the  cnurch.   2.     He  adds;  "I  have  heard^   that 
<«  you  expel  and  disperse  the  mpnks,  who  were  col- 
'*  lected  m  said  church  for  its  service,  and  that  you 
'*  refuse  to  receive  those  who  are  willing  to  return. 
If  it  be  so,  this  does  not  become  you  ;  for  it  is  your 
duty  rather  to  assemble  the  scattered  than  to  scatter 
<<  the  assembled.    Therefore  I  order  you  that,  if  any 
''  of  them  have  been  cast  out,  and  wish  to  return 
**  and  keep  themselves  in  the  service  of  God  under 
**  obedience,  you  do  receive  them,  and  with  paternal 
«<  aflfection  carefully  look  to  their  welfare ;  unless, 
^*  what  God  forbid,  there  may  be  some  cause  in  their 
^'  conduct,  which  would  not  allow  this  to  be  dcme." 
3.  Anselm  then  tells  him ;  ^'  I  have  also  heard,  that 
you  make  the  Cross  be  carried  before  you  on  the 
way ;  which  if  it  be  true,  I  command  you  not  to 
do  so  again ;  for  this  privilege  does  not  belong 
«<  except  to  an  archbishop,  who  has  been  confirmed 
*'  with  the  ^11  by  the  Koman  pontiff;  nor  is  it  fit, 
^'  that  by  any  presumption  relative  to  an  unusual 
*^  thin^  you  should  appear  remarkable  and  repre- 
''  hensible  to  men."     At  what  time  this  letter  was 
written,  I  am  not  able  to  ascertain ;  but  it  must  have 
been  afler  Malchus  was  seated  in  the  new  see  of  Wa- 
terford,  whereas  it  was  directed  to  him  with  instruc- 
tions to  be  delivered  in  person  to  Sapauel.  (34)    This 
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bishop's  incumbency  was  rather  a  long  one»  as  he 
lived  until  the  4th  of  July,  A^  D.  112K  (35) 

(ad)'  Eadner^  Histotia  Nffoouftn,  L*  2.  See  alio  Ware, 
Bishops  at  Samud  O^Haingly. 

(51)  ^p^Usher^  %2fe^  towards  the  end. 

(52)  This  letter  is  the  S9th  in  the  SyUoge^iwcA  the  72d  of  the 
chW  book  in  Geiberon's  edition  of  St.  Aosebn's  works. 

(dS)  See  Ckap.  xxiv.  $.  13. 

(84)  The  lettOT  of  Anselm  to  Maldiiis,  accompanying  that  to 
Samuel,  is  the  38th  in  the  S^Uoge.  In  it  is  a  aiuAmaiy  of  Ansehn's 
complaints^  w!ho  adds,  that  he  orders  the  people  of  DubUn  to  pre- 
v^  the  letting  out  of  the  artides  belonging  to  the  churchy  and 
diesireft  Uiiri  to  expostulate,  viva  voccy  witli  Samuel,  and  advise 
him  to  obey  his  admonition.  At  this  letter  to  Malchus  Usher 
maiised  about  A,  1110,  which,  were  it  correct,  would  be  also  the 
date  of  the  one  to  Samuel.^  Ware  tod  Harris  (Bishops  of  Wa* 
terford  at  Malchus)  have  followed  Usher.  But  it  could  not  have 
been  so  late,  whereas  Ansdm  died  on  the  21st  of  April,  A*  2>. 
1109*  It  is  probable,  that  it  was  written  in  a  rather  early  part  of 
Sarauers  incuiQbency*  The  mighty  antiquaiy  Ledwich  says, 
(p.  409)  that  Sarnner  ejected  the  monks  in  1110,  f.  e.  a  year  after 
Anselm^B  death. 

(SS)  Ware  at  Samuel  (/Haingfy.  Harris  observes,  that  .tHe 
Anaab  of  Mavy's  Abbey  assign  his  death  to  1122.  Bnt,  beside^ 
tile  Book  of  obits  of  Christ-church,  the  continuator  of  Floccnoe  of 
Worcester,  a  contemporary  writer,  points  out  A.  1121,  whereaa 
at  this  year  he  has  the  electron  and  consecratk>n  of  Gr^ry  the 
successor  of  Samuel.  I  do  not  understand,  why  Usher,  who  in 
his  Nioie  on  the  letter  of  the  people,  &c  of  Dublin,  when  sending 
Qngoiy  over  to  England,  quotes  the  words  of  said  contmuator, 
yet  at  said  letter  (the  40th  in  the  Sylioge)  marfcsin  the  margin  A. 
1122,  And  in  his  Discourse^  &c.  (chap^  8.)  he  says  thiU;  Gre- 
gory pvA  sent  in  1122  to  be  consecrated.  It  would  seem  tiien 
that  he  ass^ed  Samuel's  death  to  said  year ;  but  it  will  be  seen 
that  he  was  mistaken  as  to  the  time  of  Gregoxy's  consecration. 

§.  VI.  Meanwhile  Waterford  became  an  episcopal 
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see^  an^  Maiehus,  nbw  mentioned,  was  ap][iointed  itr 
first  bishop),  having  been  elected  by  the  clergy  and 
people  of.   that  city   and'  by   the  tdn^  Murtogh 
O'Brian,  Domnald  bishop  of  Cadhel,  and  the  prince 
Dermod   brother  to  the  king,  which  election  was 
approved  of  by  various  bishops.  Waterford,  although 
a  JDanish  city,  was  subject  to  Murtogh  j  but  the 
Inhabitants,  in  imitation  of  theif  brethren  of  Dublin, 
wished  to  be  connected  in  spirituals  with  the  Nor- 
matis  of  England  and  with  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
Murtogh'  complied  with  their  wish,  and  joined  them 
in  a  letter  to  Anselm,  (S6)  in  which  they  say,  that 
they  had  been  for  a  long  time  blind  to  their  spiritual 
welfare-,  Init  that  they  have  at  length  seen  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  subject  to  a  bishop.     "Therefore 
"  we  Qthe  clergy  and  people  of  the  town  of  Water- 
"  ford)  and  our  king  Mutchettac  (Murtogh)  and 
"  the   bishop  Domnald,   and  Dermeth  (Dermod) 
"  our  duke,  (37)  brother  of  the  king,  have  chosen 
^'^  this  priest  Malchus,  a  monk  of  the  bishop  Wal- 
"chehn  of  Winchester,  (38)  very  well  known  to 
us,  of  noble  birth  and  morals,  versed  in  apostolical 
and  ecclesiastical  discipline,  in  fkHh  a  Catholic, 
prudent,*'  &c.  &c.  according^  to  the  qualifications 
required  by  St.  Paul.      They  request  that  Ansfelm 
roiy  ordttin  him  bishop  for  them  ;  and  to  shdw  with 
what  nnlsmimity  the  Wection  *  t^as  carried,  at^  sub- 
J9iued  the  signMures  of  Murtogh    king,  Dermod 
ddke,   Domnald  bishop,  Idunan  bishop  of  Meath, 
S^uel  bishop  of  Dublin,  Ferdomnach  bishop  of 
tte  Lagbnians,  &c.  (39) 

.Miltlcbus  went  with  this  letter  to  England  in  the 
^r  ^H>98,  (4f6)  and  was  kindly  received  by  Anselm, 
Whohiviftg  fouEid  him  worthy  of  the  episcopacy, 
4lid  received  his  profession  of  obedience,  consecrated 
^HimUjisliop  at  Canterbury  on  the  28th  of  December 
illiiiifdyear,  being  agisted  by  Ralph,  bishop  of  Chf. 
Otester,  land  Guttdiilph  of  Robhester.  (41 )  Malchus* 
pwfeisibti  was  in  these  words ;  *'I  Malchus,  elected 
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for  the  church  of  Waterford,  and  to  be  consecrated 
bishop4)y  thee»  Reverend  father  Anselm,  archbishop 
of  the  holy  church  of  Canterbury,  and  primate  of 
all  Britain,  do  promise  that  I  will  observe  canonical 
obedience  in  all  things  to  thee  ^md  to  all  thy  suc- 
cessors/^ (42)  When  returned  to  Waterford, 
Malchus  and  his  Danish  flock  erected  the  cathedral 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  (415)  Concerning 
him  I  find  nothing  further  related,  unless  he  was  the 
same  as  the  holy  Malchus,  who  became  bishop  of 
X^imore,  and  who  is  so  much  praised  by  St.  Bernard. 
But  of  this  lower  down.  ^ 

(36)  This  letter  is  in  Eadmer*s  Histor.  Nov.  L.  2.  and  in 
Udier's  S^Uog^f  No.  34.  It  is  thus  headed;  *'  Ansdmo^  Dei 
graHa  Anglorum  archieptscopo^  et  omnibus  dioccesis  suae  qn^ 
copiSf  Clerus  et  populus  oppidi  Watqfordiae,  cum  rege  Murcher' 
tacho  et  episcopo  Domruddo,  salutem  in  Domino**' 

(37)  Hence  it  appears,  that  Dermod  was  then  governor  of  Wa« 
terSagd. ,  He  had  submitted  to  his  brother  Murtogh  in  1093,  and 
they  pledged  themselves  in  a  most  solemn  manner,  and  by  the  most 
sacred  oaths,  to  remain  hence&rth  in  peace  with  each  other. 
(  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  A.  1093.) 

(38)  Although  Malchus  had  been  a  Benedictine  monk  at  Win- 
diester,  hewasanative  of  Ireland,  as  his  contempmiy  Eadmer 
infimns  us,  (loc.  cit.)  when  speaking  of  his  Irish  electors  he  says^ 
that  they  chose  a  man  of  their  own  nation  named  Makhus. 

(39)  In  the  Latin  original  the  signatures  are  as  follows.  '*  Ego 
Murchertacus  rex  Hibemia  suhscripsi.  Ego  Dermeth  duxfrater 
regis  subscripsu  Ego  Domnaldus  episcopus  subscripsi*  Ego 
Idunan  ^episcopus  Midiae  subscripsi.  Ego  Samud  Dublinensit 
subscripsi.  Ego  Ferdomnackus  Lagenienmtm  episcopus  suiscripsi. 
&c.  There  were  several  other  signatures,  which  are  not  come 
down  to  us.  Of  Idunan  and  Ferdomnach  we  have  seen  already 
{Chap.  XXIV.  §.  5.};  and  that  Domnald,  alias  Dofnald,  was  not, 
as  Usher  thought,  (Not.  to  Ep*  28.  Syttoge)  Domnald  of  Anm^h, 
but  Domnald  of  Cashel  (see  Cht^,  xxiv.  §.  6.)  is  evident  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  bishops,  who  signed  that  letter,  were 
mibjects  of  Murtogh^  as  king  of  the  southern  half  of  Ireland*  ^ 
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Now  Domnald  of  Armagh  belonged  to  the  northern  half,  which 
was  theii  niled  by  Domnald  Mac-Lochlin.  Harris  was  therefore 
right  {Bishops  of  Waterford  at  Malchus)  in  stating,  that  Domnald, 
who  subscribed  the  letter,  was  the  one  of  Cashel.  But  he  was 
egr^iously  mistaken  (ib,  and  Bishops  of  Down,  p,  195.)  in 
making  Samuel  bishop  of  Down,  instead  of  Dublin.  The  obser- 
vation  now  made  with  regard  to  Domnald  of  Armagh  would  alone 
be  sufficient  to  prove,  that  no  bishop  of  Down  was  connected  with 
the  transactions  of  king  Murtogh  or  of  the  southerns.  Harris  was 
led  astray  by  Spelman  and  Wilkins,  ( Councils^  &c,)  who  at  the 
Kgnatures  to  the  Waterford  letter  have  Samuel  Dunensisy  instead  of 
Dublinensis,  They  in  their  turn  were  deceived  by  a  corrupt  read* 
ing  in  the  text  of  Eadmer,  and  which  is  still  retained  in  the  Bene- 
dictine edition,  ( L.  2.  p-  -44.)  where  Samuel  is  called  Dunnet- 
mensisy  ?'.  e.  of  Durham.  Knowing  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
introduce  a  bishop  of  Durham  signing  a  letter  from  Waterford, 
they  changed  Dunnelmensts  into  Dunensis ;  and  hence  Harris  has 
honoured  Down  with  a  bishop,  which  it  never  had.  It  is  strange, 
that  Wilkins  did  not  look  into  Usher's  SyUoge,  where  he  would 
have  found  the  genuine  reading  Dublinensis, 

(40)  This  is  the  year  marked  by  Ware,  (at  Malchus)  and  be- 
fore him  by  Usher  as  the  date  of  the  letter.  Spelman  (  Councils j 
Tom,  2.  p,  20.)  assigns  it  to  1097*  But  the  other  date  ii>4xiore 
correct.  For  Eadmer  states,  that  it  was  received  some,  seemingly 
short,  time  after  William  Rufus  had  passed  over  to  Normandy  to 
take  possession  of  that  dutchy,  which  was  mortgaged  to  him  by 
his  brother  Robert.  Now  it  is  known,  that  William  went  to  Nor- 
mandy in  1096 ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  arrival  of  Malchus  at 
Canterbury  was  very  late  in  the  year.  Besides,  Anselm  was 
not  in  England  in  1097  al.the  time  of  the  year,  in  which  Malchus 
went  thither.  (See  Flgury,  Z.  64.  J.  49.)  Wilkins  is  exceedingly 
wrong  {Concily  Sfc.  Vol.  1.  p,  375.)  in  affixmg  this  letter  to  A, 
1100.  Surely  he  might  have  known  from  Eadmer,  that  it  was 
received  while  William  was  absent  from  England,  and  consequently* 
a  considerable  time  before  the  year  1100,  (See  Rapin,  History 
Sfc.  at  William  Rufus.) 

(41)  Eadmer,  loc^  cit,  and  Ware  at  Malchus, 

(42)  Sj/lloge  towards  the  end. 

(43)  Ware,  Antiq,  cap.  29.  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  MalcAui. 

VOI,.  IV.  c 
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§  vii.  JThere  is  extant  a  letter  written  by  An^ 
selm   in    1095  to    the   bishops   Domnald,  who  is 
called  Sfsnipr,  Donat,  and  all  the  other  bishops  in 
Ireknd.  (44)    It  is  plain,  that  Donat  was  Donat 
O'Haingly  of  Dublin;    but   it  may  be   doubted 
whether  Domnald  was  the  one  of  Armagh  or  the 
other  of  Cashel.     Its  being  a  general  letter  to  all 
the  Irish  prelates,  arid  his  calling  Domnald  senior^  as 
if  invested  with  a  superior  jurisdiction,  might  seem 
to  indicate  that  he  was  the  archbishop  of  Armagh. 
Yet  the  title  senior  may  have  been  given  by  him 
merely  with  relation  to  the  age  of  Domnald,  that 
is,  the  one  of  Cashel,    whom  he  knew  to  be  far 
advanced  in  life,  as  he  had  corresponded  with  An- 
selm's  predeces|pr  Lanfrahc  since,  at  least,  the  year 
1081.  (45)     And  even  did  he  allude  to  dignity, 
Domnald  of  Cashel  might  have  been  styled  senior  ; 
for,  besides  his  having  been  called  archbishop,   it  is 
clear  that  the  bishops  of  Cashel  were  at  this  time 
distinguished  by,  at  least,  an  honorary  precedency 
over  the   others  of  the  southern  half  of  Ireland, 
which     constituted      the     kingdom     of    Murtogh 
O'Brien ;    and  hence  Donald^s   name  occurs  first 
among  the  sign^ures  of  the  bishops  to  the  Water- 
ford  letter  above   spoken  of.     Add,   that  he  was 
undoubtedly  better  known  to  Anselm  than  Domnald 
of  Armagh ;  and  Anselm  seems  to  have  been  very 
little   acquainted   with   either  the   efcclesiastical  or 
civil   state  of   Ireland,  except   as  far  as  "regarded 
Murtpgh's  kingdom.     In  this  letter  he  tells  them, 
how  he  had   been   forced  to   accept  of  the  arch- 
bishopric   of  Canterbury,  but   that,  while  endea^ 
vouring  to  perform  his  duty  and  correct  abuses,  he 
made  himself  several  enemies,  and  was  then  suf- 
fering great  tribulations,  and  that  persons,  who  had 
submitted  to  his  jurisdiction,  now  refuse  to  obey 
hinu  646)      He  therefore  requests  the  prayers  of 
his  fellow  bisliops  of  Ireland  that  God  may  ^  re-es- 
tablish harmony^  bring  over  his  enemies,  and  make 
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them  all  live  conformably  with  his  holy  will.  Next, 
he  exhorts  them,  notwithstanding  their  living  and 
thinking  properly,  to  be  watchful  in  maintaining 
the  Church  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  advises 
them  that,  if  certain  difficult  cases  relative  to  reli- 
gious matters  should  occur,  which  could  not  be  ca- 
nonically  determined  among  themselves,  they  may, 
according  to  a  duty  of  charity,  inform  him  of  them, 
as  it  is  better  that  they  should  receive  counsel  and 
comfort  from  him  than  run  the  risk  of  violating  any 
of  the  commandments  of  God.  Among  the  eccle- 
siastical cases,  on  which  they  might  consult  him,  he 
specifies  the  consecrations  of  bishops,  but  makes  no 
complaint  relative  to  that. or  any  other  subject  of 
Irish  practice. 

(44)  This  letter  is  the  SSd  in  the  SyUoge,  and  in  Gerberon's 
e^'on  of  St.  Anselm's  works  is  the  8th  in  the  Supplement  to  the 
books  of  epistles. 

(45)  Chap.  XXIV.  $.  6. 

(46)  Anselm  alludes  to  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  king 
WiUiam  Rufiis,  against  him  in  1095,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Eng- 
lish bishops,  who  in  the  assembly  of  Rockingham  promised  the 
king  that  they  would  not  obey  him  ^ny  longer.  (See  Fleury,  L. 
64.  §.  25.) 

§ .  VIII.  Yet,  although  Anselm  spoke  only  in  ge- 
neral terms  without  mentioning  any  particular  abuse, 
or  insinuating  that  the  Irish  bishops  were  guilty  of 
any  negligence,  it  is  probable  that  he  had  an  eye  to 
certain  irregularities,  which,  he  says  in  two  letters 
of  his  to  the  king  Murtogh,  (47)  were  reported  to 
be  prevalent  in  Ireland.  After  some  compliments 
and  praises  of  the  king  for  his  excellent  administra- 
tion of  his  kingdom,  he  requests  of  him  to  consider 
whether  there  be  any  practices  foll6wed  in  Ireland, 
which  require  correction,  and,  if  there  be,  to  exert 
himself  to  get  them  reformed.  For,  he  says,  it  is 
rumoured  here  (ii^  England)  that  marriages  are  dis- 

c  a 
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solved  in  your  kingdom  without  any  reason,  and 
that  men  exchange  wives  just  as  others  would  horses 
or  whatsoever  sort  of  conunodity.  It  is  added,  that 
persons  near  akin  cohabit,  under  the  name  of  wed- 
lock or  otherwise,  in  opposition  to  the  canonical 
rules.  (48  j  He  then  directs  him,  in  case  hel)e  not 
acquainted  with  the  passages  of  the  Holy  scriptures, 
which  condemn  these  antichristian  customs,  to  order 
his  bishops  and  clergy  to  announce  them  to  him,  that 
be  may  be  enabled  to  know  how  to  put  a  stop  to 
such  abuses.  Then  he  tells  him  that  it  is  reported, 
that  in  Ireland  bishops  are  a,ppointed  without  fixed 
sees,  and  consecrated  by  one  bishop  alone.  These 
practices  are,  he  observes,  contrary  to  the  canons, 
as  in  fact  they  were,  with  regard  to  bishops  strictly 
so  called.  (49)  He  justly  states,  that  no  one  ought 
to  be  made  a  bishop,  unless  there  be  a  district  and 
people  assigned  for  him^  which  he  is  to  govern ;  and 
that  it  is  a  wise  rule,  that  he  should  be  consecrated 
by,  at  least,  three  bishops.  In  what  year  these  let- 
ters were  written,  I  am  not  able  to  determine ;  but 
it  is  probable;,  that  it  was  not  long  after  Anselm  had 
consecrated  Samuel  O'Haingly,  through  whom  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
Murtogh*s  high  rank,  power,  and  character.  (50) 
There  is  a  short  letter  from  Murtogh  to  Anselm, 
written  after  the  year  1100  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  1.  of  England,  in  which  he  thanks  him  for 
his  goodness  in  continuing  to  pray  for  him,  and  for 
his  kindness  in  having  on  some  occasion  succoured 
his  son  in  law  Ernulph.  (51) 

In  the  year  1101  Murtogh  convened  a  great  as- 
sembly of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Ireland  at  Cashel, 
in  which  he  made  over  that  hitherto  royal  seat  of  the 
kings  of  Munster,  and  dedicated  it  to  God  and  St. 
Patrick.  (52)  In  1102  he  concluded  a  peace  for 
twelve  months  with  Magnus  the  powerful  king  of 
Norway,  and  of  the  Hebrides  and  Mann,  who  in  the 
following  year,  while  preparing  an  expedition  for  the 
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subjugation  of  all  Ireland,  was,  when  exploring  the 
country,  killed,  together  with  almost  all  his  fol- 
lowers, by  the  Irish  in  Ulster,  and  buried  near  St. 
Patrick's  church  in  Down.  (53)  Murtogh  was  so 
much  respected  by  the  Northmen  of  Mann  and  the 
Hebrides,  that  upon  the  death  of  L^mann  their 
king,  who  had  been  a  son  of  Godred  Crouan>  (54») 
their  nobles  petitioned  him  to  send  them  a  persoH  »f 
royal  blood,  who  should  govern  them  as  king  until 
Olave^  another  son  of  Godred,  would  be  of  age. 
Murtogh  sent  them  his  nephew  Donald  son  of  his 
brother  Teige  or  Thady,  (55)  who,  during  his  ad- 
ministration,  neglecting  the  directions  of  his  mas- 
ter and  uncle,  who  had  commanded  him  to  rule  that 
kingdom  with  mildness  and  moderation,  acted  in  a 
quite  opposite  manner,  and  behaved  so  tyrannically, 
that  after  three  years-  all  the  chiefs  of  the  islands 
united  against  him,  and  made  him  fly  to  Ireland, 
whence  he  returned  no  more  among  them«  {56) 

(47)  These  two  letters  are  the  35th  and  the  36th  in  the  SyUbgCy 
and  io  Anselm's  works,  L^  3.  Ep,  142 — 147.    They  are  both  di- 
rected to  Muriardach  (Murtogh)  the  glorious  king  of  Ireland,  and 
are  so  like  each  other  that  the  latter  seems  to  be  only  an  improved 
copy  of  the  former,  or  vice  versa*    In  either  of  them  there  \&  no 
leferenee  to  the  other,  nor  any  thing  to  show,  that  Anselm  wrote 
iwke  to  Murtogh  concerning  the  points  treated  of  in  them.     I 
therefore  suspect,  that  they  are  only  various  copies  of  one  and  the 
same  letter,  which  having  been  found  among  Anselm's  papers, 
were  published  by  Picard  as  distinct  letters^  and  firom  him  by 
Usher,  who  thought  that  the  one  which  he  calls  Ep.  35.  was 
written  not  to  Muriardach.  O'Brian  but  to  Murchertagh  or  Mur- 
rogfa,  prince  of  Leinster,  and  father  of  the  famous  Dermod  Mac- 
Murrogh.    But  how  can  this  be  reconciled  vrith  Anselm's  calling 
the  Muriardaeh  or  Murchertach,  whom  he  addresses^  king  afire- 
land  f  It  is  true,  that  there  was  in  An^elm's  time  a  Murcher- 
tach, (NTince  or  king  of  Leinster,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Ma%h-choba,  fighting  under  Murtogh  O'Brien  then  chi^  sove* 
reign  of  Leth-mogha,  in  the  year  1103.    (Annals  of  Innisfallen 
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at  A.  1103.)  He  was  not,  however,  the  father  of  Dennod  Mac- 
Murrogh,  who  was  son  of  another  Leinster  prince,  likewise  called 
Murchertach.  Ushef  fell  into  a  very  great  mistake  fiB.J  in  makii^ 
any  Murchartach  of  Leinster  the  same  as  the  king  Moichatachy 
Muriardach,  or  Murtogh,  who  took  part  in  the  election  of  Mal- 
chus  bishop  of  Waterford.  Surely  Wataford  was  not  subject  to 
any  Leinster  prince ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  dear  than  that, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  king,  who  inteifered  in  that  election,  toge- 
ther with  his  broths  Dermod,  &c.  was  no  other  than  Murtogh 
O'Brian,  who  was  then  king  of  Waterford  as  well  as  of  all  the 
South  of  Ireland.  And  it  is  plain  from  the  whole  tehour  of  the 
liters,  that  the  king  Muriaid^ch  or  Murchertach,  with  whom 
Anselm  corresponded,  was  net  a  subordinate  provincial  king,  such 
as  those  of  Leinster  were  at  that  time,  but  a  king  distinguished 
and  known  by  the  title  of  king  of  Ireland^  as  Murtogh  O'Brian 
certainly  was  in  the  days  of  St.  Anselm. 

(48)  See  what  has  been  observed  (Chap.  xxiv.  §*  12.  and 
Notes  ib.)  concerning  similar  complaints  made  by  Laufiranc. 

(4*9)  See  what  has  been  said  (ib.)  of  the  Irish  system  of  Chor^ 
episcopi.   ' 

(50)  Usher  marks  A.  1100  as  the  date  of  the  letter,  which  he 
redcons  iVb.  35,  without  assigning  any  reason  for  it. .  Anselm-had 
returned  to  England  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year ;  but  it  seems 
much  more  probable  that  said  letters  or  letter  were  written  before 
he  left  England  in  1097. 

(51)  This  letter  is  the  37th  in  the  SyUoge^  and  the  85th  of  L. 
IV.  in  Gerberon's  edition  of  St.  Ansehn's  works.  In  it  Murtogh 
calls  Yi^xxai^  Murchardachus  rex  Hibemiae.  The  Emulph,  whom 
he  mentions,  was  Emulph  or  Amulph  de  Montgomery,  lord  of 
Pembroke  and  West  Wales,  who,  having  together  with  his  bro* 
ther  Robert,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  revolted  against  Hemy  I.  pas- 
sed over  to  Ireland,  where  he  married  a  daughter  of  king  Murtogh. 
See  more  ap.  Usher,  Not,  to  Ep,  37. 

(5S)  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  A,  1101. 

(53)  Ib.  ad  A.  1102,  and  1103.  Ware,  Ant.  cap.  24.  and  ^le 
Chronicle  of  Mann,  in'  which  the  death  of  Magnus  is  wrongly 
marked  at  A.  1098.  Ware  has  added,  without  reason,  a  year  to 
the  dales  of  these  transactions,  thus  placing  the  death.of  Magnus 
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io  1104  in  opposition  both  to  the  annals  now  quoted  and  to  thoaa 
of  Ulster,  which  have  A.  1 103. 

(54)  See  NoU  66*  to  Chaf\  xxiv. 

(55)  In  the  Chronicle  of  Mann  he  is  called  DopnaU  son  of 
Tade,  and  Murtogh's  name  is  written  Murecard  O'Brien^  king  of 
Irdand.  In  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen,  (at  A.  1105.)  Donald  is 
called  son  of  Teige  son  of  Turlqgh  0*Brian ;  and  it  is  added,  that 
be  became  king  also  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  which  at  most  must 
mean,  that  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Dublin. 

{56)  Chronicle  of  Mann.  According  to  one  date  of  said  chro- 
nicle Donald  went  to  govern  the  Danes  of  the  islands  in  the  year 
1075.  This  is  evidently  wrong ;  for  in  that  year  Murtogh  was  not 
a  king,  even  of  Munster.  (See  Chap,  xxiv.  $.  14.)  Another 
date  is  1089,  as  quoted  by  Usher  (Not.  to  Ep^  36.  Sylloge)  ;  bat 
to  this  there  is  a  strong  objection,  inasmuch  as  Murtogh  appears 
Dot  to  have  been  styled  king  of  Ireland  until  about  1094.  (See 
said  Chap,  ih-)  The  Annals  of  Innisfallen  have  a  quite  different 
date,  viz.  A*  1105 ;  but  there  is  no  mention  in  them  of  the  death 
of  Lagmann  or  tlie  minority  of  Olave  having  been  the  occasion  of  s 
Donald's  appointment  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands.  According 
to  the  Chronicle  of  Mann  Lagmann  reigned  only  seven  yean.  If 
this  be  true,  it  would  seem  that  his  deatli  must  have  been  pnor 
by  several  yeai^  to  1105.  There  is,  however,  so  much  confusion: 
and  uncertainty  of  dates  in  that  chronicle,  that  one  does  not  know 
how  to  arrange  many  of  the  occurrences  related  in  it.  Yet  this 
does  not  affect  the  truth  of  Donald  having  been  for  some  time 
king  of  the  isles  possessed  by  the  Northmen* 

§.  IX.  In  the  beginning  of  tt^e  twelfth  century 
we  find  at  length  a  bishop  of  Limerick,  Gille,  whose 
name  has  been  changed  into  Gillehertj  and  who 
seems  to  have  been  abbot  of  Bangor.  (57)  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose,  as  .some  have  suspected,  that 
he  was  a  Dane ;  for,  although  Limerick  was  a  Da- 
nish city,  it  might  have  had  an  Irish  bishop  in  the 
same  manner  as  Dublin  and  Waterford  had.  And 
it  is  well  worth  observing,  that  Gillebert,  as  I  shall 
call  him,  was  consecrated  in  Ireland,  as  evidently 
appears  from  a  letter  written  to  him  by  Anselm. 
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Hence  it  seems  very  probable,  that  he   was  not 
elected  to  the  see  of  Limerick  by  the  clergy  and 
people  of  that  city,  as  in  that  case  he  would  appa- 
rently have  been  consecrated  in  England,  but  that, 
being  already  a  bishop,  he  was  invited  by  them  to 
act  as  their  pastor,  or  perhaps  placed  over  them  by 
Murtogh  O'Brian.     Gillebert  had  travelled  before 
he  became  a  bishop;  for  he  had  been  acquainted 
md  intimate  with  Anselm  at  Rouen  several  years 
before  his  promotion.     Sometime  after  being  placed 
^  over  Limerick  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Anselm,  (58)  in 
which  he  congratulates  him  on  his  having  at  last 
induced  the  untameable  minds  of  the  Normans  to 
submit  to  the  regular  decrees  of  the  holy  fathers^ 
with  regard  to  the  election  and  consecration  of  ab- 
bots and  bishops,  and  thanks  God  for  his  having 
enabled  Anselm  to  gain  this  victory.     Hence  it  may 
be  safely  inferred,  that  this  letter  was  written  not 
long  after  Henry  I.  of  England  had  in  1 1 06  settled 
his  disputes  with  Anselm,  and  agreed  to  his  terms 
concerning  the  investitures,  &c. ;  (59)  and  we  may 
also  conclude,  that  Gillebert  was  bishop   of  Lime- 
rick in  said  year  1106,  and  perhaps  a  year  or  two 
earlier.     Gillebert  adds,    that  he  sends  him "  as  a 
token  of  his  attachment,  a  little  present  of  twenty- 
five   small  pearls  (of  the  sort,  I  suppose,  found  in 
Ireland)  and  requests  that  he  will  not  be  unmindful 
of  him  in  his  prayers.     Anselm  replied  by  the  above 
.  mentioned  letter,  (60)  thanking^  him  for  his  congra- 
tulation  and  present,  and  reminding  him  of  their 
mutual  affection  since  they  had  known  each  other 
at  Rouen.     He  says  that,  as  he  now  knows  of  Gil- 
lebert*s  having  been  raised  to  the  episcopal  dignity 
in  Ireland,  (61)  he  makes  bold  to  reguest  of  him, 
and  even,  as  it  appeared  necessary,  to  advise  him  to 
exert   himself  with   earnestness  towards  correcting 
and  extirpating,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  whatever  may 
be  wrong  in  that  country,  and  to  induce,  as  well  as 
he  can,  his  king,  the  other  bishops,  and  whomso- 
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ever  he  may  persuade  to  cooperate  with  him  in  that 
work,  and  in  planting  and  promoting  good  practices 
and  morals.  Anselm  seems  here  to  allude  to  some 
reformation  of  certain  Irish  ecclesiastical  practices, 
and  to  the  introduction  of  those  then  followed  at 
Rome. 

(57)  In  the  prologue  De  usu  ecclesiasticae  (No*  SO  in  the  Syl* 
loge)  he  calls  himself  Gille,  Keating  (Book  2.)  and  Collin 
(A A,  SS.  p.  563.)  speaks  of  him  by  the  name  or  GHla'Espuic. 
Yet  he  sometimes  assumed  the  name  GUleberius,  latinized  from 
Gillebeti,  which  he  probably  received  from  the  Danes,  among 
whom  he  lived.  That  Gille  had  been  abbot  of  Bangor  may  be  de- 
duced from  his  being  called  successor  of  Congell  by  Keating,  as 
quoted  by  Gratianus  Lucius,  i.e.  Lynch,  (Cambr.  Evers.  p.  83.) 
who  thought,  and  indeed  justly,  that  this  must  have  been  the 
same  as  abbot  of  Bangor.  Peter  Walsh  (Prospect^  SfC.  p.  246) 
and  Archdall  (at  Bangor)  speak  of  him  in  like  manner.  I  do  not 
find  in  the  corrupt  English  tmnslation  of  Keating  the  title  of 
successor  of  Congell  given  to  Gille ;  but  the  author  of  it  has 
omitted  or  altered  many  parts  of  the  work. 

(58)  This  letter  is  the  Slst  in  the  SyUoge,  and  the  86th  of  Z. 
4.  Ep.  in  Gerberon's  edition  of  St.  Anselm's  works.  It  is  headed, 
Gillehertus  by  the  mercy  of  God  bishop  of  Limerick^  Lunicensis 
episcopus,  &c.  Usher  observes,  that  in  various  MSS.  Gillebert  is 
called  Lunicensisy  Lunnicensisy  or  Lumnicetisis  from  Lumneach 
tlie  Irish  name  of  Limerick. 

(59)  See  Fleury,  L*  65.  $.  46.  Usher  marks  in  the  margin  at 
this  letter  about  A,  1091< ;  but  Anselm's  disputes  with  the  Eng- 
lish kings  had  scarcely  begun  in  1094,  nor  did  he  obtain  any  vic- 
tory until  several  years  later.  Usher  was  quite  mistaken  as  to  the 
times  of  Gillebert.  Thus  at  the  Prologue,  {No.  30)  which  he 
drew  up  when  bishop  of  Limerick,  Usher  marks  A.  1090,  al« 
though  in  all  probability  Gillebert  was  not  bishop  there  for  14  or 
15  years  after  that  time^  Ware  was  cautious  in  this  respect; 
for,  without  assigning  the  time  of  GiUebert's  accession,  he  merely 
says  that  he  flourished  in  1110. 

(60)  Anselra's  letter  is  at  No.  32  in  the  Sylloge,  and  in  his 
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works^  Ep.  L*  3.  Noi  143>  addressed  to  Gillebert  Lunic^nd  epis* 
copo* 

.  (61)  As  this  letter  was  written  after  Atiselm  had  settled  his 
disputes  with  Henry  I.  and  returned  to  England  late  in  1 106,  it 
follows  that  he  had  not  heard  of  Gillebert's  promotion  until  about 
that  time.    Hence  it  is  dear,  that  it  did  not  take  place  until  after 
Anselm's  second  departure  from  England  in  1103  ;  for,  if  it  had, 
Anselm  would  certainly  have  been  apprized  of  it  before  his  re- 
turn.   It  is  probable  that  Gillebert  beoame  bishop  of  Limerick 
about  1105*    Here  I  may  observe,  that  some  fabulous  or  shallow 
writers  have  confounded  him  with  a  Giliebart  or  Gislebert,  sur- 
named  Crispinusy  who  had  been  a  monk  with  Anselm  in  the  mo- 
nastery pf  Bee  in  Normandy.     But,  as  Usher  observes  (NoU  ad 
No.  31.)  tfysA  Gislebert  never  became  a  bishop,  having  died  abbot 
of  Westminster,  where  he  was  buried.     Ledwich.   although  he 
had  Usher's  Sylloge  before  his  eyes,  and  followed  his  mistakes  as 
io.Gillebert's  letter  to  Aosdm  having  been  wiitten  in  1094^  aiid 
his^ract  on  the  Church  in  1090,  yet  (Jntiq,  Sfc.  p.  4<33)  aban- 
d<\ns.  him,  and  makes  Gillebert  the  same  as  Gislebert,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  insinuating  that'  he  was  'an  Ostman,  as  he  pretends. 
Such  is  the  Doctor's  consistency !     He  even  quotes  Ware  to  show, 
that  Gillebert  was  an  Ostman,  ^  while  Ware  says  nothing  more 
than  that  he  did  not  know  whether  he  were  an  Irishman  or  an  Ost- 
man. 

§.  x:.  In  fact  Gillebert,  subsequently  to  his  hav- 
ing received  this  letter,  signalized  his  zeal  by  en- 
deavouring to  bring  all  the  practices,  liturgical,  and 
connected  with  the  Church  service,  of  which  there 
was  a  great  variety  in  Ireland,  to  one  uniform  sys- 
tem conformably  to  that  of  the  particular  church  of 
Rome*  Comprising  these  matters  under  the  general 
name  of  ecclesiastical  orders  he  wrote  a  tract  enti- 
HedDe  usu  ecclesiasticOy  but  at  what  time  I  am  not 
able  to  ascertain,  except  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  his  having  composed  it  after  the  exhortation  he 
got  from  Anselm,  who,  had  it  been  written  sooner, 
would  have  alluded  to  it  in  his  letter,'  instead  of  en- 
courageing  him  as  one  who  had  not  yet  acted  vigour- 
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ously,  to  set  about  doing  something.  (62)  It  was 
written  before  Gillebert  became  apostolical  legate, 
as  it  contains  not  the  least  hint  relative  to  any  such 
dignity,  and  in  the  prologue,  addressed  to  the  bi- 
shops and  priests  of  all  Ireland,  he  assumes  no  other 
title  than  that  of  the  lowest  of  prelates  Gille  qf  Li" 
merick.  (63)  He  tells  them,  that  at  the  request 
and  by  the  command,  of  many  of  them  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  write  out  the  canonical  custom  in  say- 
ing the  Hours,  and  in  performing  the  offices  of  th^ 
whole  ecclesiastical  order,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing that  the  various  and  schismatical  orders,  wilh 
which  almost  all  Ireland  is  bewildered,  may  yield  to 
the  one  Catholic  and  Roman  office.  For  what,  he 
says,  can  be  more  unbecoming  or  schismatical  than 
that  a  very  learned  person  of  one  order  should  be 
like  an  idiot  or  a  layman  in  a  church,  where  a  dif- 
ferent one  is  followed  ?  Therefore  whoever  pro- 
fesses himself  a  member  of  the  Catholic  church,  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  is  joined  in  the  body  by  one 
faith,  hope,  and  charity,  so  is  he  cotnmanded  to 
praise  God  with  his  mouth  and  in  the  (same)  or- 
der with  the  other  members  of  the  Church.  To 
this  be  applies  with  great  learning  the  words  of  St. 
Paul,  (Romu  xv.  6.)  That  with  one  accord  and  one 
mouth  you  may  glorify  God.  As  then,  he  continues, 
the  division  of  languages  caused  by  pride  was 
brought  to  unity  in  the  humility  of  the  Apostles,  so 
the  confusion  of  orders,  that  has  arisen  from  negli- 
gence and  presumption,  is  through  your  exertions 
and  humility  to  make  way  for  the  consecrated  rule 
of  the  Roman  church.  Thus  he  goes  on  arguing^ 
as  if  the  unity  pf  faith  'required  also  a  uniformity  of 
ritual  practices. 

(62)  It  is  strange  that  Usher,  although  otherwise  wrong  in  his 
datcsy  could  have  made  the  writing  of  this  tract  prior  to  that  of 
the  letter. to  Anselm  and  of  Anselm's  answer. 

(63)  Episcapis  et  prubyteris  Mim  Hibemiae  infimus  pfoesur 
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ium  GiUe  Lunicensis  in  Ckristo  salutent.     Pitts,  in  his  Writers  of 
^England,  attributes  this  tract  to  a  Gilla  bishop  of  Lincoln,  a  roan^ 
who,  as  Usher  remarks,  (Not.  to  No^  30.)  never  existed. 

§•  XL  Gillebert,  although  he  knew  something  of 
these  exterior  matters,  was  a  very  shallow  theologian. 
Gregory  the  great  was  of  a  quite  different  way  of 
thinking  on  these  subjects,  as  we  see  from  his  in- 
structions to  the  monk  Augustin  ;  and  it  is  univer- 
sally allowed  not  only  in  theory,  but  by  the  actual 
and  still  subsisting  variety  of  liturgies  and  offices  in 
tHe  Catholic  church,  that  the  great  maxim  of  eccle- 
siastical unity  is  not  at  all  aflfected  by  such  variety. 
(64)     At  a  very  ancient  and  one  of  the  best  periods 
of  the  Irish  church  a  diversity  of  liturgies  and  rules 
was  added  to  those  introduced  by  St.  Patrick  ^  (65) 
but  it  was  not  supposed,  that  they  implied  any  the 
least  innovation  in  religion  or  essential  discipline. 
In  the  course  of  time  this  diversity  was  carried  to  a 
much  greater  extent;  which  was   undoubtedly  an 
inconvenience,  particularly  in  such  a  small  country 
as  Ireland.     It  seems  to  have  been  augmented  hi 
proportion   to  the   introduction   of  new  monastic 
rules,  of  which,   notwithstanding  their    being  all 
founded  on  one  original  plan,^  there  was  a  cpnsi- 
derable  number.  (66}  Such  a  multiplicity  of  different 
offices   required    some    limitation;    but    Gillebert 
was  highly  mistaken  in  calling-  them  schismatical^ 
(67)  and  equally  so  in  the  wretched  arguments  ad- 
duced by  him.     In  his  zeal  for  uniformity  he  fixed 
upon  the  peculiar  order  and  office,  which  is  strictly 
called  Roman,  and  of  which  he  seems  to  speak  as  if 
it  were  the   only   Catholic   one,  not  knowing  that 
there  were  many  others  full  as  catholic  then  and 
since  in  existence  and  actually  followed.  (68)     This 
he  strove  to  get  substituted  for  the  divers  orders 
and  offices  used  in  Ireland,  in  imitation  of  similar 
attempts  made  about  those  times  in  other  countries. 
(69)     It  is  probable,  that  Gillebert  was  encouraged 
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in  his  proceedings  by  Anselm,  although  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed,  that  Anselm  supplied  him 
with  his  bad  arguments.  What  is  become  of  his 
book  or  treatise  De  usu  eccksiasticOf  which  seems 
to  have  been  little  else  than  a  copy  of  the  Roman 
liturgy  and  office,  I  am  not  able  to  tell  j  for  it  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  tract,  which  he  wrote 
under  the  title  of  De  statu  Ecclesiag,  and  which,  it 
seems,  he  prefixed  to  it.  (70)  Gillebert  did  not 
succeed,  as  will  be  seen  lower  down,  at  least  to  any 
considerable  degree,  in  setting  aside  the  Irish  Of- 
fices. 

(64)  See,  among  other  parts  of  this  history  where  I  had  occasion 
to  touch  on  this  point.  Chap.  i.  §.S. 

(65)  See  Chap.  x.  J,  4.  -  (66)  See  Not.  58  to  Chap.  x. 
(673  Alemand  (Introd.  a  FHUt.  Monatt.  tTIrlande,  p.  14.) 

justly  censures  Gillebert  for  his  unfounded  and  ignorant  manner 
of  speaking  of  the  Irish  offices,  and  observes  that  a  similieir  va- 
liety  still  prevaHs,  particularly  among  the  religious  orders,  such  as 
the  Canhumans,  Benedictines,  Dominicans,  and  Carmelites,  whose 
masses  and  oflSces  differ  fixun  each  other  and  from  those  of  the  se- 
cular cleigy. 

(68)  Were  Gillebert  now  alive  and  to  go  to  Rome,  he  would 
find  in  that  very  city  a  great  number  of  clergymen  observing  litur- 
gies and  offices  different,  and  some  of  them  very  much  so,  from  the 
Roman. 

(69)  Pope  Gregory  VII.  was  very  anxious  to  introduce  the  Ro- 
man office  into  the  Western  churches.  On  this  point  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  some  parts  of  Spain.  (See  Fleury,  L.  6S.  §.^S.) 

(70)  Towards  the  end  of  the  prologue  De  usu,  &c.  Gillebert 
makes  mention  of  a  painted  image  of  the  Church,  which  he  had 
made.  The  tract  entitled  De  statu  Ecclesiaey  which  Usher  has 
placed  after  the  prologue,  b^ins  with  a  description  of  this  image, 
and  then  proceeds  to  an  account  of  the  various  classes  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  both  lay  and  ecclesiastical.  It  has  the  gra- 
dations of  bishops,  archbishops,  primates,-  and  popes,  who  are 
placed  over  ail  the  others.  Then  we  find  the  orders  of  ostiaro, 
lectors,  exorcists,  acolythes,  subdeacons,  deacons,  and  priests,  and 
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4ieir  various  powers  and  dudes.  In  short  it  is  a  sununaiy  of  the 
general  Canon  law  of  those  times^  mixed  with  some  observations 
on  ecdesiasdcal  dresses  and  church  utensils  and  ornaments.  Speak- 
ing <^  the  [xiest's  duty  to  pray,  Gillebert  says  that  it  is  chiefly 
fulfilled  in  celebrating  the  Hours  and  Mass,  of  which  however, 
he  adds,  as  it  cannot  be  done  briefly,  we  shall  treat  in  the  sequel. 
Here  he  alludes  to  the  treatise,  De  ttm  ecchsiastico^  which  was 
to  cotitain  the  series  of  the  whole  divine  office,  &c  a  8eries4iot  to  be 
found  in  the  tract  De  statu  Ecclesiae,  Hence  Harris  was  wrong 
{Wriiers  at  GiUe)  in  confounding  them  into  one  treatise,  and 
still  moie  wrong  (Bishops  of  Limerick)  in  saying,  that  <<  it  con- 
tains the  different  forms  of  liturgies,  and  the  various  wap  of  oete- 
brating  divine  service  in  the  church  of  Ireland ;"  for  the  tract, 
De  staki  Ecdesiaef  which  he  thought  the  same  as  the  other,  con- 
tains no  such  things,  iu)r  any  lituigy  whatsoever.  And  as  to  what 
was  contained  in  the  book  2>e  tcsu  ecdesiastico,  we  may  be  sure, 
that  they  were  not  Irish  lituigies,  but  what  Gillebert  styles  the  ca- 
nonical custom, 

§  XII.  Domnald  Mac-Amalgaid  was,  as  already 
^  stated  (71)  succeeded   in  the  see  of  Armagh  by 
Celsiis  in  the  year  1105.     Celsus,  whose  real  name 
was   Ceallach   or  Kellach,   was  a  grandson  of  the 
archbishop  Moeliosa,  Domnald's  predecessor,  by  his 
son  Aedh  or  Aidus,  and  accordingly  was  a  member 
of  that  family,  which  had  for  so  great  a  lapse  of  time 
usurped  the  possession  of  that  great  see.  (72)     But, 
although  of  that  family,  he  was  a  real  bishop,  hav- 
ing been  actually  consecrated  on  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember in  said  year,  (78)  and  before  he  had  reached 
the  canonical  age,  being  then  only  about  26  years 
old.  (74b)     He  is  said  to  have  been  very  learned, 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  gifted  with  a  truly  ec- 
clesiastical spirit,  and  was  a  most  zealous,  laborious, 
and  holy  prebte.     He  was  not  married,  as  some 
persons  have  foolishly  thrown  out ;  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,   he  exerted  himself  most  strenuously  to 
put  an  effectual  stop  to  the  hereditary  succession^ 
by  wlrieh  the  fsee  of  Armagh  had  been  go  griev- 
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ously  injured;  and/  among  many  other  regulations, 
re-established  by  his  example  and  proceemngs  the 
canonical  system  of  celibacy,  which  had  been 
broken  through  by  eight  of  his  predecessors,  who, 
although  lajrmen,  got  themselves  called  archbishops. 
(75)  St.  Bernard  tells  us, .  that  the  unhappy  state, 
to  which  the  church  of  Armagh  had  been  reduced 
by  such  enormous  abuses,  anected,  more  or  less, 
every  other  part  of  Ireland,  and  a  great  dissolution 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  together  with  a  neglect 
of  religion,  overspread  the  land.  Barbarism,  he 
adds,  amounting  to  a  sort  of  paganism,  had  been 
introduced  instead  of  Christian  practices  ;  and  bi- 
shops were  changed  and  multiplied  without  order 
or  regularity  according  to  the  mere  {)leasure  of  the 
Armagh  metropolitan,  •  so  that  almost  every  church 
had  a  bishop  of  its  own.  (76)  Whatsoever  Or  how 
far  extended  were  those  abuses^  Celsus  endeavoured 
to  correct  them  as  far  as  he  was  able,  and  by  his 

*  exemplary  conduct,  chanty,  preaching,  erecting  of 
churches,  lying  down  rules  of  discipline  arid  mora- 
lity for  the  clergy  and  people,  and  other  pastoral 

.exertions,  greatly  contributed  to  bring  about  a  better 
order  of  things.  (77)  The  first  act  of  his,  which 
I  find  specially  recorded,  was  a  visitation  of  Ulster 
in  1106,  which  seems  to  have  been  as  much  of  a 
temporal  as  of  a  spiritual  nature,  that  is,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  dues,  that  used  to  be  paid 
to  the  see  of  Armagh.  In  said  year  he  made  a 
similar  visitation  throughout  Munster,  where  he 
appears  to  have  been  well  received,  as,  besides  the 
usual  contributions  according  to  the  so  calle^  Law 
of  St.  Patrick,  many  presents  were  made  to  him. 
(78)  In  the  same  year  died  Coencomrach 
O^Boigill,  who  had  been  suffragan  bishop  to  Dbm- 
nald.  (79) 

Pi)  J.  4.  . 

(T2)  I  cannot  here  pass  by  a  most  glaring  inMnce  of  Ledwich'i 


*\ 
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ignoiaiiee^  not  to  call  it  wane,  of  Irish  histoiy.  At  p.  435  of 
his  rhapaodyf  while  blundering  about  Domnald  of  Armagh,  he 
says  that  the  see  was  then  held  by  the  Ostmen.  Lest  the  reader 
may  doubt  of  his  having  uttered  such  a  monstrous  assertion,  I 
shall  give  his  words;  <<  The  Ostmen,  who  now  possessed  the  see^ 
either  had  embraced  the  tenets  of  the  Irish,  or  xoere  married,  jor 
held  it  by  hereditary  right"  Thus  then  the  ^mDy,  which  usurped 
and  occupied  that  see  for  about  200  years,  (see  Chap.yaai.  §.\i.) 
was  not  Irish  but  Ostmannic  or  Danish,  and  accordin^y  the 
Muredachs,  Dubdalethes,  Maelmurrys,  Amalgaids,  Moeliosas, 
Domnalds,  Celladbs,  &c.  were  Ostmen,  Northmen,  or  Danes. 
Would  not  St.  Bernard,  who  inveighs  so  much  against  that 
family,  have  told  us  so,. were  it  true?  Would  not  our  annalists 
and  historians,  were  it  merely  for  the  honour  of  Armagh  and  of 
the  Irish  nation,  have  stated  that  tliose  usurpers  w^e  foreigners  ? 
Would  the  Irish  sovereigns  of  that  period  Brian  Boroimhe,  Mael* 
seachlin,  Turlogh,  Murtogh,  Mac-Lochlin,  &c.  have  allowed  Ost- 
men or  Danes  to  rule  the  primatial  see  of  Ireland,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  power  of  said  Ostmen  was  crushed  and  they  were  sub- 
ject to  Irish  kings  and  governors  ?  Why  did  not  the  Danes  of 
Dublin  and  Waterford  direct  their  bishops  elect  to  Armagh  instead 
of  to  Canterbury,  if  that  see  was  then  held  by  the  Ostmen  ? 
Ledwich  himself  tells  us  soon  after,  that  the  Armachians  were 
very  angry  with  the  Danes  of  Dublin  for  applying  on  sucli  oc- 
casions to  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury.  This  shameful  &bri- 
cadon  is  on  a  par  with  his  fable,  which  he  oflen  repeats,  of 
Christian  Ostmen  having  been  in  possession  of  Armagh  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  of  their  having  introduced  St.  Patrick  into 
Ireland.  (See  Chap.  ii.  (.  16.)  It  is  wonderful,  that  a  man  so 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  history  of  this  country  has  dared  to 
write  a  book  styled  its  Antiquities^  It  is  in  &ct  a  romance  cram- 
med with  misrepresentations,  and  circumstances  that  never  oc- 
curred. There  is  no  part  of  Europe  except  Ireland,  where  a 
person  would  have  theefirontery  to  publish  suchaworis:;  but 
Ledwich  relied  on  the  credulity  of  the  bulk  of  his  Irish  readers^ 
who  know  something  of  every  ancient  history,  excepting  that  or 
their  own  country. 

(73)  Tr.  Th,  p.  299.     Ware  Bishops  at  Celsus.    . 

(74)  Celsus  was  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age,  when  he  died  on 
the  Ist  of  April  A.D.  1129.    Hence  it  fqllows,  that,  when  con- 
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flecnted,  he  was,  at  most,  only  96  yaan  oldL  Harris  f  Bishops  at 
Cdsus)  gives  him  near  27  years;  but,  following  Ware^  he 
emmeousiy  supposed  Uiat  his  consecration  took  place  in  1 106* 
His  being  consecrated  so  young  was  owing  to  the  influenoe  of  his 
&nily,  which  had  mariced  him  out  as  successor  to  Domnald. 

(75)  St.  Bemjird,  who  says  of  Celsus  (  Fit.  S.  Malack.  cap.  7.) 
that  he  was  vir  bonus  etiimoratust  relates,  as  we  have  seen  (Chap. 
XXII.  (.  13.),  that  eight  lay  married  men,  not  in  holy  orders,  had 
preceded  him  in  the  possession  of  the  see,  and  then  states  how 
much  grieved  Celsus  was  at  the  abuses^  that  followed  from  that 
dreadful  83r8tem,  and  how  he  laboured  to  prevent  the  re<:urrence  of 
it.    Hence  it  is  as  clear  as  day  light,  that  Celsus  was  not  married ; 
and  hence  also  it  is  plain,  that  the  Irish  bishops  were  not  allowed 
to  have  wives.    For,  if  they  were,  why  did  not  those  eight  so 
called  archbishops  take  holy  orders  ?     The  fable  of  Celsus  having 
been  married  originated  with  Hanmer,  who  ( Chronidey  Sfc.  p*  203. 
new  ed.J  says,  that  '^  he  was  a  married  man,  and  died  of  great 
9^,  and  lyeth  buried  with  his  wife  and  children  in  the  said 
diurch,"  vts.  of  Armagh.     In  these  few  words  there  are  three 
lies !  Celsas  did  not  die  of  great  age ;  for  he  was  not  fifly  years 
old  when  he  died.    2.  He  was  not,  as  will  be  seen,  buried  at  Af- 
magh  but  at  Lismoce.    3*  He  had  neither  a  wife  nor  children. 
Why  did  not  Hanmer  give  us~  the  names  of  some  of  those  chil- 
dren?   Harrn  observes,  (Bishops  at  Celsus)  that  he  does  not 
know  on  what  authority  Hanmer  has  made  Celsus  a  married  man. 
The  fact  is,  that  he  had  no  authority  whatsoever,  except  perhaps 
liis  having  misrepresented  some  words  of  St.  Bernard,  who  (ib,) 
makes  mention  of  a  vision,  in  which,  when  Celsus  was  sick,  there 
appeared  to  St.  Malachy  a  tall  reverend  looking  woman,  who  was 
called  Celsus*s  wife,  and  who  presented  Malachy  with  a  pastoral 
staff  exactly  like  that,  which  belonged  to  Celsus.    It  is  evktent, 
that  this  female  figure  was  an  emblem  of  the  church  of  Armagh, 
the  ^ffitual  i^ouse  of  Ceisos,  according  to  a  very  usual  ecclesias- 
tical phrase,  and  as  a  few  lines  higher  up  St.  Bernard  introduces 
St.  Maladiy  giving  the  name  of  spouse  to  his  church  of  Connor. 
Hanmer  might  have  met  with  this  passage,  and  in  his  stupidity 
transformed  the  see  of  Armagh  into  a  real  woman.    But  where 
didhe  find  the  children !    Usher  in  his  juvenile  tract  on  Corbes,  &e. 
pabliahed  in  the  CoUeetan.  de  rebus  Hib.  vol.  U  must  have  taken 

VOL.   IV.  » 
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#019  Hi^iuvor  irbut  be  hm  ^/bmxt  €ebBg  hsalpg  -been  immMl; 
b$i^'b^  vas  «d«iwtrd8  ^eMr  infiinDed,  and  accoediqgly  in  ifais 
t^€owve  an  the  rdigUnh  ^*  ^i^^i^it.  54t  whtae  fae  b  iiiyiring 
^l^0|^v  ^e  deigy  were  in  iBoient  timet  alloiml  to  many,  ham 
not  a  moid  -idiowt  Cdans.    dut  the  doogfaty  Dr.  Lcdvich  -aiift 
4(fepB  Jttp  Jthis  jbhk,  aad  jias  jerea  added  to  the  lios  clf  Haamer. 
UeH^m,  ("p.  4a8)  that  Cehus  «< tii«i^  weH affiected  to  Rome, 
tflplild  iiot  l%e  prevailed  on  -to  ac^amte  daring  his  life  fioia  Uft 
n^  aad  lahildnen/*    Goftd  God  i  what  patienfie  is  reipiibite  toJnoad 
iMf^h  bddenlaah !     Whace  did  tlie  Dr.  lind,  that  any  one  evor 
\mk^  iCdbMis  to  quit  iiis  ivife  jand  dbildien?    Or  how  omM  he 
llffre  jMien  eoHeited  to  aqparate  from  penoDs,  that  were  not  in 
toyiflftlKAcie  ? 

(76)  St.  Bernard,  ib.    He  hadgot  his  infimBatioD  chieAy  irwn 
-Jffeiand,  as  appears  fixMn  his  piefiboe;  but -his  Imh  correspondents 
.aetto  to  have  given  too  hig^  a  colouring  to  the  abases  that  pve- 
iiwlad,  and  to  have  made  Oiem  more  diffiised  tfaroaghout  Lrdond 
than  they  teaEy  wece.    Tliat  thece  was  a  great  rekwation  of  M^ 
rfiipline  And  decay  of  religion  in  some  parts  of  Ulster  is  but  too 
7^]«ar  from  the  descdption,  which  he  gives  of  the  state  of  the 
4i«KSse  of  Coaooc,  beifbie  St.  Makchy  undertone  the  cave  4)f  it ; 
bMt  ihom  St.  Bemacd-s  own  statement  ft  is  evident,  as  wiH  beaiBea 
^IflewhanBy  tliat  other.paits  of  Inland  wene  ^not  hy  any  means  so 
vmA  infected  with  that  ffmgteae.    The  Iii^^bidiops,  of  whom 
Bl  An«dm  had  flome  fanovledge,  tax.  those  of  the  Southern  half 
m  Mortogfa  O'Biian'a  kingdom  (for  thoae^if  the  North  and  the 
^^ti^  of  that  partian  seem  toJiave  been  ahnost  unknown  to  him) 
«i>e  piatsed  by  htm  as  wligioi^  good,  and  wise  men  in  las  letter  to 
>I>oi»fiald,  ^c.    (jSee  above  §.T*)    The  hagmnmg  of  the  letter 
«Ih)«^  in  what  esteem  he  held  th^m ;  **  Odorem 'religienis  vesicae 
jiurimis  indicm  agnostensy  oahunitates  quas  patior  decim  potia- 
.itimttm  verbis  tapaive  ;  ut,  gtumto  oicitdus^  asmtitis  areaiofi,  ttuOo 
/amiU^riiM.fuismtiaii  meas  incanspecfeu  ejus  wrnktA  indioaie,  at 
iodieai]tesieQnipaasiQiiis.genBitlbu8  ipsiw  wmmcotdUsm  mhi  tta- 
^nure:'    Aadtowards  Ae  end  of  it  he  says;  ^Pfaetesaa^quaMK. 
AtUftm  reete  xAo&viem  tecUque  sapiemtem,  paatorali  aoHkntodhie 
fiat^nitftlem  veatmsR/'  Ac.   And  kiwar  dawtt;  <^  Itsmm^  dMnauna, 
««|;«mus  vos  ^  ovale  fiiD  nobis,  >er^fke  nos  de  tiflirihitionflMiS  nioatiis 
manu  viUtma  oratioHts,  jdts  ^fleHbus  padamiei  Mres  idommii^ 
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An."  ¥[^ere  audi  bishopi  presided,  it  was  imposttble  that  bar- 
barism, amounting  t»  a  lott  of  paganism,  oouki  prevail.  This 
htter  was  written  in  1095  daring  the  veiy  height  of  the  power  of 
^le  pseudd-archbishi^  of  Armagh,  and  only  ten  years  before  the 
MOeMDon  of  the  good  bishop  Celsus.  And  about  eleven  or 
tweire  yeaiB  later  writing  to  Gillebert  of  Limerick  (above  §.  9.) 
he  makes  no  eon^laint  as  to  any  great  abuses  in  Ireland,  and  speaks 
af  GidM>ert's  fellow  bishops  as  persons,  whom  he  should  apply  to 
fcr  ftirwarding  his  views.  GHlebert  himself  in  his  prologue  De  usu 
todesualico  addresses  those  fellow  bishops  in  a  style  of  the  greatest 
i«pecft  as  f)(oas  and  wcvtfay  piersons.  It  is  tlierefore  certain,  that 
St.  Bemartf  a  general  comi^aint  or  inventive  was  not  applicable  to 
all  Irebuid  nor  even  to  one  half  of  it,  although  it  was  true  as  to 
Aie  cfioceae  ^  Connor  and,  I  dare  say,  to  some  adjoining  parts. 
He  refers  lo  what  he  had  written  before  concerning  that  diocese, 
asoaplaBafeofy  of  the  view  he  gives  of  all  Ireland ;  but  it  did  not 
Mow  that,  because  matters  were  bad  enough  in  Connor,  they 
fMie  so  averjr  where  ^iae.  He  states  as  an  instaiioe  of  what  ht 
talis  paganum  the  xaoltiiiiication  of  bishops,  as  a  thing  unheard  of 
luce  tbe  very  beginning  of  Christianity.  St.  Bernard  was  not 
aware,  A»t  thk  was  owing  to  the  Irish  system  of  chorcpiscapt 
Yet  I  aliow,  tlait  it  was  carried  too  far.  At  any  rate  it  was  not 
fmffinitm,  md  he  was  aastaken  in  supposing  that  the  multiplying 
of  bibfaa|M  was  adrotanstance  unheard  of.  For  it  is  well  known, 
that  isi  tot  eaiiiet  tanev  of  the  church  a  bishop  was  placed  in  every 
iQMha,  iHteiS  tlMre  was  a  considerable  number  of  faithful,  (se^ 
Flmurf,  InOU*  M  Dr.  Ecd.  P\»i  i.  ck.  9.)  so  that  what  St.  Bemaid 
i^fsof  bcbtid,  viz.  that  aimott  eoery  church  had  a  bishop  of  kt 
omk^  was  aictttally  ^owed ;  whereas  there  wte  usually  in  those 
tiMisi  <9ttif  one  church  m  each  town.  Nor  was  there  any  law 
agahiijt  #iftig  bishops  in  snudl  cities  or  towns,  prior  to  one  of  the 
CocmoiefSiMdiea,  which,  by  the  bye,  wa3  not  generally  observed ; 
Ibr  yt^g  eiHar  It  we  find  bishops  in  numbers  of  small  places  in  the 
SastBti  c^uniries,  Africa,  &c.  sind  we  meet  with  divisions  of 
hMidj^rfdi into  smaller  ones*  (See  Bingham,  Book ii-  chap.  12.) 
On  Ae  wiM^ev  notwithstanding  the  great  corruption  of  discipline^ 
&C.  in  some  parts  ef  Ireland,  the  greatest  portion  of  the  Irish 
church  was,  even  before  the  times  of  Celsus  and  St.  Malachy,  as 
pure  as,  I  believe,  any  other  national  church  of  that  period  ; 
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which,  if  necessary,  might  be  shown  from  Sc   Bernod's  own 
worics,  and  even  from  his  above  mentioned  piefiwew 

As  St  Bernard  had  confined  his  severe  remarks  on  the  ecdeaias- 
tlcal  state  of  Ireland  to  those  times,  it  was  not  &ir  in  Dr.  Mihicr 
to  apply  them  in  a  peevish  note  of  his  against  the  Irish  natioB 
{Inquiry f  alias  Tour  in  Irdand,  Additional  Notes,  p,  50.)  to  a 
later  period,  viz.  that  just  prior  to  the  settlement  of  the  English 
in  Ireland,  which  was  later  by  above  60  years  than  theaocssioQ  of 
Celsus,  and  by  near  50  than  when  St.  Malachy/had  set  about 
reforming  the  diocese  of  Connor.  Had  the  Doctor  been  more 
izool  on  this  subject,  he  could  have  learned  from  St.  Bernard^  that 
a  great  change  was  brought  about  by  those  two  holy  [Hclates  ; 
and,  had  he  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  look  into  our  ecdesiasti* 
cal  history,  he  would  have  found  that,  through  not  only  their  ck- 
jertions,  but  likewise  of  others,  who  came  after  them,  such  as  Ge* 
lasius  of  Armagh,  &c.  &c.  the  Irish  church  was,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  English,  in  a  veiy  different  state  from  what  St.  Bernard  re* 
presents  it  to  have  been  in  about  the  beginning  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury. Dr.  Milner  ought  to  have  distinguished  the  times  so  as  not 
to  make  a  reader  thiiik,  that  St.  Bernard  was  describing  the  Irish 
church  as  it  stood  when  the  English  came  over;  for  surdy  he  can- 
not but  know,  that  the  saint  was  dead  many  years  prior  to  that 
event.  But  he  throws  different  periods  into  one ;  and  after  pro- 
nouncing that  the  Irish  were  then  a  motley  group  of  Irish,  Scott, 
and  Ostmen  or  Scandinavians  (pray  what  were  then  the  Eogliih  ? 
Saxons,  Danes,  Normans,  French,  &c)  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  in  spite  even  of  St.  Mdachy  and  Cardinal  Paparo,  the  state 
of  religion  and  morality  was  amongst  them  in  the  most  fretful  dis- 
order. The  sequel  of  this  woric  ^l  show,  that  thisis  an  unfiMind- 
ed  assertion ;  and  Dr.  Milner  would  do  well  not  to  meddle  again 
with  Irish  history,  until  he  diall  have  Jeamed  son^ipthing  more 
about  it.  It  will  not  do  to  tell  us,  as  he  does  in  said  note,  that 
*<  most  of  the  writers,  who  enlighten  Ireland  at  the  presant  day  in 
religious  as  well  as  in  profiine  literature,  are  Englishmen*"  Beit  ao 
and  let  Dr.  Mflner  be  one  of  them ;  but  certunly  he  has  not  en- 
Uf^btened  us  as  to  this  part  of  either  our  civil  or  ecclesiastical  history. 

(77)  See  Tr.  Th.  p.  800.  (78)  /i.  p.  899. 

(79)  Ih^  See  above  $.4. 
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§•  XIII.  In  the  year  lili  Celsus  attend^  at  the 
great  synod,  or  rather  national  convention,  of  Fiadh* 
niac-x\engussa,  together  with  Moelmnrry  0*Dunain, 
archbishop  of  Cashel,  fifty  other  bishops,  three  hun- 
dred priests,  and  three  thousand  persons  of  the  cle- 
rical order ;  besides  Murtogh  O'Brian,  king  of  Leth- 
mogha  and  the  nobles  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  in  which 
many  regulations  were  made  for  the  conduct  of  the 
clergy  and  pe'ople.  (80)  This  synod  is  called  by 
some  writers  that  of  Usneach,  which  if  it  be  correct, 
Fiadh-mac-Aepgussa  was  situated  near  the  famous 
hill  of  Usney  in  the  now  county  of  Westm'eath.  (8 1 ) 
Yet  I.  find  them  distinguished  as  two  distinct  synods, 
and  that  of  Usneach  represented  as  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dividing  the  parishes  of  Meath  between  the 
sees  of  Clonmacnois  and  Clonard..  It  is,  however, 
stated  to  have  been  held  in  the  same  year ;  but  nei- 
ther Murtogh  O* Brian,  nor  Celsus,  nor  Moelmurry, 
are  mentioned  as  having  been  present  at  it.  (82^ 
From  Moelmurry  O'Dunain  being  called  archbishop 
in  the  accounts  of  the  synod  of  Fiadh-mac- Aengussa 
it  appears,  that  the  see  of  Cashel  was  by  this  time 
generally  recognized  as  metropolitan.  Moelmurry's 
predecessor  Domnald  O' Heine  had  been  honoured 
with  that  title,  and  enjoyed  a  certain  precedency 
over  the  other  bishops  of  the  southern  half  of  Ireland. 
(88)  This  prerogative  was  ratified  and  enlarged  by 
Celsus  either  in  that  synod  or  prior  to  it,  sp  that 
Cashel  became  in  reality  d  truly  archiepiscopal  and 
metropolitan  see,  yet  with  this  condition  that  it  was  to 
be  subordinate  to  the  primatial  one  of  Armagh.  (84) 
This  act  of  Celsus  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  rope 
Innocent  II.  and  thus  there  were  in  Ireland  two 
archbishops  invested  with  full  canonical  jurisdiction, 
viz.  the  primate,  who  reserved  to  himself  the  Northern 
half  and  the  primatial  rights  over  all  Ireland ;  and 
the  archbishop  of  Cashel,  who  was  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  Southern  half. 

After  the  synod  of  Fiadh-mac-Aengussa  anothw: 
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was  held  at  Rath  -Breasail,  over  which  presided  Gille 
or  Gillebert,  bishop  of  Limerick  and  then  apostolical 
legate  in  Ireland.  (85)  The  precise  year  of  this 
synod  I  cannot  ascertain ;  but  it  must  have  been  later 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  and,  on  comparing  va- 
rious circumstances,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  was 
ahoutA.D.  1118*  (86)  As  Gillebert  was  at  this 
time  apostolical  legate,  he  must  have  received  his 
appointment  from  Pope  Pascal  IL  as  appears  most 
probable,  or  perhaps  from  Gelasius  II.  (87)  Our 
writers  do  not  tell  us  where  Aath-Breasail  was  situ* 
^ted ;  but,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  name,  I 
should  think  it  was  in  the  sdistrict  anciently  called 
Hy-Bressail,  now  Clanbrassil  in  the  county  of  Ar- 
magh, or  in  the  other  Hy-Bressail,  that  formed 
part  of  Hy-falgia  (the  ancient  OflFaly)  in  Lein- 
ster.  (88) 

(80)  lb.  from  the  4  Masters.  The  true  date  of  this  syaimi 
was  not,  as  Ware  (Bishops  at  CelsusJ  m  his  usual  mode  of 
adding  a  year  insinuates,  1112,  but  1111,  as  have  also  the  Aanala 
of  Innisfallen,  which  give  the  following  account  of  it.  "  il.  1 11 }« 
^^  A  general  convention  of  the  noblemen  of  Ireland,  both  defgy  aad 
^  laity,  was  held  by  Murtogh  0'Brian>  monarch  of  Ireland  at 
<<  Fiadh-Aengussa,  wherein  ware  assembled  the  noUlity  of  Mun- 
^  ster,  and  Madmuire  O'Dunain  archbishc^  of  Irelan4»  and  Gei|L- 
<<  lach  (Celsua)  Mac-Aodha  successor  of  St.  Patrick-^e  nui^n^ 
<<  ber  of  men  in  holy  orders^  who  were  at  that  convention,  Sft 
^  bishc^,  317  priests,  160  deacons>  mid  a  Tast  njuiober  of 
<'  clergy  of  inferior  d^ree ;  and  in  that  synod  many  reguiation» 
<<  were  made/*  Keating  {Book  2.  p.  100.  DubliiK  ed.)  alfo  al- 
feributes  the  s umm<»ing  of  tins  synod  to  Murtogh  Q!fi^nan>  Qnd 
ealls  Maoknuire  O'Dunain  archbishops  but  differs  4'ob^  ^^  CV)-* 
nids  as  to  the  numb^  of  clergymen  present.  Their  calling  MaoK* 
muire  archbishop  of  Ireland  must  b^  understood  rdatively  10- 
ijiat  part  of  it,  which  formed  Miirtogh's  kii^fdpni,  UTi.  I.et)i*mQghe^ 
The  Annab  of  Connau^it,  qupted  by  Ware,  (ib.),  give  hjm,  tlie 
title  of  archbishop  of'  Cashel ;  and,  the  4  Ma9t^f»  (af^  T^  Tk^p* 
308«)  style  him  archbishop  of  Mumter,    H^uy  of  Marlebup^h, 
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wifm  Aia^y  or  nKber  past  o^  tbeoa^  are  at  the  end  of  H«BW9c'i 
chroniGte^  places  at  said  year  &  great  couocil  of  bisbop*  te»  con- 
veiiefiU  ke>  atiga^  by  Maurice  Mac-irf>chlin  kion^  oC  Ireland.  He 
cattfiwiided  t)us  Maiusice»  »•  e.  Murchertadi>  or  Muri^.  wbo. 
did  mot  beooBfie  king  of  {celaDdi  uatU  inaa)c  jears  ]al^»  with  Miu^ 
li^  O'Briaa.  Jsv  Uke  maimer  th^  kave  been  coafouaded  by  the 
BeUandiBts,  who  (at  Cehus  Gth^dprii)  mifiundeiatandii^  Cdgan 
Mhei  Miirtoffh  0*Bfian».  king  of  the  South,  a  nephew  of  Dom- 
aalA  Ma^-LocUini  the  Ui^  of  the  North, 

(61)  GiHgiui  s^«  (Tr.  Th.jh  299.)  that  in  the  maigin  of  the  4 
Maalew  the  aynod  of  Fiadh^jnac^Aengussa  is  called  that  of  Us- 
awohu  Haimhas  in.a  note  (Buhope  at  Cekus) ;  "  Fiadh-mac- 
Aaiyiaaat  aa  much  aa  to  $ay,  the  land  or  the  wood  of  the  son  of 
Aoigu^  waa-in  very  ancient  times  called  Coendmim^  and  afler- 
waida  Usmoi^  it  is  now  ^led  ilie  hill  of  Usney,  and  stands  in, 
the  haaooiy  of  iUthoanraihy.  and  county  of  Westmeatb>  about  six» 
vdcs  S.  W.  of  MuUingav.' 

(82^)  Inumediatiely  aiUv  the  account  of  the  synod  of  Fiddhvn^ac,- 
Aoigjussa  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen  add ;  **  In  the.same  year  thf^ 
great  synod  of  Usneach  was  also  held ;  wherein  tlie  pasishes  of 
Meath  wero  equa%  divided  between  the  bishops  of  Clonmacnpis 
aadi  Clonaid— -Thare  attended  at  these  r^ulations  in  that  qrnod 
MoEsig^  Q^iyiaalwrachlain,  £ocha  0'KeUy»  and  the  clergy  of  the 
religious  hoose  of  $t«  Kieran  (ClonmacnoisO>  ti^gether  with  GioUa^ 
Criost  O'Maoilleaa  abbot  of  Clonmacnpis.'* 

i^),  See  Cha^,  xjiw.§^  6.  and  above  $.7.  Keating  says»  (S. 
2.  p,  6.>  that  the  archbishop  of  Cashd  used  to  be  called  arch- 
bishop of  Lethe*mogba»  the  soutliem  half.  Bul^  as  far  as  I  cap 
judge»  no  bishop  of  thab  see  was  thus  distinguished  until,  the  reign 
of  Murtogh  Q'J^naOf  oc»,at  the  earli^t,  of  his  father  Turlogh. 

(Si)  St,  Bennidi  ha^g  observed  (  VU.  S.  Med.  cap.  7.)  tliat, 
owing  to  the  reverence  and  honour*  in  which  the  memory  of  Su 
Patrick  as  apostle  of  Ireland  was  held,  all  the  bishops  priests, 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  Irish  clergy>  &c.  acknowl^edged  the 
metropolitaa  o£  Armagh  as  their  chief  superior,  says  (cap.  lOf) 
that  "  there,  was  another  metropolical  see,  which  CelsuS  had 
wwly  appomUdi,  yet  subject  ta  the  hrst  see,  and  to,  its  archbi- 
shop as^  pripaate/  The  phrase  appointed  is.  not  in  opposition  to 
wi^  has^biei^  wid  oi  the  bishops  of  Cashel  having  been  styled 
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archbishops,  before  Celsus  not  only  confirmed  that  tftle,  but  in- 
vested them  with  more  than  honorary  jurisdiction^  and  thua  ap- 
pointed  Cashel  a  truly  arcfaiepiscopal  see.    Thitf;  Cashel  waa  the 
see  aDuded  to  by  St.  Bernard,  it  would  be  wily  to  call  in  qi:^flti<m. 
Its  bishop  is  the  only  <me,  who,  besides  the  (Mrimate,  is  called 
archbishop  in  the  account  of  the  synod  of  Fiadh-mac-Aengussa 
and  in  other  documents  of  those  times.    Harris  need  not  have 
been  so  cautious  as  he  was,  {Btshaps  at  Si.  Malachy)  where  he 
says  that  the  new  metropolis  spoken  of  by  St.  Bernard  is  sup- 
posed  to  be  Cashel.     He  refers  to  Mac-Mahon  s  Jus  Pritnat.  Ar^ 
mach.    Now  Mac-Mahon  not  only  supposes  it,  but  asserts  it  as  an 
undoubted  fact.    Thus  at  No.  7  he  writes ;  **  novam  metropolim 
~^atet  fuisse  Cassdiensem  ex  vita  S.  Christiani  Lismorensis  et  ex 
niimerosa  synodo  (Fiadh-mac-Aengussa)  &c.  (See  dsd  ib.  Noa. 
62,  and  201.)    He  seems  to  say,  that  Celsus  transferred  the  me- 
tiopoHtical  power  from  Emly  to  Cashdl ;  but  whatever  preroga- 
tive Emly  had  enjoyed,  and  which,  as  I  have  akeady  observed 
more  thim  once,  was  never  truly  metropolitieal,  it  had  lost  it  be- 
fore Celsus'  time,  as  is  dear  from  what  we  have  seen  concemiitg 
Domnald  0*Heine. 

(i55)  Keating,  History,  &c.  B.  2.  p.  100.    Gratianus  Ludua 
(Lynch)  thought,  (Cambr.  Evers.  p.  37.)  that  this  lynod  was  the  . 
same  as  that  of  Fiadh-mac-Aengussa,'  and  strives  to  prove  it 
from   the  Annals    of  Innisfallen,    which,  as  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cov^,    make  no  mention  of  Rathbreasafl,    or,   as    he  calls  it» 
MuighbrasseU    He  may  paiiaps  have  found  m  some  copy  of  said 
annals  a  mai^ginal  note  indicating  that  the  83mod  was  called  by 
bdth  names  i  but  Keating,  who  treats  of  both  those  synods,  (ib,) 
expressly  distinguishes  them ;  and  from  his  account  of  that  of 
Rathbreasail,  which  he  took  fit)m  the  Book  of  Clonenagh,  it  ia 
evident  that  they  were  different  assemblies.     Besides,  were  they 
one  and  the  same,  would  he  have  omitted  in  his  account  of  that 
of  Fiadh-mac-Aengus>sa  the  name  of  Gille,  who  undoubtedly  pre- 
sided over  the  synod  of  Rathbreasil? 

(86)  Ware  (Bishops  at  Gille)  says,  that  it  was  held  in  1110. 
In  this  case  it  should  have  been  prior  to  that  of  Fiadh-mac-Aen- 
gussa, which  sat  in  1111.  But  this  cannot  acccml  with  what  will 
be  soon  seen  concerning  the  number  of  Irish  bishops  having  been 
reduced  by  a  decree  of  the'  synod  of  Ratlibreasail  much  bdow 
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thit  of  fifty  or  ftioie^  who  attended  at  Fladb-mac-Aengutsik 
Lyndi  sajSy  fioc.  cit.)  that  Keating  aaugns  it  to  1110;  and  I  be^* 
lieve  that  it  was  from  him  that  Ware  took  this  date.  But  in  the 
EngiiBh  translation  of  Keating's  histoiy  the  year  marked  for  it  is 
1115.  Whidisoever  of  these  dates  were  the  original  one  of 
Keating,  whose  notation  of  years  is  fi'equently  wrong,  we  need 
not  inquire ;  for  neither  of  them  is  correct.  In  fact,  the  synod 
of  Rathbreasail  could  not  have  been  jield  before  lllS^  whereas 
it  was  attended  by  MoeEosa,  archbishop  of  Cashel,  the  successor  of 
Mbelmurry  O'Dunain,  who  died  in  the  latter  end  of  1117.  On 
the  other  hand  it  could  not  have  been  later  than  the  early  part 
of  1119,  if  it  be  true,  as  Keating  says,  that  it  was  summoned  in 
the  reign  of  Murt(^  O'Brian,  who  died  on  the  ISth  of  March  in 
laid  year.  (See  Chap*  xxiv.  $.  14.)  What  Keating  calls  the 
re^  of  Murtogh  must  be  understood  of  his  life ;  for  Murtoghr 
had  been  dispossessed  of  the  throne  in  1116,  (ti.)  and  accord- 
ingly before  the  meeting  of  that  assembly. 

(87)  Neither  St.  Bernard  who  makes  mention  f  VU.  &  Mai. 
cap.  7  and  11.)  of  Gillebert  as  apostolical  legate,  nor  Keating, 
who  gives  him  that  title,  when  treating  of  the  synod  of  Rath- 
hreasil,  nor  any  of  our  historians,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  haa 
marked  the  time  of  his  being  raised  to  that  office.  It  could  not 
have  been  before  the  pontificate  of  Pascal  II.  which  1>egan  in 
1099,  whereas  Gillebert  was  not  a  bishop  at  that  time.  X^bove 
$.  9.)  Pascal  lived  untfl  January  in  1118,  and  might  have  been 
acquainted  with  Gillebert,  who  had  traveDed  in  his  younger  days, 
or  perhaps  was  informed  of  his  character  by  St.  Ansehn.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  Gillebert  was  appointed  legate  by  him 
than  by  his  successor  Gelasius  II.  whose  troublesome  pontificate 
did  not  last  quite  a  year. 

(88).  See  for  the  Hy-Bressail  in  Co.  Armagh  AA.  SS.  p.  62. 

and  Tr.  Th,  p.  293 ;  and  for  the  other  Harris  Antig.  eh,  7  at  Hy 

fdpa.    According  to  Lynches  system  Rathbreasail  would  have 

been  in  Westmeath ;  but,  as  it  is  unfounded,  (above  Not.  85.)  so 

is  also  this  consequence. 

§.xiv.  This  synod  was  attended,  like  that  of 
Fkidh-mac-Aengussa,  not  only  by  bishops  and  cler- 
gymen of  Tarious  ranks,  but  likewise  by  distinguished 
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laymiea  fram»  it  seems,  all  pavts  ^  irobnd.  Th« 
only  names>  which  I  find  recorded,  of  its  laemiMi^^ 
are  those  of  Celsus  of  Anoa^  and  Moeliosa  f  servant 
of  Jesus  J  Mac-Aimnhire,  alias  0'Foghlada»  iifch*^ 
hishop  of  Cashel,  and  sueceascur  oi*  Madoiwry* 
O'Duoain^  who  died  at  CloaaTd  in  tl>e'  77tb  yeav  oi 
hiaage,  on  the  24th  of . December  A.IX*  I  h  1 7,tbaviog 
lefl  a  great  reputation  for  wisdoia,  virtue,  and 
liberality  to  the  poor.  (89)  Theyj^aodmsoeoQpied 
chiefly  in  iorxning  a  regular  division  ef  dio^se» 
throughout  Ireland,  and  in  fixing  their  boundaries. 
It  was  decreed  that,  exclusive  of  Dublin^  wbach  wa» 
left  subject  to  Canterbury, there  shovld  be  2:4diocese8k 
is  inljeth-^ttia  subject  to- the  archbishop  of  ArvaagK 
and  12  others  in  Leth*in<^ha  subject  to  the  archbishop 
of  Cashek  Of  the  former,  five  were  in  Ulster,  viz. 
Clogher,  Ardsrath,  Deny,  Connor,  Down  ;  five  ivk 
Cottnaught,  viz.  Tuam,  Clonfert,.  Cong>  Kitlajia,  Ard- 
cam  r  and  two  in.  Meath,  whidi?  by  order  of  this 
synod  were  to  be  eonsideired  as  the  only  fixed  sees 
for  that  territovy,  Duleek  and  Clonaxd,  (90)  Of 
the  twelve  sees  of  Leth^mogha  beiges  Cashel,  were 
in  Munster,  viz.  Lismore«  or  Waterford,  Coiis:,  Rath^ 
maigjbe  Deisgirt,  Limerick,.  Killaloe^  Emly;  (91) 
and  firve  in  Leinster,  viz.,  Kilkenny,,  (9^.)'  Leighlin, 
Kildare,  Glendaloch,  and  Ferns.  On  looking  over 
the  bouodaries  marked  ibr  those  dioceses,  a  very 
great  pact  of  whick  can  scarcely  be  poioXed  out  at 
present  on  account  of  the  changes  of  naoies,  it  is 
clear  that  the  synod  intended,  besides  i;educii:^  the 
number  of  sees,  to  render  all  the  dioceses  of  Jbreland 
nearly  of  e^aal  extent ;  but  it  did  not  succeed,  at 
least  to  any  considerable,  degree  in  reducing  th& 
number  ;  whereasf  we  find  at  the  time  of  the  coun«» 
cil  of  Kells  in  1152  many  more  sees  than  those  here 
laid  down,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  said  24* 
sees  not  even  spoken  of,  as  if,  notwithstanding  the 
decree  of  Rathbreasaii,  they  had  either  not  h^en 
established  or  bad  in  a  very  sho£t  time  ceased  te* 
exist.  (93)     Another  important  regulation  was,  that 
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by  an  act  of  **  this  conTenlion  tbe  revMues  of  the 
*'  ehvgy  and  the  Church  lands  were  confirmed  to  the 
*'  sevend  bishops  of  Ireland  for  their  maintenanee 
**and  support  of  the  epise<^l  character;  which 
**  hinds  were  to  be  exempted  from  tribute  and  chief 
^  rents  and  other  public  contributions,  and  so  remain 
^*  in  that  state  cf  freedom  and  independenc7  ler 
**ever."  (94)  It  is  probable  that  some  other 
decrees  were  enacted  by  this  assemUy ;  but,  as  far  ae 
I  knoWy  there  remains  no  account  of  them*  Ite 
proceedings  concluded  with  the  f<^lowing  declaratioa : 
"  The  blessing  qfGod  Almighty,  and  qfSU  Peter 
md  8t:  Paulj  and  of  the  representer  (^St.  Peter^s 
suecessoTf  the  legate  GioUa-Aspuie  bishop  qf  Li^ 
mericki  and^  of  Cealiaek  St.  Patrick^s  successor, 
frimate  qf  Ireland^  and  of  MaoiUIosa  mac^Ahtm^ 
hire  archbishop  qf  Cashed  and  qf  all  tke  bishops, 
gentry^  and  clergy  in  this  hofy  synod  qf  Math^ 
breasail  light  and  remain  upon  every  om,  that  shall 
sppro'voy  ratify,  and  observe  these  ordinances :  and, 
m  the  oti^er  side,  their  closes  on  the  infringers  ^ 
^m."  (»5) 

(89)  Annak  of  inaig&lleQ  9k  A.  Mil  and 4 Mbstmr op.  Jn. 
Tk,  p.  306.  Ware  {ArcbMekops  of  Casbd^  hw  n  his  umbL' 
maoner,  and  without;  necessity^  changed  IlH  into  111&  lam 
Burpased  at  hiB  saying,  (t^)tb«tModio8a  OTogUsdaisDotGaBed 
archiakap;  whereas  not  odbf  the  4  Idbiten  (t^^  cxpoessly  style 
hfan  arMMop  of  <kuhd,.\mt  hkewise  Keabng  gwss.  hios  the 
Bsme  tkle^  and  the  AanalB  of  innisfiJlevt  (at  A.  113^)  call  fain 
orMishi^  of  Mumtwi9*  He  was  the  sob  o£  one  AianhiBa  of  m 
fivnily  sumamed  C^Fo^dada* 

(90)  Keating  ib.  Lynch  in  his  endeavours  to  shonr,  dufe  the 
spod  of  Bat^breasil  was  the  saase  as  that  of  Fiadi^nac^iAe^gusaa 
or  Uisneadi^.  asiera  to  this  regulation^  by  which  t»oi  seesi  weaa 
ftiFied  fyr  Mcatik  settu^  aside  some  dthcis,  whidi  it  had  bdSiB»L 
But  he  did  iMt  caiisider»  ih»t  there  waa^a  maitsmk  dflfereaeei  be* 
tve«%  wlHit  p«Kl  aft  Usneaeby.  and  the  deemei  of  Bsatfabrcaafl* 
The  two'seas  flMiHicBMd  m  the  fuxMp^xiffk  o£  UsBeaeia  wcse^.  aa 
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we  have  just  seen^  {§.  IS.)  Cbmnacnois  and  donafd,  whereat 
tiioee  xiam^  and  established  by  the  r^ulatian  of  Hathbreasilweie 
Duleek  and  Clonard* 

(91)  In  Keating*s  enumeration  of  the  sees  of  Leth^mogba,  tbe 
names  of  which  he  gives  twice,  there  is  a  contradiction,  owing  to 
his  wretched  translator.  At  first  this  bungler  reckons  seven  o^ 
them  in  Munster,  besides  Cashel,  making  Rathmaighe  and  Deii^ 
girt  two  distinct  ones.  Afterwards,  when  marking  the  boundaries 
of  the  dioceses,  he  joins  Rathmaighe  and  Deisgirt  into  one  name 
and  as  if  of  one  place ;  and  so  the  matter  stands  in  Keating's  ori* 
ginal  in  both  passages ;  thus  the  number  of  the  Munstar  dioceses* 
besides  Cashel,  was  six.  The  diocese  of  Rathmaighe  Deisgirt 
was  undoubtedly  the  same  as  that  of  Ardfert,  as  appears  fix>in 
Cean-Meara  (Kenmare),  Feil  (the  river  Feal),  and  Doirbre  (the 
same  as  the  now  barony  of  Iveragh)  being  reckoned  among  ita 
boundaries.  Rathmaighe  was  sumamed  Deisgert  (Southen)  to 
distinguish  it  from  Rathmuighe  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  It  is  worth. 
observing  tliat,  according  to  this  decree,  Waterford  was  united  to 
Lismore,  a  union  which  was  afterwards  broken. 

(92)  In  another  part  of  this  enumeration  instead  of  Kilkenny  we 
find  KUcuUen;  but  Keating*s  original  has  not  Kilcullen-but  Kil- 
kenny alone.  And,  what  makes  it  still  more  dear,  a  place  called. 
MiUadhach  near  the  river  Barrow  is  laid  down  as  an  eastern 
boundary  of  the  diocese  in  question,  being  mariced  at  the  same 
time  as  a  western  one  of  the  diocese  of  Ferns,  and  also  as  a  bound- 
ny  of  that  of  Waterford  or  Usmore.  This  could  not  answer  for  a 
diocese  of  Kilcullen,  and  accordingly  the  true  reading  is  KUken" 
ny.  Whether  the  synod  used  this  name,  or  Keatmg  adopted  it 
inasmuch  as  Kilkenny  had  become  before  his  time  the  residence 
of  the  bishops  of  Ossory,  I  am  not  able  to  tell ;  but  the  name 
Kilkenny  has  never  adhered  to  the  see,  nor  was  it  until  m^iy 
years  after  the  synod  of  Rathbreasil  that  its  bishops  b^an  to  re- 
side in  that  city. 

(93)  At  the  time  of  the  council  of  Kells  there  were,  as  will 
be  seen,  besides  the  archiepiscopal  seei^  34  bishoprics.  That 
council  was  attended  by  some  bishops  of  old  sees  omitted  by  the 
synod  of  Rathbreasil,  such  as  those  of  Clonmacnois,  Achoniy, 
Ardagh,  &c.  On  the  other  hand  in  the  account  of  the  council  of 
Kells  aie  not  mentioned  the  sees  of  Cong  and  Ardcam. 
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(94)  Keating,  ib. 

(95)  1  have  taken  these  wonb  fitmi  Peter  Walsh's  Prosped  of 
tki  state  of  Irdand  (p,  248.),  who  prolfesaeB  to  have  copied  diem 
fiom  Keating,  v^ose  translator  has  omitted  them,  meiely  statingp 
diat  the  synod  left  the  blessing  of  God  and  its  own  upon  those, 
who  should  support  and  vindicate  the  regulations  made  with  re- 
gard to  the  bishoprics  and  their  limits,  &c. 

§•  XV.  Before  the  synod  of  Rathbreasil  was  held 
Celsus  had  made  two  visitations  of  Connaught,  the 
second  of  which  was  in  1116.  (96)  The  first  might 
have  been  in  1106,  the  year,  in  which  he  made  his 
circuit  of  Ulster  and  Monster,  and  perhaps,  in  mak* 
ing  his  way  from  the  former  to  the  latter  province, 
took  his  route  through  Connaught.  It  is  related, 
tkat  in    1121    Celsus  was  appointed  bishop  also  of 

.  Dublin  with  the  common  consent  of  the  Irish  and 
Northmen  or  Danes.    (07)     This  must  have  been 

^  after  the  4th  of  July  of  said  year,  on  which  the 
bishop  Samuel  O'Haingly  died.  (98)  It  is  not  easy 
to  understand,  what  is  meant  by  the  appointment  of 
Celsus  to  the  see  of  Dublin ;  for  surely  it  cannot  be 
supposed,  that  he  intended  to  become  a  pluralist. 
The  probability  is,  that  on  the  death  of  Samuel  he 
wished  to  bring  that  see  under  his  jurisdiction,  and 
that  his  Views  were  favoured  by  a  part  of  the  clergy* 
and  people,  who  applied  to  him  to  take  upon  himself 
the  administration  of  the  diocese  until  matters  could 
be  properly  arranged.  Anselra  of  Canterbury,  for 
whom  the  Irish  prelates  entertained  great  respect, 
was  dead  since  the  year  1 109  \  and  it  was  now 
thought  full  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
Canterbury  over  any  part  of  Ireland.  Waterford 
and  Limerick  had  been  already,  by  the  decree  of  Rath- 
breasil, placed  under  the  archbishop  of  Cashel  (99) 
imd  the  Irish  bishops,  particularly  (Jelsusj  considered 
it  very  unbecoming,  that  the  church  of  Dublin  should 
remain  separated  from  the  body  of  the  Irish  hierarchy. 
Whether  Celsus  actually  governed  the  see  of  Dublin 
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for  some  time,  in  consequence  of  said  appointment, 
however  it  may  be  understood,  I  am  not  able  to 
^^K^ertain ;  but  the  ftct  iti,  that  a  mqority  of  the 
burgfifis^  and-  dergy  <»f  the  cttj  opposed  his  plan, 
and  elected  Gregory,  (100)  ivho  was  as  yet  not  a 
deacon,  for  their  bishop.  They  i^nt  him  to  Eng** 
land  with  a  letter  directed  to  Ralph,  archbish(^  of 
-Canterbury,  (101)  from  which  it  appears,  that  therfe 
had  been  a  contest  relative  to  the  dependence  of 
Dublin  on  that  see.  This  is  clear  from  the  very 
terms  of  the  head  or  address,  in  which  the  electors, 
not  content  with  calliag  themselves  the  burgessep 
and  clergy  of  Dublin,  represent  themselves  as  all  the 
borgesses  and  all  the  clergy.  (102)  Then  they  tell 
him,  that  they  think  it  fit  to  send  to  him  Gregory 
tibeir  elect ;  for,  they  add,  "we  were  always  willingly 
**  subject  to  the  direction  of  your  predecessors,  from 
**  whom  we  remember  that  our  people  received  the 
*^  ^ecclesiastical  dignity.  Know  then,  that  the  bishops 
**  of  Ireland  entertain  a  very  great  jealousy  agaiv^ 
^^  usy  and  most  of  all  the  one  who  resides  at  Armagh, 
"  because  we  are  unwilling  to  submit  to  their  ordi- 
*'  nation,  but  wish  to  be  always  under  your  dominion. 
"  Therefore  we  supplicantly  request,  that  you  will 
*•  promote  Gregory  to  the  holy  order  of  episcopacy, 
^  if  yon  wish  to  retain  any  Icmger  thii»  diocese,  which 
**  we  have  preserved  for  you  during  a  eoninderable 
« time/' 

(96)  Tr.  Th.p.m>. 

i9l)  16.  frcm  the  4  Misters,  and  Haas^  (Bishops  at  Cdmi) 
who  rafers  afao  to»  the  Annala  of  Muldfemon,  which,  have  at  A^ 
1121,  CeUstinu^  (Cehaur)  Primas  anhiepmoptOtan  DadUn  a&qdt. 
Tbfij  are  wFMigin  callmgdiesce  of  Di:Mln«7«Ai^pMi^^ 

(98)  Abore  §.5. 

(9$)  Yeftdie  Danes  of  liimedck  suecesded,  after  Gitclbeit's 
dtarti,  k  opiMBkion  kT  that  decree,  in  getting  their  bidMp  ciMife* 
crttfdot  CBatBriituy. 
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iW3ii  Colgan,  qaoling  Xht  4  Mastm  (Fr.  7<&:  p.  909.)  calls 
lOm^Srmim;  mt  Irkii  ttaime  ^mith  a  l4riin ternnation. 

^m)  Tfau  iMer  ^s  at  No.  40  m  Ushtt^s  Sj/Soge. 

(IW)  DomiDo  revereindftsmio  a€  religtosiBfliiM,  RaAilplio  ar- 
chi^Rsoopo  Oantuariae,  oncires  Inagenaes  DaUiiiae  cfvitatia»  ctcfio 
Itei^fte  derieonira  cofii^Htus^  &c. 

§.  xvi.  These  Dtnish  dectors  ivvase  ftfiskted  by 
40  Iriiii  (soveireigii,  who  mti^  ImTe  been  bo  other  tknti 
iheoM  to  whom  Dublin  was  then  subject.     This 
lovereign  was  Tirdelvac  or  Turlo^  O'Conor,  who, 
fiom  having  been  originally  Icing  only  of  Comiaught, 
extended  in  oeurse  of  time  his  dominion  over  other 
f«tft  o£  Ireland,  and  became  master  of  Dublin  in 
the  yen- 1118.  (1>0S)     He  wrote  a  letter  to   Hetiry 
i.  king  of  England  for  the  purpose  of  recommending 
a  request  of  the  burgesses  of  DuUin  relative  to  this 
matter,  in  consequence  of  which  Henry,  calling  him 
iing  (^  Ireland^  directed  this  note  to  the  archbishop 
Ralph :  <'  The  king  of  Ireland  has  announced  to 
"  me  by  a  brief  of  Lis,  and  the  burgesses  of  Dublin, 
•*  that  diey  have  chosen  this  Gregory  to  be  their 
^  bishop,  and  that  they  send  him  to  you  to  be  con- 
**  seerated.      Accordingly   I  give  you  this  notice, 
"  that,  complying  with  theirpetition,you  may  perform 
"liis  consecration  without  delay/*  .(104)    Gregory 
was,  by  order  of  -Ralph,  ordained  deacon  and  priest 
by  Roger,   bishop  of  Salisbury,  at  a  place  called 
^iVi^o,  on  a  Saturday  the  24th  of  September,  A.D. 
1121,  and    was  consecrated  bishop    by   Ralph  at 
Lambeth  on  Sunday  the  2d  of  October.     Raljrti  was 
at^;ended  by  Richard  bishop  of  London,  Roger  of 
^Saiisbury,  Robert  df  Lincoln,  Evei'ard  of  Norwich, 
tmd  David  of  Bangor.     On  the  24th  of  said  month 
"Qf^g^y  assisted  at  the  consecration  of  the  church 
Hrf  TewiEiA)ury.  (lt)5)     His  profession  of  obedience 
WW; in  these  terms;  "t   Gregory,  elected  to  the 
"  govemmeBt  of  the  ehnrch  of  Dublin,  which  is 
"  situated  in  Ireland,  and  to  be  consecrated  by  thee, 
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'^  Reverend  father  Ralph,  archbishop  of  the  holy 
*'  church  of  Canterbury,  and  primate  of  all  Britain, 
^'  do  promise  that  I  will  obsenre  in  every  reject 
'^  canonical  obedience  to  thee  and  all  thy  successors.'' 
(106)  And  in  fact  it  appears,  that  he  did  so  until 
the  holding  of  the  council  of  KelLs  in  1 152,  when 
Dublin  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  metropolitical  see, 
of  Wjhich  Gregory  became  the  first  archbishop.  After 
his  return  to  Ireland  I  jneet  with  no  further  ^tempt 
to  bring  Dublin  under  Irish  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
and  Celsus  being  a  man  of  peaceable  disposition, 
seems  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  result  of  Gregory's 
appointment.  In  the  year  112^  Celsus  lost  his  suf- 
fragan or  assistant  bishop  for  the  see  of  Armagh^ 
Mael-Colm  ( servant  of  Columha)  O'Brolchan,  who 
died  in  reputation  of  sanctity  after  having  spent  some 
time  in  pilgrimage  at  or  near  Derry.  (107)  It  is 
probable,  that  he  was  the  immediate  successor,  in  that 
capacity,  of  Coencomrach  O'Boigill,  who  died  in 
1106.  (108) 

(103)  The  Annals  of  Imiisfallen  have  at  A.  1118.  <'  Turlogh 
0*Conor  became  king  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  having  banidied 
thence  Donall  Gearr-lamhach  (short-handed)  O'Erian,  son  of 
Murtogh  the  son  of  Turlogh  0*Brian." 

(104)  The  original  of  this  message  is  at  No.  41  in  the  SyUoge'* 

(105)  Continuator  of  Florence  of  Worcesta:  at  ^^.  1121.  and 
Harris,  Bishops  of  Dublin  at  Gregory.  According  to  Usher  (see 
above  Not,  35.)  Gregoiys  consecration  should  be  assigned  to  A. 
1122.  This  is  contrary  not  only  to  the  positive  statem^t.  of  the 
Continuator,  who  has  it  at  ^4. 1121,  but,  what  is  of  more  weight, 
likewise  to  his  moiidng,  that  the  24th  of  September  fell  on  a  Sa- 
turday and  the  2d  of  October  on  a  Sunday*,  Now  these  coin- 
cidences do  not  answer  for  1122,  but  they  do  for  1121,  the  Do- 
minical letter  of  whidi  was  B.  Add  that  Ralph  of  Cantarbuxy 
died  on  the  19th  of  October  in  1122.  Supposing  him  to  have 
been  sick  for  some  time  before  his  death,  it  is  hard  to  think  that 
he  was  able  to  consecrate  a  bishop  in  that  same  Uftonth. 

(106)  Usher's  Sylldg^  UjiwBads  the  end. 
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(107)  4  Masters  op  Tr.  Th.p.SOO.  They  say,  that  he  ob- 
tained the  pahn  of  martyrdQin,  but  do  not  tell  us  how,  or  on  what 
occaaon.  Their  callipg  him  bishop  qf  Armagh  must  be  under- 
stood, as  with  p^ard  to  some  odiers  to  whom  they  give  that  title, 
rdativdy  to  his  having  assisted  as  suffiragan  in  the  government  of 
the  see. 

(106)  Above  §.  12.  Colgan  (Tr.  Th.  p.  SOO.)  would  wish  to 
explain  OBrolchan's  having  been  suffifigan  to  Celsus  by  observing, 
that  Celsus  then,  t.  e.  in  1122,  held  two  sees,  Armagh  and  Dub- 
lin. But  we  may.  be  sure,  that  he  did  not  hold  Dublin  in  that 
'  year ;  for  Gregory  was  in  quiet  possession  of  it.  The  sulBfraganship 
of  Amagh  was  a  circumstance  of  long  standing,  and  Celsus 
thought  it  adviseable  to  continue  it,  were  it  merely  that  the  diocese 
^uld  not  be  n^lected  during  the  periods  of  his  absence^ 
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Great  contentions  among  the  Irish  princes— Deaths 
qf  several  Irish  Bishops  in  the  early  part  of  the 
12th  century. — Learned  then  that  Jlourished  in 
Ireland  in  the  same  period — Gormfhlaith  Abbess 
qf  Kildare-^Several  churches  plundered  and 
devastated. — Pious  men  and  ecclesiastics  still 
continue  to  pass  from  Ireland  into  the  continent 
— Monastery  of  St.  James  at  Ratisbon  erected  by 
Irish  Monks  by  the  aid  qf  Conor  O' Brian,  king 
qf  Munster—St.  Matachy,  or  Maolmaodhog 
(yMorgair,  his  birth,  education,  S^. — Two 
churches  erected  at  Lismore  and  one  at  Cashel 
by  Cormac  Mac-Carthy,  king  qf  Desmond — 
Church  qf  St.  Peter  and  Paul  at  Armagh  conse- 
crated by  Celsus — Monastery  qf  Bangor  rC'esta-- 
blished  by  St.  Malachy — St.  Malachy  consecrated 

VOL.  IV.  B^ 
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bishop  qf  Connor — Death  of  Celsus  Archbishop 
of  Jrmagh'-^succee4e4  by  Murchertach  or  Mau» 
riee^  who  hoids  the  see  Jbr  Jive  years^-^-^n  the 
death  of  Mufchertack  JNigellus  attempts  fq 
take  possession  of  the  see  of  Armagh^  but  is 
prevented^  and  St.  Malachy  is  declared  Primate 
-^Death  qf  Imar  O'  Haedhagan^  ^wka  had  been 
iSt.  Malachy' s  preceptor-^  Synod  qf  Cashel  vn* 
der  Domnald  O'Concdng  and  the  bishops  of 
Munster-^Several  churches  piUaged  and  cte- 
stroyed — Deaths  of  several  bishops, 

SECTION    I. 

MURTOGH  O'JSrian  was,  as  we  have  seen,  ( 1 ) 
dethroned  in  1116,  and  died  in  1119.  The  substi- 
tution, in  his  stead,  of  his  brother  Dermod  gave 
rise  to  great  wars  and  desolation  throughout  all 
Leth-mogba.  Turlogh  0*Conor,  king  of  Con- 
naught,  availing  himself  of  this  opportunity,  laid 
waste  Tbomond  in  1116,  and  obtained  very  con- 
siderable booty,  which  he  afiberwards  presented  to 
God  and  Sl  Flanhan^  that  is,  to  the  church  of 
KiUaloe.  Peimod  advanced  in  said  year  with  an 
arihy  into  Connaught,  but  after  great  slaughter  and 
k>fis  of  military  stores,  &c.  was  forced  to  retreat.  (2) 
These  contests  continued  widi  various  success, 
chiefly  in  favour  of  Turlogh,  who  in  1118  des- 
troyed the  royal  palace  of  the  0*Brians  at  Cean- 
cfaorra  near  KiUaloe,  until  the  death  of  Dermod, 
which  occurred  in  1 1 W,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son  Conor  O'Biian  as  king  of  Munster,  the 
principality  of  Thomond,  which  Conor  had  held  hi- 
therto, being  given .  to  his  brother  Turlogh  O*  Brian 
{?,)  In  the  following  year  died  Domnald  Mac-Lochlin 
sovereign  of  the  Northern  parts,  who  had  been  styled 
king  qf  Ireland.  (4)  Turlogh  0*Conor  was  now  be- 
come the  most  powerful  prince  in  Ireland,  an^  hav- 
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ing  bumed  Cashel  and  Listnore  in  1121)  (5)  conti- 
nued for  several  years  to  ravage  and  harrass  Munster, 
Leinster,  and  Meath,  until,  having  humbled  also 
the  princes  df  Ulster,  he  obtained  hostages  from 
them,  as  he  had  already  from  those  of  other  parts, 
and  rose  to  such  pi^e-eminence  that  he  has  been 
called  king-  of  Ireland.  (6)  Yet  we  find,  that 
during  part  of  his  reign  Conor  O'Brjan  possessed 
great  power,  and  that,  besides  being  sovereign  of 
Leth-mogha,  he  claimed  hostages  and  obedience 
from  all  the  other  princes  of'  Ireland.  (7)  Conor 
lived  until  1142,  as  did  Turlogh  O'Conor  until 
1156.(8) 

(1 )  Chap.  XXIV.  $ .  14. 

(2)  Anoals  of  Innjs&llen  at  A.  1116. 

(3)  lb.  fiom  vl.  1116  to  1120.        (4)  See  Chap.  xxiv.  §.  14. 

(5)  Annals  of  iBnisfallen  at  A.  1121. 

(6)  Colgan  obsenres,  {Tr.  Th.  p.  449.)  that  Turlogh,  or,  as  in 
his  affected  nomendature  he  calls  hitn,  Theodoric  0*Conor  was 
one  of  those  Irish  kings,  who,  like  Domnald  Mac«Lochlin  and 
othos,  were  slyled  refragaUey  inasmuch  as  their  title  and  dattns 
to  the  sovereignty  of  all  Ireland  weite  disputed  and  opposed  hj 
other  kings  and  [vinces.  See  also  O'Flaherty,  Ogyg.  Part  iii. 
tf*p.  94.. 

(7)  See  Ann^s  of  Innisfallen  at  ^.  11 58  and  1142. 

(8)  Said  Annals  at  those  years.  Ware  assigns  {Antiq.  cap.  4.) 
Turlogh's  death  tb  1157  by  adding  a  year  without  necessity 
Co^n,  following  the  4  Masters  ( TV.  Th.  p.  449.)  has  it  at 
1156. 

§.11.  Of  Irish  bishops,  who  died  iii  the  early  part 
of  this  the  ISth  century,  I  find  besides  some  already 
mentioned,  the  names  of  the  following.  Rigan,  of 
Dromore,  and  Cormac  O'Mail  of  Glendaloch  died  iu 
1101,  (9)  Christian  O' Hectigern  of  Clonmacnois  in 
1103;  Maclothod  O'Hailgenan  oi  Cork  in  1107, 
and  his  successor  Patrick  O'Senbac  in  1 1 1 1 ;  Mac- 
Dongail  of  KUdare  in   1108lj  Condk  O'Flain  of 

\  2 
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Leighlin  and  Mac-mic- Aeducan  of  Lismore  in  1 11 S ; 
Catasach  O'Cnail  or  O^Conuil  of  Tuam,  and  Kel- 
lach  O'Colman  of  Ferns  in  1 117-  (10)  In  the  same 
year  died  Anmchad  CHamnchadha,  bishop  of  Clon- 
fert,  who  viss  celebrated  for  his  piety  and  learning. 
(11)  0*Ligbai  of  Emly  died  in  1122,  and  was  suc- 
iieeded  by  Maelmorda  Mae-Inclodnai,  during  whose 
incumbency  the  see  was  plundered  in  1123,  and  the 
mitre  of  St.  Ailbe,  which  had  been  preserved  there 
for  many  ages,  was  burned  by  the  robbers.  (1^) 
Murges  0*Nioc,  bishop  of  Tuam,  died  in  1128. 
(13)  To  these  times  must  be  assigned  Eugene  bishop 
of  Ardmore,  and  author  of  a  Life  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
if  it  be  ti'ue  that  he  wrote  it  about  A.  D.  1 100 ;  but 
no  account  remains  of  the  time  of  his  death.  (14) 

Among  the  distinguished  ecclesiastics  and  learned 
men  of  those  days  we  meet  with  Gilla-na-Naomh 
O'Dunabhradh,  who  is  called  chief  professor  of  Ire- 
land, and  died  in  1101.  (15)  Mugron  O'Morgair, 
chief  scholastic  or  principal  professor  of  Armagh,  died 
in  the  monastery  of  Mungret  (county  of  Limerick) 
on  the  5th  of  October  in  1102.  (16)  I  find  nothing 
to  prove,  that  he  was  an  ecclesiastic;  (17)  and  he 
is  stated  to  have  been  the  father  of  the  great  St.  Ma^ 
lachy,  and  of  Christian,  who  became  bishop  of 
Clogher.  {18)  In  1103  Murchad  O'Flaitheain, 
archdeacon  of  Ardboe  and  renowned  for  his  wisdom 
and  erudition,  died  at  Armagh.  (19)  Cosgrach 
O'Cruadin  died  in  1104;  Ferdomnach  Dall  (blind) 
in  1110;  and  Conor  O'Cleri  in  1112;  they  were, 
all  three,  scholastics  of  Kildare.  (20)  Gilla-Patrick 
O'Dubratha,  scholastic  of  Killaloe,  who  is  called  the 
wisest  of  the  Momonians,  died  in  1110.  (21)  Mo- 
elsuthun,  scholastic  of  Tallagh  died  in  1125,  (22) 
and  in  1127  Gilla-criost  O'Maoillean  (Malone)  ab- 
bot of  Clonmacnois,  a  man  greatly  distinguished  for 
his  wisdom,  charity,  and  sanctity.  (23)  He  had  as- 
sisted at  the  synod  of  Usneach  held  in  1111.  (24) 
Moelpatrick'  O^Drugan  Vvas  appointed  professor  at 
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Armagh  in  1 107,  (25)  and  became  very  eminent, 
as  will  be  seen .  hereafter.  This  list  will,  omitting 
other  learned  men  of  these  times,  be  sufficient  to 
show,  that  learning  was  still  cultivated  as  usual. 

(9)  Ware,  Bishops  at  Dromore,  and  Harris  at  Glendalock, 
10)  See  Ware  (Latin^  text)  and  Harris  at  the  respective  seel 
They  have  (at  Meath)  among  the  bishops  of  Clonard  the  death 
also  of  Concovar,  in  1 1 17,  who  is  called  comorban  of  Finnian  ; 
but  that  title  is  not  sufficient  to  show,  that  he  was  a  bishop. 

(11)  Colgan,  A  A.  SS.p*  206.     Neither  Ware  nor  Harris  makes 
mention  of  this  prelate* 

(12)  Ware  and  Harris  at  Emit/, 

(13)  TV.  Th.p,  308.    Ware  lias  not  this  bishop,  but  Hams 
has,  at  Tuam, 

( 14)  That  Eugene  was  bishop  of  Ardmore  "is  clear  from  a  MS. 
collection  on  the  Acts  of  St.  Cuthbert  in  the  Cottonian  library- 
taken  out  of  Irish  histories  Wwre  (JVrUerSj  12th  cen/ury)  states, 
that  the  author  calls  Eugene  bishop  of  Hardimorey  but  that,  as 
he  added  that  it  was  the  see  of  St.  Declan,  it  is  plain  that  he 
meant  Ardmore.  Ware  says,  that  Eugene  lived  in  ll?^.  If  he 
meant  to  insinuate  that  Eugene  wrote  about  tliis  year,  it  cannot 
be  reccHiciled  with  what  Usher  says,  {Pr.  p.  945.)  viz,  that  said 
collection  appeared  about  1160.  Colgan  supposed,  {A A.  SS.  p. 
674.)  that  the  author  was  Laurence  of  Diu-ham,  who  died  in  said 
year  1160.  Eugene  must  have  written  his  work  before  this  time,  and^ 
Colgan  (Jb.)  asagns  the  composition  of  it  to  about  1 100.  It  might 
have  been  some  years  later ;  but  it  was,  in  all  appearance,  prior 
to  the  council  of  Kells  in  1 152,  after  which  there  is  no  mention  oi 
the  see  of  Ardmore  in  the  lists  of  the  Irish  bishoprics. 

(15)  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  A,  1101. 

(16)  lb.  at  A.  1102,  Colgan  ( Tr.  Th.  p.  299)  from  the  4  Mas- 
ters,  and  Usher  (p,  861)  from  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  which  have 
at  A,  1 102 ;  Mugronus  O'  Mungair^  Armaehiae  ei  totius  Occi- 
dentdis  Europae  lector  primarius,  multis  testtbus  praesentibuSy  iii 
nonas  Octobris  mtam  felidter  JlnivH.*^  Instead  of  O^Morgair,  as 
in  the  4  Masters,  they  have  O'Mungairy  which  I  find  also  in  the 
Annals  of  Innisfallen.  His  being  styled  chief  lecturer  both  of  Armagh 
and  of  aU  Western  Europe  occurs  likewise  in  the  4  Masters,  a  de- 
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pominafimiy  whidi »  often  fimnd  in  the  Irish  annalsy  aad  under 
wbidi  not  only  Ireland  wag  comprized  bat  Ukemacj  at  least  some 
timesy  the  whole  of  the  Britidi  islanda  and  peih^a  some  parts  of 
the  Continent.  It  does  not  mean  in  this  case,  that  Mugnm  pne 
lectures  throu^umt  what  was  caDed  Western  Europey  but  that  he 
was  the  most  ^stingoished  of  its  lecturers. 

(17)  Colgan  makes  him  a  professor  of  theology,  as  if  therenvere 
no  other  professonfr  than  theokgical  ones ;  but  the  Annals  of  In* 
nis&Uen  call  him  professor  of  literature,  while  those  of  Ulster  do- 
not  maris  over  what  department  he  presided. 

(18)  In  the  Annals  of  InnisfiiUen  (ib.J  we  read  that  Mugron 
was  the  fiither  of  Maehnaodhog  and  of  GioDa-CriosL  The  former 
name,  which  signifies  servant  of  Maodog  (St.  Moedoc  of  Ferns) 
was  the  real  one  of  St.  Malachy,  but  was  latinized,  l&e  some 
other  Irish  names  beginning  with  Mad  into  Malachiasm  GioUa  or 
GioUa^Criost  (servant  of  Christ)  has  been  ftequently  changed 
into  Christianusy  as  has  happened  with  r^ard  to  St.  Malachy's  l»o- 
ther,  the  bishop  of  Cli^her,  who  is  usually  called  Christian 
O'Moigair.  O'Flaher^  in  a  MS.  note  to  Tr.  TL  p.  299.  refers 
to  Tigemach  and  the  Chronicon  Scatorum  (ad  A*  1102.)  as- 
stating,  that  Mugron  was  the  father  of  St.  Malachy.  Cdlgan 
observes  (Tr.  Th.  ib.)  that  Mugrcm  was  a  relative  of  St.  Ma- 
lachy, who  is  usually  said  to  have  been  of  the  very  ancient  noUe 
fjimity  of  the  O'Morgairs,  now  called  O'Dogherty.  But  from 
what  we  have  seen  it  wiH  follow,  that  Mugron  was  more  than  a 
mere  relative  of  his. 

(19)  Tr.  Tk.  ib,  Ardboe  is  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  barony 
of  Dungaoncm.  A  monastery  was  founded  thane  by  a  St.  Odman, 
but  at  what  period  I  cannot  teQf  It  was  burned  in  11^.  See 
A  A.  iSiS. ;?.  28  and  222. 

(20)  Tr.  Th.  p.  6S0-  .  (21)  AA.  SS.  p.  200. 
(22)  Tr.  Th.  p.  632.  (23)  AA.  SS.  p.  200. 

(24)  See  Not.  82.  to  Chap.  xxv. 

(25)  Usher,  p.  861.  and  Tr.  Th.  p.  299. 

§•  III.  Among  the  holy  females  of  these  times  the 
most  celebrated  seems  to  have  been  Gormlat  or 
Gormfhiaith,  daughter  of  Morogh  Mac-MaoI-namb6 
a  Leinster  prince,  and  abbess  of  Kildare,  eelebrated 
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for  her  austerities,  who  died  in    1 J  J2.    (26)     Two 
pious  princes    died    during  this    period,    Roderic 
(Ruglmidhe)   O'Conor  in    1,118,  at   Clonmacnois, 
where,  from  having  been   king  of  Connaught,  he 
entered  into  holy  orders ;  and  Teige  Mac-Carthy, 
king  of  Desmond,  at  Cashel  in  1124  after  an  exem- 
plary  course  of  penitential  conduct.  (27)    Some  other 
princes  also  exhibited  gr^at  proofs  of  rejigious  feelings 
and  repentance,  especially  Murtogh  O'Brian  ;  (28) 
but  we  find  terrible  oppressions  and  ciuelties  per- 
petrated in  said  times  by  Irish  kings  or  dynasts,  who 
did  not   scruple  to  plunder,   devastate^  and  bum 
churches  and  religious  places.      For  instance,  the 
church  of  Ardbraccan  was,  together  with  a  number 
of  people  therein,  burned  and  pillaged  in   1109  by 
the  Hy-Briuns,  who  destroyed  also  the  adjacent  vil- 
lage. (29)     The  Dalcassians  of  Thomond  plundered 
and  laid  waste  the  monastery  of  Clonmacnois  in  1 1ll, 
at,  it  is  said,  the  instigation  of  Murtogh  O' Brian  j 
and  they,  or  some  other  party  of  Momomians,  pil- 
laged it  again  in  1115.  (30)     Aedh  O'Rourke  and 
the  Hy-Briuns  killed  Maelbrigid,  abbot  of  Kells, 
and  many  others  on  the  last  Sunday  of  Summer  in 
lil7«   (30     We  have  seen  above   that  Turlogh 
O'Conor  burned  Cashel  and  Lismore  in  1121,  and 
that  Eraly  was  plundered  in  1 1 23.  Conor  0*Lochlin, 
an  Ulster  prince,  having  marched  with  a  great*  army 
into   Meath,   amidst  oth^r  depredations  burned  in 
1127  the  steeple  of  the  church  of  Trim,  in  which  a 
very  considerable  number  of  people  was  shut  up  at 
the  time*  (32)    .Thus  it  appears,  that  several  of  the 
Irish  princes  .and  chieftains  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
the  Duties,  sparing  neither  churches,  nor  monasteries, 
nor  ecclesiastics,  according  as  suited  their  views ;  a 
system,  which  was  held  in  abhorrence  by  their  an- 
cestors, and   which  often  excited  them   to  unite  in 
defence  of  their  altars  against  the  Scandinavian  rob- 
bers.     This  was  one  of  the  sad  effects  of  the  contests 
between   various  powerful  fliniilies  aspiring  to  the 
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sovereignty  of  all  Ireland,  and  again  between  divera 
members  of  said  families  quarrelling  among  them- 
selves for  precedency.  In  these  contests  the  re- 
spective parties  and  their  adherents  stopped  at  nothing, 
while  endeavouring  to  establish  their  claims,  andhar- 
rassed  and  persecuted  without  distinction  all  those, 
whom  they  looked  upon  as  their  opponents. 

(26)  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  J.  1112.  and  TV.  Th.  p.  630. 
Morogh,  her  father  was  son  of  Dermod  Mac-Maol-na-mbo,  the 
powerful  king  of  Leinster,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Odhba, 
A,  D.  1072.  Morogh  died,  according  to  the  Annals  of  Innis* 
fallen,  in  Dublin  in  the  year  1070. 

(27)  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  ^.  1118  and  1124. 

(28)  See  Ckap^  xxiv.  J.  14. 

(29)  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  i4.  1109.  Tliese  Hy-Briuns  werd 
probably  those  of  Leitrim  or  of  Roscommon. 

-  ,  (30)  lb.  at  ^.  1111.  and  1115. 

(31)  2V.  Th,  p.  508.  Colgan,  in  translating  the  text  of  the 
4  Masters,  fell  into  a  ludicrous  error  by  making  that  day  the  fes- 
tival of  St.  Cromdubh.  But  there  was  no  such  saint.  Cromdubh 
was,  in  all  appearance,  the  same  idol  as  Cromcruach,  of  which 
we  have  seen,  (Not  45  to  Chap,  v.)  and  which  was  destroyed 
by  St.  Patrick  (J.  8.  ib,)  OTlaherty  observes  (MS.  note  at 
Jr.  Th.  ib.)  that  the  words  used  by  the  4  Masters,  among  which 
is  Cronidubhy  mean  the  last  Sunday  of  summar,  which  was  sacred 
to  St.  Patrick  as  an  anniversary  commemorating  the  destruction 
of  the  idol. 

(32)  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  A.  U2l. 

§.iv.  Pious  men  and  ecclesiastics  still  continued 
to  repair  from  Ireland  to  the  continent.  There  is 
extant  a  discourse,  entitled  Itineraria  or  Exhorta- 
toria,  by  one  Dermat,  or,  I  dare  say,  rather  Dermit 
or  Dermot,  who  calls  himself  an  Irishman.  (33) 
Whether  he  were  a  clergyman  or  not,  he  does  not 
inform  us.  He  composed  it  probably  somewhere  in 
Germany  ;  for  he  says  that  in  the  year  of  his  deliver- 
ing it,  viz.  A.  D.  1117,  he  had  been  at  Liege,     He 
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addresses  his  auditors  as  foreigners  to  him,  and  tells 
them  that,  although  an  Irishman,  and  a  Scot,  he 
was  of  the  same  religion  with   themselves  and  a 
co-partner  in  the  sacraments  of  their  church  and  in 
their  faith.     Dermat  was  then  on  his  way  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  from  this  circumstance  took  an  opportu- 
nity of  exhorting  all  those,  who  looked  to  the  sal- 
vation of  their  souls,  to  quit  the  mystical  Babylon 
and  proceed  towards  the  mystical  Jerusalem.     He 
observes,   that  in  said  year  there  appeared  strong 
signs  of  the  divine  wrath,   dreadful  rains,   thunder 
storms,  and  earthquakes ;  and  that  he  himself  had 
seen  some  persons  killed  by  lightning  even  in  churches 
at  Liege.     He   requests  the  prayers  of  the   people 
for  himself  and  Raimbald,  an  abbot  of  Liege,  who 
had  treated  him  kindly  and  provided  him  with  a 
letter  of  recommendation.     This  discourse  is  written 
in  rather  good  Latin,  and  shows  that  Dermat  had 
studied  the  Scriptures,  and  that,  among  the  Fathers, 
he  had  read,  at  least,  some  of  St.  Augustin's  works. 
The  Irish  monks  of  Ratisbon,  after   having  oc- 
cupied for  many  years  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter, 
(8i)  erected  a  new  one  within  the  city,  which  was 
called  that  of  St.  James.     This  was  during  the  pon- 
tificate of  Calixtus  IL   (35)  and  accordingly  some 
time  between  the  early  part  of  1119  and  the  late 
one  of  1 124.     Yet  it  must  have  been  after  1 120, 
whereas  the  person,  who  enabled  them   to  build  the 
monastery  of  St.  James,  was  Conor  0*Brian,  king  of 
Munster,  who  was  exceedingly  kind  to  Isaac,  (who 
had  been' under  Marian  us  the  founder  of  St.  Peter's) 
Gervase,  and  other  monks,  whom  the  abbot  Dionysius 
sent  over  to  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
means  towards  the  forming  and  establishing  of  the 
new  monastery.     Conor  O*  Brian  gave  them  plenty 
of  money,  which,  on  their  return,  was  laid  out  in 
erecting  the  noble   monastery  of  St..  James.    (36) 
Yet  the  house  of  St.  Peter's  still  continued  to  exists 

but   dependent    on   the  abbot  of  S^.  *  James,  who 

I 
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elected  its  prior.  Dionysius  (Donogh)  was  un- 
doubtedly the  same  as  Domnus,  who  is  mentioned  as 
the 'finst  abbot  of  St.  James%  and  as  a  native  of  the 
South  of  Ireland.  How  long  he  governed  that  es- 
tablishmenty  or  at  what  time  he  died,  I  do  not  find 
recorded.  His  immediate  successor  was  Christianus^ 
(Gilla-criost)  likewise  an  Irishman  from  the  Souths 
and  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Mac-Carthy.  (37) 
Christianas  placed  Macarius  over  a  monastery  found- 
ed, or  perhaps  only  enlarged  and  endowed,  at  Wurtz- 
burg  on  a  site  granted  by  the  bishop  Henry,  for  Irish 
monks,  as  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Ratisbon,  and 
to  which  the  bishop  annexed  lands,  all  under  the 
name  of  God  and  St.  Kilian.  (38) 

(S3)  It  has  been  published  by  Martetie  and  Durand,  Thesauri 
Nov*  Anecd.  Tom.  1.  coL  S40.  seqq*  and  begins  with  these  words> 
Dermaiius  natione  Hyhemiensk.  In 'the  body  of.  it  he  says;. 
'<  Eui sum  Hyhemiensist  etsi sum  Scoiicus" &c.r 

(34)  See  Chap.  xxv.  J.  2. 

(35)  Life  of  Marianus,  ^rc  eap.'4},  ap.  Boliand.  9  Febr, 

(36)  See'Cratianus  Ludus  ^Lynch)  Camdr,  Evers.  cap.  21. 
vthece  he  quotes  from  Extracts  made  by  Stephen  White  from  a 
chronicle  of  the  Ixish  monks  of  Ratisbon.  -  The  abbot  Dionysius* 
is  called  Dommts  in  the  Life  of  Marianus,  both  names  latinized 
iW>m  Donogh.     Conor  (XBrian  is  th^re  stated  to  have  sent  Counts 

'  of  great  nobility  and  power,  cruce  sfgnatos  i.  e.  going  on  the  cru- 
sade to  Palestine,  with  large  presents  to  Lotharius,  that  is,  Lo- 
tbarlus  II.  ]dng  of  Grermany  and  afterwards  emperor.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  his  objeet  in  doing  so^  was  to  induce'' Lotharius  to  be 
fiiendty  to  his  Irish  countrymen  then  jn  Ratisbon.  This  corres- 
polMlenCe  with  Lotharius  must  have  been  afier  the  erection  of 
die  monastery  of  St.  James,  whereas  Lotharius  did  not  become 
king  of  Germany  until  II 25,  and  also  prior  to  the  latter  end  of 
II37>  the  time  of  Lotharius'  deaidi. 

(37)  The  Chronicle  of  the  Irish  monastery  S^c.  ap.  Lynch,  ih. 

(38)  L^:  of  Marianus,  cap.  5.  The  Boliandists  observe, 
that' this  monastery  i*'as  established  perhaps  about  1130,  as  must 
have  been  the  case,  if  Heniy  was  the  same  as  the  bishqp  Heze- 
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lin.  But,  if  he  was  the  same  as  the  bishop  Embricho^  it  would 
bsve  been  later ;  for  Embricho  held  the  see  of  Wurtzbing  fhmi 
1131  untO  1147.  I  have  already  observed  (Chtip,  xxv,  §» 
2.)  that  there  was  probably  an  Irish  monastery,  at  least  a  small 
one,  before  these  time»  at  Wurtzburg. 

$.v.  This  was  the  period,  in  which  that  great 
ornament  not  only  of  the  Irish  but  likewise  of  the 
whole  Catholic  church,  St.  Malachy,  began  to  be 
distinguished.  He  was  of  the  ancient  and  noble 
family  of  the  O'Morgairs,  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  O'Doghertys,  and  his  original  name  was 
Maolmaodhog.  (S9)  It  is  highly  probable,  that  he 
was  born  at  Armagh,  and  particularly  so,  if  it  be 
true,  as  stated  in  various  Irish  annals,  that  his  father 
*as  Mugron  O'Morgair  the  celebrated  professor  of' 
that  city.  (40)  This  much  is  certain,  that  it  was 
there  he  was  reared  from  his  earliest  age.  (41)  His 
birth  must,  in  all  probability,  be  assigned  to  the  year 
1095.  (42)  The  mother  of  St.  Malachy  was  a 
pious  and  sensible  woman,  and  instilled  into  his  mind 
from  his  first  years  the  principles  of  morality  and 
good  conduct.  (43)  He  was  of  a  sedate  quiet  dis- 
position, and  of  a  very  pious  turn  of  mind,  forid  of 
prayer  and  retirement,  and  exceedingly  attentive  in. 
learning  such  rudiments  as  boys  ar6  taught  in  schools^ 
so  as,  being  endowed  with  very  go6d  abilities,  to  sur- 
pai^  all  his  class-fellows.  He  would  have  wished  to 
frequent  churches,  but  was  prevented  partly  by  his 
attendance  at  school,  and  partly  by  his  not  wishing 
to  appear  singular  while  so  very  young.  Yet  he  used 
to  pray  as  often  as  he  could.  His  master  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  a  walk  to  a  village  near  Armagh, 
aiid  was  wont  to  take  him  as  a  companion.  Malachy 
used  to  seize  opportunities  of  remaining  for  a  while 
a  little  behind  him,  and,  spreading  out  his  hands 
towards  heaven,  throw  out  some  ejaculatbry  prayers. 
Having  passed  the  time  of  boyhood,  and  being  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  adolescence,  his  piety  still  in- 
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creasing,  he  began  to  consider  of  a  state  of  life, 
and  how  he  should  serve  God  and  guard  against  the 
blandishments  of  this  world.  There  was  a  holy  man 
at  Armagh,  who  led  a  very  austere  life  and  was 
inexorable  in  chastising  his  body.  His  name  was 
Imar,  and  he  lived  in  a  cell  near  a  church,  where 
he  continued  to  serve  God  day  and  night  in  fasting 
and  prayer.  To  him  Malachy  repaired  and  became 
a  disciple  of  his,  (44)  sitting  with  him,  listening 
in  silence  to  his  instructions,  and  exerting  himself 
to  imitate  his  conduct.  As  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  he  became  a  companion  of  Imar,  various  remarks 
were  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Armagh.  Some 
were  sorry,  that  so  delicate  a  youth,  and  who  was 
loved  by  every  one,  had  given  himself  up  to  so  severe 
a  life.  Others  said  that  being  so  young  he  would  not 
persevere.  Yet  he  did,  and  within  a  few  days  time 
was  followed  by  several  other  pei-sons,  who  also 
placed  themselves  under  the  direction  of  Imar. 
Among  them  Malachy  was  pre-eminent  by  his  pro- 
gress in  piety  and  virtue^ 

(39)  See  above  Not.  I&. 

(40)  lb.  To  this  may  be  objected  what  St.  Bernard  says  f  Vit. 
S.  Malach,  cap,  1.)  that  his  parents  were  great  as  to  family 
and  power,  whence  it  would  follow  that  his  father  was  rather  a 
chieflain  than  a  professor.  St.  Bernard's  words  are  ;  ^*  Parentes 
"  illi  fuere  genere  et  potentia  magni  juxta  nomen  magnorum,* 
'<  qui  sunt  in^erra."  This  can  be  easily  reconciled  with  the  state^ 
ment  of  the  Irish  annalists,  if  we  suppose,  as  I  think  we  ought 
to  do,  jhat  the  parentes  of  St.  Bernard  does  not  mean^^A^ 
and  mother^  but,  according  to  the  acceptation  quite  usual  in  the 
middle  ages,  relatives  or  kinsjblkf  such  as  parens  in  French  and 
parenti  in  Italian;  If  St  Malachy*s  father  was  a  chieflain  or 
dynast,  how  has  it  come  to  pass,  that  he  passed  his  childhood  in 
Armagh  under  the  care  of  his  mother  ?  A  chieftain  or  a  chief- 
tain's family  would  have  resided  in  their  district  amidst  their  vas- 
sals. Some  one  may  say  ;  Is  it  to  be  admitted,  that  St  Malachy> 
who  belonged  to  so  illustrious  a  family,   could  have  been  son 
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of  odjT  a  professor,  or  that  professors  were  to  be  feund  among 
the  monbers  o[  such  families?  I  answer ;  Why  not  ?  Many  a 
professor  I  have  known,  that  bdonged  to  highly  noble  fiunSet, 
andsome  of  them  even  heads  of  such  fioniMes.  Thb  would  in- 
deed have  been  a  very  rare  case  in  most  parts  of  Europe  durii^ 
die  times  we  are  now  treating  of,  and  when  kings,  princes  and 
nobles  could  neither  read  nor  write.  But  the  Irish  princes  and 
noUes  did  not  sink  into  this  n^lect  of  learning,  and  some  of 
their  most  learned  men  wene  persons  of  illustrious  birdi,  such  as 
ex.  c  Fedlemidh  Mac-Crimthan,  king  of  Miinster,  in  the  9th 
offltuiy,  Cormac  Mac-Culinan  of  the  same  royal  blood  in  the 
beguuiing  of  the  10th,  Dubdalethe,  of  the  powerful  house,  that 
kept  possession  of  the  see  of  Armagh,  in  the  11th,  and  who  was 
professor  at  Armagh  before  he  was  appointed  its  archbialiop 
under  the  name  of  Dubdalethe  III«  It  is  therefore  not  singular, 
that  M ugron  O'Morgair,  although  of  high  and  powerful  connec- 
tions, was  a  professor.  For,  as  the  Irish  nobility  respected  and 
cultivated  literature,  more  or  less,  so  such  of  them  as  were  duly 
qualfied  were  not  ashamed  to  teach  it. 

(41)  St.  Bernard,  speaking  of  Armagh,  says  {ib,  cap.  2.); 
^  Ipsa  est,  in  qua  alihis  est  Maiachias."  The  term,  alitus,  indi« 
eittes  his  having  lived  there  when  even  a  small  child. 

(42)  This  is  easily  deducible  from  the  testimony  of  St.  Bernard, 
who  states  that  he  died  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  1148. 
Now,  as  the  day  of  his  death  was  the  2d  of  November,  it  follows 
that,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  he  was  bom  at  a  time  of 
year  later  than  this,  his  birth  must  have  occurred  in  1095. 

(4S)  St  Bernard  makes  no  mention  of  his  father,  whence  it 
may  be  justly  inferred  that  he  died  when  M aladiy  was  veiy  young, 
lliis  helps  to  corroborate  what  we  have  seen  concerning  his  hav- 
ing been  the  son  of  Mugron,  whereas  Mugron  died  in  1102, 
(id>ove,  $.2.)  at  which  time  St.  Malachy  was  only  about  seven 
years  dd.  • 

(44)  It  is  strange,  that  Colgan  (Tr.  Tk.  p.  299.)  confounds 
Imar  with  the  master,  under  whom  St.  Malachy  was  placed  when 
a  small  boy,  and  marks  the  beginning  of  his  tuition  by  Imar  at 
^«  1100.  He  says  that  this  appears  from  the  Life  by  St.  Ber* 
Bard.  Now  it  is  evident  ihMn  said  Life,  that  Colgan  was  highly 
ivstaken.    As  to  St.  Malachy  s  having  been  under  any  master  in 
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llOOf  when  ke  was  ovly  aboiH; five  yeats  oldy  Sl  Bernard  fafav  not 
a  word';,  and^ inftead  o£  aisignidg  to  lum,  wbile  a  boy^  Ismt  as 
maiier^:  he  ^ressly  tells  iis,  (cAp:  L  and  2*).  that  he  ifid.  not 
j^ipljr  to  imasr  until  he  was  a  gnawh  op  lad,  aad  after  he  had  sjteit 
hk  boyhood  uader  his  fint  master.    Besides^  imar  did  not  hdep 
a  fldiQol>i»r  teai^hiiig  Ix^.  '  Wai*e  {Bishops  at  St.  Makushfy  has 
followed  r  in 'sekmam^asiire'  Ccd^a's  mistidoexby  saying,  that-^ihe 
saint  WW  educated  j£r^  tinder  Inaar^  lttid;:has  added  anothdr  lof 
his  own-. in  calling  Imar  an  abbot,  instead'of  which  tide  he- should 
rather  have  givien  him  that  of  hennit'  or'  vedusel    Harris^  in  Ins 
additions  to  Ware  has  copied  these  mistakes,  and  adds  that  he 
^letit  seven  years  with  Imar.    This  is  an  idle  and  un&unded  <5on- 
jectuie.    AcGQfdmg  to  it  St.  Malachy  would  have  leB;  Imar,  when 
he  was  no.mose  than  twelve  years  okL    But  the  &ct  is  that  he 
had  passed  that  age,  before  he  placed  himself  under  the  direction 
of  Imffir.    Nor  is  there  any  account  of  the  number  of  years,  which 
St.  Malachy  spent  with  him.    This  much  is  known,  that  he  con- 
tinued to  be,  more  or  less  a  disciple  of  his,  altfaoi^  it  seems  not 
living  with  him,  until  he  was  ordained  priest  and  about  £5  years 
of  age.    And  l^re  comes  a  monstrous  blunder  of  Harris,  who 
sends  him  from  Imar*  that  is,  when,  in  his  system,  only  12  y^an 
old,  to  Lismore ;  whereas  on  Uie  contrary,  as  will  be  seen,  St. 
Malachy  did  not  go  thidier  nor  leave  Arma^  until  after  he  iras  a 
priest.  .  Imar's  fi|umame>was,  according  to  the  4*  Masters,  {ap.  Tr* 
n*  ;?.'300.)  O'Hoedhagain. 

§.  VI.  After  some  time  Celsus  and  Imar  consi* 
dered  him  worthy  of  the  order  of  deaconship,  and 
forced  him  to  accept  of  it.  Accordingly,  although 
he  had  not  as  yet  reached  the  canonical  age  of 
twenty-five  years,  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  Celsus, 
and  immedialdy  set  about  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
his  office.  He  was  particularly  assiduous  in  burying 
the  deceased  poor,  insomuch  that  his  sister  used 
to  reproach  him 'continually,  as  if  he  were  insane, 
for  Implying  to  what  she  thought  so  mcfan  an  occu- 
pation. He  slighted  her  rebukes,  and  continued 
to  act  m  usual.  When  he  was  a^out  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  Celsus,  with  whont  Imar  agreed  in 
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opinion,  thought  right  to  ordain  him  prieat  without 
waiting  for  the  age  of  thirty  usually  required  hy: 
the  canons.  (45)  He  then  appointed  him  faia  vicar^ 
and  gave  him  full  powers  for  the  purpose,  of  esta* 
blislnng  necessary  reforms.  St  Malaohy  exerted 
himself  greatly  in  this  respect^  rad  established 
the  customs  of  the  Roman  church  in  all  the 
diurches  of  the  diocese,  and  particularly  the  singing 
of  the  canonical  Hours,  according  to  the  .generu 
system  of  the  Christian  world,  being  well  skSied  in 
Church  music,  which  he  bad  learned  in  his  younger 
days.  This  practice  of  singing  the  Hours  in  the 
churches  had  not  been  observed,^  or  rather  had 
ceased  to  be  observed,  in  thie  diocese,  and  even  ^ 
Armagh.  (46)  Thus  St.  Malaehy  realized,  as  tar 
as  concerned  that  diocese,  the  {dan  of  Gillebert  of 
Limerick  relative  to  the  substitution  of  the  Roman. 
office  for  the  Irish  ones.  He  abolished  superstitious 
practices,  and  strove  to  root  out  every  abuse, 
that  fell  in  his  way.  The  practice  of  confession 
had  been  much  neglected,  there  not  being  as  yet 
any  general  law  of  the  Church  prescribing  the  use 
of  it  at  certain  times.  Yet  it  was  observed  in 
Ireland  as  well  ^as  in  every  Catholic  country  by 
persons,  who  wished  to  be  delivered  from  their  sins, 
and  was  much  attended  to  by  those,  who  had  ad- 
dicted themselves  to  a  life  of  peculiar  strictness  and 
Mnctity.  (47)  The  more  frequent  use  of  it  was 
revived  by  St.  Malaehy,  who  also  took  cape  that 
the  sacrament  of  confirmation  should  be  admins- 
tered  oftener  than  it  used  to  be.  It  is  not  sur- 
{Hrising  that  this  sacrament  had  been  neglected  in 
a  diocese,  which  had  been  governed  by  laymen 
filing  themselves  urehbishops,  if  we  consider  that 
real  bishops  have  been  found  in  every  part  of 
Europe  so  slothful  and  remiss  as  to  omit  for  mi^y 
yeatis  the  administration  of  it.  Next  it  is  stated, 
that  St.  Malaehy  re^^established,  or  rather  new- 
modelled  the  contract  of  matrimony.  (48)      This 
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cannot  mean,  that  lawful  marriages  were  not  ob- 
served in  the  diocese  of  Armagh,  whereas  it  is 
certain  that  they  were,  (4d)  but  is  to  be  understood 
of  some  regulations  introduced  by  St.  Malachy 
relative  to  said  contract.  (50)  It  is  probable  that, 
while  labouring  to  establish  the  Roman  customs, 
he  endeavoured  to  introduce  certain  matrimonial 
impediments,  hitherto  not  generally  observed  in 
Ireland,  particularly  that,  by  which,  according  to 
the  more  general  rule  of  those  times,  marriage  was 
prohibited  within  the  seventh  degree  of  relation- 
ship. (51)  Or,  what  is  equally  probable,  and  I 
think  more  so,  St.  Malachy  undertook  to  substitute 
the  system  of  Sponsalia  de  praesentu  the  same  as 
the  marriage  contract  now  practised,  for  the 
Sponsalia  de  futuro^  which  was  the  more  usual 
mode  of  contracting  marriages  in  Ireland,  and 
which,  accompanied  with  certain  conditions,  ren- 
dered in  those  days,  marriage  as  valid  and  binding 
as  the  other  form  did. 

(45)  St«  Bernard  remarks,  (caj9.  2.)  that  the  circumstance  of 
the  canonical  rules  not  being  strictly  observed  in  either  bf  St.Ma- 
achy's  ordinations,  whereas  he  became  a  deacon  before  he  was 
25  and  a  priest  befi>re  he  was  30  years  of  age,  is  to  be  excused 
on  the  plea  of  the  zeal  of  the  ordauier  and  the  worth  of  the  or« 
dained.  Concerning  the  age  required  for  priests  and  deacons  see 
iVcrf.  74  to  CAa/?.  IV.  and  NoU  87  to  Cha'p*  xi. 
.  (46l)  In  Butler's  Lives  of  Saints  (at  St.  Malachy^  Nov,  3.) 
it  is  said,  that  the  rehearsal  of  the  canonical  hours  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  diocese  had  been>  since  the  Danish  invasions, 
omitted  in  the  cities.  This  is  a  mistake.  St.  Bernard  speaks  of 
only  one  city,  that  is,  Armagh.  Elsewhere  indeed  he  says,  that 
a  similar  n^lect  of  repeating  the  ecclesiastical  offices  in  the 
churches  prevailed  in  the  diocese  of  Connor.  But  in  the  far 
greatest  part  of  Ireland  these  offices  and  hours  were  ob^rved 
and  celebrated,  as  is  evident  from  Gillebert's  treatise,  De  usu 
Ecdesiasiicoy  (See  Chap.  xxv.  §.  10.)  although  they  were  in  ge- 
neral different  from  the  particular  ones  recited  at  Rome«.   How 
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oouM  GiOlebert  have  said,  that  ahnost  all  Ir^and  was  bewildered 
by  the  variety  of  offices,  and  that  a  learned  man  accostomed  to 
one  set  of  offices  used  to  appear  like  an  ideot  in  a  church,  where  a 
dilRsrent  one  was  followed,  unless  the  offices  and  canonical  houn 
were  regularly  observed  ?  Nor  is  it  correct  to  state,  that  the  re- 
benal  of  the  offices  was  omitted  since  the  Danish  invasions  ;  for, 
besides  it  not  having  been  omitted  at  all  in  the  greatest  part  of 
Ireland,  it  continued  at  Armagh  for  a  long  period  after  those  in- 
vasions had  b^un.  The  reading  of  Psalms  and  singing  of  hymns 
lasted  for  twelve  days  and  nights  over  the  body  of  Brian  Boroimhe, 
in  the  cathedral  of  Armagh,  A.  D.  4014 ;  (Annals  of  InuisfeUen 
ud  an,)  and  in  1022  we  find  Araalgaid,  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
attending  at  the  obsequies  of  Maelseachlin,  king  oflreland,  which 
were  celebrated  in  the  monastery  of  Inisaingin  not  only  with  masses, 
but  likewise  with  hymns,  canticles,  and  psalmody.  (See  TV.  Th*  p* 
298.  and  compare  with  Chajh  i^xiiu  $.12.)  It  is  probable  that 
psalmody  was  still  practised  at  that  time  in  the  churches  of  Ar« 
magh.  What  put  a  stop  to  it  must  have  been  the  abuses  caused 
by  the  lay  so  called  archbishops,  which  went  on  increasing  until 
the  eariy  part  of  the  1 2th  century.  It  does  not,  however,  follow 
that  the  canonical  hours  or  offices  were  entirely  neglected ;  for  al- 
though they  were  not  celebrated  solemnly  in  the  churches,  they 
were  read  in  private.  All  that  St.  Bernard  complains  q£  is,  that 
they  were  not  observed  nor  sung  in  the  churches  s  had  they  been 
quite  omitted,  even  in  private,  he  would  have  lEqpoken  in  a  style 
not  of  complaint  but  of  invective.  And  they  certainly  must  have 
been  repeated,  nay  sung,  before  St.  M alachy  undertook  to  have 
them  celebrated  again  in  the  churches ;  for  otherwise,  how  could 
he  have  learned  Church  music  even  before  he  was  in  holy  orders  ? 
Surely,  to  enable  him  to  learn  it,  there  must  have  been  cle]!g3rmen, 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  singing  their  offices  at  least  in  private. 
Beauford  in  a  dissertation  inserted  by  Ledwich  says,  {Antiq,  Sfc. 
p.  235.)  that  Ae  Latin  church  music  was  introduced  by  Malacby ; 
and  elsewhere  Cp»  240.  2d  ed.)  the  Doctor  himself,  talldng  of  Gre- 
gorian ami  Ambrosian  chant,  teOs  us^  that  ours  must  hare  beel^ 
on  a  Gre^model..  That  the  Church  music  practised  by  St  Ma- 
lachy  was  the  improved  Latin  one,  commonly  called  Gr^orian,  is 
plain  from  St.  Bernard,  who  makes  mention  of  it  as  conformable 
^  to  the  Roman  custom,  and  according  to  the  mode  then  generally 
VOL,   IV.  V 
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Ibffowcd.  Beit  St.  Mflfladij^  was  vat  the  fint  to  introdiide  it  inttf 
Irektiiil,  whdreaii  he  htfd  ieaftied  it  hiinddf  before  he  Imd  the 
ffoint  dfdokig'  so.*  ft  )iad  been  kHig  before  introduced  inta 
Fn&cei  K%g  Pe^tfi  had  esc^Med  hitaieif  to  substitute  it  for  tiw 
old  Galliciin  chant;  ahd  Pope  Ste{)hen  11^  when  On  a  yMt  vvltlr 
him  in  France,  gsfVe  instructrons  on  it,  Charlesnagne  sent  p&hktta 
to  Rislbe  to  leam  itj  and  Pope  Adrian  sent  him  t#o  Roman 
fingers,  and^tneride  ft«ame  gradudly  to  be  adopted  In  that  coun* 
try;  (see  Ducah^e,  Ghssdr. drc.  at  Cantus  Romtinus  and  tlardinal 
B&titL^  De  Dixdnia  psalmodiay  cap*  17.  $•  4.)  whence,  owirig  to  the 
^l^ieat  ihtercodrse' between  France  and  Ireland,  it  might  have  been 
brought  over  to  us,  or  perhaps  from  England,  o^  straight  ftom 
iLora6  by  seme  df  those  many  Irishmen,  wlio  resorted  thithar 
down  from  the  seventh  dentary.  WhetJfei^  it  wete  genendlf  re- 
ceived  in  Ireland,  I  am  not  able  to  state,  althongh  it  is  proba- 
isle  tHiit  f£  li^  lioU  cdnsfdering -how  much  a  Very  great  portion 
vifihe  Irish  dergy  was  attadied  to  every  practice  followed  by  St* 
KSncky  Cblumbkill,  and  the  old  doctors  of  their  church,  who  in 
iitl  probabih'fy  vaied  the  ancient  Gallicfiin  chiint ;  for,  as  to  the  Gre- 
gorian ohey  they  could  not  have  adopted  il,  as  it  was  either  not 
phufttKcd  m  thefT  tithe,  or  not  known  to  them.  Ev^  In  Ei^land, 
hdtwithstanding  itM  bdhg  lised  hf  the  Romali  mismonaries,  it  was 
cotifkied  to  asm^QIpart  of  that  comitry  tmtil  a  late  pdrt  of  th^  ae* 
vehth  cerituiy,  (see  Bclde,  L*  4.  e,  2.)  although  Jaitiess  th^  deacon 
abodt  the  middle  of  said  century  had  tat^ht  it  at  York.  (Idem  L, 
'i.  t,  36.}  Ledwich^^  saying  that  the  old  Irish  chant  was  neither 
Gf^dHaiS  nof  AiM)r69iaii  is  correct  as  to  the  Gregorian ;  but  how 
dfcl  he  know  thut  it  ^as  different  from  the  Ambrosian?  This 
cfi^tj '  which  is  still  kept  up,  Was  in  use  before  the  times  of  St. 
Aiiibrose,  (Bona,  ib.  cap.  IS.  §.  10.)  and  consequently  of  St.  Pft- 
-triclc.; .  It  wa»  pi'dbablj^  tniich  the  same  ad  the  Gallican.  His  Add- 
ing that  ^s  was  dh  a  Gi^k  mbdel  maV  iii  one  seiise  b^  admit- 
t^  as  true  t  £ind  he'm^t  have  said  the  s^me  cf  the  Ambrosia)^ 
and  GaRidai^j  the  farmer  Of  Which  is  attributed  to  ^  archbishop 
Miibdetes  afid  the  liUtei'  tndy  justly  be  fiscribed  to  die  Gireek  mia-i 
i^naries,  FVkhinus,  &Ct  Wlto  piei^:hed  in  (Saul.  Bm  there  Is  no 
reasbh  to  thiiik,  that  the  Irish  n^ceived  their  Church  nuttfidc  dl- 
reedy  from  Greeks^  cohforKiiMdy  fo-Ledwich's  favourite  hypothesis 
of  Greek  and  Asiatic  kii^siotiaries  in  Irelsnd.    ITi^  styl6  of  mu- 
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up)  vfbkh  thay  followed  in  singiog  the  Church  service^  could  not 
Ime  hem  aaj  other  &>  oackot  times  than  wliat  had  been  broug^ 
tQ  them,  afipwently  from  (xauL  by  St.  Patridk  and  his  followers, 
whD  were  not  Greeks. 

(47)  Toland,  who  has  been  followed  by  some  others  more  igno^ 
rant  than  himself  had  the  i&pudence  (NazaremUf  Letter  lu  Sect* 
2.  j.  6.)  to  assert,  without  alleging  k  sing^  proof,  that  4Jie  Irish . 
rejected  auricular  or  particiflar,  that  is,  prirate  confessioD  and  sa- 
cerdotal absohition*     Now  he  knew  that  Usher  has  shown,  that 
^  they  diid  (no  doubt)  both  publicly  and  privately  make  confes* 
8i(Mi.of  their  &uks"  and  that  they  submitted  to  absolution  by  the 
bidiop  ov  priest  in  cona^queoce  of  the  power  of  the  keys  enjoyed 
by  the  sacei^dbtal   order,    and  which    Usher  admits   it    does 
[XMsess.  (DUc^rte  qfikie  ReUgioH^  Sfc,  ch^p*  5.)    It  is  true,  that 
he  oasrepresaiilts  some  Catholk)  tenets  reblive  to  absolution,  ex,  c* 
Us  insbuatmg  that,,  according  to  the  Cathofics,  the  enjoined  pe* 
nanc^JiuiYe  ho  '^  reference  to  t^  taking  away  of  the  guilt,"  and 
tht.  the  bishops  and  priests  attribtsbe  to  themselves  more  than  a 
mttt^nat  power  in  the  remisauHLof  sins.    But  this  is  not  diei 
plaoetia  ^BsciHs  sutib  queatient, 'and  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
h9  np^  Qiyjr  adioil^  buit  proves  the  veity  reverse  of  Tolaad's  lym§^ 
poa(i(Hip.    Hf  reiiiad^  tbfl^  whatever  may  be  sakl  of  certain 
Ogt))^  Qf  L(Eiegued«ic,.  oC  whom  Akmm  ifaya,  or  is  supposed  to 
b9Y#said»  tbal^it  was  reparted  they  used  not  to  confess  to  the 
piieHSp  tliis  has.Bothing  lo  4o  tvith  the  andent  Scottish  atid Irii^ 
HKbote  prtaltP^  wAs'qwtfi  different*    Usher's  reason  for  touching 
oa  this  foiiit  was  thai  Akiim's  letter  to  the  Gothish  (7l8t  in 
|)ttchasne*s  edition)  'was  in  scone  MSS.  marked  as  written  to  the 
Scottish.     The  passage  runs  thus ;  '^  Dicitur  vero  neminem  ex 
bids  suam  veUe  confessio^m  saeerdatibusi  dare^  quos  a  Deo  Christo 
cum  Sanctis  Apostolis  ligan^  sohrendique  potestatem  accepisse 
atediraus.*"    But,  however  this  is  to  be  undeiatQod,  (for  perhaps 
%  19  relative  not  to  sacramental  confession  but  to  certain  duet 
orilad  Cosl^tp;  (see  Dudang^ at  Confession'  No.  4»)  it  is  well 
kp»W,  ttat:aftid  .tfitter  was  directed  not  to  Irishmeit  hut  to  Gotha^ 
(^  Fleiny»  I^  .45.  §^  20.)    Usher  quotes  an  Irish  canon,  M 
lAicb  Mtl^.  otheis  mi^t  be  added  if  necessary,  whence  it  is 
«mdsQt.lfaafc  Qonfessnn,  penanoes,  and  saoerdotal  absolution  were 
^a^rvfid  in  Ireland*    He  mentkms  the  practice  of  St.  Cuthber^ 

F2       / 
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and  the  case  of  Adamnan  df  (joldingham,  who  confessed  his 
sins  to  an  Irish  priest,  as  related  by  Bede,  L.  4.  c.  25.     Besides 
what  Usher  had  collected,  there,  are  innumerable  proofs  of  the  ' 
Irish  system  on  these  points.     Several  clergymen  are  noticed  in 
oor  annab  as  distinguished  penitentiaries,  and  who  were  resorted 
to  firom  various  parts  on  account  of  their  merit  and  ability  in  this 
particular.    Thus  St.  Gonnal,  abbot  of  Ardoilean,  i»  praised  on 
this  account;  (see  Chap,  xxiil  (.  16)  the  blessed  Dubtach  o^ 
Albany,  who  died  in  1064,  is  styled  the  chief  Confessarius  or 
spiritual  director  both  of  Ireland  and  Albany,  (TV.  Th.  p.  298.) 
Sfc*  Sfc.    We- find  the  same  practice  in  mudi  mate  ancient  times» 
ex,  c'm  the  case  of  a  chieftain  Suibhne,  who,  although  truly  peni  - 
tent,  was  ordered  by  St.  Pulcherius,  who  lived  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, to  confess  his  sins.  (Life  of  St  Pulcherius^  cap,  19.)     Con- 
fession to  the  priest  is  ordeised  on  cartain  occasions  by  St.  Colum- 
banus  in  his  Penitential.    In  that  of  Cumian  the  confession  of 
secret  sins  and  even  of  bad  thoughts  is  much  insisted  upon.  (See 
Not.  55.  to  Chap,  xv.)     It  was  "usual  with  religious  ^rsons  to 
place  themsdves  under  the  particular  direction  of  some  holy  man, 
as,  for  instance,  St.  Maidoc  of  Ferns  did  under  St.  Molua  of 
Clonfert-molua,  (Chap  xiv.  ^.10.)  who  waa called  his  Jather  con^ 
^ssariuSf  ox  father  of  his  confession.  (See  Ltfe  of  St.  Maidoc,  cap. 
20  and  54.)    It  would  be  superfluous  to  add  more  on  a  subject, 
which  is  so  clear  from  the  whole  of  the  Irish  ecclesiastical  history. 
Toland  himself  quotes  (ib.  Sect.  I.)  a  passage  from  an  Irish  writer, 
in  which  the  practice  of  confession  and  absolution  is  spoken  of  as 
quite  usual,  although  the  author  seems^  to  have  had  a  particular 
qpinion  of  his  own  concerning  the  nature    of  the   absolving 
power. 

(48)  St.  Bernard's  words  are ;  (cap.  2.)  <<  Contractum  conjugi* 
orum — Malachias  de  novo  insdtuit." 

(49)  Lanfranc,  concerning  whose  letters  to  king  Turlo^  and^ 
Gothrie  of  Dublin  we  have  seen  above,  ( Chap.  xxiv.  §.  12.) 
makes  mention,  in  both  of  them,  of  the  lawfully  wedded  wrres 
of  the  Irish,  legitime  sibi  copulatam  uxorem,  legitime  sibi  copula" 
tas.  In  like  manner  Anselm  in  his  letters  to  king  Murtogh  (see 
Chap.  XXV.  §.S.)  speaks  of  Irish  wives  and  marriages  just  as  he 
would  of  those  of  any  other  country ;  and  his  or  Lanfranc*s  com- 
plaint, tliat  some  men  used  to  quit  their  wives  and  take  others*  so 
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4r  fix>m  showing  that  lawful  marriages  were  omitted  in  any  part 
of  Ireland,  proves  quite  the  contrary.  How  could  St.  Bernard 
have  suppoBed,  that  they  were  unknown  at  Armagh,  while  he 
speaks  so  highly  of  St  Malachy's  mother  ?  Making  mention  of 
the  eight  laymen,  who  held  the  see  of  Armagh,  he  says  that 
they  were  married  men,  viri  uxoratu  How  could  that  havebeen» 
if  marriages  were  not  observed  at  Armagh  ? 

.  (50)  Fleury  (L,  68.  $.  580  has  very  prettily  expressed  St.  Ber- 
nards meaning  by  the  words,  regtUariiy  in  marriages^  la  r^gle  dans 
let  marriages* 

(51)  It  has  been  already  remarked,  ( Chap  xxiv.  §.  12.}  that 
some  of  the  Irish  clergy  seem  not  to  have  extended  the  impedi- 
ments relative  to  consanguinity  or  affinity  beyond  those  marked  in 
Leriticus.  Gillebert  of  Limerick,  the  contempory  of  St.  Mala* 
diy,  makes  mention  of  the  seventh  degree,  as  that  within  which 
marriage  was  not  allowed.  In  bis  tract,  De  Statu  Ecdesiaey  he 
writes;  '<  Conjugatorum  est  nullam  usque  in  sextam  vel  etiam 
teptimam  progeniem  sanguine  sjbi  conjunctam,  aut  illi  quam  ha- 
baerit  aut  quam  habuit  sibi  proximus,  vel  coramatrem  ducere 
uxorem."  Yet  it  appears,  that,  however  St.  Malachy  may  have 
succeeded  in  the  diocese  of  Armagh,  GiUebert*s  exertions  were 
not  sufficient  to  establish  that  rule  all  over  Ireland.  Indeed  it  was 
afterwards  found  necessary  to  restrain  it,  and  to  Hmit  the  prohi- 
bition to  within  the  fourth  degree  of  consanguinity  as  well  as  of 
affinity.  There  was  a  particular  abuse,  which  some  persons  m 
Ireland  seem  to  have  favoured,  relative  to  allowing  a  man  to  marry 
the  widow  of  his  deceased  brother.  It  is  condemned  in  the  25th 
canon  of  the  synod,  called  S^nodus  S.  Patricii,  in  these  words ; 
"  Audi  decreta  jB3n[]odi  super  istis.  Frater  thorum  defuncti  fratris 
non  ascendat.  Domino  dicente :  Erunt  duo  in  came  una.  Ergo 
Uxor  fratris  soror  tua  est."  The  enacting  of  this  canon  indicatesi 
that  there  was  some  question  on  that  subject  in  Ireland ;  and  one 
Clemens,  a  Scotus  and  apparently  an  Irishman,  held  that  doctrine 
in  Germany  about  the  middle  of  the  8th  century,  (see  the  Letter 
of  St.  Boniface  of  Mentz  No,  15  in  Usher's  SyUsge)  and  was  on 
that  account  condemned,  as  an  uitroducer  of  Judaism,  in  a  S3mod 
of  Rome  under  Pope  Zachary.  But,  prior  to  that  time,  this  opi- 
nion was  reprobated  by  the  Irish,  and  we  have  seen,  (Chap,  xviii* 

{•  10«J  that  St.  Kiliau;  the  apostle  of  Franconia^  considered  such  a 
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tnsniag^  as  unlawftd,  and  consequently  lost  his  Ufe.  Yet  in  later 
times,  and  even  afler  St.  Malachy's  death,  an  abuse  of  that  tdnd 
seeins  to  have  existed  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  as  wfll  be  seen 
^ewhere. 

(52)  Tim  is  a  point,  vhich,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  been  quite 
iDverlooked  by  such  of  our  writers  as  have  endeavoured  to  exj^aixy 
the  words  of  St.  Bernard,  or  to  answer  the  calUmtiies  of  Otraldos 
Cambrensis  and  others,  relative  to  Irish  marriages.  To  under- 
stand this  subject,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  old  canon  Isw 
two  sorts  of  Sponsalia,  or  espousals,  are  distinguished,  viz,  o&e 
called  dejiituroy  and  tlie  other  depraesenti.  The  latter  is  exactly 
the  same  as  the  matrimonial  contract  now  used,  and  .which  ren- 
ders a  marriage  valid  ipso  facto  even  before  its  consummation. 
Accordingly  it  is  otherwise  called  the  contract  of  matrimon^f  arid 
used  to  be  <;elebrated  in  Jacie  Ecclesiae,  The  former  was  also  at 
contract  consisting  in  an  agreement,  by  which  the  parties  solemnly 
^mised  and  were  pledged  to  join  in  marriage  within  a  certain  fi*- 
mited  time.  As  it  did  not  require  immediate  cohabitation,  it  was 
called  Sponsalia  defuturoy  or  whfet  in  English  is  named  betrothing* 
According  to  the  Roman  law,  it  was  known  under  the  general 
name  of  Sponsalia,  and  in  the  Codes  th^re  is  a  Title,  be  Spon* 
saJibus  et  donationibus  ante  Nuptias,  distinct  from  that  De  Nup* 
tUsy  or  of  marriage  strictly  so  called.  This  contract  of  espottsal 
used  to  be  entered  into  with  great  solemnity,  in  presence  of  wit* 
loesses,  and  accompanied  with  donations,  'certain  ceremonies,  &c. 
The  violation  of  it  was  pufiished  with  the  severest  penalties  of  the 
state  and  censures  of  the  church,  unless  there  appeared  some  jost 
reason  for  not  observing  it;  as  if,  ex,  c.  either  of  the  parties  pro^ 
tracted  the  time  of  marriage  teyond  two  years.  There  are  several 
decrees  of  councils  prohibiting  persons  from  breaking  in  upon  this 
contract,  and  one  even  as  late  as  that  of  Trullo,  which  declares  it 
downright  adultery  for  a  man  to  marry  a  woman,  that  was  before 
betrothed  to  another,  during  the  life  of  him  who  had  espoused  her. 
And  Pope  Siricius,  writing  to  Himerius,  says,  that  it  would  be  a 
sacrilegious  act  for  a  man  to  take  as  his  wife  a  girl  espoused  to 
another;  because  it  would  violate  the  benediction  given  by  the 
priest  to  her  who  was  afterwards  to  be  married.  Hence  we  find 
that  the  sacerdotal  benediction  was  used  as  well  in  espousals  as  in 
strictly  called  marriages.    As  long  as  the  Roman  laws  remained  in 
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vigoar,  the  contract  of  mAtrioiotiy  wn  utuaUy  ^efebiated  mnim 
time  after  that  of  espousals,  and  wkh  a  solenmity  not  piactis^d  by 
iifltionSy  who  had  not  been  ruled  by  those  law?.  (On  (bese  sub* 
jMrtg a^e  Bmgham,  Originesy  &c*  Bo^k  xni;  ch*  Sand  4.) 

fiut  in  the  middle  ages  all  that  appaiatns  did  not  afipear  neoes- 
niy,  atlea^  in  some  countiies*  •Tbiertw^eQiviracCewerekno'wfn; 
hut  it  hegkn  to  be  supposed,  thai  either  of  them  was  sufficient  ill 
ilsel^  if  attended  with  the  requisite  cirounMCanoes,  ibr  the  vi^idky 
sf  ioamage.  In  die  Canon  law  <£  tlie  Decretals  they  are  dis* 
tJiigeMied  as  two  particular  oontracto;  and  one  of  which  night  be 
Meiedi^to  without  passing  through  the  other.  That,  which  was 
Mlotfymidefstood  by  the  name  isfconiraoi  qfmatrimony^  began, 
topmd  agBom  equivocation  and  to  facilitate  the  solving  of  que%- 
tioDs,  to  be  ceiled  Sptmsalia  de  pr^senii,  inasmudi  as  it  required 
ao'lhture  condition  towards  rendering  the  marriage  valid»  and  was 
eypraieied  in  words  of  the  (mesent  tense,  such  aa  /  take  you  Jor  my 
loffis,  ^c*  In  the  fourth  book  of  the  Decretals,  TH.  De  Spon- 
itMui  et  MatrimoniUf  there  are  many  decrees  relative  to  cases, 
ia  which  thiere  might  be  a  clashing  between  the  two  contracts. 
There  is  one  (cap.  15.)  of  Alexander  III.  declaring  that  .Spomaliq. 
^ftdvfOi  if  followed  by  oonsummatien,  are  -not.  dissolved  by 
SJHmsalia  depraesentiy  but  that  they  would  if  it  had  not  been  so 
Mowed;  provided,  however,  that  the  man,  who,  abandoning  his 
betcolfaed  4Bpbnse  as  yel  by  him  untouched,  marries  anoilier  wo- 
man^ihad  not  been  forced  to  marry  her.  I  £nd  aioodier  (cap.  30.) 
eac^yito  the  ^une  purpose  by  Gr^oiy  IX.  in  which  he  decides, 
diet  aman,  who  ha» pledged  hims^ (by  Sp&nsntia  deJiUuro)  to 
a  woman,  and  afterwards  knows  her  carnally,  is  houndto  stidc  to 
her  as  UB'Wife^' and  henceforth  is  not  allowed  to  marry,  in  any 
.Qannsr  vribataaever,  anodier  woman  during  her  lifb  time;  Then 
headds».(^afi.>31.)  that,  if  no  carnal  knowledge  has  intervened, 
tbe  piomise  ever  so  sQlenm  (by  SponsatiA  de  futurt)  must  yield 
to  an  actual  a^beequent  niBiriage,  yet  so  as  that  the  party  vwlating 
its  pledge  must  uhdergo  penance ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  mai- 
riage  strictly  so  called  (by  SponsaUa  depraesenii)  duly  entered 
into,  cannot  be  set  aside  by  any  other.  'Now  the  whole  misteiy 
oi^  Irish  mamages  is  cleared  up*  Tliey  were  usuaDy  contracted 
only  by  sponsUHk  de  fuluro,  a  very  old  mode  much  like  that  of 
the  ancient  Jews,  whose  manrii^es  uf?ed  -to  be  valid  some  timei 
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and  oHen  considerable,  before  the  parties  went  to  cohabit  to^ 
gethfer.    The  Irish  were  more  in  the  habit  of  attracting  marriage 
in  this  way  than  by  that  de  praesenti;  and  hence  Giraldus  Cam-* 
brensis  has  said  of  them,  (^Topogr.  Hib.  Disk  3.  c  19.)  thi^ 
"  nondum  matrimonia  contrahunt,**  that  is^  as  he  ought  to  have 
explained,  that  diey  did  not  practise  the  form  of  Sponsalia  de 
praesentiy.  or  matrimony  strictly  so  called,  as  usually  as  the  Engli^ 
and  some  other  nations  of  those  times.    This  is  also  what  it  seems 
more  probable  St.  Bernard  alluded,  to  in  the  phrase  contract  of 
marriages  (above  Not.  48);  for  he  does  not  upbraid  the  marriages 
themselves,  but  merely  remarks  the  want  of  the  contract  peculiarlj 
distinguished  by  the  name  conjugium  or  matrimonium,  viz.  th« 
Sponsalia  de  praesenti.     That  the  other  form  was  more  gaaerally 
followed  in  Ireland,  and  to  a  much  later  period  than  St.  Bernard's 
days,  is  positively  stated  by  Good,  an  English  priest,  who  writing 
at  Limerick,  where  he  kept  a  school  about  A.  1566,  says,  (apb 
Camden  at  the  end  of  Ireland)  that  tliey  used  to  celebrate  mar- 
riage by  Sponsalia  dejuturoy  not  de  praesenti,    Tlie  same  systan 
continued  more  or  less  in  some  other  countries,  until  it  was  pro- 
hibited by  the  Council  of  Trent  and  the  dvil  laws  of  Christian 
states.     I  may  here  observe  that,  although  Good,  more  myorum, 
speaks  badly  enough  of  the  Irish,  yet  he  does  not  give  occaaionN 
for  a  monstrous  lie  advanced  by  Ledwich,  (Ant.  Sfc.  p.  4>31.)  and 
attributed  by  him  to  Camden.    What  Camden  has  is  taken  fi:«Kn 
Good,  who  saysy  that  the  Irish  <<  seldom  many  out  of  their  own 
town."    These  plain  words  have  been  changed  by  Ledwich,  and 
as  if  uttered  by  Camden,  into  the  following ;  Beyond  thepredndts 
oftotons  marriage  tvas  rarely  contracted.    Who  does  not  see,  that 
there  is  a  most  material  difference  between  these  two  passages? 
But  any  thing  for  Ledwich,  so  as  that  he  might  abuse  the  Irish. 
Good  talks  about  their  being  prone  to  incest    Of  this  chaige, 
'  which  was  connected  with  their  not  having  been  very  strict  with 
regard  to  the  consanguineal  impediments  of  marriage,  an  occasicai 
will  occur  of  treating  hereafter.  i 

§.  VII,  St.  Malachy,  doubting  of  his  being  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  discipline  of  the  Church, 
and  wishing  to  be  better  informed  concerning  it^ 
thought  it  adviseable  to  place  himself  for  some  time 
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under  the  instruction  of  the  venerable   Malchus, 
bishop  of  Lismore,  who  was  then  held  in  the  highest 
estimation  for  his  great  learning  and  extraordinary 
virtue,  joined  with  the  gift  of  miracles,  so  that  he 
was  resorted  to  by  persons  not  only  from  all  parts  of 
Ireland,  but  likewise  from  Scotland.     Although  an 
Irishman,  he  had  been  a  monk  of  Winchester,  whence 
he  was  taken  to  be  raised  to  the  see  of  Lismore.  (53) 
He  was  probably  the  immediate  successor  of  Mac* 
mic-Aeducan,  who  died  in  1113.  Q54)     St.  Malachy, 
having  received  the  benediction  of  his  master  Imar, 
was  directed  by  his  bishop  Celsus,  to  this  holy  man, 
who  was  then  far  advanced  in  life,  and  remained 
with  him  some  years  at  Lismore.     His  arrival  there 
was  probably  about  A.  D.  11@3.  {55)     During  his 
stay  there  he  became  acquainted  with  Cormac  Mac 
Carthy,  the  pious  king  of  Desmond,  who  was  in 
1127  deprived  of  his  principality  by  Turlogh  O'Co- 
nor,    king    of  Connaught,     his    brother    Donogh 
Mac  Carthy  being  set  up  in  his  stead,     Cormac  bore 
his  lot  with  great  fortitude,  and  throwing  himself 
into  the  hands  of  Malchus  refused  to  be  treated  with 
distinction,  and  requested,  rather  than  run  the  risk 
of  occasioning  bloodshed,  to  be  allowed  to  lead  a 
pious  and  retired  life.     Malchus,  admiring  his  re-, 
signation  and  fervour,  provided  him  with  a  small 
house,  and  placed  him  under  the  direction  of  St. 
Malachy.     There  he  lived  on  bread  and  salt  and  wa- 
ter, leading  also  in  other  respects  a  penitential  life. 
He  was  delighted  with  St.  Af  alachy's  society,  and 
became  exceedingly  attached  to  him.     After  some 
time  it  pleased  God  to  restore  Cormac  to  his  king-. 
dom,  by  n^eans  of  Conor  O'Brian,  who,  from  having 
been  king  of  Munster,  (56)  then  held  the  principa- 
lity of  Thomond  under  a  sort  of  vassalage  to  Tur- 
logh O'Conor.     Determined  on  shaking  it  o£P,  he 
repaired  to  Lismore,  visited  Cormac  in  his  poor  ha- 
bitation, and  encouraged  him  to  follow  him,  engaging 
himself  that  he  would  re-instate  him.     Connac  was 
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unwilling  to  quit  his  retirement ;  but,  as  the  good  of 
the  country  required  his  appearing  among  his  mends, 
he  was  m'dered  by  Malchus  and  advised  by  St.  Ma- 
laeby  to  submit,  and  was  soon  after  re-establisbed  in 
Desmond  by  Coqor  O'Brian,  resisted  by  various 
ehieftains,  who  banished  Donc^h  McCarthy  to 
Connaugbt.  (57)  On  this  occasion  Cormac  erected; 
or  set  about  erecting,  two  churches  at  Lismore,  and. 
one  at  CasheL  {58) 

(S$)  St  Bernard,  Vii,  5.  Mai  cap.  S.  Usher  thought,  (Nat. 
odEp.  38.  SyUoge)  that  Malchus  of  Lisoiore  wasthewtiaeasMBW 
dius  of  WateifoEdy  whom  ireJiave  treated,  of  Ckap*  kxv.  ^.6. 
Besides  the  name,  the  dreumstance  of  his  having  been  a  monk 
of  Winchestar  seems  to  render  this  opinkm  vevy  probable.  But  St» 
Bernard  ^ap  that  M akhus  was  removed  fi!om  Winchester  straight 
to  Lismore,  whereas  the  original  see  of  the  Malchus  already  men* 
tioned  ^as^Vaterfbrd.  There  were  in  those  times  other  persons 
n^med  Malchus^  one  of  whom  is  metioned  by  St.  Bestnard  himsetf 
(tt.  cap.  5*) ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  a  latini2sed  appeUation 
ibr  one  or  other  of  those  many  Irish  names  that  began  with  MttoL 
There  might  have  been  two  persons,  so  called,  monks  at  Win-^ 
Chester.  If  a  union  really  took  place  between  Wiaterford  and 
Lism<Nre,  as  Keating  (or  perhaps  his  translator)  insinuates  to  have 
been  order^  by  the  synod  of  >  Rathbreanl,  (see  Chap,  xxs  (f.  14.) 
h  might  be  supposed  that  one  fmd  the  same  Malchus  was  bishop 
of  both  sees.  But  the  inaitter  is  so  obscure,  that  I  cannot  pre<^ 
tend  to  decide  upon  it.  Gratianus  Lucius  (L3aich)  held  the  same 
opinion  (Cambr.  Ev.p.  167).  as  Usher>  but  has  given  us  no  proof 
of  it. 

(54)  See  above  §.  2.  Ware  and  Harris  have  (at  Lismore  J 
a  pretended  bishop,  whom  they  call  GUla»Mochudu  O'Rebaeainy 
and  whose  death  they  assign  tO'  A.  D.  Ili9.  But  surely  MtA- 
ehus  was  bishop  there  some  years  before  that  -  time^  as  is  dear 
firom  S.  Mabdiy's  having  repmred  to  him  thither  about  1123. 
In  consequence  of  that  mistake  tliey  were  puzzled  as  to  the  pre- 
dse  period  of  Malchus'  incumbency,  Ware  saying  that  he  flour- 
trished  in  1140,  (when  he  was  probably  dead)  and  Harris,  that  it 
was  in  1134.    Indeed  Hams  has  shamefully  bungled,  the  whole 
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ImsineiB,  telling  us  elsewhere,  (see  abore  Not^  44.)  that  Su  Ma- 
lachy  went  to  Lismore  when  only  twelve  yean  old,  that  is,  about 
i4.I107.  He  throws  in  a  caveat,  that  Malchus  was  not  yet  a 
biflbop.  Had  he  read  or  did  he  understand  St.  Bernard,  who 
tdb  U8  in  the  clearest  tenns,  that  Malchus  was  a  bishop,  and  a 
celebrated  one,  of  "Lismore  before  he  was  waited  upon  by  *  St. 
Makchy?  The  O'Rebacain,  whom  he  and  Ware  have  foisted 
into  the  «ee  of  Lismore,  was  undoubtedly  no  odier  than  an  abbot 
diere  of  that  name,  who  died  in  1128  (see  Archdall  at  Lismore  J 
a  date,  to  which  Ware,  as  usual,  added  a  year. 

(55)  As  St.  Malachy  was  ordained  priest,  when  about  25  years 
of  age,  and  accordingly  about  A.ll20y  and  was  afterwards .  em* 
I^oyed  as  Vicar  general  of  the  diocese  of  Annagh  for  some  time, 
which  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  been  less  than  two  or 
three  years,  it  will  follow  that  he  did  not  go  to  Lismore  until  about 
112S. 

{56)  See  above  §.  1. 

(57)  The  substance  of  these  transactions  is  related  by  St.  Ber- 
nard (ib.  cap,  3.)  without  mentioning  names  or  times.  Yet  he  has 
the  name  of  Cormac,  cap.  6.  llie  details  are  given  in  the  Annals 
of  Innisfalleii  at  if .  1127.  *  According  to  them  Cormac  became  a 
pilgrim,  and  took  a  crosier  (pilgrim's  staff)  at  Lismore.  His  libera- 
tion is  related  in  the  following  manner :  **  In  the  same  year  Conor 
0*Brian  disavowed  the  authority  of  Turlogh  O'Conor,  and  went 
to  Lismore,  and  gave  his  hand  to  Cormac  Mac-Carthy,  and 
brought  him  again  into  the  world,  and  made  him  king  of  Des- 
mond, and  dethroned  and  banished  Donogh  Mac-Carthy  into  Con- 
naught  ;  in  doing  which  he  was  abetted  by  Turlogh  O'Brian  (his 
brother),  and  by  O'Sullivan,  O'Donoghue,  O'Mahony,  O'Keefe, 
O'Moriarty,  and  OTaolain." 

(58)  Same  Annals  ib.  This  church  of  Cashel  either  must  not 
be  confounded  with  Cormac's  Chapel,  (see  Chap,  xxii.  ^  6.)  or 
must  be  considered  as  npt  newly  built  but  only  repaired.  And,  in 
fact,  the  said  Annals  state,  (at  A.  1138.)  that  Cormac  Mac-Car- 
thy had  built  or  repaired  the  church  called  TeampoU  Ckormaic 
in  Cashel.  They  add,  that  .it  was  so  called  from  him.  But,  if 
they  meant  what  is  known  by  the  name  of  Cormac's  Chapely  this- 
cannot  be  correct,  for  the  architecture  of  this  building  indicates  a 
period  long  (mor  to  the  times  of  Cormac  Mac  Carthy ;  and  it  would 
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have  been  more  proper  proper  to  say,  that  two  Cormacs  had  bees 
concerned  in  it,  viz.  Mac-Culinan  the  original  founder  and  Mac- 
Carthy  the  repairer.'  It  is  very  probable,  that  Cormac's  chapel 
was  injured  in  1121,  when  Turiogh  O'Concnr  burned  Cashel  (above 
^.  :1.)  and  that  this  gave  occasion  to  a  repara^on  by  Cormac 
Mac-Carthy.  Perhaps  what  said  Annals  have  about  his  having 
built  two  churches  in  Lismore  ought  to  be  understood  in  the  same 
manner ;  for  Turiogh  had  burned  also  Lismore.  Whether  McCarthy 
erected  a  new  church  in  Cashel,  or  only  repaired  an  old  one,  the 
work  was  not  completed  in  1 127,  whereas  the  consecration  of  it  did 
not,  as  will  be  seen,  take  place  until  1 134. 

§.  VIII.  While  St.  Malachy  was  at  Lismore,  his 
sister  died.  He  was  so  displeased  with  her  on  ac- 
count of  her  worldly  mode  of  living,  that  he  had 
determined  never  to  see  her  again  during  life.  On 
a  certain  night  he  heard  in  a  dream  a  voice  announc* 
ing  to  him^  that  his  sister  was  standing  out  in  the 
court-yard  and  had  tasted  nothing  for  thirty  days. 
Awaking  he  immediately  understood  what  food  she 
wanted,  and  recollected  that  for  said  number  of  days 
he  had  not  offered  for  her  the  bread  of  life  from 
heaven.  This  he  took  care  to  repeat ;  and  after 
some  short  time  she  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision  as 
having  reached  the  door  of  the  church,  but  so  as 
not  to  be  able  to  enter  if,  and  clothed  in  a  dark 
garment.  As  he  continued  to  offer  for  her,  she  ap. 
peared  to  him  a  second  time,  in  a  whitish  dress  and 
as  within  the  church,  but  not  allowed  to  touch  the 
altar.  But  at  length  he  saw  her  again,  united  with 
the  assembly  of  the  white-robed,  and  wearing  a 
white  garment.  (59)  Meanwhile  Celsus  and  Imar 
were  anxious^  that  St.  Malachy  should  return  to  his 
own  country,  and  accordingly  wrote  to  him  to  that 
purpose.  Being  now  well  stored  with  what  he  had 
wished  to  learn,  he  obeyed  their  summons.  His 
return  was  probably  in  1127,  the  year  in  which  he 
became  intimate  with  Cormac  Mac-Carthy  at  Lis- 
more. (60j     During  his  absence  Celsus  completed 
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in  1125  the  reparation  and  roofing  of  the  cathedral 
of  Armagh,  which  had  remained  partly  uncovered 
since  995,  in  which  year  the  city  had  been  laid  waste 
by  a  dreadful  conflagration  caused  by  lightning.  In 
1 126  he  consecrated  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul, 
which  had  been  erected,  or,  as  some  say,  re-erected 
by  Imar  O'Haedhagain,  the  same  as  Imar  the  master 
of  St.  Malachy.  Afterwards  he  spent  thirteen 
months  out  of  his  diocese,  going  through  various 
parts  of  Ireland,  preaching  peace,  harmony,  and 
good  conduct,  and  endeavouring  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
civil  war,^  that  raged  throughout  almost  the  whole 
island.  He  is  said  to  have  succeeded  in  establishinj 
a  truce  for  one  year  between  the  Conacian  ani 
Momonian  princes.  (6l) 

(59)  S.  Bernard,  ib^  cap.  4. 

(60)  Amidst  other  mistakes  Harris  says,  f  Archbishops,  4*^.  at 
Malachy  J  that  he  returned  to  Ulster  in  1190,  and  was  then  or« 
dained  priest  by  Celsus.  But  we  have  seen,  that  he  was  a  priest 
before  he  went  to  Lismore,  and  that  he  did  not  ^  thither  until  latef 
dian  1 120.  One  would  imagine,  that  Harris  had  not  read  the  Life 
hy  St  Bernard,  although  he  refers  to  it.  Besides  its  being  positively 
stated,  that  St.  Malachy  was  not  only  a  priest  but  Vicar  general  of 
Annagh  before  he  removed  to  Lismore,  surely  Harris  ought  to  have 
perceived,  that,  as  he  celebrated  mass  at  Lismore,  he  must  have 
been  then  a  priest. 

(61)  Tr.  Th.  p.  SOO.  Of  the  dreadful  state,  !b  which  the 
geatest  part  of  Ireland  was  in  those  times,  the  reader  wiU  find 
sufficient  proofs  in  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen,  at  A>  1125,  1126, 
1127. 

§.ix.  When  St*  Matachy  returned  to  Ulster,  the 
monastery  of  Bangor  was  waste,  and  seems  to  have 
been  in  that  state  for  a  considerable  time,  not  having 
been  re-established  after  some  great  devastation, 
which  it  had  suflered.  (62)  Yet  the  lands  belonging 
to  it,  which  were  extensive,  still  continued  to  be  held 
by  persons,  who  used  to  be  called  abbots,  and  who 
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were  even  elected  to  tliat  smecore  situation.  (63) 
They  were  tbeu  in  possesaon  of  a  matemal  uncle 
of  St.  Malady,  who  o&red  them  aU  op  to  hixa^ 
together  with.  Bangor  itself,  that  he  might  huild  or 
raither  rebuild  a  monastery  there.     But  the  saint  was 
so  much,  addicted  to    poverty,  that  content  with 
merely  the  site  of  the  monastery  he  refused  to  accept 
of  the  lands,  and  allowed  them  to  be  transferred  to 
another  person,  who  was  chosen,  according  to  custom, 
for  that  purpose ;  for  his  uncle  resigned  them,  and 
placed  himself  under  his  direction  as  a  monk.  (64) 
St.  Malachy  taking  with  him,  by  order  of  Imar, 
about  ton  brethren,  set  about  erecting. the  necessary 
accommodations  at  Bangor,   on  which  occasion,  as 
he  was  cutting  wood  with  an  axe,  one  of  them  hap- 
pened to  put  himself  in  way  of  the  stroke  and  received 
a  most  violent  blow  on  the  back,  by  which  it  was  ap- 
prehended th^  he  was  abiiost  killed.    But  provi- 
dentially he  was  scarc^y  hurt,  and  bis  escape  wa& 
considered  miraculous..     In  a  few  days  they  finished 
a^handsome  oratory  constructed  of  boards,  and,  wfa^ 
every  thing  was  iready»  St.  Malai^y,  according  to  die 
direction  of  Imar»  re-established,   as  head  of  llie 
community,  the  old  discipline  of  Baxigor  as  it  had 
been  formerly^  with  this  only  difference  thait  the 
numbeff  of  monks  was  smaller.      A  man   named 
Malchus,   who  was   sick  at  Bangor,  was  uiged^  by 
an  evil  spirit  to  be  hostile  to  the  saint,  who,  on  being 
informed  of  it,  recurring  to  prayer  cured  him  both 
of  bis  infirmity  and  of  the  tempatiton.      Maldius, 
when  recovered,  was  not  ungrateful,  and  embraccld 
the  monastic  state  under  him.     He  was  brother  to 
Christian,  who  afterwards  became  abbot  of  Mellifont. 
A  clerk  of  the  name  of  Michael,  whom  he  cured 
twice  of  illness,  also  joined  him,  and  the  reputation 
and  community  of  St»  Malachy  went  on  constontly 
increasing. 

(6e)  Si.  Berawd  9ays  (ib*  cap*  5.)  that  Bao^for  had  beea  %« 
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vakfly  deftnogred  by  piriites^  ttid  thai,  i^einia^y  a»  if  mn.tfaat  oo- 
Gtaon,  9Q0  iKif>Qk»  were  reported  to  have  been  kfQed  by  them  cm 
oneday.  TUi  ww  probaUy  an exaggo^aded  tradition^  Of  sudi 
great  al^i^^hfecr  I  find  no  mentian  m  OQr  Iijah  docmnentft:;  but  we 
read  that  Taoudiusy  abbot  of  Bai^por,  wais  Idled  by  the  Danoi  in 
956/^J  SB-P'Wl*)  It  isprobable^  that  ^i  this  oocafflonmai:^ 
of  the  nfoniM  abo  were  put  to  death ;  and  perhapft  we  may  thenoe 
dste  the  devastation  spoken  of  by  St<  Bernard-  To  its  having  been 
10  aaeteBt  cafmot  be  opposed  the  .€in;uniBtance  oi  one  or  two 
abbots  0^  Bangor  bdng  mentioned  as  having  Eved  between  that 
year  and  Su  Malachy's  times ;  for,  althou^  monks  had  oeased 
to  be  there,  the  titfe  of  abbot  and  the  cnapluments  wei?r,  as  wiB 
be  just  seen,  stifl  continued*  Harris  thought  (  SUde  of  the  County 
of  Dopin^  p»  64f.)  that  St.  Bernard  applied  by  mistake  the  skugh-r 
ter  of  the  British  monks  of  Bancor  by  the  Northumbrian  king 
AediUHd  (see  Not  12.  to  Chap,  xv.)  to  the  Bangor  of  Irdand. 
Bat  Aedilfrid  a9d  his  army  were  not  pvates^  such  as  St.  Bernard 
mentions;  and  the  number  of  those  British  monks  killed  was 
much  greater  than  that  stated  by  him.  Hams  has  the  in^ 
fiuious  lie  about  Aedilfrid  having  been  instigated  by  Augustin  the 
BMok, 

(68)  If  it  be  true,  tliat  Gillebert  had  been  abbot  of  Bangor, 
before  he  became  bishop  of  Limerick,  (see  Chap.  xxv.  §*  9.)  he 
most  have  been  an  abbot  of  this  sort,  or  what  tlie  French  call  an 
AUe  CommSndataire:  The  abuse  of  church  lands,  particularly 
those  bel<Miging  to  monasteries,  being  possessed  by  laymen  had 
longj^ce  crept  into  the  diurch.  In  England  we  imd  it  in  the 
ei^Ui  cehtnry,  and  at  the  same  period  it  was'fisual  in  Frai^ce,  where 
t&fe  possessors  of.abbatial  lands  were  called  Abbacomites.  (See 
DuoMige  at  ABbacomUeSt  and  at  Incommandum  mittere.  The 
earliest  instance  I  meet  with  of  it  in  Ireland  is  that  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  revenues  of  the  see  of  Armagh  by  the  lay  so  called  arch- 
bishops. But  about  the  times  we  are  now  treating  of  it  became  ra- 
ther prevideot.;  and  Giraldus  Cambrensis  informs  us,  {Itiner. 
Cambr.  L.  c.  4<«)  that  th«:e  wore  several  lay  abbots  in  Ireland  as4 
Waka.  The  passage  is  curious  and  worth  transcribing:  <<  Notao- 
^  dam  autcm,  quod  haec  eodeflia  (S.  Patemi)  sicut  et  aliae  per 
**  Siberniam  et  WaUiam  pLurH^  abbaiem  lakum  habet,  Usus 
«<  fnim  inolevit  etprava  aonsuetudo,  ut  viriy  in  parochiapotQiates, 
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**  prima  tamquatn  oeconomi  seu  podus  eodesiaruin  patroni  et  de« 
**  fensares  a  dero  constitutiy   postea  prooessu  temporis  aucta 
*^  cupidine    totum  sibi  jus   usurparent,   et  terras  omnes  cum 
*^  exteriore   possestione  sibi    impudenter  appro[Niareiit ;    soluno 
*'  altaria ;  cum  decimis  et  obventionibus  dero  relinquentes ;    et 
*'  haec  ipsa  filiis  suis  dericis  et  cognatis  assignantes.      Tales 
'^  itaque  defensores  seu  potius  ecdesiarum  destnictores  abbates  se 
<<  vocari  facere,  et  tarn  nomen  indebitum  quam  rem  quoque  sibi 
**  assignari  praesumpsere."  He  says,  that  those  lay  abbots,  retaining 
the  lands  and  other  properties  to  themselves^  left  to  the  dergy  only 
the  altars  and  the  tidies  and  dues.    As  to  tithes,  he  alluded  to 
Wales ;  for  they  were  not  paid  in  Ireland  before  his  time.    In  the 
course  of  ages  this  system  became  veiy  general  in  Ireland,  parti- 
culariy  in  Ulster ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  that  singular  class  of 
persons  called  Corbes  and  Erenacks,  concerning  whom  much  has 
been  written  but  in  great  part  incorrect.    Usher  has  left  a  disserta- 
tion on  this  subject,  (see  CoUectan.  de  Reb.  Hibem.  vol,  1.)  which 
he  wrote  when  young,  and  in  which  he  pretends,  that  the  Corbes 
were  originally  the  same  as  the  Chorepiscopi,  of  which  Corbe  was 
a  corruption.    This  was  a  fundamental  mistake,  and  has  been 
guarded  against  by  Ware,  {Antiq,  cap.  17.)  who  justly  observes 
fh)m  Colgan,  that  Corba  or  Comorba  signifies  a  successor  in  an 
ecclesiastical  dignity.     Usher  himself  tells  us,  that  '<  some  of  the 
Irish  have  detorted  the  name  in  Latin  to  Converbius,  or  Confur- 
bach  in  Irish,  which  importeth  as  much  as  conterraneous.'*     Tins' 
was  no  detortion,  but  founded  on  the  true  meaning  of  the  name. 
The  original  word  is  Comhorbay  (pronounced  Ctmorba)  derived 
from  Ctmih  {con  in  Latin)  and  forba^  u  e.  a  district,  landed  estate, 
or  patrimony ;  and  which  by  a  certain  usage  was  applied  to  the 
successors  of  dbtinguished  persons  in  ecclesiastical  situations,  as 
if  signifying  joint-partners.    Colgan  writes ;  {Tr.  Th.p.  8.)  "  Vox 
**  Hibemica  Comhorbay  si  vods  etymon  spectes,  idem  denotat  ac 
«  compraedianus,  sive  ejusdem  praedii,  patrimonii,  vd  agri  poa- 
«<  sessor.    Derivatur  enim  a  comk,  quod  idem  denotat  ac  con 
*^  apud  Latinos,  etjorba,  f .  e  praedium,  ager,  vd  patrimonium. 
**  Usurpatur  tamen  passim  ^ud  priscos  nostros  scriptore  pro  suc- 
**  cessore  in  pradatura  vel  dignitate  ecclesiastica.    Unde  et  hodie 
**  videmus  comhorbanos  appdlari,  licet  plentmque  tint  seculareSf 
**  qui  praefecturam  tenent  agrorum  et  praediorum,  quaeoUm  spec- 
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<<  tabant  ad  jura  divitum  abbatiarum ;  sive  id  ortum  nt,  quod 
<<  majores  famiGarutn^  ex  quibua  illi  comorbani  assumuntur,  se  et 
^  soa  praedia  protection!  et  jurisdictioni  istarum  abbatiarum  give 
"  monasteriorum  voluntarie  consecraverint,  ut  quidam  opinantur ; 
"  sive  ex  eo  quod»  rebus  ecclesiasticis  paulatitn  labendbus,  aliqui 
^  seculares  titulum  abbatis  Tel  praelati  in  talibus  monasteriia 
**  primo  usurpaverint,  et  postea  ad  suos  posteros  transmiserint." 
(See  also  tb,  p,-29S  and  680.)  Colgan  has  these  words  in  a  note 
to  a  passage,  in  which  the  successors  of  St.  Fiech  of  Slet^  ar« 
called  his  comhorbans  ;  and  we  have  seen  over  and  over  the  arch- 
bohops  of  Armagh  styled  comorbans  of  St.  Patrick,  the  coroor* 
bans  of  Columbkill,  of  Finnian  of  Clonard,  Barr  of  Cork,  &c, 
&c.  This  title  is  often  translated  heresy  which  signifies  not  onljr 
sm  heir,  bat  an  owner  or  possessor,  apparently  the  primitive 
meaning  of  heres^  like  that  of  the  German  word  herr.  Thus 
Usher  has  (Prim*  p.  860)  from  the  Annals  of  Ulster ;  "  Dua 
heredes  S' Patricii,  nempe  Forratmanus—et  Dermitius — quieve^ 
runt"  The  4  Masters  (ap.  Tr,  Th.  p.  295.)  call  them  comorbans 
of  St.  Patrick.  It  is  usually  joined  with  the  name  of  the  founder 
(X  a  church ;  thus  we  read  of  the  comorbans  of  St.  Patrick,  of 
Columbkill,  of  Adamuan  not  as  abbot  of  Hy  but  as  founder  of 
Raphoe,  of  St.  larlath  of  Tuam,  of  Comgall,  &c.  Yet  sometimes 
it  occurs  united  with  the  name  of  a  church,  as  the  comorban  of 
InnisccUthy,  the  comorban  of  the  church  of  St.  Brigid  of  At' 
magh,  a  title  given  (Tr.  Th.  p.  299.)  to  Gormgal  Laighsech,  who 
died  in  1085.  And  hence  we  see,  that  this  name  was  used  not 
only  for  bishops  and  abbots,  but  likewise  became  gradually  ex- 
tended to  persons  holding  minor  ecclesiastical  dignities. 

In  the  above  quoted  passage  Colgan  observes,  that  in  his  time 
the  comorbans  were  mostly  laymen.  After  the  synod  of  KeUs, 
which  defined  the  episcopal  sees,  we  find  but  few  instances  of 
our  bidiopB  being  called  comorbans  ;  and  this  title  fell  into  dis-- 
use  also  as  to  regular  abbots.  The  laymen,  who  usurped  old 
ecclesiastical  livings,  that  had  belonged  to  decayed  or  neglected 
monasteries  and  churches,  appropriated  it  to  themselves  rand  w$i 
^d  in  later  times  a  great  number. of  comorbas,  or,  as  corruptly 
called,  Corbas  or  Corbes  of  this  kind,  chiefly  in  Ulster,  as  may 
be  seenftom  the  grand  Inquisition,  held  in  tlie  year  1609,  for  the. 
county  of  Tyrone  and  the  other  escheated  counties,  now  in  th^ 
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Rdb  Office,  DuUin,  ittd  abstracts  from  which  are  to  be  found 
among  Harris*  MSS.  in  tlie  library  of  the  Dublm  Society.  But 
an  inquiry  into  this  subject  would  lead  me  beyond  the  timeSy  which 
I  intend  to  treat  of;  and  let  it  suffice  to  observe,  that  several  of 
these  corbes  possessed  even  lands  b^imging  to  episcopal  sees,  pay-> 
ing,  however,  certain  mensal  dues  to  the  bishops,  who  did  not  hold 
the  lands  in  demesne.  (See  Sir  John  Davies*  Letter  to  the  Earl 
of  Saliiuri/  in  CoUectan.  Vol.  1.)  This  ^stem  liad  partly  begun 
hgSoTe  the  times  of  St.  M alachy. 

Yet  there  were  in  Colgan's  times  some  comorbas  or  corbes  in 
holy  orders,  and  they  are  described  by  Sir  John  Davies,  (ib,)  on 
the  authority  of  an  Irish  scholar,  as  provosts  of  collegiate  churches 
under  the  name  of  plehanU  a  title  corresponding  to  that  i>f  pie* 
vano  in  the  North  of  Italy.     The  certificate  of  the  Irish  scholar, 
or  his  description  of  the  corhanatusy  which  is  given  by  Davies,  has 
been  republished  by  Spelman,  {Glossar.  ad  Corha) ivho  got  his  in<^ 
forxnatioD  fix)m  Usher,  and  by  the  Benedictine  editors  of  Ducange, 
(at  Corha)  who,  by  the  bye,  were  mistaken  in  quoting  it  as  if 
from  Isidorus  Moscovius.  De  Majesty  MIL  Eccl,    This  sort  of 
Corbes  were  probably  the  heads  of  churches,  which  had  been- 
formerly  small  bishoprics,  and  who,  as  they  could  not  be  called 
bishops,  were  distinguished  by  that  name.    But  there  were  other 
corbes  not  in  holy  orders  and  usually  married,  although  Davies 
seems  to  say  that  all  the  corbes  had  some  order,  meaning,  I  sup* 
pose,  tiie  tonsure.      Colgan^  however,  positively  states,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  them  were  mere  laymen.    This  much  is  certain, 
that  the  corbes  or  comotbas  were  not  in  general,  as  Usher,  Spel- 
man, and  others  would  &in  insinuate,  the  substitutes  for  chore- 
piscopi,  but  persons  occupying  the  church  lands,  which  had  for* 
merly  belonged  to  dignitaries  of  various  ranks.    Harris,  in  his 
usual  mode  of  adding  some  mistake  to  Ware's  works,  says  (Antiq. 
p,  235)  that  the  Corbes  were  anciently  married  men  till  celibacy 
was  enjoined  tlie  clergy.    What  confusion !    We  do  not  find  any 
married  corbes  or -comorbas  until  very  long  indeed  after  the  law 
oi  celibacy  was  established ;  and  the  married  corbes,  who  ap- 
peared in  late  times,  were  either  not  clergymen  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  or  at  most  had  received  only  some  minor  order,  ex,  c.  the 
tonsure. 

•  * 

Besides  the  corbes  there  was  a  much  more  numerous  desc^ption 
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of  persons  someH'hat  like  them,  but  considered  as  of  an  inferior 
rank,  viz.  the  Erenachs.    This  name  originally .  meant  archdea- 
cons, as  has  been  justly  remarked  by  Usher,  (on  Corbes,  Sfc*J 
Spdman,  fad  Corbd)  Ware,  {Antiq.  cap.  17.)  tSrc.     In  Irish  it  h 
written  Airchinneach,  Airchindeacfif  or  Airchidneach.    Colgan's 
conjecture  (Tr.  Th.p.  631.)  of  its  being  perhaps  derived  fiom 
the  Greek  ethnarches^  as  if  signifying  the  head  (yf  a  peopU^  is  quite 
futile ;  and  he  himself  was  sometimes  obliged  to  translate  it  urM" 
diaconus.    According  to  the  ancient  disci^^ne  the  archdeacons 
were  the  manqg^rs  and  economes  of  the  property  of  the  church' 
By  degrees  this  duty  fell  into  the  hands  of  laymen,  who  conse- 
quently assumed  the  title  6f  arclideacons^     This  happened  also 
in  France.    In  the  Capitularies  it  is  more  than  once  enjoined,  ut 
arckidiaconi  non  sint  laid.    In  an  old  document  (apud  CateUoa, 
JL  5.  Rerum  Occitan.  p.  872.)  we  read ;  <<  Ut  tunc  temporis  erat 
mos  miliies  tenere  arckidiaconatus"     Ordericus  Vitalis  (X..  S.  p» 
496.)  says,  that  about  A.  D.  1066  Fulooius  son  of  Ralph  de  Cal- 
dreio  gave  to  monks  an  archdeaconry,  which  he  held  in  fief  Grom 
his  predecessor  under  the  archbishop  of  Rouen.  (See  more  In 
Ducange.at  Arckidiaconatus.)    In  the  middle  ages  we  find  several 
archdeacons  in  one  and  the  same  diocese,  some  called  majoret, 
others  minoreS'  {Gallia  Christiana  in  Episc  Antissiodor.  No.  58.) 
Hincmar  of  Rheims  writes  in  his  tetter  to  the  Church  of  Toumay, 
quoted  by  Usher  (ib.) ;  "  Ut  pro  constituendis  ministerialibus  oc- 
clesiastieiB  praemium  non  accipiat  (episcopus)  sed  archipresbyteros 
^  archidiaconos  eUgaty  Jacultatum  ecdesiasticarum  dispematore$^ 
&c.    In  course  of  time  the  Erenachs  became  exceedingly  nu- 
merous in  Ireland.     They  were  universally  laymen,  exc^t  that 
they  were  tonsured,  on  which  account  they  were  ranked  amo^g 
the  Clerici  or  Clerks.     In  an  inquisition  taken  for  the  county  of 
Tynme  in  1608  we  read ;  <<  In  qualibet  dictarumbaroniammprae- 
ter  fllas  terras,  quae  antehac  possidebantur  ac  modopossidentor  ab 
bominibus  nunc  laicis,  sunt  aliae  quaedam  terrae,  de  quibus  qoj- 
^am  clerici  eiwe  homines  literati,  qui  vocantur  Erinaci,  ab  antiquo 
seisiti  fuerunt."    Then  it  adds,  that  eadi  of  diese  erenachs  usod 
to  pay,  and  was  bound  to  do  so,  a  certain  subsidy,  reflectkwa, 
Aod  yearly  pension  to  the  archbishop  or  bishop,  in  whose  diocese 
^  lands  held  by  them  were  situated,  in  prc^ortbn  to  the  qijiaii- 
^y  of  land  and  the  custom  of  the  country.     Usher  obgervei^ 
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(iij  that  in  the  dioceses  of  Deny  and  Raphoe  the  liishop  got  a 
third  part,  the  other  two  thirds  being  reserved  for  the  repairs  of 
churches,  hospitality,  and  Erenach's  maintenance.  In  feet  the 
erenachs  were  the  actual  possessors  of  old  church  lands,  out  of 
which  they  paid  certain  contributions  either  in  money  or  kind 
towards  ecclesiastical  purposes.  Da  vies  says(^.) ;  '^  The  church 
land  (in  Monaghan)  was  either  monastiery  land,  corbe-land,  or 
erenach's  land ;  for  k  did  not  appear  unto  us,  that  the  bishop  had 
any  land  in  demesne,  bat  certain  mensal  duties  of  the  corbes-and 
erenachs ;  neither  dfd  we  find,  that  the  parsons  and  vicars  had  any 
glebe  land  at  all  in  this  country."  "There  are,**  he  states,  "few 
perishes  of -any  compass  in  extent,  where  there  is  not  an  erenach;" 
which  he  derives  from  a  right  ofjnspatronatus  or  advowson.  This 
might' have  been  sometimes  the-case,  but  was  not  generally  so. 
Besides  keeping  the  church  in  order,  exercising  hospitality,  and 
giving  alms,  "  lie  was  also  to  make  a  weekly  commemoration  of 
**  the  founder  in  the  Church ;  he  had  always  primam  tonsuram^ 
^  but  took  no*  other  orders.  He  had  a  voice  in  the  Chapter,  when 
^'  they  consulted  about  their  revenues,  and  paid  a  certain  yearly 
*'  rent  to  the  bishop,  besides  a  fine  upon  the  marriage  of  every 
"  of  his  dauglHers,  which  they  call  a  Lougkinipi/;  he  gave  a 
"  subsidy  to  the  bishop  at  Iks  first  entrance  into  his  bishopric; 
^*  the  certainty  of  all  which  duties  appear  in  the  bishop's  r^is- 
**  ter;  md  these  duties  grew  unto  the  bishop  first,  because  the 
"  erenach  could  not  be  created  nor  the  church  dedicated  without 
^*  the  consent  of  the  bishop.**  Here  Davies  goes  still  on  the  prm- 
Ofle  that  the  erenachs  held  tlie  lands  in  virtue  of  ajiispatronaius 

*^nded  on  grants  made  to  churches  by  their  ancestors ;  but  the 

-  fact  is,  that  those  erenachies  consisted  Chiefly  in  nsurpations  made 
•by  laymen,  or  merely  tonsured  cleiks,  calling  themselves  archdea- 
€on9,  who,  as  well  as  the  so  called  comorbas  or  corbes,  transmitted 
the  church  lands  to  their  posterity,  or  at  least  to  the  sept,  to  whidi 
they  belonged,  according  to  the  Irish  laws  of  succession  and  inhe- 

'  ritance.  On  the<leath  of  an  Erenach,  the  sept  used  to  dect  ano- 
ther from  among  themselves,  and,  in  case  they  did  not  agree,  the 

-\HMhop  and  clergy  were  authorized  to  interfere  and  chuse  one  out 
of  said  sept ;  for  they  could  not  take  the  erenadiy  into  their  own 
hands.  And  if  a  whole  sept  became  extinct,  it  was  necessaiy  to 
look  out  for  another,  to  which  it  should  be  transferred,  and  which 
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wouU  be  vcBted  wilb  the  right  at  elecCiog  tfie  ereottdi^  under  the 
fivne  ooliditkms  and  chai^ges*  without  alteration,  as  those  observed 
hy  the  femier  erenadis.  Sknilar  r^;uh|tions  existed  with  NgMd 
to  the  omrbesi  and  much  may  be  seen  concerning  them  and  some 
sther  collateral  points  in  the  Inquisitions  in  Hanis*  MSS*  above 
ventionedy  in  whidi,  by  the  bye,  there  are  some  foolish  and 
groundiess  ^peculations  relative  to  the  origin  of  corbeships  and 
eienachies.  Harris  himself  is  not  sufficiently  correct  in  what  he 
has  on  these  subjects  in  his  additions  to  Ware  (ArUiq,  p.  233. 
teff.) ;  but  I  shall  not  enlarge  further  on  them,  having  said  as  much, 
as  may  suffice  1o  illustrate  the  allusions  to  them  in  such  part  of  our 
scdesiastical  history  as  I  have  undertaken  to  treat  o£;  merely  add* 
iiig»  that  the  corbes  differed  from  the  erenaghs  ia  their  possessing 
more  extensive  lands,  and  sometimes  having  erenachs  under 
dicm»  whereas  the  erenadi*s  power  and  influence  were  of  an.in» 
faior  kind.  Besides,  many  corbes  held  lands,  that  had  belonged 
to  old  abbeys,  independently,  it  seems,  of  the  bishops ;  and  such 
was  St.  Malachy's  uncle,  who  was  in  possession  of  the  property 
sf  the  monastery  of  Bangor,  and  who  was  called  comorb  (tanta* 
mount  to  abdoi)  of  Bangor*  On  the  contmry,  the  erenachs 
were  perpetual  tenants  of  the  bishops,  under  whom  they  held  their 
lands.  Add,  that  some  corbes  were  in  holy  orders  and  heads  of 
esUegiate  churdies ;  whereas  the  erenachs  had  no  higher  order 
than  the  tonsure.. 

The  name  of  Termon  lands  is  often  given  to  some  of  thosoy 
^MA  the  corbes  and  erenachs  were  possessed  of.  Concerning 
this  name  Usher  (on  Corbes,  S^c.)  says,  that  ^*  IVarmuin  is  used 
"  in  the  hiah  tongue  for  a  sanctuary,  (whence  Termon-Fechin,  n 
**  town  belongmg  unto  the  archbishop  of  Arma^,.  hath  its  deno- 
'*  mination,  as  it  were  the  sanctuaiy  of  Fechin)  andmay  well  be 
**  thought  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Irish,  as  many  other 
^  words  are,  from  the  Latin  UrmintiSy  by  reason  that  such  privi« 
**  leged  places  were  commonly  designed  by  special  marks  and 
«<  bounds.  Termmii  sancti  loci  habeai  signa  circa  se,  says  an 
^  aodent  synod  of  Ireland ;  and  the  old  law  of  the  Bavarians 
**  (TU.^  §.  1.)  Si  quis  servum  Ecdesiae  vel  ancillam  ad  fugi- 
"  endnm  suaserit,  et  eos  foras  terminum  duxerit.  I  conclude, 
"  therefine,  that  Termons  were  indeed  free  hmd,  but  free  fiom 
'*  sin  daiffi  of  temporal  lords,  no^  of  the  Churchy  being  truly  ter* 
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"  rttorium  eccksiasticum,**     Colgati  also,   speddng  of  another 
TeenBan-Fechin  in  the  county  of  81igo,  explains  it  {A A*  SS* 
;n  HI.)  as  a  sanctuaty  or  reftige.    Bnt  Terminus  m  the  eodesi-' 
astical  style  means  originally  district  or  territory';  tlie  idea  of  sanc^ 
tuary  was  secondary.    Gregory  of  Tours  says;  {Lib*  1*  de  Mira^ 
ad.  cap.  59*)    **  Ecclesia  est  vici  Iciodorenas  sub  iermino  Tu- 
ronlcae  urbis.'*    The  patrimony  of  the  Roman  church  is  called  by 
P<^e  John  VIII.  Terminus  sancti  Petri  ac  Pauli.     Lotharius  the 
third  decreed,  A.D.  1132,  ^*  Ecclesiam  parochialem  S«  Setvaiif 
sdam  in  Trajectensi  urbe  habere  decimas  et  terminumf"    (See 
more  m  Ducange,  ed.  Bened,  at  Terminus.)    Some  have  thought, 
that  Termon  was  the  same  as  terra  monachorwn,  or  in  Frendt 
Terre^moine,  the  land  of  monks;  but  (as  remarked  ?i.  at  Tein/nm^ 
landes)  this  is  an  idle  derivation.    Nor  is  th^re  any  necessity  9st 
dieriving  it  from  terr<k  immunise  free  land,  although  it  is  true  tttair 
the  church  lands  were,  at  least  sometimes,  exempt  from  tribute  in 
Ireland,  and  some  of  them  were  considered  as  sanctuaries. 

(64)  St.  Beniard,  ib.  cap.  5.  ^  Here  we  have  an  instance  of  the 
election  of  a  cermoba  or  corbe,  undoubtedly  by  the  sept  wbicb 
had  got  possession  of  the  lands,  that  formerly  belonged  to  thii 
feaonastery. 

§•  X,  At  this  time  the  adjoining  see  of  Connor 
being  vacant,  as  it  had  been  for  many  years,  St. 
Malachy  was  chosen  tO'  fill  it,  but  declined  accepting 
of  it,  until  he  was  ordered  by  Imar  and  his  metro«^ 
politan  Celsus  to  submit.  Accordingly  he  was  con- 
secrated bishop,  when  about  thirty  years  of  age,  but 
not,  as  is  usually  said,  as  early  as  the  year  1 12^.  (65) 
This-  diocese  had  been  so  much  neglected,  that  every 
thing  was  in  disorder,  and  he  had  never  before  met 
•with  a  set;  of  people  in  so  deep  a  state  of  coiruption. 
They  made  no  of£^rings  to  the  churches ;  did  not 
contract  lawful  marriages  j  (66)  neglected  confession, 
nor  was  there  any  one  who  asked  for  p^iiancesy  c^ 
who  was  to  prescribe  them.  For  the  ministers  of  the 
altar  were  very  few,  and,  had  there  been  raofe  of 
them,  what  could  they  have  done  amidst  sudi  a 
people  ?     There   was  neither  preaching  nor  singing 
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in  the  churches.     St.    Malachy  fiodiDg  his  utmort 
exertions  necessary,  made  use  of  all  possible  means 
to  reclaim  them  and  to  introduce  a  correct  system  of 
discipline.     He  admonished  them  publicly  and  pri- 
vately, used  to  stop  them  in  the  streets  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  instntcting  them,   and  spent  whole  nights 
praying  for  then*  conversion.      Attended  by  his 
ftithfttl  disciples  of  Bangor,  whom  he  still  contmued 
to  govern,  he  visited  in  all  directions  the  smalLv 
towns  and  country  parts  of  his  diocese,  constantly 
on  foot,  anid  conducting  himself  as  a  really  apostolical 
man.     He  suffered  great  hardships,  met  with  many 
rq)ulses,  and  received  injuries.     Yet  he  persevered, 
and,  with  {God's  assistance,  succeeded  at  length  in 
softening  that  hard-hearted  people  and  bringing  them 
to  a  sense  of  their  duty.     Instead  of  certain  Irish 
practices  of  theirs  he  introduced  the  Roman  ones, 
got  the  churches  rebuilt,  ordained  clergymen  for 
them,  and  took  care  that  the  sacraments  should  be 
duly  administered.     Confession  is  frequenti^d ;  the 
people  flock  to  the  churches  ;  marriage  is  celebrated 
in  a  solemn  manner  ;  and  in  short  every  thing  was  so 
much  changed  for  the  better,  that  what  the  Lord  had 
said  by  the  Prophet ;   Those,  who  were  not  my  people, 
are  ikw  n^  peopk  ;  might  be  justly  applied  to  that 
diocese. 

(65)  St.  Bernards'  words^  [id.  cap*  6.)  **  Tricesimo  ferine  aetU" 
iii  suae  anno  Malackias  cansecratus  epucopus^*'  have  been  under* 
stood  by  Colgan  {Tr.  Th.  p.  300.)  as  referring  to  A.  D.  1124, 
isdeoniog  from  his  birth  in  1095.  He  has  been  followed  by  Ware 
>od  Hams  {Bishops  at  Connor)*  But  this  date  cannot  agree  with 
St.  Malachy's  having  been  acquainted,  before  he  returned  to  Ul- 
ster, at  Lismore  with  Connac  Mac-Cartliy,  and  his  having  been 
tkrs  vhcsi  Corauic  was  liberated  in  1127>  a  date  which  I  find  no 
ioficieDt  reasoi^.for  calling  in  question.  We  may  suppose,  that 
he  was  oonaecrated  in  that  same  year ;  for  it  is  clear  that  he  was 
but  a  sh^rt  time  at  Bangoi^  when  he  was  i^pointed  bishop  i  and 
St.  Bernard's  round  nnm    r,  ir'cesimo  Jlrme,  must  be  explained 
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not  as  meaning  exactly  or  neariy  tlurtieth,  but  as  we  would  say^ 
aboid  thirttf,  although  in  all  likelihood  St.  Malachy  was  then 
thhrty  two  years  of  age.  Ferme  is  often  used  for  thereabouts^  more 
or  less. 

{06)  The  chaige  here  made  by  St.  Bernard  is  thus  expressed; 
Non  legiHma  inire  conjugia.     This  is  relative  not  to  the  n^lect  of 
marriage,  but  perhaps  to  the  non-observance  of  the  rule  of  thexa* 
nonists,  as  to  the  seven  degrees,  which  has  been  treated  of  abovt 
i%i.  51.     This  rule  had  not  been  generally  received  in  Irdand, 
and  indeed  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  it  should,  oonsideriDg 
the  system  of  clanships,  and  the  Irish  practice  of  marrying  diiefiy 
within  their  septs.     It  was  found  so  difficult  to  observe  it  any  where, 
that  it  was  modified  not  very  long  after  St.  Bernard's  death.  He  doe* 
not  say,  that  the  people  of  Connor  did  not  marry ;  for  were  this  his 
meaning  he  would  Iiave  omitted  the  word  legiHnuu    Or,  what.  Is 
much  more  probable,  St.  Bernard  alluded  to  the  practice  of  not 
celebrating  marriage  by  sponsalia  de  praesentiy  but  by  those  tie 
fitturoy  a  practice,  which,  however  disapproved  of  by  him,  ren- 
dered marriage  valid  not  only  in  Ireland  but  elsewhere.     In  dbort, 
he  blamed,  as  followed  in  the  diocese  of  Connor,  that  system, 
which,   he  tells  us,  was  reformed  by  St.  Malachy  at  Armagh, 
whare  in  all  likeliliood  the  new  matrimonial  r^ulation  consisted 
merely  in  substituting  the  Sponsalia  de  praesenti  for  those  ile 
Jiduroy  or  adding  the  former  to  the  latter.     (See  Not.  52.)  .  St. 
Bernard  does  not  say,  what  Harris  (at  Connor  J  falsely  attri* 
butes  to  him,  that  the  people  were  adulterers ;  but  Harris  did 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  non  legitima  inire  conjugict* 

§.  xr.  After  some  time  it  happened  that  Connor 
was  destroyed  by  a  king  of  a  northern  part  of 
Ireland,  and  St.  Malachy,  being  obliged  to  quit 
that  country,  went  with  1 20  brethren  to  Munster, 
where  he  was  received  with  a  most  cordial  welcome 
by  his  friend  Cormac  Mac-Carthy,  king  of  Des* 
mond.  This  must  have  taken  place  after  the  deatJi 
of  Celsus,  which  in  all  appearance  occurred  while 
St.  Malachy  was  still  at  Connor.  (67)  Celsus  was 
very  anxious  to  put  a  stop  to  the  hereditary  tfucces- 
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sion,  which  had  continued  so  long  in  his  family, 
and  to  be  succeeded  by  Malachy.  Accordingly, 
perceiving  his  end  approaching,  he  drew  up  a  sort 
of  will,  in  which  he  declared  his  intention  that 
Matachy  should  be  appointed,  on  his  demise,  as  the 
person  fittest  to  govern  the  primatial  see  of  Ire- 
land. This  he  communicated  to  persons  both  pre- 
sent and  absent,  and  particularly  to  the  two  kings 
of  Munster,  where  he  then  happened  to  be,  whom 
as  well  as  others  he  enjoined  by  the  authority  of 
St.  Patrick  to  exert  themselves  for  that  purpose. 
Some  short  time  before  his  death  a  woman  of 
tall  stature  and  reverend  countenance  appeared 
m  a  vision  to  St.  Malachy,  and  on  being  asked 
who  she  was,  answered,  that  she  was  the  wife  of 
Celsus,  (that  is,  the  church  of  Armagh).  She 
then  handed  him  a  pastoral  staff,  which  she  held 
in  her  liand,  and  disappeared.  (68)  After  a  few 
days  Celsus  being  on  his  death-bed  sent  his  staff 
or  crosier  to  Malachy  as  the  person,  who  was  to 
succeed  him  ;  which,  when  he  saw,  he  perceived 
that  it  was  exactly  like  that,  which  he  had  seen 
in  the  vision.  Celsus  was  then  at  Ardpatrick  in 
the  now  county  of  Limerick,  where  he  died  on  the 
Ist  of  April,  A.  D.  1129,  in  the  50th  year  of 
his  age.  His  body  was  removed,  according  to  his 
will,  to  Lismore,  and  honourably  interred  there, 
in  the  burying  place  of  the  bishops,  on  the 
Thursday  following,  which  in  that  year  was  the 
4th  of  April.  (69)  ^His  name  is  in  the  Roman 
martyrology  at  the  6th  of  April.  (70)  Some 
writers  have  made  him  an  author,  and  speak  of 
hhn  as  a  very  learned  man ;  but  I  greatly 
doubt  whether  much  credit  be  due  to  their  as- 
sertions. (71) 

(67)  It  is  true  that  St.  Bernard  speaks  (a^  6.)  of  St.  Ma- 
^^A  going  to  Mtmater  before  he  treats  fcofh  7.)  of  the  last  pro. 
ceedings  and  death  of  Celsus.  But  he  must  be  understood  {m  writ- 
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ing  by  aaticyttion,  and  as  contkuiing  his  account  of  the  personal 
tfansactiona  c^  St.  Malachy.  And  in  &ct  be  says  that,  while  the 
saint  was  cdbrming  the  diocese  ci  Connor,  &c  Celsus  hajppeoed 
to  fall  sid^ ;  and  his  stating  that  Connor  was  not  destroyed  until 
some  years,  annos  dUquoty  after  Su  Malachy  had  undertaken 
the  administration  of  it,  obliges  us  to  suppose,  that  he  did  not  go 
with  his  120  brethren  to  Munsta:  befiare  the  death  of  Celsas^ 
which  occurred  on  the  Isc  of  April,  A.  D*  1129.  Now  St.  Met^ 
lachy  could  not  have  been  bishop  <^  Connor  prior  to  1127,  ae« 
cording  to  what  we  have  leen  above  NoL  Q5^  We  must  therefiire 
allow  for  the  some  years  of  St.  Bernard  some  longer  time  than 
what  haddapsed  before  April  1129«  Perhaps  the  devastation 
in  which  C(Hinor  waa  destroyed,  was  that  of  part  of  Ulster  1 130^ 
by  Conor,  son  of  Aitgoil  Mac-Locfalin,  at  the  .head  of  the 
forces  of  Tirconnel  and  Tirone.  (See  Annals  of  InnisMen  at 
J.  1130.) 

(6S)  St  Bernard,  ib.  cap.  7*  Hence  in  all  appearance,  as  al- 
ready  observed,  fAo^.  75.  to  Chap,  xxv.)  Uatnmer  took  hit 
fable  of  Celsus  having  been  a  married  man. 

(69)  Four  Masters  ai:d  Cdgan,  Tr.  Th.p.  300^301.  See  abo 
the  Axmals  of  InnisMen  and  of  Mar/s  Abbey  at  J.  1 1 29.  Ba- 
ronius  was   mistaken    (Note  to  the  Roman  Martyrdogy  at  6* 

'  April)  in  assignii^  his  death  to  1 128.  l^e  Bollandists  (at  CelsuSf 
said  day)  strangely  observe,  that  Baronius*  reason  for  the  year 
1128  was  that  the  Ulster  annals  used  to  anticipate  the  com« 
moa  Christian  era  by  one  year.  Bad  this  been  his  reason,  he 
should  have  marked  not  1128,  but  1130;  for  the  Irish  annals 
agree  in  affixing  Celsus'  death  to  1129.  Besides,  that  listen 
of  anticipation  had  ceased  before  the  times  we  are  ndw 
treating  of. 

(70)  Its  being  placed  at  6  April  is  owing  to  another  mistake  of 
Baronius,  who  watf  the  first  to  insert  it  in  the  Roman  Martyralogy^ 
which  he  revised  by  order  of  Gregory  XIII.  It  was  already  in 
Molanus'  Additbns  to  Usuard,  publifihed  in  the  ye$r  1668.  Nol 
only  the  4  Masters,  but  likewise  Marian  Gorman,  who  Uved  io  the 
same  century,  has,  in  his  martyrology,  the  death  of  Celsus  at  Ist 
AfHTik  As  his  interment  was  maiked  iv.  April,  this  notaibn 
was  probabfy  mistaken  for  n.  April ,  and  thus  adding  a  cobAh 
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am  of  laid  d«|)r*wlth  that  of  lib  death,  this  error  seenit  to  bwPt 
a%ioateGL 

(71)  Ware  ( Archbishops  ^  Armagh)  teftn  lo  Brian  Twine* 
who  caOs  Celsua  a  universal  ichohr,  and  afibmt  from  Bale  (fine 
wdiQci^l)  that  he  had  spent  some  time  at  Oxford.  And 
(Writers  at  OelsusJ  he  nafu,  that  he  wrote  a  Thedqgical  fuin- 
laeiy,  which  he  was  told  had  heen  extant  (not  published^  aa  the 
English  trandator  has)  at  Vienna.  I!hen  he  ^ealu  of  certain 
letterB  and  conadtiitioaB.  Tliat  CeiiiiB  wrote  some  letters  and  tt^' 
gulations  relative  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  that  he  drew  up  a 
KNTt  of  a  willy  need  not  be  denied ;  but  these  are  not  sufficient  for 
itckonii^  him  amoi^  the  Imh  writers/ 

§•  xn.  As  soon  as  it  wa(»  known  at  .Armagh  that 
Celsus  was  dead,  Murcbertach,  or  (according  to  his 
latinised  name)  Mauritius  or  Mauricei  a  son  of 
Domnald  the  predecessor  of  Celsus,  took  possessMm 
rftbe  see,  which  he  retained,  one  way  or  another, 
iPor  iSve  years  until  his  death.  (7S)  Thus  St.  Ma« 
lachy,  who  was  far  from  being  anxious  to  b«  re-i 
moTed  to  Armagh,  was  prevented  from  occupying 
it,  notwithstanding  the  declaration  of  Celsus  and  the 
wish  of  the  pious  persons  of  tbooie  times*  It  was 
during  Maurice's  incumbency  or  usurpation  that  he 
went,  as  we  have  seen^  to  Munster^  where^  with 
the  {distance  of  Corniac  Mae-Caithy,  he  coostrueted 
a  monastery  in  a  place  in  that .  prince's  kmgdom, 
aiied  J  brack,  (73)  Tbere^  he  and  the  brethnsn 
were  provided  with  every  Uiing  necessary,  and  the 
king  often  visited  them,  considering  himself  as  a  dts« 
ciple  of  St.  Malachy.  In  the  attendance  to  the  du- 
ties of  the  house  the  saint,  although  the  ^iperior  and 
a  bishop^  performed  in  bis  turn  every  part  of  tfa«m 
as  miich  at  least  as  any  of  the  brethi^n,  setting  them 
an  example  of  monastic  poverty  and  discipline.   ' 

''He  was  proibalMy  still  there,  when  Maurice  O'Hin- 
dreetaigfa,  who  is  called  comorban  of  St.  Comgall, 
died  at  Annagh  on  the  3d  of  October,  A.  D.  1131. 
(74)    Perhaps  he  was  only  a  person^  who  had  held 
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the  lands,  which  had  belonged  to  the  monastery  of 
Bangor,  under  the  title  of  comorban  or  ctn'be.  (75) 
In  the  same  year  died  Moeliosa  O'Foghlada,  arch<* 
bidiop  of  Casliei,  (76)  and  was  succeeded  by  Doin« 
nald  (not  I>onagh  or  Donat)  0*Co«naing,  who  held 
the  see  until  11^7.  To  the  year  llS*^  is  assigned 
the  death  of  a  very  eminent  priest  of  ArinJagh;  the 
blessed  Maelbrigid  Mac-Dolgen, .  who  depaited  thia 
life  on  the  27th  of  August  in  the  dghtielh  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  52d  ot  his  priesthood.  (77) 

(72)  Tr.  Th.  p.  301  and  SOS.    St.  Btmmkzb.  cap.  7.    Waie 
and  Harris  Bishops  of  Armagh  at  Maurice. 

(7S)  Warey  who  was  greatly  in  &ntor  with  legjEifd  to  Ibrach  in 
hfe  Coenoiba  Cisterciencia  (sit  Newrj^J  afterwards  thoi^^ht,  fAnU 
cap.  26»  at  Cork  J  that  it  was  the  same  as  the  abbey  near  Cork 
dJled  of  St.  Barr  or  Finbar.  But  the  account,  w^iich  he  gtves 
(yf  this  abbey>  shows  that  he  was  mistaken.  He  says,  that  it  waa 
founded  for  Regular  canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin  by  king 
Cormac,  that  is,  the  Cormac  friend  of  St.  Malachy.  Now  the 
community,  which  St.  Malachy  governed  at  Ibrach,  consisted 
not  of  Aegular  canons,  but  of  monks  of  the  old  order  of  Bangor, 
or  of  St.  Comgall,  as  is  clear  from  St.  Bernard.  Next  he  says« 
that  it  was  founded  about  the  year  11S4 ;  but  in  this  year  St. 
Malachy  was  at  Armagh,  having  alieady  returned  from  Munater* 
It  is  therefore  dear,  that  the  abbey  of  St.  Barr,  otherwise  called 
Gill-abbey,  was  quite  different  from  the  house  of  Ibrach.  Ale- 
numd  (Hifit.  Man.  Sfc.  p,  54.)  imagined,  that  Ibrach  was  f^ 
same  as  Beg^n  near  Wexford,  as  if  Ibrach  were  derived  from 
the  name  of  St.  Ibar.  This  o(mjecture  betl'ays  his  ignorance  0f 
Irish  history.  For  Ibrach  was,  as  St.  Bernard  states,  in  Cormac 
Mac-Carth/s  kingdom,  whereas  Beg-erin  oertaii^y  was  not.  It 
is  stzange  that  Butler  {Lifeof  St.  Malachy)  and  some  others  bm^m^ 
referred  to  this  so  clearly  wrong  qpinion  of  Alemand.  I  hmvm 
not  the  least  doubt,  but  .that  Ibrach  or  JbraCf  as  spelled  by  Su. 
Barnard,  was  no  other  than  the  district  still  called  Iveragk  {h  mA 
V  oommutable  in  Irish)  now  a  barony  in  the  county  c^  Kerry.. 
The  establishment  formed  there  by  St.  Malachy  seems  to  Ym^ 
ceased  poon  afler  his  departure  from  Munster,  as  it  is  very  pro- 
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bftbk^that  the  brethren  Mowed  him  back  to  Ukter,  and  we  know 
thit  the  monastery  of  Bangor,  whaice  they  had  come,  oontinaed 
to  exkt  after  these  times. 

(74)  Tr.Th.  p.  SOS. 

(75)  See  above,  §.  9.  It  is  haid  so  thmk,  that  he  codd  have 
been  the  superior  of  the  monks  of  Bangor,  whereas  St  Mahdiy 
teems  to  have  retained  that  office  to  himself;  unless  it  might  be 
add  that  he  acted  as  a  substitute  for  the  saint,  while  attending  to 
his  diocese  of  Connor.  It  may  be  su^ected,  that  Maurice  O'Hin** 
drectaigh  was  the  unde  of  St.  Malachy,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
possessed  those  lands,  and  who,  bang  too  old  to  follow  the  saint 
to  Munster,  had  retired  to  Armagh.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  holy 
nun ;  but  I  do  not  find  him  called  uncle  to  St  Malachy. 

(76)  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  A.  1131.  4  Masters,  ap.  Tr.  Th. 
p,  908.  and  Ware,  Archbishops  of  CasheL  Compare  with  Chap. 
«xv.  §.  14. 

(77)  Tr,  Th,  p.  300. 

^|.  XIII.  Maurice  had  held  the  see  of  Armagh  for 
thfee  years,  and  consequently  until  11^2,  when 
those,  who  were  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the  usur- 
pation, particularly  Malchus  of  Lismore  and  Gille- 
bert  of  Limerick,  the  apostolic  legate,  having  as- 
^mbled  some  bishops  and  chieftains,  went  in  a  body 
to  where  St.  Malachy  was,  determined  to  use  force 
if  he  should  resist  their  plan  for  placing  him  on  the 
aee.  After  much  expostulation  on  his  part  and  their 
thc^tening  him  with  excommunication,  at  length 
he  submitted  on  condition  of,  in  case  of  the  peace  of 
the  Church  being  established  and  matters  properly 
arrai^ed,  being  allowed  to  return  to  his  foriner 
ipouse  rConnor)  and  to  his  beloved  state  of  poverty, 
from  wnich,  he  said,  they  were  dragging  him.  It 
seems,  that  he  was  then  in  his  monastery  of  Ibrach, 
where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  practising  his  system  of 
poverty,  and  which,  being  in  Munster,  lay  convenient 
for  his  being  called  upon  by  Malchus  and  Gillebert. 
hk  submitting  to  the  demand  made  of  him  was 
chiefly  owing  to  his  recollection  of  the  vision,  in 
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which  the  paitoral  (^ff  of  C^sus  appeared  i|s  if 
haockd  to  him^  and.  he  was  afraid  lest  his  further 
opposition  might  involve  a  resistance  to  the  will  of 
God.  Accordingly  he  went  to  the  diocese  of  Ar- 
magh»  of  which  he  undertook  the  care,  as  well  as  of 
its  dependencies,  hut  avoided  Altering  the  city, 
being  apprehiensive  that  bloodshed  might  be  the  con- 
sequence of  his  doing  so.  After  two  years  Manriee 
died  on  the  17th  of  September  in  1 184,  (78)  having 
endeavoured^  as  much  as  he  could,  that  his  successor 
should  be  Niell  a  member  of  the  same  usurping 
family.  This  Nidl^  whose  name  has  been  latinized 
into  Nigellm^  was  according  to  a  very  probable 
account,  a  brother  of  Celsus  ;  for  he  is  said  to  have 
been  a  son  of  Aidus  and  a  grandson  of  a  former 
archbishop  Moeliosa.  (79)  At  any  rate,  he  belonged 
to  that  race,  and  their  faction  were  preparing  to  install 
him,  but  were  opposed  by  a  king  and  several  bishops 
and  many  pious  perwns,  who  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  St.  Malachy  into  Armagh.  A 
hostile  party,  headed  by  a  very  wicked  man,  placed 
themselves  on  a  hill  adjoining  the  place  of  asseanbly 
with  the  intention  of  rushing  down  and  killing  the 
king  and  St.  Maiachy.  On  his  discovering  their 
plan  the  saint  entered  a  neighbouring  church  and 
pmyed  to  Grod.  All  of  a  sudden  clouds  and  dark- 
ness with  great  rain  changed  the  day  into  night,  and 
a  dreadful  storm  came  on  accompanied  with  great 
thunder  and  lightning,  which  killed  ^he  leader  of  that 
party  and  some  others  of  them,  besides  severely  in- 
juring others  and  dispersing  the  whole  gang,  while 
the  storm  and  whirlind  left  St.  Malachy's  friends 
untouched,  allliough  not  far  distant.  (80) 

(78)  lb.  p.  304*.  from  the  4  Masters.  Has  dale  agnees  eacastly 
with  St.  Bernard's  account  of  Maurice  having  occupied  the  teeto 
five  years,  re<^oning  from  the  death  of  Cdkus  in  1 129. 

(79)  Colgan  says,  {ib.)  that  Niell  was  son  of  the  Aidus^  who 
died  in  1108,  and  who  was  a  son  of  Dubdakthe  III.  Elsewhere, 
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{ib.)  o|nng  to  an  omiflsion  of  the  preM»  ^iell  is  called  aon  of  I>ul»«- 
dakthe.  But  (t^.  p.  S05.)  Colgan  makes  hini  the  eon  of  the 
Aidus  son  of  Moeliosa ;  and  0*Flaherty  maintains  {MS.  naU)  that 
this  is  the  true  reading  of  the  4  Masters.  If  so,  and  if  they  were 
otherwise  light,  it  wDl  follow,  that  Niell  was  a  brother  of  Celsus* 

I  (See  Chap:  xxv.  §•  12.)    But  St.  Bernard  either  did  not  know 

this,  or  did  not  choose  to  mention  it. 
(80)  St.  Bernard,  cap,  7.     According  to  the  Annals  of  InI^s- 

I  Men  at  ji.  1134  the  conspirators  were  from  Tulach-<)g,  now 

TuUyhog  in  the  barony  of  Dungannon,  county  of  Tirone,  and  the 
transaction  is  thus  stated;  '<  The  Kineal  Eogan  (Tironians)  of 

I  Tulach-Og  conspired  against  M aolmaodhog  (Malachy)  bishop  of 

Armagh,  and  twelve  of  them  were  struck  dead  by  lightning  on 
the  very  spot,  where  they  were  forming  the  conspiracy  against  the 
holy  man." 

§.  XIV.  St.  Malachy  was  then  conducted  to  Ar- 
magh as  its  bishop  and  primate  of  all  Ireland,  towards 
the  latter  end  ot  that  same  year  1 1 34,  (81)  being 
then  38  years  old.  (82)  Niell,  finding  it  necessary 
to  make  his  escape,  took  with  him  two  great  orna-> 
ments  of  the  cathedral,  viz.  the  text  of  the  Gospel^ 
which  had  belonged  to  St.  Patrick,  and  the  celebrated 
stafiF,  called  the  staffs  qf  Jesus.  (83)  Carrying 
about  these  objects  of  the  people's  highest  respect, 
he  was  received  every  where  with  great  attention,  and 
favoured  by  numbers  of  persons  in  preference  to  SL 
Malachy.  A  powerful  chieftain  of  the  usurping 
family,  whom  the  king,  St.  Malachy's  friend,  had, 
before  he  left  Armagh,  forced 'to  swear,  that  he  would 
keep  peace  with  the  bishop,  and  even  to  give  him 
many  hostages  to.  that  effect,  still  harboured  evil 
designs  against  him,  and^  on  the  king's  having  re* 
tired,  went  to  Armagh,  where  with  some  relatives 
and  friends  he  formed  a  plot  for  nutting  the  saint  to 
death.  They  were^  however,  an-aid  of  the  people, 
and  did  not  dare  to  attack  him  in  public.  But  on 
an  evening,  when  with  all  the  clergy  and  a  multitude 
of  the  faithful  he  was   celebrating  Vespers  in  the 
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jchurch,  that  ill-disposed  chieftain  sent  some  persons 
^  to  request,  that  he  would   call  upon  him  for  the 

purpose  of  their  coming  to  amicable  terms.     To  this 
the  assistants  replied,  that  it  was  rather  his  business 
to  wait  upon  the  bishop,  and  that  the  church  was  the 
fittest  place  for  settling  such  matters.     The  mes- 
sengers answered,  that  the  chieftain  was  afraid  of 
the  crowd,  by  whom  he  was  hated  on  account  of 
^their  attachment  to  the  bishop,  and  nearly  killed  U 
few  days  before.     While  they  were  thus  contending, 
St.  Malachy  interfered,  and  said  ;  "  Brethren,  allow 
me  to  imitate  my  master.     In  vain  am  I  a  christian, 
if  I  do  not  follow  Christ.     Perhaps  I  shall  soften 
the  tyrant  by  this  act  of  humility  ;  and,  if  not,   I 
shall  come  off  victorious  by,  although  the  ecclesiastical 
pastor,  paying  to  a  layman  an  attention,  which  he 
owed  to  me.      You  will  be  edified  by  my  example. 
And  what  if  I  should  happen  to  be  killed  ?     I  do 
not  refuse  to  die,  so  as  that  you  m^y  receive  an 
example  of  life  from  me.     A  bishop/  as  has  been 
said  by  the  chief  of  bishops,  ought  not  to  domineer 
over  God's  inheritance,  but  be  a  model  to  the  flock, 
and  such  a  one  as  was  exhibited  by  hini^  who  humbled 
himself,  becoming  obedient   unto   death.'*      After 
some  other  words  to  this  purpose  he  set  out  amidst 
the  tears   and   supplications  of  all  the   bystanders, 
who  requested  that  his  wish  to  die  for  Christ  should 
not  induce  him  to  leave  the  flock  of  Christ  desolate. 
He  was  accompanied  Ijy  only  three  of  his  disciples, 
,  who  were  ready  to  die  along  with  him.     On  entering 
the  house  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  armed! 
men,  who,  on  his  appearing,  seemed  stupified,  and 
did  not  lift  a  hand  against  him.     The  chief  of  the 

Earty,  instead  of  attacking  Him,  rose  up  to  receive 
im  in  an  honourable,  manner,  and  the  very  persons, 
who  had  meditated  his  death,  offered  him  peace, 
which  was  soon  concluded  on  a  firm  and  solid  footing,  I 
80  that  his  former  enemies  became  attached  to  him* 
As  to  Niell,  he  was  soon  after  obliged  to  desist  iron) 
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his  pretensions  and  to  give  up  the  reliques  or  orna- 
ments, which  he  had  carried  off.  St.  Malachy  had 
it  now  in  his  power  to  exercise  his  ministry  with  per- 
fect freedom,  and  was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions. 
Yet  he  had  still  some  enemies  j  but  his  friends  took 
care  to  guard  him  both  day  and  night  against  their 
mares.  A  prating  fellow,  who  used  to  insult  the 
saint  and  constantly  speak  ill  of  him,  was  punished 
by  his  tongue  having  swelled  and  rotted,  from  which 
he  continued  to  throw  out  worms  for  seven  days  until 
at  length  he  died.  On  an  occasion  of  St.  Malachy's 
preaching  to  the  people  a  woman  of  the  usurping 
family  interrupting  him  made,  use  of  the  most  op- 
probrious and  blasphemous  expressions  against  him, 
calling  him  a  hypocrite,  an  invader  of  other  people's 
inheritance,  &c#  He  made  no  answer  ;  but  she  was 
struck  with  madness,  and,  crying  out  that  she  was 
suffocated  by  Malachy,  expired  not  long  after  in  a 
horrid  manner. 

(81}  Annals  of  Innisfallen,  ib*  and  4  Masters,  ap.  Tr.  TL  p, 
304. 

(82)  The  anno  aetatis  suae  tricesimo  octavo  of  St.  Bernard  must 
be  understood  of  38  years  complete,  whereas  St.  Malachy  was 
bom,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1095  and  apparently  towards  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  year,  so  that  he  was  not  as  yet  39  years  old 
when  he  entered  Armagh  after  the  death  of  Maurice  in  September, 
A.D.  1134. 

(83)  Concerning  this  staff,  see  Chap.  iv.  J.  12. 

§.xv.  In  the  same  year,  1 134,  Imar  O'Haedhagain, 
who  had  been  St.  Malachy's  master,  died  at  Home, 
whither  he  had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage.  (84)  In  said 
year  a  synod  was  held  in  Cashel  by  the  archbishop, 
Domndd  Q'Conaing,  and  the  bishops  of  Munster, 
who  consecrated  the  church,  which  had  been  built  or 
re-built  there  by  Cormac  Mac-Carthy.  (85)  This 
church  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  great 
cathedral  of  Cashel,  which,  as  generally  known,  was 

VOL.    IV.  H 
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mot  erected  until  many  years  later  by  Donald  O'Brian 
about  the  Aime  of  the  arrival  of  the  English  in  Ire- 
Jand.  (86)     I  find  it  stated,  that  in  the  same  year 
the  -cathedral  of  Tuam  was  stormed  and  forcibly  en- 
.tered  by  the  Dalcassians,  and  that  Derry,  the  churches 
of  Rath*luirg  (Rathlure)  Raphoe,  and  Clonardj  part 
lof  Cong  and  Eithne,    Roscommon,   Jlossmor,  and 
sevjeral  other  principal  churches  were  burned  and 
plundered  by  the  Momonians  beaded  by  their  king 
Conor  O* Brian.     These  devastations  must  have  been 
M,  part  of  those  committed  by  the  great  army,  com- 
posed of  Irish   and    Danes,    which   he   and   other 
princes  led  in  that  year  against  Leth-cuinn  or  the 
northern  half  of  Ireland.  (87)     In   the.  following 
year  Curaea-mor  Macconmara  (Macnamara)  king  of 
Ibh-Caisin,^the  chief  plunderer  of  the  cathedral  of 
Tuam,  was  killed  by  the  Desmonians  under  Cormac 
Mac-CSarthy,  who  ravaged  Thomond.  (88)     Other 
instances  of  this  disgraceful  mode  of  warfare  and 
want  of  respect  for  churches  occur  in  those  times. 
Thus  Kildare  was  plundered  by  Dermod  O'Brian 
and  others  in  1 1 36  ;  and  in  the  same  year  Clonard 
was  pillaged  and  destroyed  bv  the  people  of  Breflfhy 
jaiid  Fermanagh.     Even  Cormac  Mac  C^rthy  is  said 
to  have  burned  a  place  called  Maighe  DeiscirU  both 
hbuses  and  churches.  (89)     After  this  period  I  find 
no  further  mention  of  Malchus  bishop   of  Lismore, 
And,  as  he  was  very   old  when  St.  Malachy  first 
placed  liimsdf  under  his  direction  about  the  year 
1123,  (90)  it  may  be  fairly  conjectured  that   he 
di^d  not  long  after  St.  Malachy  got  full  possession  of 
Armagh.      This  appears  more  probable  than  that 
he  lived  until   1150,  as  some  have   supposed  w^ho 
made  him  the  same  as  a  bishop  of  Lismore  named 
Moelmonech  O'Lonsech.     In  1135  died  the  blessed 
iFiachrius    a     very    holy  elder  of    Clonard.    (91) 
Whether  th6  title  of  e/rf^r  given  to  him  indicate  that 
he  was  a  bishop,  as  some  have  thought,  I  will   not 
pretend  to  decide.     To  th6  same  year  is  affixed  the 
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3eath  of  Moeliosa  O'Hamire,  who  appears  as  the 
second  bishop  of  Waterford.  Domnald  O'Dubhai 
or  Dubthaigh,  a  very  wise  man,  who  was  bishop  of 
Clonmacnois  and  of  Elphin,  called  comorban  of  St. 
Kieran  and  archbishop  of  Connaught,  died  in  1136 
at  Clonfert,  where  he  was  buried  on  St.  Patrick's 
day.  From  his  having  been  honoured  with  the  title 
of  archbishop  of  Connaught  some  writers  have  con- 
cluded, that  he  was  also  bishop  of  Tuam.  But,  had 
he  been  such,  why  not  styled  comorban  of  St.  larlath^ 
as  the  bishops  of  Tuam  usually  were  ?  It  is  more 
probable,  that  said  title  was  given  to  him  merely  in 
an  honorary  manner,  on  account  of  his  particular 
itierit  and  the  esteem  he  was  held  in  (92).  Nor  was 
there  as  yet  any  Connaught  bishop  regularly  e^ti- 
tled  to  the  name  of  archbishop. 

(84)  4  Masters  ap.  Tr,  Th.  p.  303.  Imar*s  name  is  in  the 
Carthusian  martyrology  at  12  November ;  but,  according  to  Marian 
Gorman  and  the  martyrology  of  Donegal,  he  died  on  the  13th  of 
August. 

(85)  See  above  §.  7.  and  Not.  58.  The  Annals  of  InnisMen 
liave  at  ^.  1134 ;  "  The  church  built  by  Cormac  Mac-Carliiy  in 
Cashel  was  consecrated  this  year  by  the  archbishop  and  bishops 
d  Munster,  at  which  ceremony  the  nobility  of  Ireland,  both 
cleigy  and  laity,  were  present."  Ware  {Antiq.  cap.  29  at  CasheJ) 
•tales,  from  the  Annals  of  the  Prioxy  of  the  island  of  All  saints, 
that  afler  the  rebuilding  of  this  churdi  it  was  solemnly  consecrated; 
and  a  synod  held  there  in  the  year  1134.  See  also  Harris,  Arch' 
hithops  of  Ctishety  p.  464. 

(86)  Dr.  Milner  fell  (Tour  in  Irelandy  Letter  14.)  into  a 
strange  mistake  on  this  point.  Having  made  mention  of  Cormac'd 
chapel,  which,  he  says,  was  consecrated  in  the  year  900,  he  adds; 
**  A  much  more  spacious  and  elegant  cathedral  was  added  to  this 
above  two  centuries  later,  being  consecrated,  and  a  synod  hel^d  in 
it,  A.  D.  1134 ;  at  which  time  the  former  church  began  to  be 
used  as  a  chapter-<house.  Thus  he  confounded  tlie  church,  that 
was  consecrated  in  1134,  with  the  spacious  cathedral,  which  wa$ 
.^t  erected  until  about  forty  years  later.    It  is  very  odd  that  he 
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did,  whereas  both  Ware  and  Hams  expressly  and  clearly  distin- 
guish them,  flocc.  citt.)  representing  the  church  consecrated  in 
1134*,  and  which  they  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Cormac's 
chapel  rebuilt,  as  quite  different  from  the  great  cathedral  after^ 
wards  newly  erected  by  Donald  0'Brian« 

(87)  See  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  ^.  1134.  Eithne  and 
Rossmor,  by  which  name  various  places  might  have  been  called, 
were  probably  in  Connaught,  There  is  a  river,  fonnerly  named 
Ethne,  which  runs  between  the  counties  of  Longford  and  West« 
neath. 

(88)  Ih.  at  A.  1135.    Ibh-Caisin  was  in  Thomond. 

(89)  Ib.dLtA.  1136. 

(90)  See  above  J.  7.        (91)  AAiSS.p.Wl. 

(92)  See  concerning  him  ib.  p.  217*  and  Ware  and  Harris  at 
Clonmacnois,  Tuam,  and  Elphin. 
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St  Malachy  makes  a  visitation  ofMunster — Pesti^ 
lence  in  Ireland^^Death  ofMoeliosq  Moelcolumb 
— St  Malachy  retires  to  the  bishopric  of  Dorvn^ 
and  appoints  Gelasius  his  successor  in  Armagh — 
Death  of  Domnald  O'Conaing,  archbishop  of 
Cashel—and  ofGiolla  Criost  bishop  ofClogher — 
Cormac  Mc  Carthy  murdered — Death  of  Mac- 
brigid  O^Brolchan^  suffragan  bishop  of  Armagh — 
St.  Malachy  goes  to  Rome  to  procure  the  pallium 
for  the  sees  of  Armagh  and  Cashel^^appointed  le- 
gate  by  the  Pope — Patrick  bishop  of  Limerick  con^ 
secrated  by  the  bishop  of  Canterbury'— gelasius 
archbishop  of  Armagh^  makes  a  visitation  through-- 
out  Connavght^^Synods  held  in  various  ^places  by 
St  Malachy — Some  of  the  monks  of  Clarivatuv 
sent  by  St.  Bernard  to  form  a  monastery  in  Ire^ 
land — Cistercian  house  of  Mellifont  founded — 
Disputes  betiiceen  0^  Conor  ofConnaiight  andO^Me- 
laghlin  qfMeath — Great  Synod  under  Muredach 
0*Dubhthaic  bishop  of  Tuam — Another  synod-^^ 
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Several  miracles  wrought  by  St.  Malachy-^He 
caUs  a  council  at  Lismore  on  account  qf  a  man 
denyif^  the  Real  Presence  in  the  Holy  Eucharist 
— Di^ent  monasteries  and  oratories  erected  by 
St.  Malachy — He  rebuilds  or  repairs  the  church 
of  Domn^^Synqd  qf  Holmpatrick — St  Malachy 
sets  out  for  France  to  procure  the  palliumsjrom 
Pope  Eugene  III. — Arrives  at  ClarivatuCj  takes 
sick  and  dies  there- ^Different  cistercian  abbeys 
founded  in  Ireland — Cardinal  Paparo  arrives  in 
Ireland^-Synod  of  Kelts  convoked — names  of  the 
bishops  who  attended  that  synod. — Palliums  be-- 
stowed  on  the  sees  of  Armagh^  CasheU  Dublin 
and  Tuam — Archbishop  qf  Armagh  declared  pri* 
mate — Suffragan  sees  appointed  for  the  four  me^ 
tropoKtans. 

SECT.  I. 

Some  time  after  St.  Malachy  was  firmly  seated 
on  the  see  of  Armagh,  he  made  a  visitation  of 
Munster.  (1)  A  pestilence  having  broken  out,  the 
clergy  and  people  of  Armagh  went  in  procession, 
with  the  usual  commemoration  and  reliques  of 
saints  ;  but  on  his  joining  them  in  prayer  it  im- 
mediately  ceased,  (a)  In  1136  died  a  distin- 
guished man,  Moeliosa  Moelcolumb,  a  very  exact 
calculator  of  times  for  the  use  of  the/^^hurch  of 
Armagh,  its  librarian,  and  an  eminent  antiquary. 
(S)  St.  Malachy,  having  in  the  course  of  three 
years  settled  ecclesiastical  matters  in  the  diocese^ 
restored  liberty  to  its  church,  reformed  abuses, 
&c.  now  resolved  on  resigning  the  see,  according 
to  his  previous  detennination  and  agreement,  and 
on  returning  to  the  scene  of  his  former  labours. 
Yet  he  did  not  take  to  himself  the  see  of  Connor, 
vrhere  he  had  already  placed  a  bishop,  but  fixed 
upon  Down,  which  was  united  to  Connor  before 
and    when  he   was  bishop  there.      But,  as  they 
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had  been  distinct  sees,  he  now  thought  it  ad- 
viseable  to  separate  them  again,  and  leaving  that 
of  Connor,  strictly  so  called,  to  the  bishop  in 
possession,  undertook  himself  the  care  of  Down, 
which  was  considered  inferior  to  the  other.  (4) 
This  could  not  have  been  earlier  than  some  time 
in  the  year  11 37$  whereas  St.  Malachy  continued 
to  govern  Armagh  for  about  three  years  after  his 
full  accession  in  1 134*  Before  he  retired  to  Down, 
he  appointed  as  his  successor  in  Armagh,  Gela- 
sius  with  the  consent  of  the  clergy  and  people. 
(5)  This  distinguished  prelate  was  a  native  of 
the  North  of  Ireland,  and  son  of  Roderic,  a 
man  distinguished  for  his  learning,  and  an  ex- 
cellent poet.  His  birth  is  assigned  to  ^.  D. 
1088,  and  he  is  usually  called  in  Irish  Gilla 
MaC'Lieg.  (6)  In  his  youth  he  embraced  the 
monastic  state  in  the  abbey  of  Derry,  (7)  of  which 
he  became  abbot,  and  consequently  comorban  or 
successor  of  Columbkill,  in  about  1121,  which  si- 
tuation he  held  for  sixteen  years.  (8)  I  find  him 
called  also  archdeacon  of  Derry,  (9)  whence  it 
seems  that  Derry  was  then  considered  an  episcopal 
see.  While  he  was  abbot  of  this  monastery,  it 
was  attacked  in  1124  by  a  prince  Ardgar  at  Ailech 
near  Derry,  who,  on  the  towns-people  interfering^ 
was  killed  by  one  of  them.  (10)  In  the  same 
year  1137,  in  which  Gelasius  was  placed  at  Ar- 
magh, died  Domnald  O'Conaing,  archbishop  of 
Gashel,  who  is  most  highly  praised  for  his  wis- 
dom, devotion,  spirit  of  prayer,  and  liberality  to 
the  poor  and  for  pious  purposes.  (11)  He  was 
succeeded  by  Domnald  O'Lonargan,  who  held  the 
see  until  1158.(12) 

(1 )  The  4  Masters  (ap.  Tr.  7%.  p.  304.)  have  two  visitations 
of  Munster  by  St.  Malachy,  one  in  1134  (wrongly  printed 
1124)  the  very  year  of  his  getting  full  jposseesion,  and  another 
in  11 36.    I  strongly  suspect,  that  they  were  mistaken  as  to  any 
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ludi  TisitoiioQ  in  1IS4.  $t#  MalaclQr  had  ^oqgh  to  do  in  tbl^ 
year,  particularly  con^ideriog  hi&  not  l^^ing  we}I  af  atcd  unlil  tb^ 
li|t€  part  of  it,  «t  Annagb,  uot  to  have  timo  to  go  so  900a  to 
Miutfter^  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  thero  w#f|  Qn\]r  ^q^ 
visitation,  viiz.  that  of  1196r 

(f)  St.  Bernard,  cap.  8.        (3)  Tr.  TK  p.  30^. 

(4)  St«  Bernard  cap.  9.  Ledwich  {Antiq.  p.  43S.)  toUa  » 
moQsbous  lie,  saying  that  St*  Malachy,  t^fker  his  three  years  in« 
qwab&acy  was  driven  Jroni  Armagh  btf  the  old  Jamil  t^* 

(5}  Colgan  has  (AA.  SS.  at  27th  MarcJi)  a  Life  ai  thia^ 
emiptnt  prelate,  which  he  cdlected  firom  various  sources.  Ho 
vsinly  strives  to  show  by  means  of  some  round-about  calculations^ 
diat  Gelasius  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Armagh  in  1 136.  It  wouki 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  inquire  into  his  modes  of  reckoning,^  and 
it  is  suflkient  to  observe  that,  as  it  is  certain  that  St.  Malachy 
did  Dot  get  full  possession  of  this  see  until  the  latter  part  o£  IIS^* 
(see  Chap.  xxvi.  $.14.)  as  Colgan  hix;nself  admits^  ( Tr*  Th.  p^ 
8(H)  Gelasius  could  not  be  a  bishop  of  it  before  some  time  in 
U37,  (tlie  year  marked  in  the  Annals  of  Maiy's  Abbey)  vi^reasr 
it  is  likewise  certain,  that  St.  Malachy  held  it  for  about  three 
ysais  aAet  said  part  of  1134.  What  is  here  observed  serves  also 
to  set  aside  a  stiHy,  ^^lich  Colgan  has  (Tr.  Th.  ib.)  and  which 
he  repeats  in  the  Life  of  Gelasius,  (cap*  8.)  viz,  that  NieUy  or  Ni« 
geUus,  again  seized  upon  the  see  in  1136»  on  the  occasion  of  St*- 
Malachy's  retiring  from  it  But  St.  Malachy  was  still  at  Armagh 
himself  in  1 1 36.  Nor  does  St.  Bernard,  who  mentk>ns  the  appoint- 
ment of  Gelasius,  say  a  word  about  this  second  usurpation  of  Ni* 
g^usy  but,  on  the  contrary,  states  (cap.  8«)  that,  after  he  was- 
forced  to  submit  to  St.  Malachy,  he  was  obliged  also-  to  remain 
quiet  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  quiescere  de  reUquo  in  omni 
mbjectitme.  Had  he  made  any  second  attempt,  St.  Bernard 
would  not  have  spared  him.  Ware  and  Harris  (Diihops  at  Gdgi' 
mz)  have  the  same  story,  having  copied  it  from  Colgan^ 

(6)  Mac^J^iegy  or,  as  he  spells  it,  Mac^Leighy  is  translated  by 
Harris  (ib.)  son  of  the  scholar.  Others  call  him  MaC'Liag. 
Leighin  signifies  in  Irish  a  schdar,  as  Liagh  does  a  physician. 
Colgan  observes,  (Not.^^.  Life  of  Gehsius}  that  he  iias  been 
Oiiled,  by  antomomasiay  the  son  of  the  poet.  Dr.  O'Conor  quotes 
iRer.  Hib*  Scripior^  %  Proleg.  p*  144.)  a  pcis^agf  ^om  Mad* 
hrigte  (see  Ned.  d4  to  Chap,  xxi.)  in  which  he  is  called  Mat 
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Liag  mac  me  Ruadrij  as  if  grandson  of  RodeiiCi  and  Mac* 
lAag  seems  to  be  explained  ton  of  the  man  offoem*. 

(7)  Ware  (t&.)  makes  him  an  Augusdn  Canon,  according  to 
his  supposition  that  the  abbey  of  Deny  belonged  to  that  order. 
But  that  abbey  existed  for  centories  before  there  were  Augustin 
Canons  in  the  worid,  and  was  of  the  order  of  Cdurab  kin.  He 
tells  us  elsewhere,  that  many  of  the  old  Irish  monasteries 
adopted  in  later  times  the  rule  of  the  Canons  of  St.  Augustin ; 
but  he  would  not  have  been  aUe  to  prove,  that  it  was  received 
at  Deny  in  the  times  of  Gelasius.  There  was  indeed  a  certain 
affinity  between  the  rule  of  these  new  Canons,  who  did  not  ap* 
pear  until  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  old  general  system  of 
the  Irish  monkf!,  which  was  bottomed  on  the  monastic  regula* 
tions  introduced  by  St.  Patrick  from  Tours  and  Lerins ;  yet  they 
were  not  originally  the  same,  and  the  ancient  Irish  rules  were 
much  stricter  than  that  of  the  Augustin  Canons.  Hanisi  \}b.) 
says ;  "  It  is  certain  the  abbey  of  Deny  owed  its  filiation  to  the 
house  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  of  Armagh,  which  past  question 
was  of  the  Augustin  congregation.**  The  first'  part  of  this  as- 
sertion is  quite  unfounded.  How  could  the  abbey  of  Deny, 
which  was  founded  by  Columb-kill  in  the  sixth  century,  owe 
its  filiation  to  a  house,  that  did  not  exist  till  the  twelfth  ?  There 
is  no  authentic  account  (^  the  house  or  monastery  of  St.  Peter 
and  Paul  at  Armagh,  until  its  church  was  erected  by  Imar 
O'Haedhagain,  and  consecrated  by  Celsus  in  1126.  (See  Cka^. 
XXVI.  f .  8.)  And  Wane  (Antiq.  cap.  26.)  and  Harris  (MonaS" 
f cries)  were  wrong  in  supposing,  that  it  had  been  founded  by  St. 
Patrick.  Archdall  has  terribly  bungled  and  confused  this  matter, 
(at  Armagh)  placing  a  long  string  of  abbots,  and  even  archbi- 
shops, -&c.  ever  since  the  days  of  St.  Patrick  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  thus  confounding  it  with  the  ancient  reli- 
^ous  house,  which  from  the  veiy  beginning  was  annexed  to  the 
cathedral.  He  makes  Imar  abbot  of  it  in  1100,  that  is  several 
years  before  the  church  was  built  and  consecrated,  although  it  is 
certain  from  St.  Bernard's  account  of  him,  that  he  was  not  one 
at  that  time.  He  might  have  acted  as  such  s^erwards,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  received  several  disciples  besides  St.  Mala- 
chy,  and  thus  have  given  rise  ta  the  community  of  Augustin 
Canons,  which  occupied  the  house  of  St,  Peter  and  St.  Paul.    It 
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• 
has  been  pretended,  that  the  abbey -of  Deny  was  a  Benedactfaie 

house  in  the  tunes  of  Gelaaitis,  and  therefore  that  he  belonged 

to  that  Older.    This  is  a  silly  pretension  of  some  Benedictine 

writers,  who  strove  to  persuade  the  worid,  that  many  of  our  old 

Irish  monasteries  were  oi  their  institution.    The  attachment  of 

the  Columbians,  sudi  as  the  monks  of  Deny  wore  to  Cohunb- 

kfl],  was  too  strong  to  allow  us  to  suppose,  that  they  would  easily 

have  changed  thehr  rule  for  that  of  the  Benedictines. 

(8)  The  4>  Masters  (ap.  Colgan  in  his  Life  cap*  SO.)  have  16 
years  for  his  administration  as  successw  of  St.  Cdumba.  Hence 
Cdgan  concluded,  that  he  was  appointed  abbot  of  Deny  in 
11^,  on  the  supposition  that  h^  was  removed  to  Armagh  in 
1136.  But,  as  he  was  not  removed  until  1137,  his  appointment 
at  Deny  was  not  prior  to  1121. 

(9)  4  Masters  at  A.  1187)  quoted  by  Colgan,  AA.  SS.  p. 
779. 

(10)  Life  of  Gelasius,  cap,  5. 

(11)  if  Masters,  ap,  Tr.  Th,  p.  308. 

(12)  See  Ware  and  Harris  at  Archbishops  of  Cashd.  The 
Annals  of  Innisfallen  (at  A,  1158)  call  him  Donall  OXonargan, 
and  state  that  he  was  a  Dalcassian. 

§.  II.  St.  Malachy,  being  now  bishop  of  Down, 
began  his  new  career  with  uniting  some  of  his  dis- 
ciples into  a  congregation  of  Regular  Clerks,  appa- 
rendy  of  the  order  called  Canons  Regular  of  St. 
Augustin.  (13)  He  now  exerted  himself  with  fresh 
vigour,  acting  as  a  zealous  bishop,  enforcing  monas- 
tic discipline,  making  ecclesiastical  regulations,  &c. 
Not  long  after  his  being  stationed  at  Down  he  lost 
bis  brother  Christian (Gilla-Criost)  bishop  of  Clogher, 
who  died  in  1 138,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Armagh.  His  memory 
was  revered  on  the  12th  of  June,  the  anniversary  of 
hisdealii.  (14)  In  fact  he  was  a  very  holy  pre- 
late, who,  although  not  so  celebrated  as  St.  Ma- 
lachy,  was  perhaps  not  unequal  to  him  in  sanctity 
of  life  and  zeal  for  justice.  (15)  In  what  year  he 
had  been  appointed  bishop  of  Clogher  I  am  not  able 
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to  aaeertain*  (16)  Moelpatriek  O'DmgHD,  whe  bad 
hMm  ehief  profeaaor  of  Armagh  since  11 07,  (17) 
died  in  the  said  year  1 138,  on  the  3d  of  January,  in 
the  ]«land  Inis-locha-cre,  alias  the  Island  qf  ike  Uv- 
ing^  whither  he  had  gone  some  time  before  on  a  pil- 
grimage. (18)  He  is  praised  as  a  man  highly  dis^ 
tinguished  for  sanctity  and  great  knowledge  of  the 
Holy  scriptures.  (19)  In  the  same  year  Cormae 
Mac-Carthy,  the  friend  of  St.  Malachy,  was  mur- 
dered by  his  own  son  in  law,  Dermod  Sugach  O'Co- 
nor  Kerry,  at  the  instigation  of  Turlogh  0'6rian« 
(90)  He  was  a  prince  remarkable  for  his  piety  and 
liberality,  as  indeed  appears  from  various  instances 
already  mentioned.  (2] )  That  was  also  the  year,  in 
whichGelasiusmade  nis  first  visitation  of  various  parts 
of  Ireland,  particularly  Munster,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  honour.  (22)  Maelbrigid  O'Broi- 
chan,  a  very  wise  and  pious  man,  sufi&agan  bishop 
of  Armagh,  died  on  the  29th  of  January,  A*  H. 
IIS9.  (23)  He  had  belonged  to  the  monastery  of 
Derry,  and  it  is  probable,  that  Gelasius  invited  him 
thence  to  assist  him  in  the  government  of  his  diocese* 
To  the  same  year  is  assigned  the  death  of  the  unfor«» 
tunate  Niell,  or  Nigellus,  who  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  last  of  the  usurping  family,  which  soon 
became  extinct,  and  who  is  represented  as  having 
died  a  great  penitent.  (24) 

(13)  St.  Bernard  {cap.  IS.)  calls  the  community,  form^  by  St 
Maliu^hy,  simply  conventum  regidarium  clericarttm.  h  m  highly 
pcobable,  that  he  gare  them  the  rule  of  the  Canons  reguiax  ctf  St' 
Augustln,  who  by  this  time  were  spread  far  md  wide  throughout 
Tarious  parts  of  Europe.  But  this  is  the  first  occasion  that  1  meel' 
with  of  their  being  mentioned^  or  seemingly  mentioned,  as  being  ]». 
Ireland.  Yet  there  might  have  been  some  of  themafew.yearsAar- 
Iier  at  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul's  at  Armagh,  (compare  with  Not.  7.) 
and  Ware  says,  (see  Not.  73  to  Chap,  xxvi.)  that  the  abbey  ci 
St.  BaiT  near  Cwk,  founded  about  I134<^  belonged  to  that  order. 
Bat  I  much  doubt)  whether  he  found  the  members  of  this  iMwy 
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called  AuguBtin  canons  in  any  old  dpcumei^t  of  thoae  timeft.  Re 
was  too  much  in  the  habit  of  giving  the  name  of  Jugustin  Canantf 
Of  Canons  regular  of  St.  Augustin,  to  our  ancient  monks.  Thus 
he  makes  even  Bangor  from  its  very  fhundation  in  the  sixth  oeo. ' 
toiy  an  abbey  of  Augustin  Canons.  Heooe  it  appeara,  that  bt 
W98  unacquainted  with  the  true  history  and  origin  of  these  CimonSy 
ocpceming  which  see  Notes  133  and  194>  to  Chap*  iv.  I  naj 
here  observe,  by  the  bye,  that  Ware  is  wrong  in  assigning  the  ori« 
gioal  foundation  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Barr  to  about  1 134.  For 
it  had  existed  since  the  seventh  century,  and  whatever  took  place 
with  r^ard  to  it  in  the  twelfth  consisted  mevdy  jn  its  having  been 
re-established,  or  re-ibunded,  as  ArchdaU(at  Cwrk)  justly  states, 
and  perhaps  in  some  alteration  of  its  rulea^ 

(14)  See  TV.  Th.p.  482.  and  A  A.  SS.p.  742.  Ware  thought, 
(Bishops  of  ClogherJ  that  the  year  1138,  marked  for  his  death, 
might  have  been  in  reality  1139.  But  at  the  times  we  we  now 
treating  of  there  is  no  necessity  for  adding  a  year  to  those  of  the 
Irish  annals.  ( 

(15)  St  Bernard,  cap.  10.  A  great  encomium  is  paid  to  him 
also  by  the  4  Masters,  at  A.  1 138. 

(16)  Harris  (Bishops  of  ClogherJ  assigns  his  promotion  to  A, 
1 126.  I  do  not  know  what  reason  he  had  for  this  date  except  that 
in  a  list  of  distinguished  persons  of  the  church  of  C)ogher  (ap.  A  A* 
SS>  p.  742.)  one  Mun^dach  O'Cuillen,  who  was  killed  in  1 126,  is 
placed  next  before  him.  But  tliis  O'CuiUen  is  called  only  a^^ideli. 
con  of  Clogher.  Ware  has  {ib.)  a  Mac-Mael-Josa  O'CuUeaa  as 
bidipp  of  Clogher  and  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Christian, 
but  does  not  tell  us  in  what  year  he  died. 

(17)  See  Chap.  xxvi.  §.  2. 

(18)  Tr.  Th.  p.  304  and  Ind.  Chron.  The  year  of  his  death 
was  the  second  of  the  incumbency  of  Gelaaius,  which  confirms  its 
having  been  A.  D.  1 138.  Yet  Colgan,  persisting  in  his  hypothesis 
of  Gelasius  having  been  raised  to  Armagh  in  1136,  has  changed 
(Life  ofGelasiiiSy  cap.  9.)  1138  into  1137,  notwithst^ding  his 
assigning  O'Drugan's  death  to  1138  in  Tr.  Th*  locc.  citt.  Inis- 
locha-cre  is  called  also  by  other  names,  such  as  Monaincha^  and 
is  an  island  in  the  great  bog  of  Monela,  county  of  Tipperary,  about 
three  miles  from  Roscrea^  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  treat  of  it 
heiseafter. 
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(19)  Tr.  Th.  and  Life  of  Gdasius,  locc.  cUt. 

(20)  Annals  of  Innis&llen  at  A.  1138. 

(21)  Dr.  O'Conor  (Rer.  Hih.  Scriptor.  2  Pr<ieg.  p.  141.)  caBHf 
Cormac  McCarthy  not  only  king  but  bishop  of  Munster.  He 
quotes  Maelbrigte,  (of  whom  see  Not,  94  to  Chap,  xxi.)  who  styles 
him  rig  escop  Muman*  BtA  W  escop  mean  bishopy  as  Dr.  O'Conor 
thinks,  it  cannot  in  this  passage  be  taken  in  a  strict  literal  sense. 
Escop  is  not  in  several  Irish  dictionaries)  ex.  c.  those  of  Lhuyd  and 
O'Reilly,  who  have  no  other  word  for  bishop  than  easbog  or  easbug, 
O'Brien,  however,  has,  besides  easbog^  also  eascop.  Yet,  admit*- 
ting  that  rig  escop  signifies  king  bishop,  either  Maelbrigte  was 
mistaken,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  he  gave  Cormac  the  title  of 
bishop  in  an  honorary  manner  on  account  of  his  piety  and  atten- 
tion to  ecclesiastical  matters,  similar  to  that,  in  which  Constantine 
the  great  was  styled  bishop.  Or,  perhaps,  escop  indicates  an  allu- 
sion to  his  having  taken  a  pilgrim's  staff  at  Lismore.  (See  Not.  57 
to  Chajy,  xxvi.)  That  Cormac  Mac-Carthy  was  not  a  real  bishop 
is  evident  from  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen,  which  often  make  men* 
tion  of  him,  as  a  king,  a  warrior,  &c.  Had  he  been  also  a  bishop, 
it  is  impossible  but  that  we  would  find  him  so  called  somewhere  in 
said  annals.  Or  would  not  St.  Bernard,  who  speaks  so  highly  of 
him,  have  told  us  that  he  was  not  only  a  king  but  a  bishop  ? 
Keating  relates  (History ,  S^c,  B.  2.  p.  103.  Dublin  ed.)  his  mur- 
der j  and  Lynch  (Cambr.  evers.  cap.  21.)  treats  of  him  rather 
minutely;  but  neither  of  them  has  a  word  about  his  having  been 
a  bishop. 

(22)  Life  of  Gelasius,  cap,  10.  This  is  mentioned  also  in  TV. 
Th,  p,  305.  where,  through  a  typographichal  error,  1139  appears 
instead  of  1138,  Which,  as  O'Flaherty  observes,  {MS.  not,  ib.)  is 
the  year  marked  by  the  4  Masters. 

(23)  Ib.  cap,  11,  and  Tr,  Th.p.  305. 

(24)  Jb,  St.  Bernard  states,  fVit.  S.  Mai.  cap,  S.)  that  the 
whole  of  that  generation  was  swept  away  within  a  short  time  after 
their  attempts  against  St.  Malachy. 

§•  III.  Crowds  of  people  of  various  ranks  flocked 
to  St.  Malachy  at  Down,  and  placed  themselves 
under  his  direction.  Having  established  several  ec- 
clesiastical regulations,  he  thought  it  not  safe  to  act 
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upon  them  without  the  authority  of  the  Apostolic 
see,  and  was  particulariy  anxious  to  procure  for  the 
see  of  Arrnagn  the  pallium,  with  which  it  had  not 
at  any  time  been  as  yet  honoured.  (25)  He  thought 
that,  as  it  had  become  very  usual  in  those  times  to 
distinguish  metropolitan  sees  by  the  use  of  it,  Ar- 
magh ought  to  enjoy  the  same  privilege,  as  an  an* 
cient  church,  and  not  inferior  m  respectability  to 
most  of  the  other  metropolitan  ones.  He  wished 
also  to  obtain  another  for  the  see  of  Cashel  and  to 
get  confirmed  by  the  Pope  the  act  of  Celsus,  who 
had  raised  it  to  the  metropolitical  rank.  (26)  Con- 
sequently^ he  determined  on  going  to  Rome,  but 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  brethren  and  the 
chiefs  and  people  of  the  country,  who  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  his  absence,  particularly  as  his  bro- 
ther Christian  of  Clogher  had  died  a  short  time 
before ;  and  they  dreaded  some  great  desolation,  if 
after  having  lost  one  pillar  of  the  Church  the  coun« 
try  should  be  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  the  other. 
At  length,  however,  he  succeeded  in  their  letting 
him  depart ;  but,  before  he  set  out,  he  provided  for 
the  see  of  Clogher  by  appointing  to  it  and  conse- 
crating Edan  or  Aedan,  one  of  his  disciples,  whom 
he  considered  the  fittest  person  for  that  situation. 
Edan  is  surnamed  0^ Kelly  or  O^Killedyy  and  held 
that  see  for  many  years.  (27)  St.  Malachy  took  his 
route  -  by  the  way  of  England,  after  having  landed 
in  Scotland.  When  arrived  at  York,  he  was  recog- 
nized by  a  holy  priest,  named  Sycar,  who  had  never 
seen  him  before,  but  to  whom  it  had  been  revealed 
that  he  was  to  pass  that  way.  Wallelv,  or  Wallen, 
a  nobleman,  and  then  prior  of  a  community  of  Re- 
gular brethren,  waited  upon  St.  Malachy  at  York, 
and  observing  that  he  had  a  large  suite,  among 
whom  were  five  priests,  and  only  three  horses,  of^ 
fered  him  the  one  he  rode  himself,  which  the  saint 
accepted  of.  Continuing  his  journey,  and  travel- 
ling through   France,    he  stopped  for  ti  while  at 
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Clairvaux,  wherfe  he  became  actiuainted  with  St. 
Bei*nard,  who  was  moist  highly  delighted  by  his  so- 
ciety. St.  Maldchy  was  much  pleased  with  this 
establishment,  and  the  brethren  were  greatly  edified 
by  his  jiresence  and  conversation.  Taking  his  leave 
<jf  Sti  Bernard  and  the  brethren  with  the  warmest 
feelings  of  attachment,  he  pursued  his  course  towards 
Italy,  and  having  crossed  the  Alps  wrought  a  mi- 
lacle  at  Ivrea  by  curing  a  child  of  his  host,  that  wai 
kt  the  point  of  death.  (28) 

(125)  Si.  Bernard,  ih.  cap,  10.  Joceline  among  other  fables  of 
his  concertiitig  St.  Patrick  pretends,  that  he  received  the  pallium 
iit  Home.  This  nonsense  has  been  sufficiently  refuted  already. 
Chap.  VII.  J.  1.  and  ih.  Not.  2.  Colgan,  however,  swallowed  it, 
ftfld  has  endeavoured  in  a  really  unlearned  manner  to  support  it> 
2V.  Tk.  p.  306*  seqq.  But  I  was  surprised  to  find  thai  M'Mahon, 
who  lived  in  times  wheii  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  p^lkim,  at 
granted  to  archbishops  or  Inshops,  were  so  universally  known,  poUld 
havis  undertaken  to  defend  tliis  silly  paradox  in  various  parts  of  his 
Jits primaiiale  j^nnacanum,  particularly  J.  219.  seqq.  Surely  he 
ought  to  have  been  aware,  that  in  St.  Patrick's  days  the  palliunn 
of  whidh  we  ard  now  treating,  was  not  used  in  the  Western  churc|i 
even  by  the  Popes  ihetnselves ;  and  it  is  a  very  lame  evasion  id 
to  say,  that,  although  it  ceased  to  be  sent  to  the  archbishops  oT 
Armagh  during  the  Danish* troubles,  yet  they  had  received  it  in 
thie  first  times  of  that  church.  Now  St.  Bernard  writes ;  "  Metro- 
^liticae  sedi  deerat  adhuc  et  defuerat  ah  initio  pallii  usus." 
Here  M'Mahdn  comes  forward  with  a  wretched  quibble,  distin- 
guishing ah  initio  from  in  initio,  as  if  St.  Patrick's  tiines  were  to 
be  exempted  from  the  general  and  plain  assertidi^  of  St.  Bernard. 
By  why  thus  exempt  them,  wliereas  the  pallium  was  not  intro- 
duced into  the  Western  church  until  many  years  af^er  St.  Patrick'^ 
deAth  ?  But,  if  M<Mahoft  argued  badly  on  this  point,  Pete^  Tal- 
bot of  Dublin,  against  \^h6m  he  wrote,  was  no  less  or  rather  morft 
to  blame  for  striving  in  his  Primatus  Duhliniensis  to  concliide  from 
the  want  of  the  pallium,  that  therefore  Armagh  was  not  the  pri- 
rixatiftl  see  of  Ireland.  Did  he  not  know,'  that  various  gradations 
ef  ecclesiastical  authority  existed  before  the  palUum  was  used. 
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Aiid  ihbt  ther«  have  been  hundreds  of  metropoliUiu^  who  nevtr 
#Bre  it  ?  8t.  Ambrose  of  Milan,  who  received  no  pallium,  en- 
joined as  much  juriddiction  as  if  he  had  been  decorated  vdth  twenty 
of  &em.  Kothing  is  clearer  from  the  whole  tenor  of  our  ecdesf* 
astidd  history  than  that  the  see  of  Armagh  was  the  only  truly  me* 
tropolitical  one  until  Cashd  was  added  to  it,  yet  as  subordinate. 
(See  Chap.  xxv.  §,  13.)  St.  Bernard  is  quite  explicit  on  this  sub- 
ject, where  mentioning  an  injunction  of  Celsus  he  says ;  ( VU.  S. 
Mid,  cap.  7.)  "  Sancti  Patridi  auctoritate  prsecepit,  cujus  reve- 
rentia  et  honore  tamquam  apostoli  illius  gentis,  qui  totam  pa^ 
Hiam  convertisset  ad  fidem,  sedes  ilia,  in  qua  et  vivens  praefuft 
et  mortuus  requiesdt,  in  tanta  ab  initio  cunctis  veneratione  ha- 
betur,  ut  non  modo  episcopi  et  sacerdoiesy  ei  qui  de  clero  iunt^ 
•ed  etiam  regum  ac  principium  universitas  subjecta  sit  metropolis 
taoo  in  omni  obedientia  (ecclesiastica),  ei  unus  ipse  omnibui 
praesiL*'  Poor  Ledwich  took  upon  himself  to  meddle  with  this 
question  (Antiq.  p.  391.)  where  amidst  lies  and  inconsistencies  h6 
quotes  against  the  primacy  of  Armagh  a  passage  of  William  Neii* 
brigen»s,  who  says,  that  **  the  prime  see  of  Ireland  is  said  to  be 
at  Annagh  in  honour  of  St.  Patrick,  &c.  Is  not  this  a  proof  of 
its  liaving  been  so  ?  But,  he  argues,  the  words,  is  said,  show 
that  William  knew  nothing  of  Armagh  but  fron^  report  Be  it  so ; 
for  he  was  an  Englishman.  Does  it  follow,  that  the  report  was 
&be  ?  What  think  of  a  scribbler,  who  pretends,  that  St.  Pa- 
trick was  not  heard  of  at  Armagh  until  the  9th  century,  when  in- 
troduced by  the  Danes  ? 

(26)  St.  Bernard,  i5.    That  the  new  metropolis  alluded  to  hf 
him  was  Cadiel,  has  been  proved,  Not.  84  to  Vhap.  xxv. 

(27)  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  Clogher. 

(28)  St.  Bernard  ib. 

§.  IV.  St.  Malachy,  being  arrived  in  Rome»  waited 
on  the  then  Pope  Innocent  II.  by  whom  he  was  mbst 
kindly  received.  The  first  favour  he  asked  of  him 
was  permission  to  retire  to  Clairvaiix,  and  to  s}>end 
there  the  remainder  of  his  life ;  but  this  the  Pope 
refused  to  agree  to.  During  the  time  of  his  stay  at 
RoiMe,  which  was  one  month,  he  visited  the  holy 
j^ei^i  frequenting  them   for  the  sake  of  prayer. 
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Meanwhile  the  Pope  made  many  enquiries  from  him 
and  his  companions  concerning  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Irish,  the  state  of  their  churches^ 
and  how  St.  Malachy  4iad  exerted  himself.  He. 
then  appointed  him  Legate  apostolic  for  all  Ireland } 
for  GiUebert,  the  former  one,  had  communicated 
to  the  Pope,  that  on  account  of  his  ^eat  age  and 
feebleness  he  was  no  longer  able  to  attend  to  the 
duties  of  that  office.  St.  Malachy  then  applied  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  new  metropolitan  see,  (C^hel) 
which  the  Pope  immediately  granted ;  but  on  his 
applying  also  for  the  palliums,  the  Pope  replied; 
**  This  is  a  matter,  which  must  be  transacted  with 
with  greater  solemnity.  Do  you,  summoning  the 
bishops  and  clergy  and  the  chiefs  of  your  country, 
celebrate  a  general  council,  and,  after  ye  will  have 
all  agreed  on  this  point,  apply  for  the  pallium  by  ^ 
means  of  respectable  persons,  and  it  shall  be  given 
to  you.'*  (29)  Then  taking  the  mitre  off  his  head 
he  placed  it  on  that  of  St.  Malachy,  and  gave  him 
the  stole  and  maniple,  which  he  used  to  wear  when 
officiating ;  and  saluting  him  in  the  kiss  of  peace 
dismissed  him  with  his  benediction.  Were  we  to 
believe  the  Registry  of  Clogher,  St.  Malachy  ob- 
tained from  this  Pope,  that  the  fourth  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical  property  or  dues  throughout  all  Ergall 
or  Oriel  should  be  assigned  to  the  bishops  ef  Clog- 
her, which  was  situated  In  that  territory.  I  doubt 
very  much,  whether  the  saint,  who,  as  will  be  seen, 
had  no  fixed  income  for  himself,  asked  for  any  Such 
favour.  (30)  On  his  return  to  Ireland  he  called 
again  at  Clairvaux,  and  regretting  that  he  was  -not 
allowed  to  remain  there;  left  four  of  his  companions 
in  the  monastery  for  the  purpose  of  learning  its 
rules  and  regulations,  and  of  their  being  in  due 
time  qualified  to  introduce  them  into  Ireland.  He 
said  on  this  occasion  ;  "  They  will  serve  us  for  seed^ 
and  in  this  seed  nations  will  be  blessed,  even  those 
nations,  which  from  old  times  have  heard  of  the 
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name  of  monk,  but  have  not  seen  a  monk."  (31) 
Proceeding  on  his  journey  he  arrived  safely  in  Scot- 
land, where  he  was  honourably  received  by  the 
king,  David,  and  requested  by  him  to  cure  his 
son  Henrys  who  was  dangerously  ill.  The  saint 
blessed  some  water,  and  sprinkled  Henry  with  it, 
saying  to  him  ;  Child,  take  courage,  thou  wilt  not 
die  this  time ;  and  on  the  next  day  he  recovered 
bis  health.  Hence  both  David  and  Henry  became 
greatly  attached  to  St.  Malachy,  and  continued  so 
as  long  as  he  lived.  Anxious  to  arrive  soon  in  Ire- 
land he  declined  their  invitation  to  remain  with 
them  for  some  days,  and  on  his  way  to  the  place  c^ 
embarkation  cured  a  dumb  girl  and  an  insane  wo- 
man. Being  delayed  at  that  place,  which  was  called 
Lapasperiy  for  some  days,  waiting  for  a  passage,  he 
constructed  an  oratory  there,  which  he  surrounded 
with  a  trench,  and  blessed  the  intermediate  space, 
that  it  might  serve  as  a  cemetery.  This  spot  was 
afterwards  much  resorted  to,  as  a  place  of  prayer, 
and  where  favours  might  be  obtained  from  the  Al- 
mighty. (S2) 

(29)  St.  Beroard,  cap.  11.  The  Pope's  object  was  to  show, 
that  the  granting  of  palllums  should  be  considered  as  a  great  fa- 
vour, and  that  the  obtaining  of  them  required  more  than  the  re- 
quest of  any  indiyidual  bishop.  The  rule,  requiring  that  every  arch- 
bishop should  be  inrested  with  the  pallium,  was  not  as  yet  estab- 
lished. In  what  passed  between  the  P<^  and  St.  Malachy  on 
this  occasion  there  is  not  the  most  distant  allusion  to  the  strange 
story  of  the  saint's  reason  for  wishing  to  get  palls  for  Ireland  hav- 
ing been  to  get  rid  of  the  daims  of  Canterbury.  (Compare  with 
^fi,  85.  to  Chap,  xxiv.)  It  is  laughable  to  hear  Ledwich  (p. 
438.)  resting  the  Pope's  refusal  to  grant  the  pallium  on  his  ap- 
prehensiott  that  the  wearer  woidd  be  insulted  by  the  Irish  cleigy. 
So  ignorant  was  he  of  the  histoty  of  the  transaction,  that  fib*  J 
he  represents  St.  Malachy  as  archbishop  of  Armagh,  when  he 
applied  for  the  palls,  although  he  had  left  Armagh  two- or  three 
yeais  before  that  time,  and  was  then  only  bishop  of  Down* 
VOL.  IV.  \I 
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(50)  This  statement  may  be  seen  m  Ware  and  Harris's  (Bi- 
^ops  o/  dogker  at  CkrUiian)^  If  true,  it  is  odd,  that  St.  Ber- 
nard has  not  a  word  ab<mt  iU  xwlwithstanding  his  making  men- 
tion both  of  Chnsdah  and  Edan*  I  suspect  it  is  on  a  par  with 
the  pretty  list  of  bishops  of  Ck)gher»  which  we  find  in  said  Jl«« 
gistry.     (See  Ao^.  6.  to  CAa;9.xH.) 

(51)  St.  Bernard)  ib^  k  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  by 
the  nations^  who  kctd  not  teen  a  monk^  St«  Maladiy  meant  na* 
lions  dtfierent  from,  the  Irish,  among  whom  the  order  of  Clairvaux 
would  be  propagated,  or  alluded  to  some  parts  (^Ireland,  in 
'which  there  had  not  been  monks  bdbre  for  a  long  time,  but  in 
which  comnmnities  of  that  oider  would  be  placed.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  neither  he  nor  St.  Bernard  could  have  meant  all  Ireland  ; 
fbr  ihey  well  knew,  that  there  had  been  and  was  still  abundance 
df  monasteries  in  Ireland,  and  St.  Bernard  himself  makes  men- 
tion of  many  of  them,  particularly  in  older  times.  Ledwich  (p. 
4>39)  misquoting  St.  Bernard's  words  carps  at  Idm  as  if  he  a^ 
luded  to  all  Ireland,  and  adds  in  confirmation  the  following 
Wdnds  from  a  letter  of  his,  written  some  time  afler  to  St.  M alachy 
{No.  ^4e.  in  Usher's  SyllogCy  and  357  in  Mabillon's  ed.  Tom,  i.) 
*<  etin  terra  jam  (tam,  Mabillop)  insueta,  immo  et  inexperia  monaS' 
ticae  religionist  But  St.  Bernard  is  not  speaking  there  of  aU 
Ireland,  but  of  a  particular  spot,  ( Mellifont)  where  a  monastery 
was  formed  by  Cistercians  sent  over  by  him,  and  where  there 
had  not  been  fdready  any  monks';  and  therefore  he  says,  diat 
^great  vigilance  k  requisite  theroi  tanquam  in  loco  novo,  et  in  terra, 
S^.  Ledwiqh  omitted  the  words,  Iogo  novo,  lest  the  reader  m^ht 
understand /in  what  sense  8t«  Bernard  used  terra,  by  which  he 
.meant  not  Ireland  at  large  but  some  particular  district. 

(52)  St.  Bernard,  ib, 

^ .  V.  At  length  srfter  a  prosperous  passage  be  ar* 
Tived  at  his  monastery  of  Bangor.  With  what  joy 
he  was  welcomed  tliere  and  by  the  people,  \vho 
flocked  fi-om  various  parts  to  see  hifn,  it  would  be 
suj>erfluous  to  relate.  This  was  in  the  year  il40. 
(S3)  By  this  time  GiHebert  of  Limerick  either  was 
de^il,  or  had  resigned  his  see ;  for  we  find  in  that 
year  a  new  bishop  of  Limerick,  Patrick,  who,  owing 
to  the  influence  of  .the  Panes,  was  consecrated  by 
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Theobald  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  whom  he 
made  the  following  profession  ;  **  I  Patrick^  chosen 
to  the  government  of  the  church  of  Limerick, 
**  and  to  be  consecrated  bishop,  through  the  grace 
•*of  God,  by  thee.  Reverend  father  Theobald, 
**  archbishop  of  the  holy  church  of  Canterbury,  and 
*^  primate  of  all  Britain,  do  promise,  that  I  will  pay 
''  due  subjection  and  canonical  obedience  in  every 
"  respect  to  thee  and  to  alt  thy  successors,  who  ^hall 
"  succeed  thee  canonically/'  Concerning  him  I 
find  nothing  further,  except  that  he  is  said  to  have 
held  the  see  for  only  ashort  time,  and  to  have  been 
succeeded  by  one  Harold  a  Dane.  (34)  In  the 
same  year  1140  Gelasius  of  Armagh  made  a  visita- 
tion throughout  Connaught,  and  was  treated  with 
great  respect  by  the  king,  Turlogh  O'Conor,  and 
the  nobles  of  the  country,  who  allowed  him  full  li- 
berty to  arrange  and  regulate  ecclesiastical  matters 
as  he  thought  proper.  (35)  .  St.  Malachy  now  set 
about  performing  the  duties  of  his  legateship ;  held, 
or  procuretl  to  be  held,  synods  in  various  places ;  re- 
established good  old  practices,  and  introduced  new 
ones ;  while  every  one  submitted  to  his  regulations 
as  if  they  were  dictated  by  heaven.  He  went  all 
over  Ireland,  travelling  on  foot  with  his  com-  * 
panions,  and  exercising  his  ministry,-  preaching 
&c.  Whenever  it  was  necessary  to  rest,  he  used  to 
stop  in  monasteries,  adapting  himself  to  their  prac- 
tices and  observances,  and  content  with  the  usual 
fere  of  the  respective  communities.  He  had  no 
house  of  his  own,  no  servants,  no  fixed  niensal  in- 
come. (36)  Some  time  after  his  return  to  Ireland 
he  sent  some  persons  to  Clairvaux,  besides  the  four 
whom  he  had  left  there,  that  they  also  might  be  in- 
structed in  the  system  of  that  establishment.  (37) 
On  this  occasion  he  wrote  to  St.  Bernard,  request- 
ing that  he  would  allow  two.  of  those  four  brethren 
to  return  to  Ireland,  that  they  might  provide  a  place 
for  a  monastery ;  but  St.  Bernard  answered,  that  he 

i2 
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thought  it  adviseable  not  to  separate  them  so  soon, 
and  to  allow  them  time  to  be  better  prepared ;  and 
that  in  the  mean  while  St.  M^alachy  himself  might 
look  out  for  and  prepare  a  proper  place  for  that  pur- 
pose. When,  he  adds,  they  shall  be  duly  qualified, 
they  shall  retuni  to  their  father  and  sing  tne  canti- 
cles of  the,  Lord  in  their  own  country.  (38) 

(33)  Annals  of  InDisfallen  at  ^.  il40. 

(34)  See  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  ofLmerkh  The  origi- 
nal of  Patrick's  profession  is  in  Usher's  SyUogBy  and  is  the  only 
-one  of  any  bishop  c^  that  see.  It  is  also  the  last  of  the  profesaioxis 
of  any  Irish  bishops  made  to  archbishops  of  Canterbury. 

(35)  Life  of  Gelassius,  cap.  12. 

(36)  St.  Bernard,  ViU  S,  Mai.  cap.  12.  following  the  order  of 
Messingham's  edition.  What  is  here  said  of  St.  Malachy  not  hav- 
ing had  any  fixed  mensal  income,  or,  as  St  Bernard  expresses  it, 
that  nothing  was  assigiied  for  the  espiscopal  mensa,  on  which  the 
bishop  might  live,  cannot  mean,  that  there  was  no  property  really 
-belonging  to  the  see  of  Down,  but  that  St.  Malachy,  who  de- 
lighted in  poterty,  did  not  choose  to  exact  the  mensal  portion  from 
the  erenachsor  corbes,  who  had  got  the  church  lands  into  their 
-possession  and  management.  (See  Not.  63.  to  Chap.  xxvi<)  In 
^e  manner  he  refused  {ib.  §.9.)  to  accept  of  the  lands,  that  had 
belonged  to  the  monastery  of  Bangor,  and  allowed  them  to  be  en- 
joyed by  a  corbe.  Even  while  archbishop*of  Arma^  he  possessed 
'no  property  peculiar  to  himself;  for  St.  Bernard  states,  (ib.)  diat 
from  the  first  day  of  his  conversion  until  hi^  death  he  lived  without 
-any  thing  of  his  own,  sine  proprio  vixit.  Now  it  is  certain,  that 
^here  was  property,  and  that  considerable,  annexed  to  the  see  of 
Armagh ;  otherwise  how  could  the  usurping  family  have  been  so 
eager  to  keep  hold  of  it,  or  why  should  Maurice,  and  then  NieU 
or  Nigellus,  have  seized  upon  it  afi^  the  death  of  Celsus  ?  But 
whatever  share  was  due  to  the  bishop  personally,  St  Malachy  gave 
it  up ;  yet  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  the  rents  or  dues  necessary 
for  the  expenses  of  the  cathedral,  the  support  of  the  officiating 
clergy,  the  repairs  of  churches,  &c  were  not  exacted.  All  that 
St.  Malachy  could  or  would  do  was  to  resign  his  own  peculiar  por- 
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\m,  which  he  [Hrobably  ordered  to  be  assigned  to  the  stock  iq- 
tended  for  the  pooi;. 

(37)  St.  Bernard,  ib.  Cap.  11. 

(38)  St.  Bernard's  letter  in  reply  to  St.  Malachy  is  No.  42.  in 
Usher's  SyUogey  and  341.  in  Mabillon's  edition  of  St  Bernard's 

I  worics,   Vol.  1.     Usher  assigns  it  to  A.D.  1140;  but  I  think  it 

must  have  been  somewhat  later ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  allowed,  that 
St.  Malachy,  who  did  not  return  to  Ireland  until  that  year,  afler 
having  but  lately  left  the  four  brethren  at  Clairvaux,  could  have  so 

I  soon  wished  for  the  return  of  two  of  them.     But  Udier  supposed 

that  St.  Malachy  had  been  at  Clairvaux  in  1 137^  a  date  in  which 
it  is  evident  that  he  was  mistaken.  Very  probably  it  was  written, 
in  1141. 

§.  VI.  Some  other  letters  passed  between  these 
holy  men  on  this  subject,  and  St.  Bernard,  anxious 
to  gratify  his  friend's  wish,  as  soon  as  convenient, 
sent  over  the  Irish  brethren  under  Christian  one. of 
themselves  as  their  superior,  who  was  brother  to 
Malchus  a  former  disciple  of  St.  ^f alachy  at  Bangor. 

(39)  He  sent  along  with  them  also  some  of  the 
monks  of  Clairvaux,  so  as  to  make  up  a  sufficient 
number  of  members  for  constituting  a  monastery. 

(40)  it  was  then  that  the  Cistercian  house  of 
Mellifont  in  the  now  county  of  Louth,  the  first 
of  that  order  in  Ireland,  was  founded  in  1 142,  and 
endowed  by  Donogh  or  Donatus  O'Carrol,  king 
of  Ergall  or  Oriel.  (4l)  Some  of  the  French 
brethren  returned  soon  after  to  Clairvaux,  although 
St.  Bernard  would  have  been  better  pleased  if  they 
had  remained.  He  mentions  with  much  satisfac- 
tion one  of  them,  named  Robert,  who  staid  at  Mel- 
lifont. (42)  In  the  same  year  1142  died  a  worthy 
and  very  learned  priest,  Cathasach  O*  Kirchaorach^ 
who  had  been  professor  of  theology  at  Armagh.  (43) 
In  said  year,  Conor  O*  Brian,  who  had  been  very 
powerful  during  part  of  his  reign,  died  at  Killaloe^ 
whithet  be  had  retired  to  spend  his  last  days  in  pil- 
grimage, and  was  succeeded,  as  king  of  Munster, 
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by  his  brother  Turlogh.  (44)     A  great  quarrel  ex- 
isted in  these  times  between   Turlogh   O'Conor, 
king  of  Connaught,  and   Murrogh  O'Melaghlin, 
king  of  Meatb,  to  put  an  end  to  which  Gelasius  of 
Armagh  and  some  other  prelates  were  fixed  upon  as 
arbitrators.     They  succeeded  in  concluding  a  treaty, 
in  the  year    1143,    between  those  princes  before 
the  altar  of  St.  Kicran  (at  Clonmacnois)  and  many 
reliques  of  saints.     But  some  time  after,  notwith- 
standing this  agreement,  0*Conor  made  an  irrup- 
tion into  Meath,  and  took  O'Melaghlin,  as  if  he 
were  guilty  of  a  violatioii  of  the  treaty,  whom  he 
placed  as  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Dunmore.     On 
this   news   Gelasius   hastened   to   Connaught,   and 
uniting  with  Muredach  0*Dubhthaich,   the  worthy 
bishop  of  Tuam,  the  abbot  of  Fore,  and  several  other 
distinguished  persons,  both  ecclesiastics  and  laymen, 
induced  O'Conor  to  allow  the  matter  to  be  inquired 
into,  as  it  was  not  right  that  O'Melaghlin  should 
be  punished  in' that  manner,  unless  he  were  really 
guilty.     Nothing  was  proved  against  him  ;  but  still 
O'Conor  refused  to  enlarge  him,  except  on  condi- 
tion of  his  giving  up  his  principality  of  Meath  for 
a  while  to  Conor  O'Conor  a  son  of  Turlogh.     This 
condition,  however  disagreeable  to  the  prelates,  was 
accepted  by    O'Melaghlin  ;     but   Conor  did    not 
long   enjoy  his  usurped  power  ;    for   within    little 
more  than  half  a  year  he  was  killed  by  0*Dubhlach, 
chieftain   of  Fera-Tulach  (now  the  barony  of  Fer- 
tullagh  in  Westmeath),  who  could  not  *  bear  to  be 
subjected  to  any  prince  different  from  his  lawful 
one.  (45)     A  great  synod,   consisting  chiefly  of  the 
clergy  of  Connaught,  is  stated  to  have  been  held 
in  1143,  over  which    Muredach  0*Dubhthaich  of 
Tuam  presided.     It  is  said  that  twelve  bishops  and 
five  hundred  priests  were  present  at  it,  and  that  its 
principal   object   was   to  procure  the   liberation   of 
Roderic  0*Conor,  son  of  Turlogh,  who  happened 
to  be  then  a  captive.  (46)     Another  synod  is  men- 
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tioned  as  having  sat  in  1144,  in  which  were  present 
the  archbishop  of  Armagh  (Gelasius),  O'Loqergan 
(either  the  archbishop  of  Cashel  or  the  bishop  of 
Killaloe),  the  bishop  of  Roscommon,  the  kmg 
Turlogh  O'Conor,  &c.  and  in  consequence  of 
^^hich  Rod  eric  O'Conor  and  others  recovered 
their  their  liberty.  (4*7)  This  was  in  all  proba* 
bility  no  other  than  the  assembly,  in  which,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  Gelasius  and  others  stiptitated  for 
the  enlargement  of  0*Melaghlin,  At  this  year 
1144,  I  find  marked  the  death  of  a  bishop  of 
Leighlin,  Sluagad  O'Catan,  (48)  and  that  of  Gilla- 
Patrick  Mac-Comgall,  a  very  learned  priest,  scho- 
lastic of  Clonard.  (49) 

(39)  See  Chap.  xxvr.  $.  9. 

(40)  St.  Bernard,  Vit.  S.  Mai.  cap.  11.  See  also  his  leUen  to 
St  Malachy,  No.  43,  44,  in  the  S^UogCy  and  356,  357  in  Ma- 
billon's  ed. 

(41)  Ware,  Aniiq,  cap.  26.  at  County  Louth.  The  Annids 
(the  same  as  those  of  Mary's  Abbey)  quoted  by  Usher  {Not.  to 
j^.  43.  SyUoge)  have  the  same  date  and  circumstances.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  those  were  mistaken,  who  caioul^tcd,  that  MeUif 
foot  was  founded  in  1141,  for  instance  Fleury,  Hist.  L.68.  §.  39, 
This  mistake  proceeded  from  another,  viz,  that  St.  Maiachy  had 
returned  to  Ireland  in  1139.  But  they  wore  not  mistaken  in 
stating,  (see  Fleury's  Index)  that  the  abbey  of  Meliifbnt  was  the 
first  Cistercian  one  in  Ireland,  as  is  quite  clear  from  St.  Maladi/s 
^peaking  of  the  brethren,  whom  he  loft  at  Clairvaux,  as  the  per- 
sons who  wouM  introduce  thait  order  into  Ireland,  and  from  St. 
Bernard's  representing  (  Vit.  S.  Mai.  cap,  1 1 .)  the  community  un- 
der Christian,  that  is,  the  abbey  of  MelKfojnt,  as  tlw  parent  of 
the  other  Cistercian  iiouses  in  tlus  country.  Therefore  what  Ware 
has,  {ik  at  Duklm)  and  which  he  took  from  the  Annals  of  Ma- 
ry's Abbey,  ^oiz.  that  this  abbey  adopted  the  Cistercian  rule  in 
1139,  in*  imitation  of  the  abbot  of  Savonac  or  Savigni  in  France, 
cannot  be  true ;  whereas  there  were  no  Cistercians  in  Ireland  until 
tiiree  years  after  that  date.  Besides,  the  abbey  of  Savigni  was  not 
Cistercian  itseU* until  1148.  (Fleury,  ib.  L.  69.  J.  35.)    Ledwiclv 
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who  ki^w  not  how  to  be  correct,  says,  (Ardiq.  p.  4S8.)  that  St. 
Malachy  introduced  the  Cistercian  ordea:  into  this '  kingdom  in 
1140,  and  $€ttled  it  at  Mellifont,  Newry,  Bective,  Bc^le,  Bal- 
tioglas,  Neoagh,  and   Cashd.    Now  this  order  was  not  at  MelU- 
fcmt  until  1142,  which  he  might  have  known  fipom  ^Usher,  War^ 
Harris,  Ardidall,  &c«     There  was  no  Cistercian  abbey  at  or  near 
Cashel  until  about  A.  D.  1270,  above  120  years  a^er  St.  Mn- 
lachy*8  death.    Nenagh,  the  well  known  town  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  never  had  a  Cisterian  establishment ;  but  Ledwich  con- , 
founded  it  with  Nenay,  a  place  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  where 
there  was  one,  the  time  of  whose  foundation  some  place  after  the 
death  of  the  saint,  which,  as  will  be  seea  was  founded  that  of 
Newry,  notwithstanding  Usher's  having  thought  (Not  to  Ep.  43.). 
that  it  was  established  about  1 144,  which  he  took  from  a  mistake 
of  Ware  in  his   Coenoh.  Cisterciensia.    When   St*  Bernard  was 
writing  the  Life  of  St.  Malachy,  there  were  only  five   Cistercian 
houses  in  Ireland  besides  Mellifont;  (see  ib.  cap.  11.)  yet  Led- 
wich reckons  up  six  before  St.  Malachy's  death*'    What  an  an- 
tiquary ! 
<42)  See  Ep.  44.  al,  357.  (43)  Tr.  Th.  p.  305. 

(44)  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  A,  1 142. 

(45)  Life  of  Gelasius,  cap.  13.  and  Tr^  Tk.  p.  305.  In  the 
fi)rmer  place  Colgan  marks  these  tsansactions  at  A,  1 143,  and  in 
the  latter  at  1144.  This  can  be  easily  reconciled  by  su{^posing^ 
that  the  assembly,'  in  which  the  treaty  was  entered  into  by  Tur- 
lough  O'Conor  and  O'Melaghlin  was  held  in  1 143,  and  the  other,, 
in  consequence  of  which  O'Melaghlin  recovered  his  liberty^  in 
1144. 

(46)  Annals  of  Innis&llen  at  i^.  1143.  This  synod  must  have 
been  different  from  the  assembly,  in  which  Gelasius  of  Armagh 
aj^ared  in  1143  as  one  of  the  arbitrators  between  Turlogh 
O'ConcNT  and  O'Melaghlin ;  for  the  Annals  make  no  mention  of 
Gelasius,  and  represent  it  as  presided  by  O'Dubh&aich,  whidi 
could  hardly  have  been  the  case,  were  Gelasius  present.  I  do  not 
well  understand  what  said  Annals  have  about  Roderic  0'Conor'» 
captivity;  but  Uanis  {Bishops  at  Tuam,  Muredach  O'Dubhai) 
says,  fix>m  certain  anonymous  Annals,*  that  he  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  Tieman  0*Roirk. 

(47)  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  A,  1144. 
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(48)  Wmre  and  Harrig»  Bishops  U  LeighUn*  Harris  has  (at 
Meath)  one  Eochad  O^Kelly,  who,  according  to  certain  anony- 
moas  annalsy-  is  called  archbishop  of  the  men  ofMeaih^  and  died 
in  1140.  And  (at  KUdare)  he  introduces  Cormac  O'Cathsiug, 
who  is  styled  bishop  ofLeinster,  and  whose  death  is  assigned  to 
1146.  From  the  title,  bishop  ofLeinster,  it  does  not  follow^  that 
he  was  bishop  of  Kildare;  for  it  naay  mean  merely  that  he  was  a 
Leinster  bishop,  that  is,  a  bishop  somewhere  in  that  province.  In 
fact,  Colgan  makes  no  mention  of  him  in  his  catalogue  of  bishops, 
&c,  of  Kildare,  Tr.  Th,  p,  630.  ,  Of  these  two  bishops  I  can  find 
nothing  further  than  what  Harris  says  of  them» . 

(49)  AA.SS^p.WJ. 

§•  VII.  Gelasius,  having  laboured  for  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  and  tranquillity)  now  set  about  repair- 
ing the  cathedral  of  Armagh  and  the  adjoining  sa- 
cred edifices.  (50)  Meanwhile  St.  Malachy  was 
busily  employed  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  exer- 
cising the  functions  of  his  legatine  authority ;  and  it 
is  related,  that  during  his  excursions  he  wrought  se- 
veral miracles.  At  Coleraine,  Lismore,  and  other 
places,  he  delivered  persons  possessed  with  evil  spi- 
rits ;  he  cured  paralytics,  one  instance  of  which  oc- 
curred at  Cashel,'  and  relieved  many  persons  afflicted 
with  divers  infirmities.  At  Cloyne  being  requested 
by  a  nobleman,  whose  lady  was  pregnant  and  hav- 
ing passed  the  usual  time  of  labour,  was  supposed  to 
be  in  danger  of  her  life,  and  by  the  bishop  Nehe- 
mias  (O'Moriertach)  to  do  something  for  her,  be 
blessed  a  drink,  which  he  ordered  to  be  given  to  her, 
and  in  consequence  of  which  she  was  soon  afler  safely 
delivered.  Happening  to  be  in  an  island  somewhere 
off  the  the  Irish  coast,  near  which  the  sea,  from 
having  once  abounded  in  fish,  was  then  very  deficient 
in  that  respect,  St.  Malachy  was  supplicated  by  the 
inhabitants  to  obtain  from  the  Almighty  a  larger 
supply.  Having  told  them  that  he  came  among 
them  to  catch  not  fish  but  men,  he,  however,  moved 
by  their  faith,  prayed  to  God  in  favour   of  them, . 
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who  was  pleased  to  restore  to  that  part  of  the  sea  an 
abundance  of  fish,  greater  perhaps  than  what  it  for^- 
merly  had.  On  a  certain  occasion  St.  Malachy,  with 
three  other  bishops,  came  to  Fochart,  the  place 
where  St.  Brigid  was  bom.  (51)  The  priest,  in 
whose  house  they  stopped,  s^id  to  him  ;  "  what  shall 
I  do,  for  I  have  no  nsh  ?''  The  saint  desired  him 
to  apply  to  the  fishermen,  to  which  he  answered^ 
that  for  two  years  back  the  river  had  been  destitute 
of  fish.  Yet,  replied  St;  Malachy,  let  them  cast 
their  nets  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Tliey  did  so, 
and  at  the  first  throw  took  twelve  salmons,  and  at 
the  second  as  many  more.  A  very  remarkable  case 
is  narrated  in  nearly  the  following  words.  .  The  wife 
of  a  nobleman,  who  lived  near  the  monastery  of 
Bangor,  being  sick  past  hopes  of  recoveiy,  St.  Ma- 
lachy was  asked  to  administer  to  her  the  sacrament 
of  Extreme  unction.  He  went  to  the  house  ;  but,  as 
he  was  preparing  to  anoint  her^  his  assistants  thought 
that,  as  it  was  then  evening,  it  would  be  better  to 
wait  until  the  next  morning.  (52)  He  followed  their 
advice,  and  giving  her  his  blessing  retired.  But 
scarcely  had  he  left  the  house,  (53)  when  lie  heard 
shouts  and  cries  announcing,  that  she  was  dead.  He 
immediately  ran  back,  followed  by  his  companions, 
and,  when  at  the  bed-side  he  ascertained  that  she 
had  expired,  became  sorely  troubled  in  mind,  im- 
puting to  himself  that  she  had  not  received  the  grace 
of  the  sacrament.  Lifting  his  hands  towards-^heaven 
he  said ;  **  O  Lord,  1  have  acted  foolishly,  I  have 
sinned,  who  deferred  administering,  not  she,  who 
wished  for  it."  He  then  declared,  that  he  could 
not  enjoy  any  comfort  or  peace  of  mind,  unless  that 
grace  might  be  granted  to  her.  Ordering  his  com- 
panions to  watch  and  pray,  as  they  did  singing 
psalms,  &c.  be  remained  the  whole  night  near  the 
bed,  praying  and  pouring  put  floods  of  tears.  When 
morning  came,  she  opened  her  eyes,  as  if  awaking 
out  of  a  heavy  sleep,  and  raising  herself  on  the  bed 
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saluted  St.  Malacfay.  Great  was  the  joy  and  admi- 
tation  on  this  occurrence ;  and  the  saint  returned 
thanks  to  God.  He  then  anointed  her,  and  she  re* 
covered  so  as  to  live  for  some  time  after,  and  to  pre<> 
pare  herself  for  a  happy  death  by  a  good  confession 
and  by  the  performance  of  the  penance,  which  he 
enjoined  on  her.  (54) 

(50)  Life  of  Gelasius,  cap.  U.  and  Tr.  Tk.  jh  905. 

(51)  See  Chap,  viii.  §,  2. 

(52)  Probably  the  reason  of  this  opinion  was,  that  it  was 
thought  more  becoming  that  the  sacraments  should  not,  except  in 
cases  of  ui^ent  necessity,  be  adminktered  by  the  clergy  unless 
fasting.  In  Butler's  Life  of  St.  Malachy,  the  cause  assigned  ^or 
waiting  until  morning  is,  that  she  might  then  be  better  di^K)sed 
for  the  sacrament.  Hut  St.  Bernard,  who  is  the  only  authority 
on  this  subject,  assigns  no  ^ther  motive  than  that  it  was  evening, 
erat  enim  vespera. 

(53)  In  Butler's  Life  St.  Malachy  is  represented  as  having  re- 
tired to  a  chamber  in  the  nobleman's  house.  If  so,  his  compa- 
nions also  nmst  have  had  chambers  allotted  for  them  in  said  house. 
Now  it  would  not  haVe  been  consistent  with  the  rules  of  monastic 
discipline  for  monks  to  stay  out  of  their  monastery  at  night  with- 

I 

out  necessity  ;  and  in  tliis  case  there  was  no  particular  necessity 
for  doing  so,  as  the  monastery  was  so  near  the  house  that,  tf 
called  for,  they  could  be  there  in  a  very  short  time.  St.  Bernard's 
woixk  plainly  indicate,  that  St.  Malachy  and  his  companions  had 
left  the  house  ;  "  exivit  cum  his,  qui  secum  eranU" 

(54)  St.  Bernard,  Vif.  S.  Mai.  cap.  13.  Messingham's  ed.  24f. 
Mabillon's.  The  other  miraculous  facts  which  I  have  touched 
upon,  and  several  others,  are  related  by  him  in  said  cap.  15.  (Mes« 
singham)  although  by  oversight  or  through  a  t3rpographical  error 
marked  8.    In  a  part  of  said  chapter,  or  cap,  21.  (Mabillon) 

,  Cloyne  is  erroneously  called  Duenvania  or  Duevaniay  instead  of 
Cluenvania, 

§.  VIII.  St.  Malachy  happened  to  be  somewhere 
near  Cork  at  a  time  tliat  the  see  of  that  city  was 
vacant.     On  the  election  of  a  bishop  a  great  contest 
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arose,  which  when  he  heard  of  he  repaired  to  Cork. 
Summoning  the  clergy  and  people,  he  strove  to  unite 
the  discordant  parties,  and  induced  them  to  leave  the 
matter  to  himself  as  being  invested  with, the  legatine* 
power.     He  immediately  named  not  any  one  of  the 
nobles  of  that  country,  but  a  poor  man,  a  native  of 
a  different  part  of  Ireland,  whom  he  knew  to  be  holy 
and  learned.     This  man  is  looked  for,  and  the  ac- 
count given  of  him  was,  that  he  was  lying  in  bed  so 
weak,  that  he  could  not  stir  out  except  carried  by 
others.     The  saint  said ;  **  Let  him  rise  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord ;  I  command  him  ;  obedience  will  cure 
him."     What  could  the  man  do  ?     He  was  unwilling 
to  obey,  and,  even  were  he  strong,  was  afraid  to  be 
made  a  bishop.     Yet  not  •  knowing  how  to  resist  St.. 
Malachy's  order,  and  wishing  for  his  health,  he  ex- 
erted himself  to  get  up,  and  gradually  felt  himself 
becoming  stronger  and  soon  able  to  walk  with  ease. 
When  he  appeared  before  the  assembly,  he  was  placed 
on  the  episcopal  chair  with  the  acclamations  of  the 
clergy  and  people.  (55)     The  name  of  this  worthy 
bishop  is  not  mentioned ;  but  I  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  he  was  the  same  as  the  celebrated  G  ilia 
Aeda  O'Mugin,  who  was  a  tnily  good  and  learned 
man,  and  who  afterwards  assisted  at  the  council  of 
Kells  in  1152.     He  was  a.  stranger  in  Cork,  being  a 
native  of  Connaught,  and  belonged  to  the  monastery, 
called  of  St.  Finbar's  cave,  near  that  city,  and  which, 
according  to  some  writers,  was  at  that  time  possessed 
by    Canons   regular  of  St.   Augustin.    (56)      St. 
Malach^  being  at  Lismore  met  with  a  clerk  there,  a 
man  it  is  said  of  good  conduct,  who  denied  the  real 
presence  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist.      He 
often  expostulated  with  him  in  private,  but  could 
not  induce  him  to  retract  his    error.      This  clerk 
was  at   length  brought,  but  not   in  a  public  man- 
ner,   by  some   laymen   to    a  meeting  of   clerical 
persons  in  the  presence  of  St.  Malachy,   and  al- 
lowed  to  defend    himself.       Notwithstanding  his 
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being  fully  refuted  by  St.  Malachy,  and  the  unani- 
mous (pinion  of  the  meeting  against  him,  he  still 
remained  obstinate,  pretending  that  he  was  worsted 
not  by  argument  but  by  the  bishop's  (St  Malachy's) 
authority.  The  saint  much  griered  far  his  obduracy, 
and  dreading  some  injury  to  the  Catholic  faito, 
found  it  necessary  to  summon  a  general  assembly  of 
of  the  church,  before  which  this  man  was  made  to 
appear.  Although  publicly  admonished  by  St. 
Malachy,  and  earnestly  requested  by  the  other 
bishops,  who  attended,  and  all  the  clergy,  to  recant 
his  error,  he  still  persisted  in  it,  so  that  they  were 
obliged  to  anathematize  him  and  declare  him  a  here- 
tic. Still  determined  not  to  submit  he  said,  that 
they  were  all  favouring  the  man,  not  the  truth. 
Well  then^  replied  St.  Malachy,  may  the  Lord  make 
thee  confess  tne  truth,  even  through  necessity  i  to 
which  he  answered  Amen,  or  be  it  so.  Thus  the 
assembly  broke  up,  after  which  he  resolves  on  quitting 
Lismore,  where  he  knew  he  would  be  looked  upon 
as  infamous.  But  he  had  not  gone  far,  when  he 
was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness  and  forced  to  throw 
himself  on  the  ground.  A  wandering  ideot,  who 
was  passing  that  way,  asked  him  what  was  the  matter 
with  him.  He  said  that  he  was  so  ill,  that  he  was 
not  able  to  go  foi-ward  or  to  return.  The  ideot  then 
helped  him  back  to  his  habitation,  and  the  man's  sen- 
timents were  so  changed,  that  the  bishop  is  sent  for, 
to  whom  he  acknowledges  that  he  had  been  in  error, 
which  he  retracts,  and  confesses  the  truth.  He  is 
then  reconciled  to  the  Church,  makes  his  con- 
fession and  is  absolved,  asks  for  the  holy  viaticum, 
which  he  receives,  and  very  soon  after  departs  this 
life.  (57) 

(55)  St.  Bernard,  ib.  cap*  13.  or  23.  Mabillon. 

(56)  This  monastery  has  been  mentioned  above  Nat.  13)  and 
also  Not  73,  to  Chap.  xxvi.  It  is  to  be  obsenred,  tliat  it  was 
&mnded,  or  rather  re-founded,  for  strangers  from  Connaught  as 
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tbe  oountyymea  of  8t.  Finliarr.  (See  Arcfadall  at  Cork*)  GiUa 
Aeda  0*Mii^  is  reckoned  anoog  its  abbots,  and  fhom  him  it  has 
been  colled  GiS^bbey  ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  he  did  not  aa- 
snnie  the  government  of  it  until  after  he  was  bish<^ ;  and  thus 
we  may  answer  Ibe  oidy  objection,  that  oan  be  brought  against 
his  havnig  bs^n  the  UMe  as  the  poor  man  ^ken  of  bj  St.  Ber- 
nard 5  for^  it  may  be  said,  had  he  been  an  abbot  before  he  be- 
came bishop  of  Cork,  would  St.  Bernard  hare  called  him  merely 
a  po^  man^  while  contrasting  him  with  Ihe  nobles  of  the  coun- 
try? Ware  distinguishes  {Bishops  of  Cork)  Gilla  Aeda  O'Mu- 
gin  from  the  person  mentioned  by  St.  Bemaid,  probably  on  ac- 
count c^  his  thinking  that  this  person  was  app(»nted  bishop  by 
St.  Malachy  about  1140,  and  his  supposing  that  this  might  be 
tooeariyadate  for  Gilla  Aeda,  who  held  the  sec  until  1}72. 
But  St.  Bernard  says  nothing  about  the  time  of  that  appointment, 
and  it  might  have  been  six  or  seven  years  later  than  what  Ware 
imagined.  Perhaps  he  was  moved  also  by  St.  Bernard's  adling 
that  man  an  cUienigena,  as  if  he  meant  to  say  a  Jbreignery  as  in 
&ct  Harris  (ih)  has  falsely  translated  it.  But  it  is  plain  from 
the  context,  that  St.  Bernard  styled  him  alienigena  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  he  was  not  a  native  of  the  diocese  of  Cork ; 
and  this  answers  quite  well  for  Gilla  Aeda  0*Mugin,  who  was 
(rom  Connaught. 

(57)  St.  Bernard,  ih^cap.  13,  Messingham;  26. -MabiHon. 

§.  IX.  The  man,  whom  St.  Malachy  had  allowed 
to  possess  the  lands  belonging  to  the  monastery  of 
Bangor,  (58)  was  constantly  hostile  to  him  and  his 
disciples,  and  used  to  find  fault  with  all  his  proceed- 
ings. He  had  an  only  son,  who  imitated  him,  par- 
ticularly on  one  occasion.  St.  Malachy  haj^ing  un- 
dertaken to  construct  at  Bangor  a  stone  .oratoiy, 
like  those  which  he  had  seen  in  other  countries, 
and  begun  to  lay  the  foundation  of  it,  some  of  the 
inhabitants  wondered  at  it,  because  stone  buildings 
were  unusual  in  that  part  of  Ireland.  (59)  That 
young  man  not  only  wandered,  but  became  enraged, 
and  by  means  of  whisperings  and  detractions  induced 
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several  persons  to  join  him  in  preventing  the  execution 
of  the  work.  On  their  going  to  the  spdt,  he  ad- 
dressed St«  Malacfay  with  much  imdence^  saying ; 
''  Good  man,  why  have  you  taken  it  into  your  head 
to  introduce  this  novdty  into  our  country  ?  We  are 
Scots,  not  Frenchmen.  What  folly  1  What  liecessity 
is  there  for  this  superfluous  and  superb  edifice? 
Where  will  you  get  money  towards  the  completion 
of  it  ?  Who  will  see  it  finished  ?  Stop  then,  desdst 
from  this  madness;  otherwise  we  will  put  a  stop  to  it." 
Little  did  he  know  how  unable  he  was  to  enectuate 
his  threat^  in  which  he  was  left  alone ;  for  the  oth^s^ 
who  went  with  him,  had,  on  seeing  St.  Malachy, 
changed  their  minds.  The  saint  replied ;  "Wretched 
"  man,  the  work,  which  you  now  see  begun,  will 
"  certainly  be  completedj  and  many  will  see  it  so  ; 
"  but  you  shall  not,  and  beware  lest  you  die  in  your 
"  sin.*'  In  fact  he  died  in  the  course  of  that  year 
before  the  oratory  was  finished.  Meanwhile  his 
father,  being  informed  of  what  St.  Malachy  had 
foretold  concerning  him,  said;  "  He  has  killed  my 
son  ;"  and  denounced  him  to  the  duke  and  chief  men 
of  Ulidia,  in  which  territory  Bangor  was  situated, 
as  a  liar,  &c.  and  abused  him  with  the  nickname  of 
ape.  St.  Malachy  did  not  answer  a  word  ;  but  on 
the  same  day  the  unfortunate  man,  having  returned 
home,  lost  his  reason  and  fell  into  the  fire,  out  of 
wliich  tie  was  dragged  not  without  the  burning  of  a 
part  of  his  body.  St.  Malachy  called  to  see  him, 
and  found  him  in  a  dreadful  ungovernable  state ;  but 
on  his  praying  for  him  the  man  opened  his  eyes,  and 
recQvered  the  use  of  his  reason  ;  but  it  seems  that  he 
was  afterwards  subject  to  certain  intei'vals  of  insanity. 
Having  become  unfit  to  manage  the  lands,  with 
which  he  had  been  entrusted,  they  reverted  to  tho 
monastery.  ^60)  St.  Malachy  really  had  nothing 
to  enable  him  to  erect  the  oratory,  but  he  confided 
ia  Providence  and  fortunately  discovered  a  sum  of 
money,  which  had  been  hid  in  the  very  spot,  where 
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the  building  was  undertaken  ;  and  he  gave  orders, 
that  it  should  be  all  expended  on  the  work.  It  is 
stated,  that  he  saw  in  a  vision  a  model  of  an  oratory, 
and  that  he  followed  it  in  the  construction  of  this 
edifice.  It  is  added,  that  he  had  a  similar  vision 
with  regard  to  not  only  the  oratory  but  likewise  the 
entire  monastery  of  Saul.  (61) 

(58)  See  Chap.  xxvi.  §.  9. 

(59)  We  have  seen  already,  that  long  before  this  period  there 
were  buildings  of  stone  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  An  instance 
of  them  is  Cormac's  Chapel  at  Cashd,  and  a  much  older  one  was 
the  ancient  church  of  Duleek,  which  got  its  name,  Dam4iag^ 

* 

from  its  house  or  churdi  of  stone.  Harris  had  no  right  to  say 
(Bishops  p.  56.)  that  the  stone  oratory  of  Bangor  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  of  that  sort  in  Ireland. 

(60)  St.  Bernard,  ib.  cap.  14,  Messingham ;  28,  Mabillon. 

(61)  lb. 

§ .  X.  This  monastery  of  Saul  in  the  county  of 
Down  might  seem  one  of  those  five  Cistercian  estab- 
lishments, which  St.  Bernard  says  had  been  de- 
rived from  Mellifont^  (62)  But  it  is  not  reckoned 
among  the  Cistercian  monasteries,  and  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustin 
after  it  had  been  erected,  or  rather,  as  usually  said, 
repaired  by  St.  Malachy.  (63)  The  monastery, 
which  he  calls  Suriense^  or  Suriam,  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  them,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  oldest  next 
after  IVlellifont.  I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
it  was  somewhere  near  the  river  Suir.  (64)  As  St. 
Malachy  was  passing  through  a  town  not  far  from  it, 
where  he  was  surrounded  by  a  great  crowd  of  people, 
he  descried  among  them  a  young  man,  who  had  got 
upon  a  stone  to  see  him,  and  was  eying  him  with 
great  attention.  The  saint  immediately  perceived 
that  he  was  of  a  good  dispofiitioh,  and  on  tne  follow- 
ing night  told  the  brethren  what  he  foresaw  concern- 
ing him.     After  two  or  three  days  a  jQobleman,  the 
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master  of  that  young  man,  brougKt  him  to  St.  Ma- 
Ischy  and  requested  that  he  would,  according  to  his 
wish,  admit  hitii  among  his  followers.  St.  Malachy 
received  him  with  pleasure,  and  entrusted  him  to  the 
abbot  Congan,  who  recommended  him  to  the  brethren 
ofSurium,  in  which,  in  all  appearance,  Congan  was 
the  abbot.  (65)  The  said  young  man  was  the  first 
conversus,  or  lay-brother  of  that  monastery,  and  led 
a  holy  life  according  to  the  Cistercian  institution.  ^66) 
St,  Malachy  rebuilt  or  repaired  his  cathedral  of 
Down,  but  in  what  year  I  do  not  find  mentioned.  (6?) 
In  1148  he  consecrated  the  church,  under  the  names 
of  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  of  the  monastery  or  Knock- 
na-Sengan,  since  called  Knock  abbey^  near  Louth, 
which  was  founded  and  endowed  for  Augustin  Ca- 
nons by  Donogh  O' Carrol,  prince  of  Oriel,  and 
Edan  O'Kelly  or  O'Killedy,  bishop  of  Clogher.  (68) 
St.  Malachy  was  uneasy  about  the  palliums,  and  was 
sorry  that  they  had  not  been  applied  for  during  the 
life-time  of  Innocent  II.  who  had  promised  to  give 
theiti.  Innocent  died  in  1143;  his  successor  Celes- 
tine  II.  held  the  pontificate  for  less  than  six  months; . 
and  after  him  Lucius  II.  for  little  more  than  eleven 
months,  on  whose  death  in  February,  1 145,  Eugene 
III,  was  placed  on  the  Holy  see.  This  Pope  had 
been  a  monk  of  Clairvaux  and  a  disciple  of  St.  Ber- 
nard. St.  Malachy  had  therefore  a  good  right  to 
suppose,  that  he  would  be  favourable  to  his  wish  for 
obtaining  the  palliums,  and  thought  it  adviseable, 
that  the  opportunity  of  a  journey  of  the  Pope  to 
France  should  be  seized  upon.  Accordingly  a  synod 
is  convoked  by  St.  Malachy  and  Gelasius  of  Armagh 
to  be  held  in  the  year  1148  in  the  church  of  Inis- 
Patrick,  (Holmpatrick)  which  was  attended  by  15 
bishops,  200  priestsj  and  many  of  the  inferior  clergy. 
(69)  Having  sat  for  three  days,  and  made  many 
useful  regulations,  the  business  relative  to  the  pal- 
liums was  treated  of  on  the  fourth.  It  was  agreed 
to,  but  a  wish  was  expressed  that  St.  Malachy  should 

VOL.  tv.  K 
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Wt  be  th^  racfaaeoger.  Yet,  ^  he  was  inclined  t? 
go,  Mdit  being  supposed  that,  having  to  proceed 
uo  farther  than  FraAcp,  he  iw^uld  npt  be  long  ab- 
sejui;,  no  (me  presumed  to  oppose  his  detwininatioo. 

(.62)  See  above  iVq^.  4?1. 

(6$)  Waj^e,  wbo  was  very  particular  in  investigating  the  hi»tprjr 
cf  the  Cistercian  houses  in  Ireland,  has  {Antiq.  cap.  26.)  the  ab- 
bey of  Saul,  which,  l\e  gay^  was  repaired  by  St.  Malachy,  amoag 
those  of  the  Canons  Regular  of  St,  Augustin ;  but  he  was  wrong 
in  supposing,  that  it  had  belonged  to  them  since  the  days  of  St* 
P^itrick ;  for,  as  we  have  often  seen,  there  were  no  such  Canons 
in  the  world  until  many  centuries  after  St.  Patrick's  death. 

(6i)  Ware  (ib.  ^  Tipperary)  flaakes  mention  of  the  Cistercian 
abbey  of  Inislaunagbt,  or  De  Surio,  a  place  near  the  Suir  Si 
n^Oes  West  .of  Clonrael.  He  says,  that  k  was  founded  in  1159, 
Yrb$te  others  make  it  later.  If  so,  it  was  different  from  the  one 
xpentioned  by  St.  fiemawi.  Biit  perhaps  it  was  only  re-founded 
^  newly  endowed  after  St.  Bernard's  death ;  or,  as  Ware  ob- 
qerve$,  the  monks  of  the  former  De  Surio,  or  Surium^  might 
have  removed  to  Inialaunaght.  J  have  remaxked  elsewhere 
(Not.  69.  to  Chap,  xvii.)  on  the  mistakes  of  Colgan,  Harris,  ai»d 
Archdall  relfitive  to  this  place.  Lynch  was  iijuiined  to  think^ 
(Camhr.  evers.  p.  169),  that  SufiuiP  was  the  same  as  Shrowl  in 
the  qoupty  of  Longford ;  but,  as  he  objects  to  himself,  the  monas- 
tery ^Shrowl  is  said  to  haire  been  founded  14  1150  or  1152, 
and  consequently  after  the  death  of  St.  Malachy.  B^'des,  the 
K^me  is  mudi  different  ftpm  Suri^m. 

(65)  This  is  sufficiently  dear  from  the  pontext  of  St.  Bernard, 
^nd  hi9  faking  of  that  ypung  man  as  a  member  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Surium*  Copgan  was  t)ie  person;  ^  whose  request  St. 
Bemm-d  wrote  tbe  Life  of  St.  Maladiy,  and  who  helped  l^im 
with  materials  for  composing  it.  (See  Pre&pe  to  it)  Some  say, 
^at  be  wrote  oi>e  himself.  It  has  been  9ko  said,  ijiat  be  wrote 
jiffs  of  St'  Bernard.    Siee  Ware  and  Harris,  Writers  p,  Can" 

(66)  St.  Bernard)  Uf*  cap.  Hy  Messingham;  29,  Mabtll^n. 

(67)  See  Ware,  ^9f^.  cap*  39.  at  Doxum. 

(68)  Tr.  Th*  P'  305.    Ware>  Antiq.  cap.  26.  ^  LoiOh,  am) 
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Buk<^  ff  Ckgker.  ak  Sdtm*  Kn0ek^Ha-SengMn  ilgnifiea  th^  kiU 
tfanU*  Col^B  plac^  it  m  the  town  of  Louth,  and  W«re  lioi^ 
it;  it  Hiigbt  hare  been  fiNrmerly  in  the  Uiw&  ColgMi  efeewherf 
{A A.  SS>p*  737}  tpeaka  of  the  church  oonBeofiated  by  St  Malachy 
as  aefdy  the  church  of  Louth,  and  seems  to  cKstinguish  it  from 
thatdTKnock-fiMeRgpui.  Ware  (fea;.<A<./ and  after  hirinHaRii 
(Monast*)  and  ArchdaU  (at  Lofuih)  have  another  monastery  of 
Augustin  Canons  in  Louth  itseK^  which,  tiicy  say,  was  foiindM 
by  the  same  pmce  Dotiogh  and  bishop  Edan.  It  was  ptobably 
no  other  than  the  ancient  abbey  of  Louth  resunred  and  renewed^ 
te  may  be  oonjeetuved  from  its  church  being  called,  as  the  dd 
one  had  been^  by  the  name  of  St.  Mary.  For  Edaft  O'Kelly 
see  above  j.  S, 

(69)  1^0  of  Gdashn,  oap.  15.  and  Tt.  Th.  p^  305.  Seeah4 
ihe  Annakof  Iimisfidlen  at  A.  1148.  In  these  documents  ihe»> 
t»a  is  made  of  the  enacting  of  good  rules  by  the  synod* 

§^  xu  St*  Malachy  immediately  set  out,  and  was 
tccompstiied  as  far  as  the' sea  shore  by  some  brethreni 
but  not  mnny>  as  he  ordered  them  not  to  follow  him* 
One  erf*  them,  named  CathoHcus^  who  was  subject  to 
nOiG^tie  fitSy  hmented  with  tears  his  being  aban^' 
dcmed  by  the  saint  without  his  doing  any  thing  for 
him^  wkile  he  sufibred  so  sernrely,  and  wi»  con- 
^amtly  trooblesame  to  the  other  brethren*  St.  Ma<» 
lachy^  having  ccrnipasskm  on  him»  embraced  him^ 
and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  his  breast  said } 
'*  Be  assured,  that  you  will  not  suffer  any  thing  of 
the  kifid  nntil  I  rettirn/'  In  faet^  Catbolicus  Was 
freed  fVom  those  fits  without  being  aftetiwards  at- 
tacked  by  them.  Just  as  8t<  MaJaehy  was  entering 
the  ship,  two  other  brethren  represented  to  him, 
that  they  wished  for  a  favour*  On  his  leaking  them 
what  it  was,  they  answered  tha£  they  would  not  tell^ 
unless  he  promised  to  do  it.  He  promised  that  he 
would ;  and  then  they  said ;  '*  your  Reveretiee  will 
please  to  give  us  your  word,  that  you  will  return  Sdf^ 
to  Irelan^*^  and  in  this  they  were  joined  by  the  rest 
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of  tli6m.  At  first  he  was  sorry  for  the  promise  he 
had  made,  but  wishing  not  to  make  them  uneasy  he 
agreed,  as  well  es*he  could,  to  their  request.  When 
the  ship  was  half  way  over,  a  cowtrary  wind  arose 
and  drove  it  back  to  the  Irish  coast.  St.  Malachy 
landed  on  a  part  rf  it,  where  there  was  one  of  his 
ovra  churches,  in  which  he  spent  the  night,  and 
thanking  Providence  considered  this  circumstance  as 
a  fulfilment  of  his  pledge  to  the  brethren.  Return- 
ing tt)  sea  he  arrived  after  a  quick  passage-  in  Scot- 
land, and  on  the  third  day  came  to  a  place  called 
tyreen-Poolj  (70)  where  he  had  got  a  monastery 
prepared,  in  which  he  now  placed  a  Cistercian  ab- 
bot and  monks,  whom  he  brought'  with  him  from 
Ireland  for  that  purpose.  Taking  leave  bf  them  and 
travelling  along,  he  was  met  by  the  king  David, 
who  detained  him  for  s6me  days.  On  the  saint's 
catering  England,  he  stopped  for  a  while  at  Gis- 
burn,  where  some  holy  men  follQwing  a  canonical 
rule  lived,  with  whom  he  had  been  long  acquainted. 
While  t&ere,  a  woman  afflicted  with  a  dreadful  cancer 
was  brought  to  him,  whom  he  cured  by  sprinkling 
water,,  which,  he  bbssed,  on  the  ulcers.  When  ar* 
rived  at  a  sea^port,  he  was  denied  a  passage  to  the 
continent  ^  for  the  king  (Stephen),  who  had  some 
dispute  with  the  Pope,  would  not  allow  any  bishop 
to  pass  over.  (71) 

(70)  Viride  stagntun*  Some  have  confounded  this  (Jace  with 
Viride  lignum^  Green  toood*  But  Viride  lignum  wa»  the  Cister« 
dan  monastery  of  Newrj,  which  was  founded  some  years  after 
St.  Malachy's  death. 

(71)  St.  Benifird*  ib.dap.l6yMemoghar:j\  30,  MabiUon. 

1 

§!•  XII.  Owing  to  this  delay  St.  Malachy  lost  the 
opportpnity  of  seeing  the  Pope  Eugene  III.,  in 
JFrance,  and  particularly  at  Clairvaux,  where  he 
upent  some  time  ;  (72)  for  he  had  returned  to  Italy^ 
before  St.   Malachy,  having  got  permission   to  sail 
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from  England^  could  overtake  him  in  France.  The 
saint ,  continuing  his  course  reached  Clairvaux  in 
October,  1 148,  and  was  received  with  the  utmost 
joy  by  St«  Bernard  and  his  holy  .monks.  Haviug 
spent  with  them  four  or  five  of  the  happiest  days 
possible  on  both  sides,  he  was  soused,  after  having 
celebrated  mass,  on  the  festival  of  St.  Luke  with  a 
fever,  and  obliged  to  take  to  his  bed.  At  first  it 
was  thought  to  be  of  little  consequence  \  but  every 
attention,  diat  could  be  used,  was  paid  to  him.  He 
told  those  good  men,  that  it  was  all  in  vaia  /  and 
when  his  Irish  brethren,  who  had  come  along  with 
him,  encouraged  him  not  to  give  himself  up,  he  said 
to  them;  **  Malachy  roust  die  this  year;  behold,  the 
day  is  approaching,  which,  as  you  well  know^  I  al- 
ways wished  shonTd  be  my  last.''  Having  called  for 
Extreme  unction,  he  would  not  allow  the  clergymen 
to  go  up  stairs  to  where  he  lay,  but  came  down  to 
them.  Being  anointed,  he  received  the  hbly  viaticum, 
and  recommending  himsejf  to  the  prayers  of  the 
brethren,  and  the  brethren  to  God,  returned  to  bed. 
On  finding  the  last  night  of  his  life  coming  on,  he 
spoke  with  the  greatest  spiritual  hilarity,  and  said  to 
those  about  him  ;  "  Take  care  of  me ;  I  shall  not 
"  forget  you,  if  it  will  be  allowed ;  but  -it  will  be 
**  allowed.  I  have  believed  in  God,  and  do  believe 
^*  that  all  things  are  possible.  I  have  loved  God  ; 
"  I  have  loved  you  ;  and  charity  never  faileth/* 
Then  looking  towards  heaven  he  says ;  ^^  O  God, 
"  preserve  them  in  thy  name,  and  not  only  them,  but 
'^  likewise  all  those,  who  through  my  words  and 
"  ministry  have  bound  themselves  to  thy  service.^' 
Then  placing  his  hands  on  the  heads  of  each  of  them^ 
and  blessing  them  all,  he  desired  them  to  go  to  rest, 
whereas  his  hour  was  not  yet  come.  About  midnight 
the  whole  community  assembled,  and  several  abbots 
were  in  attendance  with  St  Bernard  and  the  brethren 
to  watch  his  exit.  Not  long  after  he  expired  in  the 
Sith  year  of  his  age,  on  the  8d  of.  November,  A.  D^ 
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1 148,  in  the  place  and  time  (All  Souls  day),  wfaich 
lie  had  wished  for  and  foretold.  His  death  was  like 
a  slera ;  so  placid  and  chearfiil  was  his  countenance, 
is  if  be  were  alive.  His  body  was  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  aUbots  to  the  oratory,  where  the  holy 
sacrifice  was  oJfered  for  him,  the  funeral  service  per- 
formed J  and  every  thing  conducted  with  the  greatest 
devotion.  St.  Beniard,  having  observed  a  boy  in 
the  oratory,  one  of  whose  arms  was  dead,  pointed  to 
him  to  come  forward.  The  boy  did  so,  and  apjdied 
the  dead  arm  to  the  hand^of  St.  Majaehy,  lipon 
which  he  recovered  the  use  of  it.  The  remakis  of 
the  saint  were  deposited  on  the  same  day  in  the 
oratory  of  the  £Uessed  Virgin  Mary.  (7^)  St. 
Semard  preached  a  funeral  oration  in  honour  of 
hira  on  said  day,  and  another  sermon  of  a  siraiJar 
'purport,  apparently  on  an  annivei'sary  of  his  death» 
(7S*)  St.  Malachy  was  canonized,  many  years  a^er 
his  death,  by  Pope  Clement,  probably  the  tlurd, 
rather  than  the  fourth,  as  some  seem  to  have 
thought.  (7^)  He  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest, 
the  holiest,  and  the  most  disinterested  of  the  bishops 
of  his  tiriies.  St.  Bernard,  a  truly  competent  judge, 
eould  scarcely  find  words  sufBcient  to  express  his  ad- 
miration of  him.  It  may  seem  odd,  that  St.  Malachy 
has  been  called  head  of  the  religion  not  only  of 
Ireland  but  likewise  of  Scotland ;  (7<9)  but  this  may 
be  understood  relatively  to  the  great  esteem,  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  princes  and  people  of  that 
country,  and  to  his  having  formed  there  some  reli* 
^ous  establishmentis  ;  6r  perhaps  to  the  traditionary 
account  of  a  dependance  of  the  Scottish  churches  of 
of  N.  Britain  on  Armagh.  (76)  As  to  his  being 
reckoned  among  the  Irish  writers,  I  capnot  find  any 
su^cient  reason  for  it,  except  his  having  written 
some  letters,  not  extant,  to  St.  Bernard,  and  {Hrebably 
to  seme  others.  (77)  He  was  succeeded  in  the  see 
of  Down,  by  Moeliosa  Mac-Ia-clerieuir^  a  hsarned 
man  who  has  been  called  Malachy  II.  (7£) 
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(m  See  Beurjr^  Hoi  £obL  X.6a  j.  38. 

(79}'  8U  BerMxd,  ib.  cap*  x\u  xvn.  ^jf.  Messingham;  SI, 
Mebillaiu  The  4  Mastem  (a/».  Jr..  TX. ;».  306.)  agree  with  St. 
B«iu»d  aa  to  (be  year  and  day  of  Su  Melachy*s  death»  observe 
ing,  aa  does  alsa  BaaoniUi,  that  hie  featival  was  tmnfiferred  to 
ttm  Mlowivg;  day  to  avoid  the  concurrence  with  that  of  All 
Soola.  TheAnnala  (rf*  liiiusfallen  alao  place  his  death  in  114B. 
Httvis  (AvMiduxf^  of  Armagh  at  SU  Malachy)  mentionj^  some 
mHb  opinioBB  ooixaermng  the  year  of  his  death  or  the  day  of  his 
feilual*  which  are  nob  worth  examination. 

(73*)  Thflic  sermoDs  may  be  seen  in  the  first  vdume  cX^  Ma- 
idloii'a  csMonrf  St.  Bernard's  wodcs,  cd.  1047»  seqq*  He  also 
amiomicfMi  Si.  Malaeby's  death  to  the  religious  brethren  of  Ire- 
land, and  particulacly  to  the  congregations  which  he  had  fbunded, 
in  a  SKMt  affectionate  ooosolatory  letter,  No.  45,  in  Usher*s  Sy^ 
loge^  and  374  in  Mabillon*s  ed. 

(74)  The  bull  of  canonization  has  been  published  by  Mabillon, 
ib.  immediat^y  after  the  Life  of  St.  Malachy.  It  is  addressed  to 
the  general  chapter  of  die  Cistercians^  and  dated  the  third 
year  of  Pope  Glemeot's  poniifieate«  Mabillon  says,  Chronologia 
Bemardma^  coL  &  towards  the  end  of  the  1st  Vol.  of  St.  Bar. 
nanf a  works,  lliat  ^e  caaonizatioii  of  St.  Malachy  is  marked  at 
A,  119d  m  the  ehvonacle  of  Clairvaux  ap.  Fr.  Chifflct  It  will  be 
dljeeted,  that  thia  cannot  agr^  with  its  having  been  in  the  thisd 
year  of  dement  III.  who  died  in  1191,  and  whose  third  year 
was  1190.  But,  although  the  boll  may  be  fairly  supposed  to 
have  been-  issuedan  1190,  it  mig^  not  have  been  acted  upon  by 
the  CistCBKaan  order  untH  1192,  after  due  notice  had  been  given 
of  it  and  matters  arranged  for  the  sdemniaation  of  St.  Malady's 
festival. 

(75)  Amuda^^cC  Ikmisfallen  at  A.  1146. 

(76>  Sae.flbows.f..4band  II.    Also  iVo/.  ai  ta  Chap.  xv. 

ifn\  Coaosning  the  traots  attribuibed  to  St.  Malachy  see  Ware 
and  Hams^  Writem  at  Mxiachy;,  In  our  dag!;s  nobocfy  will  think 
ef  aakinigMim  Uie  author  of  the  fan^us  forged  prophecy  con- 
enmhig  tkoFapes. 

(79)  Warti  Biihops^  at  Dw»n.  Some  French  writers,  as.  ^. 
ll9am9iQbiefvai.  ad  Marignl.  BmoA  IB  MoH.)  mi  Bauiy 
MUi.  EM    E.  €9^  f.  41.)  hme  said,  that  Christian,  abbot  of 
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Mellifont,  was  bishc^  of  Down  after  St«  Maladiy,  which  thij 
deduced  from  its  having  been  stated,  that  St.  Maladiy  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Christian.  But  this  should  have  been  understood  not 
relatively  to  the  see  of  Down,  butas  to  his  having  been  the  next 
Apostolic  legate  after  St.  Malachy ;  not  that  he  was  appmnted  to 
that  office  immediately  after  St.  Malachy's  death,  9or  probably 
until  at  least  two  years  later.  Christian  was  never  bishop  of 
Down,  but  became  bishop  of  Lispsore,  the  only  see  that  he  hdd 
at  any  time.  The  French  ecclesiastical  historians  and  antiqua- 
ries, not  excepting  even  such  men  as  D'Achery  and  Mabillon, 
have,  when  treating  or  touching  on  matters  of  Irish  church  his- 
tory, fallen  into  many  mistakes,  owing  to  their  not  having  thought 
it  worth  their  while  to  consult  the  documents,  by  which  Uiey 
might  have  been  best  guided,  such  as  Colgan's  collections ;  and 
some  of  them  seem  to  have  been  unacquainted  even  with  the 
worics  of  Ware. 

%.  XIII.  In  the  said  year  1148  after  the  departure 
of  St.  Malachy,  Gelasins,  archbishop  of  Armagh^ 
^  brought  about  in  an  assembly  held  at  Armagh  a 
reconciliation  between  Murchertach  or  Maurice 
0*Lochlin,  the  prince  of  Tyrone,  and  the  chieftains 
and  nobles  of  Orgiel  and  Ulidia,  who  recognized  the 
supreme  power  of  O'Lochlin  and  gave  him  hostages. 
(79)  To  this  year  is  assigned  the  foundation  of  a 
monastery  of  Augustin  Canons  in  Louth  by  Donogh 
O'Carrol,  prince  of  Orgiel,  and  £dan,  bishop  of 
Clogher,  (SO)  and  the  death  of  O*  Dubbin,  bishop  of 
Kildare.  (81;  In  1149  died  Nehemias  O'Morier- 
tach  bishop  of  Cloyne,  who  is  highly  praised  by 
Irish  writers.  (82)  A  very  respectable  prelate, 
Muredach  O'Dubhthaich,  or  O'Dubhai,  bishop  of 
Tuam,  greatly  esteemed  for  bis  wisdom  and  liberality, 
died  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age  on  the  festival  of  St. 
Brendan  (l6th  of  May)  A.  2).  1 150,  and  was  buried 
in  the  monastery  of  Cong.  (8S)  During  his  incum* 
bency  Turlogh  O'Conor  erected  the  priory  of  St. 
John  Baptist  at  TuaiA.  (84)  In  the  same  year 
1 150  a  great  part  of  Armagh  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
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after  which  Gelasius  made  a  visitation  -of  his  diocese, 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  contributions 
towards  re-building  and  repairing  what  been  burned, 
in  which  he  was  successful.  (85)  According  to 
some  accounts  four  Cistertian  al)bies  were  founded  in 
1151,  viz.  those  of  Bectivein  the  county  of  Meath, 
Boyle  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  Magio,  atias 
Nenay,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  aud  Baltinglass 
in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  (86)  But  it  is  much 
more  probable,  that  at  least  some  of  them  were 
founded  earlier.  (87)  If,  as  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
these  were  among  the  five  monasteries  derived  from 
Mellifont,  which  existed  at  the  time  St.  Bernard 
was  writing  the  Life  of  St.  Malachy,  they  must  have 
been  established  prior  to  1  )51.  They  are,  next  to 
Mellifont,  the  oldest  that  appear  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  Irish  Cistercian  houses.  (88)  Now  St.  E^mard 
wrote  that  work  before  1151,  as  is  plain  from  his 
speaking  of  Christian  merely  as  abbot  of  Mellifont 
at  that  time.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  Chris- 
tian  was  bishop  of  Lismore,  and  even  Apostolic 
legate  in  said  year.  He  succeeded  Moelmonech 
O'Lonsec,  who  died  in  1 150.  (89)  Christian  (Gilla- 
Criost)  was  of  a  family  named  O^Conairche  ;  and, 
as  he  was  brother  to  the  monk .  Malchus,  (90)  it 
must  be  supposed,  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  country^ 
about  Bangor. 

(79)  Life  of  GelasiuB,  cap.  15.  and  Tr.  Th.  p.  306. 

(80)  See  abpve  Not.  67* 

(81)  Tr.  Th.  p.  630.  and  Ware,  Bishops  at  Kildare. 

(82)  The  4  Masters,  (ap.  Tr.  Th.  p.  308.)  who  have  hit 
death  at  A.  1149,  call  him  a  bishop  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  and 
represent  him  as  very  wise,  devout  and  chaste.  He  is  praised 
also  in  the  Vision  of  Tundal  or  Tungai.  (See  Ware,  Bishops  at 
Chyne.)  St.  Bernard  makes  mention  of  him,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  §.  7. 

(83)  Ware*  and  Hadis,  Bishops  ot  Tuam. 

(84)  Ware,  ib.  and  Antif.  cap.  26.  at  Galway^  where  he  says, 
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tet- li0  doe9  ndl  fio^  of  nbal  <ffdev  Md  prioiy  wm*  fi»ri»(ti;) 
iMAfce»  il  of  Uiat  of  A^gnrtb  Cations;,  jet  at  AffnM/«wi  bm 
iiiffcti  tJJMit  liht  onleg  m  xsmeiUmi^ 

(65>  Life  of  Gelaiiq%  capk  16w  and  Jr.  Tk.  p%  SOa 

186)  Adim^  of  Marj's  Afa^y  at  ifk  1151. 

(87)  WareflMM  fd$Uiq.  ca^  26.  «t  Umerick)  tfaatihe  house 
«f  Mag^^  Of  Ncaiaj,  ww  fetiided  in  1148  bji^  it  is  tiwi^t, 
O^Briao,  I  suppose  Turiivgh  CXBnan  kii^.of  Mosster.  Of  Bee- 
life  or  the  monastery  De  Beatkatdmct.  'kt  says^  (id*  at  Memth)  tiut 
it  was  founded  by  Murchaid  (XM^lagMiiH  prince  of  Meat }^  biit 
thai  tbe  Ciaterdaii  QKonoIogiflts  differ  as  to  the  tinie>  some  liav* 
m^A.  1146,  otheis  1148^  and  others  again  llSl.  Tseatiiig.  of 
Bsltinghss^  or  De  Vak  salwtis,  (ib.  at  WkMai»\  founded  hy 
DcBVidt  Mac  Miorro^^  king  of  Leinstec^  he  mentieos  that  sooae 
assign  it  to  1149>  ethers  to  1151 ;  and  with  regard  tio  Boy]e  he 
relates  iH^  at  Rncommou}  that,  befoie  the  Cistercians  removed 
tn  k%  they  wece  first  srttfed  in  114^8^  under  an  alibol  Peter 
(yMoida^  at  a  place  called  GreUeehdiney  itdience  theiy  went  to 
fiieniconaid  with  their  second  idbbot  £dan  O'Maccain^  liMnee 
with  bis  succesfior  Maurice  0*Dubhai  to  Buhofinny,.  and  finafty 
to  Boylf  in  II61I,  or,*  as  otheis  s&y^  1I51,  I  pass  hy  what  be 
has  about  tdieae  monasteiies  in  the  Coenoh.  Cisterc.  For  he  af- 
tBBwards  changed  several  of  the  positioas  stated'  in  that  tract. 

(88)  Hsrris  has  {Momater.)  a  Cisterdan  abbey  at  Athlone, 
under  the  name  of  St.  Fster  and  St.  Benedict,  whic^  he  assigns 
to  ^.  1 150.  He  took  this  date  from  Wave-s  Coenoh.  Cistere,  /  but 
Ware  himself  who  makes  mention  of  this  abbey  i^n  (Antiq.  cap. 
26.  at  Roscommon)  and  says,  that  it  was  called  Jbe  Innocentia^ 
marks  no  date  ftr  il^  nor  does  Archdkll  at  AtkhnCy  Boscommon, 
It  may  be  said,  that  Shrowl  or  Shrule,  (dins  De  BenedicUone 
Deif  might  have  been  one  of  the  five  alluded  to  by  St.  Bemard, 
if  if  be  true  tftat  it  was  founded  in  1150.  Yet  Ware  observes,  (lA. 
at  Longf&rd^i^ta^  some  assign  it  to  1 152.  Probably  MaryV  Abbey 
of  Dublin  was  become  Gkterdan  at  the  time  of  9t.  Bernards 
writing;  but  it  was*  not  derived  ifom  Mettifbnt.    (Compare  witfi 

3^.41.) 

(89)  See  Chap*  xxvi.  J.  15.  Ware  was  right  {Bishops  9X 
Lismore)  in  assigning  Christian's  accession  to  al^obt  1 1 50 ;  I  think 
it  was  in  tf^t  very  year,    t  have  remarked  aboms^  (M>^.  7S;)  on 
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dMioifltdceoftiiefle^  wholmvemadehimhiih^  jUo* 

Acr8tittgvQtt6rmiBtak«i8thal<yfioaie  wntenqitocei  apdnfblel 
by  Colgon,  {A A.  8S.  «t  18  Mart,  whcro  he  IksIb  «f  Chiistiaii) 
who  have  nid  that  he  Witt  wchbisiiap  of  Anoogh)  aaif  heoouldbe 
io  while  Gelasiiu  held  that  aee.  Thisi  ]Jke  the  other  mittake^  wn 
derived  from  his  hafiog  beea  the  next  ApostoUc  li^gate  after  St 
Mabiehy,  wheooe  it  was  infeired  that  he  .sucoteded  the  saint  ako 
ashishop,  orevenarchbishop* 
(90)  See  Chtqi.  xxvi.  §.  9, 

§•  XIV.  According  to  some  accovinta  k  would  afiem, 
that  Chriatian»  soon  after  he  became  biahop  oT  Liar 
more,  went  to  Rome.  For  it  has.  been  aaio,  that  he 
came  to  Ireland  in  company  witk  Cardinal  Papttrok 
(91)  Yet  it  is  odd  that,  had  be  gone  to  Rome^ 
something  more  would  not  have  been  mentioned 
about  it.  (9^)  Perhaps  he  went  to  Scotland  thmp 
to  meet  the  Cardinal  and  conduct  him  to  Ireland. 
For  Paparo  being  sent  with  the  palliums  by  Pope 
Eugene  III.  first  came  to  England^  but  was  refused 
a  passport  for  the  continuance  of  his  journey  by  king 
Stephen,  unless  he  would  take  his  oath,  that  he 
would  not  in  his  progress  do  any  thing  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  the  English  kingdom*  The  Caardifia]^ 
feeling  indignant  at  this  proposal  returned  to  Rome, 
where  Stepnen^s  conduct  on  this  occasion  excited 
much  displeasure.  Afterwards  he  set  out  again 
taking  tlie  route  ef  Scotland,  and  was  honoumhly 
received  by  the  king  David  about  MichaeUnas.  (9S) 
Thence  he  went  to  Ireland,  where  he  amved  in  the 
htter  part  of  the  year  1151.  (94)  He  remained 
seven  days  with  Grelasius  at  Armagh,  who,  soon  after 
it  seems,  went  to  Connaught,  appavendy  fbc  the 
purpose  of  consulting  with  the  king  Turliogh  O'Con- 
nor, and  forwarding  the  business  m  the  appeoaohing 
synod,  (9^)  which,  being  convoked,  met.  at  Keih 
(96)  on  the  9th  of  Maix^h,  A.  D.  1 152.  (i)7)  It 
was  presided  by  Cardinal  Paparo,  as  the  Pone^a 
legate,  to  whom  some  add  as  also  presiding,  Christian, 
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who  was  likewise  Apostolic  legate.  (98)  Sevefttl 
bishops  did  not  attend  at  this  synod ;  and  one  of  the 
reasons  of  their  absence  seems  to  have  been,  that 
many  of  the  Irish  were  displeased  at  palliums  being 
intended  for  the  sees  of  Dublin  and  T uam,  whereas 
they  thought  that  none  should  be  granted  except  to 
Armagh  and  Cashel,  which  was  already  an  arch- 
bishopric.  And  it  is  observed,  that  the  clergy  of 
Armagh  and  Down  particularly  insisted  on  this  point. 
(99)  The  names  of  the  prelates,  who,  besides 
JPaparo  who  was  oiily  a  Cardinal  priest  of  the  title  of 
St.  Laurence  in  Damaso,  were  actually  present,  are 
thus  given :  "  Christian  O'Conairche,  bishop  of  Lis- 
more  and  the  Pope's  legate  in  Ireland ;  Gelasius 
comorban  (successor)  of  St.  Patrick,  and  primate  of 
Ireland ;  Domnald  O'Lonargain,  archbishop  of 
Munster  (Cashel) ;  Grenius,  or  Gregory  (alias 
Greri)  bishop  of  Dublin ;  Gilla  na-noemh,  or 
Nehemias  Laigneach,  bishop  of  Glendaloch  ;  Dun- 
gal  O'Coellaidhe,  bishop  of  Leighlin ;  Fostius,  bishop 
of  Portlargy,  or  Waterford  j  Domnald  0*Fogarty, 
Vicar  general  of  th«  bishop  of  Ossory ;  Finn  M ac^ 
Kienau,  bishop  of  Kildare ;  Giida-An  choimdhe 
0*Hardmaoil,  vicar  of  the  bishop  of  £m)y  ;  Gilla- 
Aidus  O'Maighin,  bishop  of  Cork ;  Mac-ronan, 
comorban  of  St.  Brendan,  that  is,  bishop  of  Clon- 
fert ;  Brendan,  bishop  of  Kerry ;  Torgest,  bishop 
of  Limerick  ;  Murchertac  O'Moeluidhir,  bishop  of 
Clonmacnois;  Moeliosa  O'Connachtain,  bishop  of 
East  Connaught  (Roscommon);  Huaruadhanic,  or 
O'Ruadan,  bishop  of  Lugnia  (Achonry) ;  Mac- 
crath  O'Morain,  bishop  of  Conmacne  of  Ui-Briun  j 
Muredach  O'Cobhtaicb,  bishop  of  Kinel-Eogain  ; 
Moelpatrick  O'Banain,  bishop  of  the  Dalaradians 
(ConnDr) ;  and  Moeliosa  Mac-Clerich-corr,  bishop  of 
the  Ulidians  (Down)."  (100)  There  were  present 
also  many  abbots  and  priors^  besides  a  multitude  of 
inferior  clergy.  (101) 
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(91)  Ware  in  his  treatise  o&  the  Archbishops  of  Cashd,  pub- 
lished in  1626|  many  years  before  his  general  woiic  on  the  Bishopa 
oflieland,  quotes  (at  Donatus  ffLonargan)  ui  anonymous  writer 
of  those  times,  who  says  at  A.  1152,  that  Cacdinal  John  Paparo 
came  to  Ireland  together  with  Christian,  bishop  of  Lismore,  and 
legate  of  all  Ireland  But  he  has  omitted  this  quotatbn  in  the  ge- 
neral work,  probably  thinking  that  it  was  not  well  founded.  F1eury» 
however,  ref««  to  it,  {Hisi*  Ecd.  L.  69.  §.  62.),  and  makes  Pa- 
paro and  Christian  come  together  to  Ireland. 

(92)  In  the  Annals  of  Mary's  abbey  it  is  said,  that  Paparo 
came  to  Ireland  with  Christian,  but,  unless  the  copy,  which  I  have 
Been  among  Harris'  MSS.y  be  incorrect,  under  a  palpably  wrong 
date,  viz.  A.  1148.  Colgan,  although  he  quotes  (£f/^^G«&z<tffi-, 
cap.  17.)  irom  Ware  the  passage  of  the  mionymous  writer,  yet  in 
the  very  same  chapter  says,  that  there  is  no  account  of  any  one 
after  St.  Malachy  having  gone  from  Ireland  to  Rome  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  the  palUums;  wlience  we  may  conclude,  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  a  journey  of  Christian  to  Rome ;  foty  if  he  did, 
he  would  naturally  have  mentioned  it  as  connected  with  the  a£Bttr 
of  the  palliums.  And  in  the  /lets  of  Christian  at  18  March  he 
has  not  a  word  about  his  having  travelled  to  Rome. 

(93)  See  Fleury,  loc.  cit.  and  Pagi  {Critica,  S^c.  at  A.  1151) 
from  John  of  Hagustald's  Continuation  of  the  HiBtary  of  -Simon 
of  Durham. 

(94*)  4  Masters  ap,  Tr.  Th.  p.  306.  It  is  unnecessary  to  quote 
other  authorities  to  prove,  that  this  was  the  year  of  Cardinal  Pla- 
pero's  arrival  in  Ireland.  For  nothing  is  more  certain,  as  will  be 
soon  seen,  than  that  the  synod  of  KeUs  was  held  in  March,  1 152. 
New,  as  he  did  not  reach  Ireland  until  ablate  period  of  the  year, 
his  airival  must  consequently  be  assigned  to  1151,  probably  in 
October,  between  whidi  and  the  following  March  there  was  not 
nwre  than  adBdeiit  time  for  summoniiig  the  bishops  to  the.  coua- 
c3,  their  travelliiig  to  attend  at  it,  and  other  necessary  prepara- 
^ns.  The  anonymous  writer  quoted  by  Ware  (see  Not.  91 «) 
pkces  Ps^paxo's  arrival  bn  1152>  and  led'  him  astray  not  only  at 
DionatHS  OLonargan^  but  likewise  in  lus  general  woric  on  Bisbeps. 
St  Gelasius  ofArvmgh.  Fleury  also  Qoc.  dt^  fell  into  the  same 
mistake,  lluit  writer  confounded  the  year  of  the  synod  with  that, 
of  Fsftaro's  «tival„  as  if  the  synod  could  have  assembled  as,&90Q 
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aslhe  earif  f)iut  of  Mdt€ii,  116%  if  he  did  nut  reach  Irdandtrntii 

(^  Co^an  {LifbcfGdcaiiU,  cap.  18.)  rdfento  the  Ifish  m- 
ludi^  neuiing  tibMM  of  due  4  Muter*,  fiir  GdaiiuA  lurviii^  gone  t« 
CwnaH^  in  1153  {  b«t  Dr.  CCanor,  viio  \m  beibrt  him  tho 
v«i3r««igmadcoti7^Mid«iitiiil8y  tayg,  (A^  H»6.  4r<^  8  Prd^. 
p.  Ui6.)  tfaftt  it  was  in  1151.  Beode^  Cdlgaif  codtanidicts  him* 
•df{  for  he  stMes,  that  in  the  same  year  ^  piouft  queen  Denrmv- 
galla,  wife  of  Turlogh  (yConor,  died  aft  Amoagh.  Now  elsewhere 
(TV.  TA.  j».  30^) ' he  as^gns,  from  the  4  Masters,  her  death  to 
4^  1151. 

(96)  liie  atiOAyinotta  writer,  ijiioted  by  Ware,  has  Mdl^  m- 
ateid  of  Kdl  or  K^,  Perhaps  this  is  owing  to  a  mistake  of  a 
tnuiacriber ;  but  henoe  seems  to  have  proceeded  the  opinion  of 
those,  who  thou^  that  MeUifbnt,  which  they  supposed  the  same 
aa  Mdl,  was  the  place  where  the  council  was  held,  Warei^eaka 
doubtfully  of  this  matter ;  yet  he  says,  {Archbishops  of  Armagh 
at  Gdadus)  that  it  is  more  generally  agreed  that  Kells  is  the  place. 
Flenry,  (loc>  ciL)  and  Pagi  (Critiea  ad  A.  1152)  following  that 
aobnymous  authority,  have  Mellifont.  But  it  is  dear  from  au« 
thentic  Irish  documents,  such  as  the  Annals  of  Cluaio-ei^iieadi^ 
(Clonen£^h)  written  .al^out  the  same  time,  that  the  council  sat  at 
Kells,  alias  Kennanus^  in  the  now  county  of  Meath.  Those  an- 
nals are  quoted  by  Keating  {Book  2.  p.  104<.  Dublin  ed^  and  ftom 
htm  by  Cofean.  ( Tr.  TL  p.  306.  and  AA.  SS.  p.  654-  a<id  775.) 
Yet  it  may  be,  that  afler  Cardinal  Pi^taro's  departure,  some  of  th« 
bishopa  assembled  again  at  Mellifont  under  the  presidencr^  of 
ChrisUan,  who  was  ^en  Apostolic  legate.  And  thus  perhaps  w« 
tmy  account  for  the  singular  statement  of  the  Annals  of  Imni- 
Mea  at  A.  115S,  that  &e  synod  was  held  at  Drogheda,  or,  aa 
same  have  said,  ad  monasterhcm  Pontaneme^  inasmuch  as  Mdli« 
fMtf  being  not  fiff  from  Drogheda,  m^bt  ha»e  been  called  kr 


(97)  This  k  the  year  marked  for  the  oelebiadoQ  of  the  council 
of  Keite  not  only  in  the  Ana^  of  InnisFaUen,  bot  likewise  in  thole 
ef Mary's  Abbey,Maltifenkan4md  ethers.  (See  Harris^  ^/cA^u^ctpt 
0f  Armagh  at  Gdasius^)  It  is  the  date  also  of  the  4  Mastcra ;  and 
accordingly  Colgan  was  wrong  {A  .  SS.  p.  779-)  in  saymg,  thai 
they  assign  1l  to  llSl.    IW,  asobseived  by  Dr.  CCTooor,  {toe. 
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cH.  U  Not.  95.  above)  tkej  hare  1152.    The  fame  jraar  k  tx- 
fiB^ymtAaiin  the  ABnalsof  Cluain-eidhDaachjaodytooonfina 
it  still  more,  they  add  that  it  was  a  bissextile^  or  lei^  year,  such 
as  1 1 52  was.    Usher  seems  to  have  thought,  (^IncL  Chrou,  ad  Pr,) 
tha^  the  sjmodi  although  he  does  not  mention  it,  was  held  in  1151; 
bat,  if  be  dic^  he  oonfouoded  the  date  of  it  with  that  of  Paparu's 
arrival  in  Ireland.    The  wretched  translator  of  Keating,  Dermod 
O'Connor,  makes  him  say^  that  tlie  synod  assembled  in  1 1579  uid 
has  greatly  puzzled  poor  Harris,  who  set  about  proving  (ib*)  that 
Keatipgwiu  mistaken.    But  Keating  was  not  to  blame;  fiur  in  his 
geauine  text,  as  quoted  three  times  by  Colgan,  he  has  not  1157» 
but  1152;  and  Harris  himself  remarks,  that  in  a  MS.  English 
translation  of  Keating's  history  in  Marsh's  library  the  year  mariced 
is  1152.     That  the  first  day  of  sitting  was  the  9th  of  March  is 
dear  from  its  being  stated  in  the  Annals  of  Cluain-eidhneach,  that 
it  was  the  Dominica  Laetare^  or  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  which 
in  that  year  fell  on  tlie  9ch  not  on  the  Sth,  as  Colgan  sayv  ^ 
March,  whereas  Easter  Sunday  was  the  SOth.    Dr.  O'Conor 
fwtes  (2  PrcL  p*  159.)  from  the  old  book  of  Clannau  Mac  Eogaa 
tpaasagOy  in  which  it  is  said,  that  the  synod  began  pridie  Natu 
If^niif  that  is,  on  the  sixth  of  March.    But  how  can  tlus  agree 
with  the  assertion  ol^its  having  begun  on  the  Dominica  Laeiaref 
Pf  this  more  lower  down.  , 

(98)  In  the  Annals  of  Cluain-eidhneach  the  Cardinal  alone  is 
^oken  of  as  president  of  the  coundl,  and  Christian  is  mchitioBed 
merely  as  having  attended  at  it.  But  Keating  himself  says,,  tet 
Christian  also  presided,  and  so  does  Colgan,  jiA.  SS.  p»  65^ 
The  anonymous  writer,  quoted  by  Ware,  leaves  out  P^>aro  as 
president,  and  states  that  it  was  Christiani  who  hdd  the  council 
tf  Mell,  as  he  calls  ^t*  (See  above  JSoU  96.)  And  yet  he  supposea 
that  Papain  was  present.  The  Annals  of  Mary's  abbey  in  like 
Qianner  make  Christian  akine  president  of  the  council.  I  sui^>act» 
thai  this  ftaleoent  originated  with  the  Cisterdaos,  to  whose  ordtr 
Christian  had  belonged.  B}i(  the  Annals  of  Cluain*eidfaneach  ana 
taore  deserving  of  a^tenUoAf 

(99)  Keatii^  as  quoted  by  Colgan,  (,44.  SS.  p.  66it  and  1164. 
ra^  to  Ihe  Annals  of  Cluain-cidbnaacb  for  Ak  account;  but hk 
^^if)fo  tjwiabitor  ha^  perverted  his  te^t  by  oiakiiig  h^n  sa^  that 
i^ was i^tp  the  paHiuaw  fiur  Dublin  and  Tuam,  but  to  thatfor^ 
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Cashel^  that  the  clergy  of  Armagh  and  Down  objected^  Keatu^'s 
•tatement  is  confirmed  by  tlie  old  book  of  Flannan  Mac-Eogan  ap. 
Dtp  O'Conor,  loc.  ciU 

(100)  This  fist  is'  quoted  three  times  by  Colgan  from  Keatingls 
original,  as  taken  from  the  Annals  of  Cluain-eidhneach ;  but 
Keating*s  bungling  translator  has  given  us  a  different  one,  which  is 
no  other  than  that  ptlblished  by  Ware  (AnL  cap,  16.)  from  an  old 
MSp  except  that  he  has  spoiled  some  names  mentioned  by  War^» 
In  Ware's  list  Eda,  or  Aidan  O'Hossin  ("not  O'Heyn^  as  that 
tiranslator  has)  appears  between  OXonargainof  Munster  orCashel, 
and  Gregory  of  Dublin,  and  is  called  archbishop  of  Connaught, 
{.  e.  Tuam.  But  he  is  not  in  Keating's  text,  as  Colgan  expressly 
remarks.  Perhaps  he  was  sick  at  the  time ;  for  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed, that  he  had  any  ecclesiastical  objection  to  the  synod,  as 
there  was  a  pallium  intended  for  him.  The  same  pseudo-trans- 
btor  adds  Greine  to  the  name  of  Tuam^  not  knowing  that  Tuam- 
greine,  now  Tomgrany  in  the  county  of  Clare,  was  quite  different 
from  the  archiepiscopal  town  of  Tuam  in  the  county  of  Galway. 
He  found  Greine,  or  Greriy  mentioned  by  Ware  next  after  the 
word  Tuam  ;  but  Ware's  meaning  is,  that  Greine  or  Greri  was  the 
same  person  as  Gregory  of  Dublin.  Among  other  alterations  of 
Ware's  words  he  has  changed  the  name  of  O'Maigin,  bishop  of 
Cork,  into  0*Heyn  f  and  hence  Harris  (at  Bishops  of  Cork) 
,^  siays,  that  O'Maigin  is  called  0*Heyn  by  Keating.    He  should 

have  said,  by  his  translator;  for  in  Keating's  original  the  name  is 
ffMaigkin  or  Maigin,  as  Harris  might  have  easily  found  in  the 
various  quotations  from  it  by  Colgan.  Ware  calls  Domnald  O'Fo- 
garty  bishop  of  Ossory,  and,  id  like  manner  Gilda-An-choimde 
bishop  ofEmly,  To  the  bishop  of  Kildare  he  gives  the  surname 
not  of  MaC'Kienan  but  Mac-Tiarcain.  He-  makes  Mac-ronan 
iMshop  of  Keny  or  Ardfert,  Instead  of  Clonfert,  and  then  leaves 
oat  Brendan,  who  was  the  real  bishop  of  Kerry.  This  was  owing 
to  his  having  found  the  name  of  Brendan  occurring  twice  in  this 
order ;  "  Mac-ronan,  comorban  of  St*  Brendan ;  Brendan^  bishop 
of  Kerry.  Now  by  the  former  Brendan  was  meant  the  great  St. 
Brendan,  founder  of  the  monastery  of  Clonfert,  and  by  the  latter 
Brendan  the  then  actual  bishop  of  Kerry  or  Ardfert.  Ware  con- 
founded them  into  one  Brendan,  and  thus  made  Mac-ronan  bishop 
,    of  Kerry ;  a'mlst^e,  which  he  has  aldo  {Bishops  at  Ardf^)^  and 
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in  wbidi  he  lias  been  followed  by  Harris.  He  adds  two  bishops 
not.mentioned  by  Keating  or  Colgan,.  viz,  Ethru  O'Miadachain, 
bishop  of  Glonard,  and  Tuathal  O'Connachtaigh,  bishop  of  Hua« 
mbriuin,  which  he  explains  by  Enaghdune,  now  Annadown.  The 
Conmacne,  of  which  Mac-crath  O'Morain  was  bishop,  he  explains 
by  Ardagh ;  for,  one  of  the  districts,  called  by  that  name,  was  in 
the  now  county  of  Longford.  But  he  is  not  r^ht  in  making  Mure- 
dsch  O'Cobtaich  bishop  of  Deny  at  the  time  of  the  council  of 
Kells ;  for,  in  the  first  place  Kinel-Eogain,  of  which  he  is  called 
bishop,  was  the  territoiy  now  called  Tyrone,  which  did  not  com« 
prize  the  district  about  Deny ;  and  we  find  among  the  signatures 
to  the  foundation  cliarter  of  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Newiy  his 
name  under  the  title  of  bishop  of  Tir*eoghain.  Secondly,  Wite 
hmaeii  (^Bishops  at  Deny)  does  not  make  him  bishop  of  Deny 
until  after  Ffaithbert  O'Brolcan,  who  became  bishop  of  that  see  in 
1158,  and  lived  for  some  years  afla*.  As  to  the  particular  name 
^Muredach*s  see  in  Tyrone,  it  was  not  Clogha*,  whose  bishop 
was  then  Edan  OlCiUedy,  and  who,  by  the  bye,  did  not  attend 
at  the  synod.  Besides,  the  bishops  of  Clogher  used  to  be  styled 
bishops  of  EigaU  or  Oriel.  I  have  no  doubt,  that  it  was  the  an- 
eient  see  of  Ardsrath  or  Ardstraw  in  T3i:one,  otherwise  called 
RatUuxe.  (See  Chap.  xii.  §.  3  and  ib*  Not.  S5.)  Keating  makes 
DientLon  of  it,  under  the  name  ofArdsrathf  as  existing  at  the  time 
of  the  sjmod  of  Rathbreasil;  (CAap.xxv.  {•  13.)  but,  when  treat- 
ing of  the  council  of  Kells,  he  calls  it  Rathlure. 

In  the  old  book  of  Flannan  Mac-Eogan  there  is  another  list  of 
the  prelates  assembled  at  Kells,  which  has  been  published  by 
Dr.  O'Conor,  2  ProL  p.  159.  In  it  we  find  Aed  O'Ossm  of 
Tuam*  The  bishop  of  Kildare  is  called  MaC'Tiarcain.  Gilla 
Aeda  O'Maigin  of  Coric  is  omitted.  Donmald  OTogarty  is  caUed 
Uthop  of  Ossory.  Toigesius  of  Limerick  is  omitted ;  but  in  his 
stead  GOia  An«diomdhe  O'Hardmaoil  appears  as  bishop  of  that 
see.  This  is  evidently  a  mistake;  for  he  belonged  to  Emly,  ei« 
ther  as  bishop  or  vicar.  Likewise  Mac^Ronan  of  Clonfert  is 
omitted.  In  this  list  are  the  bishops  of  Clonard  and  Hua-mbriuin, 
as  mentioned  by  Ware. 

(101)  The  abbots  and  prioro  are  mentioned  by  Keating  from 
the  Annals  of  Cluain-eidneach ;  and  the  4  Masters,  according  to 
Dr.  O'Conor,  (2  Prd.  p.  156.)  say.  that  3000  clergymen  were 

VOL.  ir.  L 
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pi^esent  at  th6  ^nod:    THd  altibfxynioite  writer  op.  Wane  add* 
kitig^,  diike^)  sbid  btheir  df^fin^shed  %iiiien; 

§.  xv;  Thfe  council  being    ssseinbled,    Cardindi 
Papato  rfistribotted  the  four  palHufn^  for  Armi^b^ 
Gashel,   Dtiblih^  ^nd  T««frt;  (10'&)     He  tberi  de- 
clared,  as  it  vfii  right  to  do^  tne  archbishop  of  Ar- 
liif^h  frJrfiate  oter  th^  others.  (108)     A  decree  Was 
ii^Med  against  siiiiony,  a  critiie  which  wds  in  those 
tifttfe^  but  too  prevaleiit  throughout  the  Ghristian 
%^oria.  (  YiJif)    Usury  also  was  condemned  j  and  the 
Carditlial  drdferedi  in  virtue  of  apostolical  authority, 
that  tithes  should  be  paid.  (105)     On  this  point  he 
"iVas  ^ery  badly  obeyed ;  for  it  is  certain ^  that  tithes 
^fere;  if  dt  all,  very  little  exacted  in  Irekiid  uiitil 
rfftet  the  edtablishttient  of  the  English  pow^h     Saft 
Mgati  sees  wiere  fiked  for  the  four  metropolitans,  and 
dte  thus  rfelekoned  ;   1.  Under  Armagh  wer^  placed 
Gotiiior,  Down,  I^iith  or  Clogherj  Cltinard,  Kells, 
Ardaghi  Ra,plhoe^  Rathlure  or  Ardstraw^  Duleek,  , 
!Deri*y,     2i  Under  Cashel  are  named  Killaloe,  ti- 
merifek;  IiiiJcalh^,  Kilfefaora^  Emly^  Roscrea^  Wa- 
Wrhrdj  Lishiore,  Gioyn^  Cork,  Rbss^  Ardfert,     3. 
Uiider  Dubliii  only  five  ^^ts,  Glehdalbehj  FertiSi^ 
Ossory,    Leighliui    Kildare*  -  4.  Und6r  Tuatn  are 
metili\nibd  Mayb^,  KtUalli^  Roscoitambn,  Cli^fert^ 
Achoiiry;  Cteninacnoisi  Kilihacdua^h.  (106)   These 
vrtfife  the  dniy  regulation^,  of  which  I  find  any  au- 
theAtie  aieto^nt,  (107)  enacted  in  .this  sytiod,  the 
whole  bfeittg  tfelativ©  to  discipline  and  morality.     No 
decrees  werte  issued  as  to  points  of  ftith  or  doctriife  j 
ftr  there  Wa$  nx)  question  con'c^'ning  Such  subjects* 
(108)    The  sy^od  beinjg  terminated.  Cardinal  Pa- 
paro  immediately  set  out  on  his  I'eturn  to  Rome^  and 
cl-oissed  thfe  sea  on  the  24th  of  March.  (109)  Hence 
we  find  that  the  synod  did  not  sit  for  mai^y  days^    as 
it  had  commenced  on  the  9th  of  said  month.  (HO) 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year  1152  cHie  of  the 
l^ishopS',  who  had  aissisted  at  the  sy&od^   Dciiigal 
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O'Coellaidhe,  or  CyCellaie,  o^  Leighlin,  died }  (1 1 1 ) 
as  did  also  Fergal  O'Ferchubuis,  a  professor  of  theo- 
logy at  Armagh.  (112)  To  the  preceding  year  is 
unsigned  the  death  of  a  bishop  of  Killala,  Maelfo- 
gamair,  probably .  the  only  one  of  that  see,  whose 
name  occurs  after  that  of  the  founder  St.  Mui^dach. 
(113) 

(102)  Such  is  the  order,  in  which  the  four  sees  are  mentioned 
by  Hoveden  at  ^.  1151,  who  calls  them  ArmarCy  Cassel,  Dive" 
Unef  Connath^  In  the  Annals  of  Cluain*eidneach  in  Keating's 
original  text  they  are  placed  thus  j  Dublin,  Cashel,  Tuam,  and 
Armagh*  The  author  did  not  attend  to  the  rank  of  precedency. 
From  his  having  accidentally  mentioned  Dublin  first  some  per- 
sons derived  a  foolish  argument  as  if  to  show,  that  its  see  was 
made  the  primatial  one  of  Ireland.  That  author  could  not  have 
thought  so ;  for  he  tells  us  immediatdy  afler,  that  the  archbishop 
of  Annagh  was  declared  the  {Nrimate.  In  all  the  lists  of  the  pre- 
lates^  who  attended  at  the  synod,  Gregoiy  of  Dublin  is  named 
^i&er  not  only  Gelasius  of  Armagh,  but  likewise  Domnald  of 
Cashd*  (See  more  in  Jus.  Prim.  Armae.  J.  17.  seqq.)  Hove- 
4eB,  giving  an  account  of  the  Irish  sees,  as  they  existed  at  the 
tune  of  the  anival  of  Henry  II.  and  reckoning  them  according  to 
the  ordor  of  rank,  has  first  Armagh,  subjoining  its  sufiragan 
sees;  th^i  Cashel  with  its  sufiragans;  next  Dublin,  &c. ;  and 
tbis  was  undoubtedly  the  order  of  dignity  and  precedency  of  our 
archbishops  until  DubUn  became  the  civil  metropolis  of  Ireland. 

(108)  The  Words  of  the  Annals  of  Cluain-eidneach  are,  as  fol- 
kws  {  "  Insuper  Ardmachanum  archiepiscopum  in  primatem  super 
dios,  ut  <iicuky  oydifuivii"  The  ut  decuit  refers  to*  the  ancient 
^jok  of  primacy  annexed  to  Armagh  since  the  time  of  St.  Pa- 
trick. 

(104<)  It  is  laughable  to  hear  the  mighty  Ledwich  saying, 
(<to»$'.jE^  445.)  that  the  simoniacal  traffic  was  more  advantage- 
ously earned  on  Ireland  by  those  lords,  who  had  embraced  the 
Romiiji,  as  he  calls  them,  tenets  and  party,  because  they  found 
more  purchasers  than  ki  their  own  sept.  Where  did  the  great 
mtiquary  find  this  piece  of  inteUigence?  The  simony  con- 
demned by  the  council  of  Kells  was  not,  at  least  in  general, 

L  2 
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such  as  that  understood  by  Ledwich,  viz.  the  selling  of  bishoprics 
and  abbies  by  great  Lords,  of  which  scarcely  an  instance  can  be 
found  in  our  history,  but  the  bad  practice  complained  of  by  Lan- 
franc  of  Canterbuiy,  who,  to  use  the  Doctor's  phraseology,  was  of 
the  Romish  party,  and  followed  by  some  bishops  in  taking  money 
for  conferring  holy  orders.     See  Chap.  xxiv.  f .  12. 

(105)  Annals  of  Cluain-eidneach  a;?.  Keating.  Ledwich  does 
not  grumble  at  Paparo's  proposing  the  payment  of  tithes,  and 
talks  of  the  divine  right  of  them,  &c.  They  were  dear  to  his 
heart ;  Cicero  pro  domo  sua. 

(106)  It  is  thus  the  sees  are  reckoned  by  Keating  (Book  2.  p. 
104?.)  with  whom  Ware  agrees  [Antiq.  cap.  16.)  as  to  the  names, 
although  differently  spelled,  which  he  took  from  the  Census  Ca- 
werales  of  Cencius  styled  CamerariuSy  who  was  afterwards  Pope 
Honorius  III.  It  is  odd,  that  Deny  is  named  among  the  sees, 
that  existed  at  the  time  of  the  council  of  Kells ;  for  we  read  in 
the  Life  of  Gelasius,  that  it  was  not  a  regular  see  until  the  year 
1158,  as  Ware  himself  has  at  Bishops  of  Derry.  And,  what  ia 
equally  strange,  Keating  reckons  it  among  the  bishoprics  fixed  by 
the  synod  of  Rathbreasil.  But  I  greatly  doubt,  whether  the  suf- 
fragan sees  enumerated  by  Cencius,  were  exactly  the  same  as 
those  fixed  by  the  synod  of  Kells ;  for  Cencius  wrote  many  years 
afler  the  synod.  On  the  other  hand  Keating's  list  was,  I  believe» 
taken  from  that  of  Cencius,  and  thence  the  name  of  Deny  might 
have  crept  into  his  account  of  the  synod  of  Rathbreasil.  The 
sees  of  Clogher  and  Louth  were  united,  and  probably  for  many 
years  prior  to  the  synod,  the  last  bishop  of  Louth  alone,  ^om 
we  meet  with,  having  been  M oenach  (yCiordubhain,  who  died  in 
104'5.  (A A.  SS,p.  7S6.)  In  later  times  the  town  of  Louth  and 
other  parts  of  that  ancient  diocese  were  annexed  to  Armagh,  as 
Ware  observes  loc.  ciU  Elphin  is  not  named  in  these  lists,  which 
Ware  wondered  at  [Bishops  at  Elphin)  and  therefore  thought  it 
highly  probable,  that  it  was  already  united  with  the  see  of  Roscom- 
mon. This  is  certainly  very  probable,  and  I  should  think  it  certain, 
did  not  Ware  himself  supply  us  (ih.)  with  a  difficulty  founded  on  his 
mentioning  a  bishop  of  Elphin,  Flanachan  O'Dubhai,  who,  he  ^ajs, 
died  in  1 168 ;  and  afler  whom  he  places  in  that  see  Moeliosa  O'Con* 
nachtain,  who  assisted  at  the  council  of  Kells  under  the  title  of 
bishop  of  East  Coimaught.  By  this  title  I  do  not  know  what 
bishop  could  be  meant  except  one  of  either  Roscommon  or  EU 
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pliin,  or  of  both  together*    If  Moeliosa  was  then  bishop  of  Ros- 
commoDy  while  the  see  (^  Elphin  existed  separately,  as  would 
appear  from  its  having  been  governed  by  Flanachan  as  late  as 
the  year  1168,  it  will  follow  that  the  sees  were  not  as  yet  united 
at  the  time  of  tlie  synod  of  Kells.    But,  if  Elphin  was  still  not 
united  with  Roscommon,  how  can  we  account  for  its  not  being 
mentioned  in  the  ^foresaid  lists?     In  this  supposition  it  may  be 
conjectured,  tliat  Ware  was  mistaken  as  to  Flanachan  0*Dubhai, 
whose  name  I  do  not  meet  with  elsewhere ;  but,  admitting  tliat 
the  sees  were  then  united,  it  may  be  said,  that  Moeliosa  was  only 
a  coadjutor  bisliop  to  him,  while  holding  tlie  united  dioceses^ 
which  might  justly  go  under  the  name  of  East  Connaught.    Thus, 
allowing  that  there  was  such  a  bishop  as  Flanachan,  and  that  he 
lived  until  1168,  we  can  easily  understand,  how  afler  his  death 
Moeliosa  became  full  bishop  of  Elphin,  that  is,  of  Elphin  and 
Ro8a>mmon  together,  and  why  the  name  of  Elphin  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  lists,  being  comprized  under  tliat  of  Roscommon. 
Ware  was,  I  believe  right  (Antiq,  cap.  16.  and  Bishops  at  Clon' 
macHoisJ  in  giving  the  name  of  Clonmacnois  to  the  see  called 
Cinani  by  Cendus   Camerarius.     In  after  times  it  was  wrested 
torn  the  jurisdiction  of  Tuam,  and  placed  under  that  of  Armagh* 
Dromore  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list;  perhaps  it  was  then  comprised 
under  the  diocese  of  Armagh,  or  rather  Down.     fNot,  13.  to 
Chap,  XXXII.) 

(107)  John  of  Hagubtad,  quoted  by  Pagi,  {Critica  S^c,  ad  /L 
1151.)  alludes  to  something  done  by  Paparo  in  the  synod  with 
regard  to  the  matrimonial  contract,  and  is  followed  by  Fleuiy, 
Hist*  Eccl.  L,  69.  ^.  62.  Concerning  this  point  1  do  not  find  a 
a  word  in  our  Irish  documents.  If  any  thing  took  place  rela- 
tively to  it,  it  was  undoubtedly  no  other  dian  an  endeavour  to 
establish  the  Sponsalia  de  praesenti  instead  of  those  de  JtdurOf 
of  which  enough  has  been  said  already,  (See  Chap,  xxvi.  §,  6. 
and  ih.  Not.  52  and  66.) 

(108)  In  ^ite  of  the  desM*  account,  that  remains  of  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  coundl  of  Kells,  and  the  total  silence  of  old  writers 
coneeming  doctrinal  matters  being  discussed  in  it,  Ledwich  had 
the  effirontery  to  say,  {Antiq.  Sfc.  444.)  that  "  the  great  objects 
of  Paporo's  legation  were  to  extinguish  our  ancient  doctrines  and 
disdpline,"  &c.  Was  the  condemnation  of  simony  and  usuiy  an 
extin^n  of  Irish  doQtrines  ?    What  had  the  proposal  of  tithes 
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to  do  With  doctrines ;  or  would  Ledwich  have  willed,  that  the 
discipline,  according  to  which  they  were  not  paid,  had  been  upheld  ? 
The  giving  of  palliums  is  not  a  point  of  faith  or  doctrine.      Then, 
he  tells  u3,  that  one  of  the  objects  was  to  new- model  our  hier* 
archy,  and  above  all,  lay  the  foundation  of  a  revenue,  ^  which 
purpose,  he  says,  the  number  of  Irish  sees  was  reduced.    But,  if 
it  was  intended  to  raise  a  revenue  for  Rome,  as  he  meant,  surely 
the  number  ought  rather  to  have  been  augmented.     How  was  the 
revenue  to  be  raised  by  our  sees  ?    Ledwich  supposed  by  the  an- 
nates paid  on  the  granting  of  bulls,  and  says,  'that  the  four  palis 
bestowed  on  the  metropolitans  together  with  the  bulls  for  the 
other  bishops  brought  a  large  sum  into  the  Cardinal's  coffers. 
This  is  not  only  a  barefaced  falsehood,  but  a  proof  of  this  malig* 
nant  scribbler's  profound  ignorance,  whereas  in  tliose  times  an- 
nates were  not  paid  to   Rome  for  bulls  on  the  collation  of  bi- 
shoprics ;  nor  did  they  even  begin  to  be  paid  any  Where  for,  at 
least,  150  years  later.     And,  evert  did  that  practice  exist  in  Pa- 
paro's  days,  what  bulls  had  he  to  give  to  bishops  ?    There  were 
MO  new  bishops  appointed  at  the  council  of  Kells,  and  every  one 
knows,  that  bulls  are  issued  only  for  newly  appointed  ones,  and 
that  annates  or  First  fruits  are  charged  merely  on  new  incumbents. 
(109)  The  Annals  of   Cluain-eidneach    ap.    Keating    have ; 
"  Qui  etiam  Cardinalis  protinus  post  peractum  concilium  iter  ar- 
ripuit,  et  hono  calendas  Aprilis  transfretavitJ*    Ware  in  his  tract, 
Archiepiscopi  CassUiensisy  had  thought,  that  the  year  of  Paparo's 
departure  was  1153.     In  that  supposition  the  synod  should  have 
been  held  in  said  year,  which  was  not  the  case,  as  has  been 
proved  above.  Not.  97.    He  was  deceived  by  a  passage  of  John  of 
Hagulstad,  but  afterwards  changed  his  opinion.  That  writer,  treat- 
ing of  Paparo's  arrival  in  Ireland,  &c.  gives  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceedings under  A.  1152;  but  Pagi  reoiarks,  (Critica,  Sfc.  ad  A. 
1151)  that  the  A.  1152  marked  by  him  for  Paparo's  arrival  was 
in  reality  1151.     Now,  as  Paparo  did  not  reach  Ireland  until  a 
late  time  of  the  year,  and  as  John  of  Hagulstad  speaks  of  Pa- 
paro's  travelling,  on  his  return,  through  Scotland^ after  Easter, 
Ware^  had]  been  led  to  think,  that  he  did  not  leave  Ireland  until 
1153.    It  is  thus  also  that  Fleury  was  led  astray,  who  says,  (Z, 
69.  J.  62.)  that  Paparo  left  Ireland  in  1153,  adding  that  he  did 
so  ^ter  Easter.    Here  again  he  is  mistaken ;  for,  as  Paparo  sailed 
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bm  bidaod  on  the  2Afth  of  Mai^h,  be  consequendy  left  it  before 
Easter,  which  in  1 152  fdl  on  jtbe  Sptfa  of  t^t  month.  Whi^t 
Jq^  of  H^£^s;t^  ^y^  is  to  b^  uuderstopd  of  Papuro's  trayelUng 
il^ough  Scot2j»ail  after  Easter  on  hid  way  Xo  Roxne,  although  Ixe 
wa^  before  it  out  pf  Ireland. 

(110)  In  the  A>wals  of  Cl^ain-eidno^  ap»  Keating,  as  quoted 
iy  Cplgfin,  (44'  SS.  p.  776,  and  dsewhere)  we  read ;  "  Pridie 
Booas  Mariii  iiaec  synodus  ab&oluta  fuit."  Thus  the  synod  would 
have  elided  x>n  the  sixth  of  Maroh.  There  must  be  a  mistal^e  vi 
this  reading ;  Jfior,  as  it  began  on  the  9th,  (see  Not.  97)  how  could 
it  have  terxninate  on  the  6th  ?  Accc>rdingly  .Co]gan  conjectured, 
{ih,)  that,  instead  of  pridie  nonas,  we  ought  to  read  pridie  idtiSy 
which  would  bring  its  termination  to  the  14th,  thus  allowing  six. 
days  for  its  sitting,  a  time  fully  sufficient  for  its  proceedings.  Dr. 
0*Conor  introduces  ,a  .different  coiTCction,  and  maintains  that, 
wh3e  pridie  nonas  should  be  retained,  coepta  ought  to  be  read 
instead  of  absoluta^  and  quotes^  as  we  have  seen  fNoU  97.)  a 
passage  to  this  purpose  from  Flannan  Mac-Eogan.  But  in  this 
hypqiliesis  the  s3niod  would  ha^ve  begun  on  the  sixth  of  March, 
three  days  prior  to  that  marked  in  the  a^ove-mentioiled  Annals ; 
ai^d  it  cannot  be  supposed,  th^it  these  Annals  would  have  assigned 
two  different  days  for  its  commencement.  The  passage  in  question 
is  at  the  end  of  the  account  of  what  took  place  in  the  council,  and 
is  naturally  relative  rather  to  the  ending  than  to  the  beginning  of 
it,  the  date  for  which  is  given  at  the  head  of  said  apcount.  Add, 
that,  in  Dr.  O'Conor's  supposition,  the  Annals  wpuld  make  no- 
mention  of  the  day,  on  which  the  synod  was  concluded,  which^ 
considering  ^he  precision  with  which  they  treat  of  it,  woilld  be 
very  odd  and  ^cap  scarcely  be  admitted.  It  might  seem  from 
Paparo's  not  having  crossed  the  sea  until  the  24th  of  March,  that 
&e  synod  ^t  even  later  than  the  14th,  ^he  day  supposed  by  Col- 
gan,  whereas  it  is  stated  that  he  set  out  immediately  after  it  was. 
civer.  But  it  will  be  allowed,  that  he  did  not  leave  Kelis  until  the 
following  4ay,  tliat  is,  tlie  15th  in  Colgan  s  system ;  and  while 
proceeding  for  a  port  whence  ^to  sail  for  Scotland,  he  might  have 
travelled  slowly,  and,  when  arrived  there,  might  have  been  detained 
waiting  for  a  passage,  x 

(HI)  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  Leigfitm. 

(112)  Tr.  TA.p.  308. 
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(113)  See  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  KiOatta.  Madfbgamanr 
was  called  bishop  of  Tir-amalgud  (^Turawly)  and  Hua-l^adbtB 
(Tireragh).  It  was  veiy  usual  in  these  times  to  denominate- our 
bishops  from  the  districts  comprized  in  their  dioceses.  Harris 
places  one  Kellach  as  bishop  of  Killala  between  St.  Muredach  and 
Maelfogamah*,  who,  he  says,  was  bidhop  there  in  the  re^  of 
Tuathal,  who  was  king  of  Ireland  from  A>  554*  to  544.  This  can- 
not be  right ;  for  St.  Muredach  himself  was  not  bishop  of  Killala 
until  after  that  time.  (See  Chap.  xii.  $.  1.)  Harris  refers  to 
Colgan's  A  A.  SS.  p.  248.  But  Colgan,  although  he  calls  KeUac^ 
a  bishop,  does  not  tell  tik  when  (mt  where  he  was  sudi. 
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Macaritis  superior  of  the  Irish  monastery  at  Wurtz^ 
burg-^hurch  of  JEgidius  at  Nuremberg  given 
for  the  use  of  the  Irish — Fope  Adrian  W.  a 
scholar  of  MarianuSt  a  monk  of  the  Irish  house 
at  Ratisbon — An  Establishment  formed  for  the 
Irish  at  Vienna — The  Irish  houses  of  WurtZ" 
burgy  Nuremberg^  Vienna^  Ratisbon,  S^c.  in 
course  qf  time  usurped  by  the  Scotch — King 
Henry  II.  qf  England  applies  to  the  Fope  fbr 
permission  to  take^  possession  qf  Ireland — Z%e 
Fope  draws  up  a  Bull  making  over  to  Henry  the 
entire  possession  of  that  island — Synod  at  Melli^ 
fbnt  and  consecration  qf  the  church  there — Great 
offerings  made  to  God  and  the  monks  qf  MelH^ 
font  by  several  Irish  princes,  and  by  the  wife  qf 
Tieman  0*Buaire — Synod  qf  Brigh-mojc-Thaidhg 
'^Derry  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  regular  episco* 
pal  see — Deaths  qf  several  bishops-^St.  Laurence, 
or  rather  Lorcan,  0'  Toole,  consecrated  archbishop 
qf  Dublin — Synod  qf  Clane — Decree  that  no  one 
should  be  aprqfessor  qf  theology  in  any  church  in 
Jreland  wHo  had  not  previousb/  studied  for  some 
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ihne  at  Armagh^-^-The  canons  of  Christ-Church 
from  being  secular  canons  become  canons  regular 
of  the  congregation  of  Aroasia — A  cathedral 
erected  at  Derry^—  War  between  Murtogh  Mae^ 
Loughlin  king  of  Irelandj  and  Eochad  king  qf 
Vlidia'^^Battle  qf  Litterluin  and  death  qf  Mur^ 
togh — Burning  qf  Armagh^  and  qf  several 
churches-^Roderic  king  qfConnaght^  aided  by  se- 
veral  other  Irish  princes,  depose  Dermod  Mac 
Murchard  king  of  Leinster^  who  had  seduced 
Dervorgalf  the  wife  qf  Tieman  O* Ruairc-^Reli^ 
gious  houses  founded  by  Dermod^^Roderic 
O* Conor  acknowledged  king  qf  all  Ireland — 
Convention  at  Athlone — Dermod  Mac-Morogh 
applies  to  Henry  II.  king  qf  England  for  as- 
sistance to  recover  his  kingdom-^Enters  into  ne- 
gociations  with  Sh^ongbow  and  others — Landing 
qf  the  first  qf  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  Ireland^  who 
are  immediately  joined  by  Dermod — Roderic 
O'Conor  raises  a  great  army  to  oppose  them — 
War  between  Donald  0*Brien  king  qf  Limerick 
and  O^Conor^^Donald  assisted  by  the  English'-^ 
Landing  qf  a  fresh  body  qf  English — Landing 
qfStrongbow — Waterford  taken — Eva^  daughter 
ofDermody  married  to  Strongbow — Dublin  taken 
by  Dermod  and  Strongbow-'^They  march  into 
Meath  and  Breffiiy — Synod  qf  the  Irish  clergy 
at  Armagh^  who  unanimously  declare  that  the  mis- 
fortunes now  fallen  on  the  Irish  people  was  a 
judgment  from  Gody  for  their  purchaMng  from 
the  English  some  qf  their  children  as  slaves —  Li* 
beration  qf  all  the  English  slaves  throughout  Ire* 
land — English  who  had  gone  into  Ireland  ordered 
to  return  by  Henry  II. — But  afterwards  per- 
mitted to  remain — Death  qf  Dermod  Mac-Mor- 
rogh — Dublin  besieged  by  Roderic  king  qf  Ire- 
land— The  siege  raised  and  the  Irish  army  dis- 
persed* 


. 
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MACAJRIUS,  superior  of  the  Irish  monasteiy  of 
Wurtzburgh,  (1)  died  oh  a  lS>th  of  December  ^some 
year  before  1 152.  (8)     He  is  said  to  have  written 
an  elegant  woric  on  the  praise  of  martyrs.  (S)     Ma- 
carius  was  succeeded  by  .Gregory,  *»nd  he  by  Carusr^ 
who  becamp  chaplain  to  king  Cpnrad  (the  third)  and 
queen  Gertrude,  who  gave  him  the  chuiieh  of  St. 
Egidius  at  Nuremberg  for  the  uge  of  tiie  Irish.  After 
Carus,  Declan,  abbot  of  St.  Egidius  of  Nurewiberg, 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  4;he  ^id  kidg  and  queen, 
and  after  the  death  of  Conrad,    (which  occurred 
early  in  1 15@)  was  continued  as  \such  to  his  ^neeessor 
Frederic  Barbarossa.     Declan  erected  e,  noble  ehuFch 
at  Nuremberg,  and  formed  a  monasteiy  there   for 
his  Irish  countrymen.  (4)     If  we  are  to  follow  .cer- 
tain accounts,  (5)  it  was  about  the  ^year  115S,   or 
somewhat  later,    that  Gilla   Criost,    or    Christian 
Mac-Carthy,  the  second  abbot  of  St.  James'  of  Ra- 
tisbon,  went  over  to  Ireland  to  collect  «iooey  for  the 
support  of  the  nnmastery.     Their  great  benefaator 
Conor  O'Brian  was  then  dead,  baring  departed  this 
life,  as  we  have  seen,  (6)  in  the  year  1 1 42.     The 
funds,  with  which  iie  had  supplied  them,  being  ex- 
hausted. Christian  found  it  necessary  to  apply  for 
relief  to  his  Irish  friends.     He  was  -very  well   re- 
ceived and  generously  treated  by  a  Munster  king^ 
or  prince,  and  by  several  chieftains,  so  tlmt  jie  >^c- 
quired  a  great  deal  of  money.     When  preparing    to 
return  to  Germany,  he  was  taken  ill  and  died  in  Ire- 
land, and  was  honourably  *buried  before  the  altar  of 
St.  Patrick  in  the  metropolitan  church  of  Cashel.'  (7) 
Christian  had  received  into  his  community,  'which 
is  said  to  ihave  been  then  of  the  Benedictine  order, 
ah  Irishman  of  great  merit,  named  Gre^ry,  -who 
had  been  a  Canon  Regular  of  St.  Augustin.    'This 
Gregory,  who  seems  to  have  been  different  from  the 
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one  that  succeeded  Mncarius  at  Wurtxburg,  was  ap- 
pointed successor  to  Christian,and  was  the  third  aWbot 
of  St.  James*  of  Ratisbon.  It  is  related,  that  he  went 
to  Rome  to  be  consecrated,  that  is,  to  be  invested 
witli  the  abbacy,  by  Pope  Adrian  IV.  (8)  Hts( 
jouraey  to  Rome  could  not  have  taken  place  before 
1155,  whereas  Adrian's  pontificate  began  on  the  3d 
of  December,  1154.  Among  other  subjects  of  con- 
versation the  Pope  inquired  of  him  concerning  Ma- 
rianus,  who  was  then  a  monk  of  the  Irish  house  of 
Ratisbon,  and  who  had  taught  the  liberal  arts  at 
Paris,  where  he  ^had  among  his  scholars  Nicholas 
Brecspere,  afterwards  Adrian  IV.  The  Pope  was 
very  glad  to  hear  that  his  old  master  was  well,  and 
spoke  of  him  in  the  highest  terms  of  commenda- 
tion (9) 

(1)  See  Chap,  xxvi.  {.  4. 

(2)  BoUandists  at  Life  of  Marianus  of  Ratishoriy  9tii  Teh. 

(3)  lb.  They  quote  Eysengrein,  who  states,  tihat  Macariti$ 
wrote  De  laude  martyrum  elegans  volumen, 

(4)  Life  of  Marianus,  cap.  5. 

(5)  I  allude  to  the  Extracts  &om  a  chromcle  of  the  Irish  oionks 
of  Ratisbon,  of  which  above  Not.  S6.  to  Chap.  xxvi.  Ljn;ch 
floe.  cit.  ib.)  justly  complains,  that  said  chronicle  ^  full  of 
anachronisms. 

(6)  Chap.  XXVII.  §.  6. 

(7)  In  the  said  chronicle  we  read ;  <<  Christianus,  abhas  mo- 
nasterii  Scotorum  6.  Jacobi  Ratisbonae,  vir  nobUis  ex  stiipe  pri- 
mariae  familiae  Mac-Carthi  in  Hibemia,  jam  dl|haustis  thesauris 
olim  Ratisbonae  submissis  a  rege  Hibemiae,  videns  si^os  inopia 
laborare  humani  subsidu,  rogatu  fratrura  suorum,ut  novum  repeteret 
levamen  egestatis,  concessit  in  patriam  suam  Hihemiam,  ut  a  1:^6 
ejusdem  christianissimo  ac  devoto  Donato  0' Brian  (jam  enim  vita 
functus  erat  fundator  Consecrati  Petri  et  monasterii  S,  Jacobi 
Scotorum  rex  Conchor  0*Brian)  et  ab  aliis  Hibemiae  m^gnatibus 
inapetraret  eleemos3n[ias.  Quem  rex  Donatnsy  cum  regina  uxore, 
et  principibiis  Hibemiae,  feliciter  expeditis  suis  negotiis>  reditum  in 
Germaniam  parantem  oneravit  ingentibus  thesauris.    Sed  Chriai- 
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tianus  in  Hibernia  ^piritum  Deo  reddidit,  et  honorifice  sepukus 

est  ante  altare  S*  Patricil  Ecclesiae  metropolitanae  Casselensis/' 

There  is  a  mistake  in  the  name  Donatus  O' Brian  ;  for  at  the  time 

that  Christian  came  to  Ireland  there  was  no  king  of  that  name  in  this 

country.  Lynch  thought  (/oc.  cit*)  that,  instead  ofDonatus  O* Brian , 

the  prince  alluded  to  was  either  Donat  Mac-Carthy  of  Desmond^ 

or  Turlogh  O'Brian  king  of  North  Munster,  who  reigned  from 

1142  to  1164  or  1167.    To  me  it  seems  more  probable,  that  the 

prince  meant  was  this  Turlogh,  whereas  Cashel,  where  Christian 

was  buried,  and  where  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  died,  belonged 

to  Turlogh's  kingdom.     Turlogh  was  succeeded  by  Domnald  or 

Donald  O'Brian,  who  was  a  very  pious  prince  and  celebrated  for 

his  foundations  of  churches  and  religious  houses.     Owing  to  his 

great  reputation  as  a  benefactor  to  monasteries,  it  may  be  fairly 

conjectured,  that  the  unchronological  compiler  of  that  chronicle 

confounded  him  with  Turlogh  O'Brian,  latinizing  at  the  same  time 

his  name  Domnald  into  Donatus.     From  the  Life  of  Marianus 

(cap.  4.)  it  would  seem  as  if  Christian,  having  collected  the 

money,  returned  to  Ratisbon  and  laid  it  out  in  purchasing  lands 

for  the  monastery.     Yet  it  states,  (cap^  6.)  that  he  died  in  Ire- 
land. 

(8)  After  the  passage  just  quoted  the  said  clvonicle  continues ; 
**  Yir  magnae  vinitis  genere  Hibemus,  nomine  Gr^orius  ex  or- 
dine  Regularium  canonicorum  S.  Augustini,  impetravit  a  Chnstiano 
admitti  in  ordinem  St.  Benedicti,  qui  Chnstiano  extincto,  apud 
Jacobi  Ratisbonae  in  abbads  munere  suifectus  Romam  ab 
Adriano  Papa  consecrandus  petiit."  That  this  Gregoiy  was 
not  the  same  as  the  one,  who  had  governed  the  Irish  monas- 
tery of  Wurtzburg,  seems  clear  from  its  being  stated,  tliat  Gre- 
gory of  Wurtzburg  was  succeeded  by  Cams.  Therefore,  if  he 
died,  as  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  before  Cams  got  that  ap- 
pointment, he  must  have  been  diflPerent  from  the  Gregoiy,  who 
succeeded  Christian  at  Ratisbon,  and  who  went  to  Rome  in  Pope 
Adrian's  time,  for  Cams  himself  was  dead  some  years  before  the 
pontificate  of  Adrian,  as  appears  from  his  successor  Declan  hav- 
ing been  chaplain  to  king  Conrad,  who  died  in  1 152. 

(9)  lb.  This  Marianus  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Ma- 
rianus pne  of  the  founders  of  the  original  Irish  monastery  of  Ra- 
tisbon.   See  Chap.  xxv.  §.  2. 
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§.  II.  When  Gregory  returned  to  Ratisbon,  he 
was  urged  by  his  monks  to  go  to  Ireland  for  the 

Jiurpose  of  receiving  the  money,  which  had  been  coL 
ected  by  Christian,  and  which  was  deposited  with 
the  archbishop  of  CasbeL  He  went  thither  and, 
besides  the  deposit,  got  still  more  money  from  divers 
noblemen,  all  which  he  brought  to  Ratisbon,  and 
expended  on  the  purchase  of  lands,  &c.  and  on 
erecting  a  new  magnificent  monastery  of  hewn 
stone,  naving  thrown  down  the  old  one  that  was  in 
a  ruinous  state.  (10)  Under  Gregory's  government 
a  new  establishment  was  formed  for  the  Irish  at 
Vienna,  Henry,  duke  of  Austria,  having  given  to 
him  a  monastery  there,  called  of  St.  Mary  and  St. 
George,  over  which  Gregory  placed  Sanctinus  toge- 
ther with  24  brethren.  This  was  after  the  15th 
year  reckoned  from  the  time,  in  which  Macarius  was 
appointed  superior  of  the  house  of  Wurtzburg.  (11) 
Meanwhile  Walbrun,  provost  of  the  church  of  Eich- 
stad,  made  over  to  C^regory  a  church  called  the 
Lord*s  sepulchre^  which  he  had  built  in  the  suburbs 
of  Ratisbon,  together  with  lands,  for  the  use  of  the 
Irish  monks.  (12)  From  what  has  been  said  of 
these  establishments  it  is  evident,  that  those  of 
Wurtzburg,  Nuremberg,  Vienna,  and  others,  in- 
cluding the  old  one  of  St.  Peter's  near  Ratisbon, 
were  all  subordinate  to  that  of  St.  James,  and  that 
they  were,  without  exception,  purely  Irish,  (13)  ex- 
cept that,  it  seems,  Scotchmen  were  occasionally 
admitted  into  them,  whose  countrymen  afterwards 
in  course  of  time,  when  the  Irish  gave  up  the 
name  of  Scots,  obtained,  under  the  usual  trick  of 
applying  to  themselves  what  belonged  to  the  an- 
cient and  original  Scots,  exclusive  possession  of 
them,  and  went  so  far  as  to  prevent  Irishmen  even 
from  being  received  into  them. 

(10)  lb.    In  this  narrative  the  aforesaid  chronicle  intermixea 
some  of  its  anachronisms,  such  as  making  Gregory  bring  letters 
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to  a  king  Morcartach  O'Bnan  from  the  Oerman  king  Conrad. 
But  there  tt^ag  no  king  Murcertach  or  Murto^  O'Brian  In  Gre- 
gdry's  time;  and'Coiarad  was  dead  before  Gregoiy,  who  had 
already  vi^ted  Adrian  IV.  oould  have  set  out  for  Ireland. 

(11)  See  the  Life  of  Marianusi  (cap.  6.)  and  the  observations 
of  the  BoUandists  at  9  February.  The  precise  year  of  Maca- 
rius'  appointment  to  Wurtzbuig  is  not  known ;  (see  Not*  38.  to 
Chap*  XXVI.)  but  it  coidd  not  have  been  prior  to  about  1140> 
whereflfi  Gregory,  during  whose  incumbency  the  monastery  of 
Vienna  was  founded,  did  not  become  abbot  of  that  of  Ratisbon 
until  about  15  years  afler  that  date. 

(12)  lb. 

(13)  Sec  NoU  12.  to  Chap.  xxiv.  The  BoUandists  f'/oc.  cU.  ib.J 
observe  that  none  but  Scots,  that  is,  principally  Irish,  were  re- 
ceived into  the  monasteries,  called  Monasteria  Scotoruniyin  Ger- 
many ;  *'  In  his  porro  coenobiis  solummpdo  Scoti  inhabhabant  et 
nuUi  aliif  uti  vd  sancit  xtel  testatur  Fredericus  U.  imperator  in 
diplomaU  an.  D.  1212;' 

§.  III.  Although  Adrian  IV.  had  such  a  regard 
for  his  old  master  Marianus,  he  was  then  concerned 
in  hatching  a  plot  against  that  good  man's  country, 
and  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  destruction  of 
the  independence  of  Ireland.  Henry  II.,  who  be- 
came king  of  England  about  the  same  time  that 
Adrian  was  placed  on  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  on  be- 
ing infoi-med  of  his  promotion  wrote  to  him  a  com- 
plimentary letter  of  congratulation,  and  having  thus 
opened  the  way  for  obtaming  favours,  applied  to  him 
in  the  year  1115  (14)  by  means  of  John  of  Salis- 
bury then  chaplain  to  Theobald  archbishop  of  Can* 
terbury,  for  a  really  important  one.  John,  address- 
ing the  Pope  in  the  king's  name,  asked  him  for  per- 
mission for  his  master  to  take  possession  of  Ireland 
for  the  purpose  o^  extending  the  boundaries  of  the 
Church,  of  announcing  to  unlearned  and  rude  peo- 
ple the  truth  of  the  Cnristian  faith,  and  extirpating 
the  weeds  of  vices  from  the  field  of  the  Lord.  (15) 
What  an  apostolical  and  exemjdary  sovereign    was 


HttQty  Phittagenet  i  It  is  strange;  thtt«  tlie  Pope 
cmild  hftVe  listened  to  strch  stuff,  while  be  knew^ 
that  palliums  had  been  sent,  only  thrcfe  6f  four  years 
before  that  titne,  to  Ireland  by  ni^patton  and  bene- 
fectof,  the  good  Pope  Eugenitrs  IIL  And  tttust  have 
beeti  informed  by  Cardinal  Paparo,  who  was,  ad 
St  Bernard  states,  a  rery  worthy  man,  that  many 
gfcfdd  regulations  hskd  been  rttadtl  j  that  there  were 
cfxcellent  bishops  in  this  country,  such  asr  Gelasins 
of  Arthagh  and  Christian  of  Lisnlofe  j  attd  that  the 
Irish  church  was  not  then  in  so  degenerate  a  state 
as  to  requil^  the  intervention  or  the  pious  exertiona 
of  such  a  king  as  Henry.  But  the  love  of  his  coun^^ 
try  (England),  (16)  his  wish  to  gratify  Henry,  and 
some  other  not  very  becoming  reasons  prevailed  over 
every  other  consideration,  attd  the  condescending 
Pope  with  great  cheerfulness  and  alacrity  took  upott 
hiiriself  to  make  over  to  Henry  all  Ireland,  and  got 
i  letter  or  Bull  drawn  up  to  that  effect,  and  di- 
rected to  hiDfi,  in  which,  among  other  queer  things, 
he  wishes  him  success  in  his  Undertaking,  aild  ex- 
presses a  hope,  that  it  will  conduce  not  only  to  his 
glory  in  this  world  but  likewise  to  his  eternal  happi- 
ness in  the  next.  He  founds  his  right  for  making 
this  grant  on  the  notable  principle,  that  Ireland  and 
ill  the  islands,  which  have  received  the  Christian 
fkitb,  undoubtedly  belong  to  St.  Peter  and  the  holy 
Rotti*ti  church.  (17)  Adrian  requires  of  Henry  to 
|#es6rte  Ihe  rignls  of  the  churches  inviolate,  and 
thit,  as  he  had  promised  to  do,  he  would  take  c»r* 
that  a  d&ndtius  should  be  annually  paid  from  every 
house  to  St.  Peter.  (l8)  He  sent  to  him,  by  John 
tX  Salisbury,  a  gold  ring,  adorned  With  a  valuable 
emerald,  as  a  token  of  investiture  of  his  right  to 
govern  Ireland  ;  which  ringj  it  was  ordered^  should 
\st  kept  in  the  public  archives.  (19) 

Xl^  Maethew  Pitis  and  others,  Who  are  followed  by  Usher, 
(S^Uoge  flft  Adikn'ft  Ball,  No.  46.)  assigh  ihis  transaction  to  A. 
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1155;  and  Pi^  (Crkka,  SfC.  ad  A.  1159}  obsenres,  that  the 
date,  marked  by  Matthew  Pam,  is  the  true  one.  Fleuiy  (L.  70- 
§.  16.)  has  it  under  1156. 

(15)  These  hypocritical  reasons  are  given  in  the  very  beginning 
of  the  hopeful  Bull  of  Adrian  IV.  ^*  Laudabiliter  et  satis  fruc« 
tuose  de  glorioso  nomine  propagando  in  terris,  et  aetemae  felid* 
tads  praemio  cumulando  in  caelis,  tua  magnificentia  o^tat ;  dum 
ad  dUatandos  Ecdesiae^  terminos  ad  dedarandam  indodis  et  rudi" 
bus  poptdis  Christianae  Jldei  veritatetn^  etviHorum  flantaria  de 
agro  Dominico  extirpanday  sicut  Catholicus  princepsy  intendis  / 
et  ad  id  convenientius  exequendum  consilium  Apostolicae  sedis 
exigis  ad  ^vorem.*'  The  entire  Bull  may  be  seen  in  the  Appen- 
dix. 

(16)  This  reason  was  assigned  by  Cardinal  Pole  in  a  speecb, 
whidi  he  delivered  in  1554,  and  in  which,  as  quoted  by  Usher, 
(SyUogey  Not.  to  Adrian's  Bull)  he  said  "  Pope  Adrian  IV.  by 
nation  an  Englishman,  induced  by  the  love  of  his  country^  granted 
the  dominion  of  Ireland  to  Henry  11.  king  of  England.  This 
bad  been  observed  long  before  by  Donald  O'Neill  and. the  Irish 
chieftains  in  their  letter  to  Pope  John  XXII.  in  which  they  state, 
that  Adrian  had  been  blinded  by  his  affection  for  England,  An^ 
glicana  qffedione. 

(17)  "  Sane  Hibemiam  et  omnes  insulas,  quibus  sol  justitiae 
Christus  illuxit,  et  quae  documenta  fidei  Christianae  oepenint,  ad 
jus  beati  Petri  et  sacro^sanctae  Romanse  ecclesiae  (quod  tuaetiam 
nobilitas  recognoscit)  non  est  dubium  pertinere.''  By  the  words  in 
the  parenthesis  the  Pope  probably  meant  to  hint  to  Heniy,  that 
also  his  kingdom  of  England,  as  being  in  an  island,  belonged  to 
the  Holy  see ;  and  we  find,  that  in  the  year  1173  Henry  declared 
himself  a  vassal  o£  Pope  Alexander  III.  This  nonsense  of  the 
Pope's  being  the  head  owner  of  all  Christian  islands  had  been  par- 
tially announced  to  the  world  in  a  bull  of  Urban  II.  dated  A,  1091, 
in  which,  on  disposing  of  the  island  of  Corsica,  he  said  that  the 
emperor  Constantine  had  given  the  islands  to  St.  Peter  and  his  vi- 
cars. (SeeFleury,  L.  64.  §.  8.)  But  Constantine  could  nor^ye  - 
what  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  accordingly,  as  Keating  argues 
(Book  2.  p.  S.)  could  not  have  transferred  tlie  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  to  any  Pope.  Adrian  IV.  witliout  mentioning  Constantine, 
bid  down  a  much  laigerplea,  comprizing  all  islands,  whether 
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ihcy  had  fimned  parts  of  the  Roman  empire  or  oot.  From  his 
not  appealing  to  any  otlier  right  of  his  over  Ireland  we  seei.  how 
unfounded  is  the  story  which  some  writers  have,  of  the  Irish  nobi- 
lily  havixig  conferred  the  sovereignty  of  all  their  country  on 
Urban  II.  in  the  year  1092.  Keatii^  has  this  fable  (ib.  p* 
113.)  and  places  the  transaction  in  the  time  of  Donogh  O'Brian 
king  of  Munster,  attributing  it  to  their  hatred  of  Donogh. 
Yet  daewhere  (ib,  p,  3.)  he  says,  that  the  offer  of  surren- 
dering Ireland  to  the  Pope  was  made  by  Donogh  himself. 
I  have  aU-eady  observed,  (Not  91.  to  Chap,  xxiv.)  that  Donogh 
could  not  have  been  empowered  to  make  such  an  offer,  and  that 
he  must  have  been  dead  long  before  tlie  time,  to  which  Keating 
assigned  it  Then  how  absurd  is  it  to  introduce,  as  stated  in  the 
other  story,  the  Irish  nobility  making  over  the  whole  island  to 
Urban  II.  in  1092,  because  they  hated  Donogh  and  refused  to  pay 
him  obedience  ?  For  Donogh  had  fled  from  Ireland  to  Rome  in 
1061,  whence  he  never  returned ;  and  in  1092  the  king  not  only 
of  M unster  but  of  other  parts  of  Ireland,  and  who  has  been  called 
king  of  Ireland,  was  Murtogh  0*Brian.  And  supposing  even  that 
Donogh  was  then  living  in  Ireland,  why  should  the  Irish  nobility 
at  lax^  have  made  either  then  or  at  any  time  such  an  offer  to 
Rome  ?  For  Donogh  was  never  king  of  all  Ireland,  and  in  the 
end  was  king  only  of  Munster ;  and  consequently  the  nobility  of 
tlje  greatest  part  of  Ireland  had  nothing  to  do  with  paying  or  re* 
fusing  obedience  to  him.  Or  will  it  be  supposed,  that  during  the 
vigorous  reign  of  the  powerful  king  Murtogh  the  nobility  of  Ireland 
would  have  dared  to  transfer  his  kingdom  to  the  Pope  ?  Neither 
in  any  of  the  Irish  annals  nor  in  the  ecclesiastical  documents  of 
those  times,  whether  Roman  or  Irish^  is  there  a  trace  to  be  foimd 
of  a  transfer  of  Ireland  to  Urban  II.  or  to  any  Pope  of  that  or  a 
preceding  period  by  either  Irish  kings  or  Irish  nobility,  although  the 
sly  Italian  Polydore  Virgil,  who  has  been  followed  by  two  English- 
men, Campion  and  Sanders,  and  also  by  some  Irish  writers,  has 
told  some  big  lies  on  this  subject.  In  the  letters  of  Lanfranc  and 
Ansdm,  both  Apostolic  legates,  to  the  kings  Turlogh  and  Mur- 
togh 0'Bri^5  there  is  not  the  least  allusion  to  any  temporal  power 
claimed  or  at  all  exercised  by  the  Pope  in  Ireland ;  while,  on  tlie. 
eontraiy,  these  kings  ar^  addressed  by  them  in  the  most  respectful 
Planner  indicating,  that  they  considered  them  in  the  light  of 
VOL.    IV.  M 
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<o^ereigii8  A&  imdepenclent  as  any  in  the  universe.     Nor  is  th^  m 
y^e^e  of  that  pretended  right  in  the  acconntSy  that  we  hUTe 
of  the  proceedings  of  Cardinal  t^apaio.    But  what  sets  the  mafta* 
quite  at  rest  is,  that,  if  the  i^c^  enjoyed  the  paramount  dofn^fon 
iof  Ireland,  Adrrdn  IV.  would  undoubtedly  have  aS^jed  ifc  as  die 
feimtiatibn  of  his  dtte  to  the  granting  of  Irehmd  to  Heniry  IL  an 
argument,  which,  if  it  could  be  adduced,  would  have  been  kiStMLy 
preferable  to  tha!t  of  the  ownership  of  idands  in  general,    I  am 
therefore  astonished,  that  Dr.  O'Conor  could  have  undertiAren 
(Cqlumhanus  Second  Letter)  the  defence  of  the  absurd  stoty 
related  by  Keating,  and  headed  his  §,  xir.  with  declaring  it  not 
fabulous.    He  admits,  tliat  Keating's  chronology  is  wrong;  but 
yet  he  does  not  prove  a  single  part  of  the  narrative,  except  whut 
did  not  require  to  be  proved,  mz.  that  Donogh  O'Brian  fled  to 
ftome,  for  which  he  refers  to  Tigemadi  and  the  Annals  of  Innis- 
lallen,  Ulster,  and  the  4  Masters.     By  the  bye  I  thihk  he  was 
mistaken  in  assigning  Donogh's  flight  to  A.  D.  104*7.  ( See  Ncft.  dl. 
to  Chap.  XXIV.)    But  would  it  follow  from  Donogh's  going   to 
Ilome,  that  the  Irish  nobility  made  over  Ireland  to  the  Pope, 
which  is  the  main  point  of  Keating*s  feble,  that  wanted  defence  ? 
Would  it  not  rather  seem,  that,  having  got  rid  of  Donogh,  such 
of  the  Irish  nobility  as  did  not  fike  to  obey  hind,  m.  tliat  of 
Munster  alone,  had  no  occasion  whatsoever  to  apply  to  Rome  ? 
And  that  they  ^  not  is  as  clear  as  day%ht  from  llie  '&ct,  that 
a^r  his  flight  Turlogh  O'Brian,  his  nephew,  was  immediately, 
aiid  without  waiting  Ibr  news  from  Rome,  proclaimed  king    of 
Munster.  (See  Chap.  xxii.  $.11.)    Of  what  use  was  it  for  Dr. 
O'Conor  to  refer  to  Gregory  the  Seventh's  letter  to  the  same  Tur- 
logh,  when  king  of  Ireland,  and  to  that  Pope's  insinuating  a  claim 
upon  his  kingdom  ?    For  surety  Turlogh  was  not  Such  a  ^1  as  to 
give  it  up  to  him.  (See  ib,  §.  14.)    Dr.  0*Conor  seems  to  reduce 
the  substance  of  his  whole  argumentation  to  these  wor£b  at  p»  ?S. 
<'  What  I  state  is,  that  Keating  gives  the  tradition  and  the  opihibn 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  cdmmon  Irish  of  his  time."    Be  it  s6 ;  but 
something  more  than  the  opinion  of  the  common  Irish  of  KeatSng's 
tinie  would  be  requisite  to  prove,  that  either  the  Irish  nobility  or 
any  Irish  king  had  transferred  the  chief  sovereignty  of  Irdfiand  to 
Urban  IL  or  to  any  other  Pope  of  those  days.    What  Keating  adds 
about  this  pretended  authority  hurittg  been  exerds^  in  llnelatid 
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9m  ^  ye^  1092  down  tp  the  time  of  Adri^  IV.  is  aocontnuy 
^4ia  Irisbiiiiirtoiy  of  that  period,  that  it »  not  worth  thebojootir 
ef  neAititioQ.  Wl^o  were  the  Roman  viceroys  or  i^ovemors  acting 
ftrtbe  Popes?  Is  it  because  Cardinal  Paparo  brought  palliums 
Jn  IISU  Und  .that  he  presided  over  a  synod  in  1152?  What  had 
snoh  things  to  do  w^  a  ten^ral  dominion  over  Ireland  ?  As 
ireli  iB^g^it  be  said,  that  the  Popes  were  at  that  time  sovereigns 
of  eveiy  part  of  the  Christian  worjdy  to  ^hidi  they  used  to  send 
If^gSites. 

jEIoirtheii  did  tfa^  febles  originate?    They  were  not  even 

Ihouglit  of  until  a  considerable  time  after  the  Anglo-Norman  set- 

llers  an4  undertakers  had  spread  themselves  throughout  Ireland* 

The  Iriyb  Ipww  nothing  about  them  as  late  as  the  year  I8I69 

in  fdiich  Donald  O'Neiil,  prince  of  Ulster,  and  several  chieftains, 

^  wrote  tMr  letter  of  oomplaint  and  remonstrance  to  Pope 

J^m  XXIL  against  the  tyranny  and  cruelties  of  the  En^islu 

This  letter  niaybe  seen  in  M'Geqghegan's  Histoire  (Tlrlandef 

T^m*  %  p*  106*  *9qq*    It  is  strange,  that  he  makes  this  letter  be 

^foifiten  4)uring  ^  reign  of  Edward  If  I.  of  England ;  fox  it  is  cer* 

4a||ii|  ,<ba^  it  iwiis  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IL  as  is  dear  from  its 

havnig  bts^^tten,  wl^le  Edward  Bruce  and  the  Scots  were  in 

Irdand»  wd  frpm  the  ^jrcumstance  that  the  lett^  or  brief  ad* 

4f6fiSMlt  in  ppnsetju^ce  of  it,  hy  that  Pope  to  the  Jung  of  Eng* 

•iand>.iwaainiiit^  in  ISl^,  and  therefore  to  Edward  Ur  some  yea^s 

Jb0bre  the  mx^^ssipn  of  Edward  IIL    On  the  other  hand  it  cpu^d 

not  hay^been  dk^cted  to  laid  pope  prior  to  131$,  that  being  the 

first  year  of  his  pontificate.    To  return  to  our  subject,  the  Irii^ 

jtate  in  thtjr  letter,  that  ftom  the  conversi^  of  the  natjon  by  St» 

Paitrick,  and  th^  eomii^g  under  the  spiritual  obedience  of  ti)o 

JUmagx  dmrdi^  yntil  the  year  II70  they  had  sixty-one  kings,  who 

4^owledgtd  |io  superior  in  temporals,  nuUum  in  temporalibf^ 

reeognosc^ntes  superhrem^    They  say,  that  Adrian  acted  unjustly 

.without  any  respect  for  law  or  justice,  indebitet  ordme  juris  omisfo 

4>m7uno0   -Hcaice  it  is  plain,  that  they  had  no  idea  whatsoever  of 

imyAnner  grant  made  of  Ireland  to  Urban  II.  or  to  any  Pope. 

^  later  times  it  probably  occumsd  to  some  of  the  Irish  that,  whereas 

thear  enemies  used  to  allege,  in  favour  of  their  system  of  plunder 

and  extenninatian,  the  grant  ipade  by  Adrian  IV.  and  confirmed 

by  41^«aBd£r  IH**  it  wouU  9Qt  be  a  bad  plan  to  adniit,  that  8«d 

M  2 
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Popes  had  some  sort  of  right  to  have  acted  as  they  did ;  for  in 
that  supposition,  if  two  Popes  had  made  over  Ireland  to  the  Eng- 
lish, other  Popes  would  be  equally  authorized  to  turn  them  out 
again  ;  and  it  gradually  began  to  be  believed,  that  the  Popes  en- 
.joyed  a  paramount  jurisdiction  over  the  countiy.  But  then  a 
question  arose,  how  the  Popes  had  acquired  it.  Some  observed 
that,  as  Donogh  O'Brian  had  gone  to  Rome,  the  transfer  of  do- 
minion might  have  been  made  by  him  or  by  the  nobility  hostile 
to  him.  Next  it  was  found,  that  Urban  11.  had  asserted  about 
1092  a  claim  to  dominion  over  islands,  and  this  was  considered  a 
very  convenient  date  for  the  grant  of  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
to  the  Holy  see.  Thus  those  stories  were  patched  up  in  spite  of 
chronology  or  of  any  authority  whatsoever ;  and  Keating  swdlowed 
them  as  he  did  many  others. 

(18)  "  Jure  nimirum  ecclesiarum  illibato  et  integro  permanente, 
et  salva  beato'Petro  et  sacrosanctae  Romanae  ecclesiae  de  singulis 
domibus  annua  unius  denarii  pensione."  I  need  not  tell  the 
reader,  that  this  charge  of  a  denariusy  vulgarly  called  a  pennyy 
was  in  imitation  of  the  Peterpence,  which  used  for  centuries  to  be  , 
paid  by  England.  As  to  its  origin  there  and  to  the  then  value  of 
the  denarius  it  is  not  my  business  to  inquire.  Let  it  suffice  to  si^, 
that  it  was  worth  a  good  deal  more  than  our  present  penny. 

(19)  John  writes  CMetalog^  L.  4.  cap,  ult.) ;  "  Annulum  quo- 
que  per  me  transmisit  (Adrianus)  aureum,  smaragdo  optimo  de* 
coratum,  quo  fieret  mvestitura  juris  in  gerenda  Hibemia ;  idemque 
adhuc  annulus  in  curiali  archio  publico  custodiri  jussus  est.** 

§ .  IV.  Adrian's  bull  is  of  so  unwarrantable  and 
unjustifiable  a  nature,  that  some  writers  could  not 
bring  themselves  to  believe  that  he  issued  it,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  it  a  forgery ;  but  their  efforts 
were  of  no  avail,  and  never  did  there  exist  a  more 
real  or  authentic  document.  (20)  It  was,  however, 
kept  secret  until  a  convenient  time  should  occur  for, 
taking  advantage  of  it.  (2 1 )  Had  any  knowledge 
•of  it  transpired  in  Ireland,  it  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  synods,  that  were  held 
not  long  after  it  was  issued,  and  particularly  in  the 
great  one  at  MelUfont  of  the  year  1 157.    This  synod 
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was  convoked  for  the  purpose  of  consecrating  the 
church  of  Mellifont,  (22)  and  was  attended  by  the 
primate  Gelasius,  Christian  bishop  of  Lismore  and 
Apostolic  legate,  17  other  bishops,  and  innumerable 
clergymen  of  inferior  ranks.  There  were  present 
also  Murchertach  or  Murtogh  O'Loghlin,  king  of 
Ireland,  0*Eochadha,  prince  of  ulidia,  Tiernaa 
O'Ruairc,  prince  of  BreiFny,  and  O'Kerbhaill  or 
Carrol,  prince  of  Ergall  or  Oriel.  After  the  con- 
secration of  the  church  Donogh  O'Melaghlin,  prince 
ofMeath,  was  excommunicated  by  the  clergy,  and 
deprived  of  his  principality  by  the  king  and  the 
other  princes,  his  brother  Dermod  being  substituted 
in  his  stead.  (23)  On  this  occasion  the  king  gave 
as  an  offering  for  his  soul  to  God  and  the  monks  of 
MeUifont  14jO  oxen  or  cows,  60  ounces  of  gold, 
and  a  town-land,  called  Finnavair'na-ningefi^  near 
Drogheda.  O*  Kerbhaill  gave  also  6o  ounces  of  gold, 
and  as  many  more  were  presented  by  the  wife  of 
Tiernan  0*Ruairc,  who  was  a  daughter  of  the  prince 
ofMeath,  that  is,  a  former  prince  Murchad.  She 
likewise  gave  a  golden  chalice  for  the  high  altar,  and 
sacred  vestments,  &c.  for  each  of  the  nine  others, 
that  were  in  the  church.  This  was  the  second  year 
of  Murtogh  O'Loghlin  being  considered  as  king  of 
Ireland,  whereas  he  succeeded  Turlogh  O'Conor, 
who  died  in  1 156,  (24)  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  Clonmacnois  near  the  altar  of  St.  Kieran,  after 
having  distinguished  himself  by  pious  donations. 
Murtogh's  reign  continued  until  1166.  (25) 

(20)  Gratianus Lucius  (Lynch) greatly  exerted  himself  (C<7m^ a 
Evers.  cap.  22.)  in  striving  to  show,  that  the  Bull  is  spurious,  and 
Hac-Geogh^an  would  fain  make  us  believe  the  same  thing.  It 
has  not  indeed  been  published  in  the  Bullarium  Romanuniy  the 
editors  of  which  were  ashamed  of  it.  But  there  was  a  copy  of  it 
in  the  Vatican  library,  as  is  clear  from  its  being  referred  to  by  Pope 
John  XXlT-  in  his  Brief  to  Edward  IL  of  England,  written  in  1 319, 
which  Brief  is  in  the  Bullarmtu  and  may  be  seen  in  Wilkins' 


(Councils,  Vol.  2.  p*  491.  in  Srodb's  DescripHo  re^i  HtBemide 
t>rrntec[  at  Rome  in  1721>  and  m  Mac-Geoghegan*8  Htstfnre^  A<v 
Tom.  2.  p.  1 16.  In  said  Brief  the  Pope  not  only  refers  to  Adrian's 
Bull  or  letter  by  name>  bat  says  that  he  joins  to  the  Brief  a  oof^ 
of  it  for  the  use  of  the  king.     And  Baronius,  who  has  published 
the  Bull  m  his  Attnales^  &c.  at  A.  1159>  (not  because  he  diougbi 
it  was  issued  in  that  year)  tells  us,  that  he  took  hts  bdpy  of  it  froiti 
a  codex  Vaiicanus.    Then  we  have  the  testnnony  of  die  usty  ia^ 
triguer  employed  ih  procuring  this  Btdl,  John  of  Salitbniyy  who 
just  before  the  words  quoted  {Not  prec.)has;  "Ad  preces  meat 
illustri  regi  Anglorum  Henrico  11.  concessit  (Adrianus)  et  dedt 
Hibemiam  jure  haereditario  possideddam,  sicut  literae  ipsha  /es^ 
iantur  in  hodiemum  diem,    N&m  omnes  insulae  de  jure  antiquo^ 
ex  donatione  Constantini  qui  earn  fundavit  et  dotavit,  dicuntnr  ad 
Romanam  ecclesiam  pertinere.    Annulum  quoque,'*  &c.    Lyndty 
having  seen  this  passage,  thought  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  taken 
fi»m  the  Polycraticus  of  Johp  of  Salisbuiy,  and  then  aigue^  that 
h  h  not  in  the  genuine  Polycraticus.  But  he  ought  to  have  knowi^ 
that  It  was  quoted  not  from  the  PolycraticuSy  but  from  andtlidr  of 
John's  works  entitled  Metalagicus,    Adriafn's  grant  of  Ireland  lo 
Henry  is  expressly  mentioned  and  confirtned  by  Pdpe  Alexander 
IIL  in  his  letter  to  him  of  the  year  1 172.    Giraldus  Cantbren^is, 
fDe  rebus  a  segestis.  Part  2.  cap,  1 1.  and  Hihemi  expugn.  JL.  2. 
c.  6.)  Matthew  Paris    (Historia  majory  i^c.  ad  A.  1155)  ted 
others  give  not  only  an  account  of  said  Bull,  bdt  tlie  Bidl  itoseif ; 
and  Usher  states  (SyHogCy  not,  on  No.  46.)  that  he  saw  copies  of 
it  in  the  registers  of  the  dioceses  of  Dublin  and  Liismore.    What 
has  been  now  said  is  surely  moiie  'than  enough  to  set  a£db  Ae 
doubts  of  Lynch  or  of  any  other  writer. 

(21)  Keating  has  {Book  2.  pAlS)  an  unfounded  btory  abcmt 
Henry  II.  having,  on  receiving  the  Bull,  sent  John  of  SaKsbiny 
with  it  to  Ireland,  and  his  having  read  it  before  the  bishops  and 
jpndpal  clergy  assembled  at  Waterfofd.  I  am  ^ure  that  he  took 
this  fable  from  Stanihurst's  third  book  De  rebus  Hibemicisy  where 
it  is  to  be  found  in  consequence  of  his  having  fblTowed  a  comipt 
copy  of  the  Hihemia  expugriata  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis.  Stani- 
hurst  has  been  corrected  by  his  own  nephew  Usher,  (SyUogey  ^at. 
on  No.  47.)  from  whose  quotation  of  Giraldus'  genuine  iiext'it  ap- 
pears, that  Adrianus  Bull  was  not  reiad  at  Wateriord  untS  a 
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Heiuy  had  received  also  the  oHifirmatory  letter  or  brief  of  Alez^ 
atider  III.  and  had  returned  from  Irdand.  The  reasoh,  for  wlikh. 
itenry  deferred  his  expedition  to  Irdand  is  stated  by  Nididas 
Tnvet  (at  A.  1 155.)  to  have  been  that,  when  Henry  diseusaied  with 
his  nobler  at  Winchester  the  project  of  conquering  Ireland,  hk 
mother  opposed  it.  (See  Usher,  ib.  Not.  at  No.  46.) 

(22)  There  is»n  account  of  it  from  the  4  Masters  (at  A.  1157<) 
ih  Tr.  Th,  p.  S09.  and  A  A.  SS.  p.  655  and  776.  It  is  mentioned 
at  the  same  year  iri  the  Annals  of  Maty's  abbey.  The  4  Masterg 
say,  that  it  Was  held  in  the  monastery  of  Drogheda,  meaning,  as 
Colgan  observes,  Mellifont,  which  is  near  that  town.  I  do  not  find 
this  synod  marked  in  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen,  and  I  suspect  thai 
it  has  been  confounded  with  that  of  Kells.  Hence,  perhaps,  we 
may  discover,  why  these  Annals  have  placed  tiie  synod  of  KeBs  M 
Drogheda.  (Compare  with  Not  ,96.  to  Chap,  xxvii«)  Harrk  lias 
(Archbishops  of  Armagh  at  GelasiusJ  a  droil  thought,  as  if  the 
synod  of  Mellifont  might  have  been  a  continuation  by  a^oumment 
of  the  one  of  Kells,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  council  of  Trent 
was  adjourned  different  times.  Pray,  what  was  the  mu1t^Iic|ty  of 
business  proposed  at  the  synod  of  Kells,  that  could  require  ad* 
journments  ?  We  have  seen,  that  the  few  days,  during  v^hich  it 
sat,  were  fully  sufficient  for  transacting  all  that  it  had  to  do, 
which  was  not  a  two  hundredth  part  of  the  matters  discussed  in 
the  council  of  Trent.  Besides,  it  is  positively  stated,  that  this 
tjnod  or  assembly  was  held  for  the  mere  object  of  consecrating  a 
church ;  and  in  fact  very  little  more  seems  to  have  been  done  by  it. 

(23)  Harris  quotes  (Jb.)  from  certain  anonymous  annals,  as  the 
cause  of  the  sentence  passed  against  Donogh,  ^*  that  the  cursed 
atheist  was  excommunicated  from  the  Church  for  dishonouring 
the  Comprb  (Le,  tiie  primate),  the  st^ff  of  Jesus,  and  all  the 
c*«Ky." 

(24?)  See  Chap,  xxvi.  §.  !• 

(25)  Ware^  Antig.  cap.  4-.  Colgan,  Tr.  Th.  p.  449.  &c.&c. 

5-  V.  Another  synod  was  held  in  1158  at  a  place 
in  Meath  called  Brigh-Thaig  or  Brigh-maC'Thaidhgj 
at  which  Gelasius  and  Christian  tvere  preeent,  be* 
sides  several  other  bishops,  consisting  iii  all  of  ^5  or 
26  prelates.  (26)     Many  useful  decreesi,  relative  to 
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ecclesiastical  discipline  and  morals,  were  enacted  by 
it ;  and,  after  the  ordinary  business  was  over,  it  re- 
solved, that  Deny  should  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
regular  episcopal  see,  and  Flathbert   O'Brolchan, 
abbot   of  its  monastery,  was  appointed  its  bishop. 
(27)     He  was  constituted  also  superintendent  ovef 
all  the  abbeys  of  Ireland,  which  must  be  understood 
of  those  only  of  the  Columbian  order.  (28)     There 
were  n6  Connaught  bishops  in  this  synod  ;  for  such 
of  them  as  had  set  out  with  the  intention  of  assist- 
ing at  it  were,  after  having  passed  Clonmacnois,  met 
and  plundered  by  some  satellites  of  Dermod  O'Me- 
laghlin,  prince  of  Meath ;  and,  two  men  of  their 
suite  being  killed,  the  bishops  returned  home.     It 
seems,  that  they  then  held  a  synod  of  their  own  in 
Roscommon,  in  which  some  good  regulations  were 
made.  (29)     In  the  same  year  died  a  very  respecta^ 
ble  prelate,  Donall  or   Donald  O'Lonargan,  arch- 
bishop of  Cashel.(SO)     He  had  assisted  at  the  council 
of  Kells,  and  was  succeeded  by  Donald  O'HulIucan, 
who  held  the  see  until  1 182.  (31)  The  great  church 
of  Aghadoe  in  the  now  county  of  Keriy,  was  finished 
in  said  year,  1158,  by  Auliffemor,  of  the  territory 
called  Na-Cuimsionach,  and  son  of  Aongus  O'Do- 
noghue.(32)     The  history  of  the  see  of  Aghadoe  is 
exceedingly  obscure ;  and  I  am  not  able  to  deter- 
mine, whether  it  existed  or  not  at  this  time.     It  is 
probable,  that  it  rose  from  the  monastery  of  Innis- 
fallen,  but  when  I  cannot  tell.  (33)     The  Cister- 
cian  monastery  of  Newry  was  apparently  founded 
about  this  time  and  richly  endowed  by  Murtogh 
O'Loghlin  or  O'Laughlin,  alias  Mac-Laughlin,  who 
in  his  charter  or  deed  in  favour  of  it  calls  himself 
king  of  all  Ireland,  a  title  which  he  could  no]k  have 
well  assumed  until  the  year   1156.(34)     Another 
Cistercian  house,  called  of  Kyrie  Eleison,  had  been 
established  in  1154  at  Qdorney  in  the  now  county 
of  Kerry,  and  supplied  with  monks  from  Magio  or 
Nenay  in  the  county  of  Limerick.  (35)     Two  an- 
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chorets  of  Armagh,  Abel  and  Gilla-Muredach  are 
said  to  have  died  in  1159.  (36)  To  this  year  is  as^* 
signed,  the  death  of  O'Dubery,  bishop  of  Cloyne. 
(37)  Finn  Mac-Kienan,  bishop  of  Kildare,  who 
had  assisted  at  the  council  of  Kells,  died  in  1160 
at  Killeigh  in  the  now  King's  county,  and  wa» 
buried  there.  (38)  At  this  year  I  find  the  death  of 
Gilla-na-Naomh  O'Duinn,  chief  professor  of  the 
monastery  of  Inisclothrann  in  Lough-ree,  a  cele- 
brated historian,  poet  and  orator.  (39) 

(26)  See  for  this  synod  Tr.  Th.  p.  309.  and  AA.  SS.  p.  65S 
and  777. 

(27)  Compare  with  Not.  106.  to  Chap,  xxvil. 

(28)  Surely  it  cannot  be  supposed,  diat  Flathbeit  was  placed 
over,  for  instance,  the  Ctsteridan  abbeys.  If  we  aee  tQ,  believe 
Keating,  (Book  2.  p.  103)  Christian*  bishop  of  Lismore,  was  then 
superior  of  all  the  monks  of  Ireland ;  but  Colgan  observes,  (AA. 
SS.  p.  65^.)  that  this  must  be  applied  merely  to  the  CisterdanSi 
to  whose  order  Christian  had  belonged.  It  must  also  be  remarked, 
that  Flathbert's  jurisdiction  could  not  have  been  intended  as  sub-^ 
versive  of  the  rights  of  the  abbot  of  Hy  over  the  Irish  Colum- 
bians. 

(29)  See  Harris  {Bishops,  p.  59  and  467.)  from  the  Annals  of 
the  Priory  of  AlUsaints  at  A.  1158. 

(30)  The  Annals  now  mentioned,  and  those  of  Innisfallen  at  A 
1158.  The  former  Annals,  as  quoted  by  Ware  and  Harris, 
{Bishops  at  his  name)  call  him  Chief  elder  ofMunster,  a  learned 
and  liberal  man,  especially  to  the  poor, 

(31)  Ware  and  Harris,  at  Archbishops  of  CasheL 

(32)  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  A,  1158. 

(33)  I  do  not  find  any  mention  of  Aghadoe  in  Yftae  or  Colgan* 
Harris  speaks  of  it  {Bishops  at  Ardfert)  f<Nr  the  first  time  at  A* 
1588,  as  if  united  with  Ardfert.  It  does  not  occur,  as  fibr  as  I  can 
discover,  in  any  old  catalogue  of  the  Irish  sees.  Tha«  was  an 
old  abbey  at  Aghadoe,  in  which  Aodh  O'Oonoghue,  a  grandson 
of  Auliffe-mor  above  mentioned,  was  buried  in  1231.  (Archdall 
at  Aghudoe,)  Smith  says,  {History  of  Kerry,  p.  147.)  that  its 
cathedral  was  dedicated  to  St.  Fmnian..   This  was  the  St.  Finnian, 
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Bwwa^  (be  IqxTf  who  fotuided  the  monasteiy  of  IpnisfoHeii. 
Aecpriling  to  Smith  (i&.  p.  67.)  the  diocese  of  Agha4oe  cmn^ 
prised  the  louthem  part  of  Kerry,  while  the  northaro  port 
belonged  to  that  of  Ardfert.  He  adds,  that  in  the  Register's  books 
ihofG  Is  no  distinction  between  the  parishes  belonging  to  tlie  re- 
^ectivesees. 

.  (34)  This  deed  is  referred  to  by  Ware,  (Antig,  cap.  26-  at 
County  of  Down^  Neuory^)  and  caUed  a  charter  of  foundation^ 
It  is  aititled  Charta  abbatiae  de  N^wr^,  and  may  be  seen  in  the 
Monast.  Anal.  vol.  2.  j9.  lOSl.)  and  in  Dr«  0'Coner*s  2.  Proleg. 
to  Rer,  Hib.  Script,  p.  158.  In  it  the  king  says,  that  he  has 
grasted  and  exMriirmed  to  die  monks  senriag  God  in  Nyvorcintrac- 
ta  (Newiy)  the  town-land  O'Cormaic,  where  was  founded  the 
monastery  Atheradun,  and  also  those  vi  Enaratha,  Crumgleaii, 
Cai^elasiagftn,  Lnanelle,  0»a*Dniinifomacta,  &c.  &c.  tpg^b^r 
wifh  tibetj^  wsMrs,  woods,  mffls,  &c.  He  ihm  speaks  of  the  ^- 
b^)  as  }f  he  were  the^onginai  fomider  o£  it^  and  states  that  he 
ka^  taken  iShe  ttuuiks  under  his  protection ;  ^'  Et  pUa  ipsum  mo* 
Totsterium  YbturcmtraetM  {iiMi&er  name  for  Newiy)  mera  mea. 
•oduntMe  c^m&emh  ip$(»  mdnacksiSy  tatnguatn  JUws  el;  domeMicos 
fdeiy  mb  prateciiane  mea  tiUeepiT  Among  the  witnesses,  whose 
names  «re  s^ned  to  tias  charter^  wi^e  Gilla-Mac-Li^  (Gelaaius) 
archbishop  of  Armagh;  Aed  O'Killedy,  bishop  of  Er^siU 
(Clegher) ;  Mufiach  O'Coffiiy  (JMuredach  O'Cobthaich),  bishop 
of  Tireheogain  (Ardstraw,  see  Nat.  100.  .to  Chap,  xxvii.) ;  ^e- 
fissa  Ma6  In  dcmg^fcdr^  bishop  of  Ultenia  ( Ulidia  or  Down) ; 
SEiid  Gilldcomida  (TOeaan,  bi8hq>of  Tirconail  (Eaphoe).  Then 
eome  the  names  of  dyrer^prinoes^od  nobles.  If  the  monaet^fy 
of  Newry  was  founded  at  the  same  time  that  the^e  ,grant9'  were 
made,  its  foundation  could  not  have  beeii  .prior  to  1 156}  unless 
it  might  be  said,  which  it  would  be  hard  to  su[^se,  that  Mur- 
toghf^>r  Maiime  O'LaiighHB  assumed  the  tkle  of  king  of  o^  Jre- 
afid  IttSm^  Hie  doatkof  Tof^h  O'Conor.  Jn,the  h}^thesis  of 
fiie^  eijddwmeots,  'and  the  fotnd^on  haviog  ti^Nen^place  about 
t>ne  aAd  tlie  same  time^  we  oaniDot  admit  the  sUtement  of  .the 
AmnAfeof  Maiy'sabb^,  which  asa^n  the  ibfrndationto  A1153. 
Ware  4iAd  ki<M»  Coenobia  Ci^emenm,  pubjished  in  1626^  af- 
Ibced  it  to  1 144. ;  init  4^teiwards,  when  .tireattja^  of  it.in  his  Anti- 
"qcdties,  fh&^4ii^)Ym  ^narka^^data  for  i^  and  says,  l^t  it.was 
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ftnAded  hj  MaittfM  MacHLogiOin,  king  ^  bdtakd}  $aA$1  Bi- 
shops of  Raphoe  (GUbM  (yCaranJ  be  ndgm  Mmvke^s  (terMir 
lo  idbout  1160;  A  sttosig  difflcultjr,  ho«rev€r,  oocurt  from  its  being 
said,  that  Finn  Mao-Kienan,  alias  Mac^TtBtomOf  bishop  of  KB* 
dare,  who  had  assisted  at  the  council  of  Kells  in  1152,  (see  Chap, 
zxvii.  §.  14.  and  ib.  Not.)  had  been  abbot  of  the  house  of  Newiy 
TV.  7%.  p.  650.  where  he  is  called  son  of  Goitnan,  atid  Wot 
Bishops  of  Kildarey  who  makes  hkn  abbot  of  Viride  lignum,  &M 
ky  Kewry.    Now  if  finn  had  been  abbot  ihete  befone  he  becsttie 
a  bishop,  the  abbey  must  have  been  founded  befbre  1152>  which 
would  make  it  earlier  dian  even  the  Annds  ef  Mar}'*4  abbey 
have  it    It  is  difficuK  toreconcSe  diese  MBtements.    M%hl  Filtts 
althou^  bishop  of  Kildare^  harre  beeto  appointed  to  the  gotttf»- 
tnent  of  the  libbey  of  Newry  afler  its  foundation  by  Murtogh 
Mac  Logfalin  ?    It  was  not  unusual  for  bishops  to  superastond  tto- 
nasteries.    For  instance  St.  Malachy,  while  ImsIm^  of  Connor, 
#as  also  abbot  of  Bangor.    Or  may  we  scippoae,  lliat  Fhin  semfe 
time  before  his  death  resigned  his  see  and  withdrew  to  Newiy? 
In  either  of  these  suppositions  the  monastery  murt  hsKre  oxb^ 
before  1160,  diat  being  the  year,  in  whidi  Rnn  cSed.    Or,  ad- 
mitting that  he  was  an  abbot  bdbre  he  was  raised  ix>  Ae  epsoO' 
pacy,  might  it  be  that  he  governed  die  monastery  calM  Aihef- 
athiuy  which  seetns  to  have  been  prior  to  that  *6if  Newry,  and  of 
whidi  the  latter  was  perhaps  a  oontiitnation.    In  this  case  it  tnay 
be  conjectured,  that  Fhm  Was  cafled  abbot  of  Newfy,  inasmiidi 
as  the  monks  Of  Atherathin  might  havfe  been  removed  to  it.    % 
it  as  it  may,  and  stipposing  that  Finn  had  been  an  aibbot  eeme 
time  or  other,  the  found^on  of  the  abbey  of  Newry  eannot,  I 
think,  be  placed  earlia*  than  about  1 157. 

(55)f  The  date  maiked  fbr  Kyrie  eleison  in  the  Annals  Of  Htai/s 
fibbey  is  A,  IIM,  and  is  followed  by  Ware  {Antiq.  edp.  Sd.) 
Harris,  ^c.  Odomey  is  near  the  river  Bride  in  the  bovony  of 
Clanmanrioe.  I  suppose  it  was  on  this  account  tbitt  Alefnand  ilt- 
fributed  the  foundation  of  this  monastery  to  the  FitenaurdDe'Ai^ 
ihily.  Wa#  he  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  that  dierewereno 
Fitzmaurices'in  Ireland  hi  the  jeta  1154? 

(36)  Tr.Th.p.S09. 

(^)  Wfioe,  Bishops  OiChifne.    Harris  ^ds,  that  bdie  Am. 
nals  of  Innisialten  he  is  caUed  Dudreifh  Bbbot  of  Cltinim)ami. 
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(38)  Ware,  ib*  at  Ktldare.    See  nxxe  above  Aof*  S4.    The 
Annals  of  Innigfallen  have  his  death  also  at  A.  1 160* 

(39)  Said  Annals  ih.  and  also  (A A.  SS.  p.  52  and  200.)    He 
died  cm  the  17th  of  December. 

§•  VI.  The  death  of  several  Irish  prelates  are 
marked  at  A*  116K  Among  them  was  Gregory, 
the  first  archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  departed  this 
life  on  the  8th  of  October,  after  a  long  incumbency 
of  forty  years.  (40)  He  is  represented  as  having 
been  a  prudent  and  learned  man.  Likewise  the  first 
archbishop  of  Tuam,  Aedan  O'Hoisin,  who  is  much 
praised  for  his  piety,  learning,  and  liberality,  died 
in  this  year,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  cathedral 
under  a  monument  inscribed  with  an  Irish  epitaph. 
He  was  immediately  succeeded  By  Catholicus  or 
Cadia  O'Dubhai.  (41 )  Next  comes  Teige  or  Thady 
O'Lonargan,  bishop  of  Killaloe,  a  learned  and  cha- 
ritable man.  (42)  Brendan  the  bishop  of  Kerry  or 
Ardfert,  who  had  attended  at  the  council  of  Kells, 
died  also  in  the  same  year  on  the  2Sd  of  September, 
and  was  buried  at  Ardfert.  (43) 

The  see  of  Dublin  being  now  vacant,  several 
competitors  started  for  it ;  but  the  electors  fixed  their 
e^es  upon  the  holy  abbot  of  Glendaloch,  Laurence 
O'Toole,  who  for  a  long  time  resisted  their  proposal 
and  wishes,  but  at  length  was  forced  to  submit,  and 
was  consecrated  archbishop  in  the  cathedral  of  Dub- 
lin by  Gelasius  the  primate,  accompanied  by  many 
bishops.  (44)  This  was  in  the  year  1162.  (45) 
The  original  name  of  this  great  and  good  man  was 
Lorcariy  (46)  and  he  was  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
the  O'Tuathals,  being  the  youngest  son  of  Muriar- 
tach  O'Tuathal,  prince  of  Imaly,  or  Imaile,  in  the 
now  county  of  Wicklow.  (47)  His  mother  was  of 
the  equally  great  family  of  the  Hy-Brins,  now  usu- 
ally  called  Byrne.  (48)  Lorcan  or  Laurence  re- 
mained with  his  parents  until  he  was  about  ten  years 
old,  when  he  was  given  as  a  hostage  by  his  father  to 
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the  king  Dierrait.  (49)  This  wicked  king  bore  a 
great  hatred  to  Muriartach,  and  sent  the  boy  to  a 
barren  district,  where  he  was  treated  with  great 
cruelty.  His  father,  on  being  apprized  of  it,  seized 
upon  twelve  of  Diennit's  soldiers,  and  threatened  to 
put  them  to  death,  unless  his  son  was  restored  to 
him.  Diermit  alarmed  at  this  menace,  and  knowing 
that  Muriartach's  territory  was  impregnable  and  could 
defy  all  his  power,  thought  it  adviseable  to  dismiss 
Laurence,  and  sent  him  not  to  his  father,  but  to  the 
bishop  of  Glendaloch  under  the  condition  of  getting 
back  his  twelve  soldiers.  The  good  bishop  kept 
Laurence  with  himself  for  12  days,  placing  him  un- 
der the  care  of  his  chaplain,  who  treated  him  very 
kindly,  and  instructed  nim  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  doctrine.  Laurence,  who  was  at  that  time 
J  2  years  old,  then  returned  to  his  father's  residence. 
(50) 

(40)  Ware,  i5.  at  Dublin.  In  divers  Irish  Annak  Gregory's 
death  is  placed  in  1162.  But  this  is  a  mistakey  owing  to  their 
liaviog  confounded  the  year  of  it  with  that  of  the  accession  of  his 
aucoeasor,  St.  Laurence  OToole,  which  was  in  1 162. 

(41)  Ware,  ib,  at  Tuam. 

(42)  Ware  (ib.  at  KiUaloe)  assigns  his  death  to  1161 ;  but  the 
Annals  of  Innisfallen  mark  it  at  A*  1 160. 

(43)  Ware  {ib.  at  Ardferi)  calls  him  Mel-Brendan  0*Ronan, 
and  strives  to  confound  him  with  MacRonan,  bishop  of  Clon- 
fert  But  we  have  seen,  {Not,  100  to  Chap,  xxvii.)  that  he  was 
mistaken  on  this  point.  Harris  adds,  that  Keating  called  him 
Mad  Breanuin  O'Ruanain.  His  wretched  translator  has  in^ 
deed  these  names,  which  he  took  from  Ware  with  some  alteration ; 
bat  Keating  himself  has  not,  who  gave  no  other  name  to  that  bishop 
of  Keny  than  Brendan^  as  appears  from  the  quotations  of  his  ori- 
ginal text  by  Colgan. 

(44)  Vita  S.  Laurentiif  cap.  10.  This  Life  was  written  by  a 
Canon  Regular  of  £u,  in  the  diocese  of  Rouen,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Normandy,  not  many  years  after  the  saint  had  died  in  the  mo- 
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xmitffj^  of  tivH  pbK».     It  tos  been  publish^  bjr  SutkiB^  f^m^ 
pubBsbcd  by  If  em^baio  in  hjt^  Fhrilegium. 

(^)  Pour  M wim  rv'*  3^^'^  ^'^  P-  909*  ^^^  irclibkkfp9  (f 
jDuMin  At  LaureMce  (yTook^ 

(M)  Four  MastaH>  i&*  iiar««n  wvis  ktiouEed  into  iMurmtiiu. 
In  the  quoted  Ub  /^ci^^)  tbece  U  »  rkUculoiyi  stoiy  9bout  hv 
jnnDg  baen  odled  Lmremtm  froip  iwrW)  laurel. 

(47)  In  aaidt  L&  /"oi/?.  1.)  Iva  fiiiter  is  called  Muriartadk 
i^TMl,  and  Ib  ovide  king  of  I^oiuiter.  Tbis  is  a  loisl^e ;  for 
iUbe  0*Tuadial  oounbry  vas  &r  firam  compriziag  all  that  province. 
]n  Butler's  Life  of  Sl  Launence,  at  14  NoTeidbery  tbepriiwipality 
of  Munertaeb  or  Maurioe  is  said  to  have  beai  in  the  vicinity  of 
DubUm.  But  knaile,  or,  as  usuaUy  calledi  the  Gien  of  Imaile, 
is  several  miles  fxoai  Dublb,  lying  to  tlie  S.  W.  of  Glendaloeh, 
and  stvetching  to  near  tiie  town  of  Donaid. 

(48)  The  aathor  of  the  Vit.  8.  L.  says  (cap.  1.)  that  the  saint^ 
mother  was  cafled  Inian  Ivrieny  that  is,  as  he  adds,  doughs  of 
a  prince.  But  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  words,  whichougbt 
to  be  translated  daughter  of  Hy^Brin  or  (f  Briny  from  the  Irish 
Ittgean,  pronotmced  like  Iniany  a  daughter,  and  Ivrteuy  that  is, 
Htf-Brin.  It  is  stnoige,  that  Hanis  did  not  see  into  this,  «phen 
ijuoting  (Arebhisihops  of  Dublin  at  Ixiurencey  ^.)  the  pfU9sage 
of  that  author.  In  a  note  to  the  Life  in  Butler  I  find,  jnstead  of 
Hy-Brin  or  O'Brin,  alias  Byrne,  the  name  written  O'Brian^ 
This  is  wrong ;  fer  the  O'Brians  weie  a  quite  distinct  family,  being 
of  the  Dalcassian  princes  of  Munster,  whei>eas  the  O'Brins  wme 
4E>rig|inaIly  a  Leinster  house,  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  ce» 
lebrated  king  Bnmdubh,  who  was  killed  about  the  year  606. 

(49)  This  Di^fidit  is  usually,  and  I  thmk  justly,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  famous  Dermod  Mac-Morougfa,  king  of  Letnatcr, 
although  Usher  (SyUog.  Not.  ad  No^  48.)  makes  him  a  dif- 
fsrent  person.  But  I  -believe  be  was  mistaken.  Mac  Mopoi^ 
was  king  of  Ldnster  at  the  time  that  -St.  Laurence  was  ten  years 
old 

(50)  VU.  S.  L,  cap.  $.  The  then  bishop  of  Glend^oeh  w«s 
apparently  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Gilla-na^Naomh  Laig- 
nedi,  who  assisted  at  tiie  eoundl  of  Kells;  but  hts'  name  is  not 
known. 
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§.  vn.  After  some  days  his  father,  taking  Lau- 
i^nce  with  hitn,  paid  a  visit  to  the  bishop  of  Glen* 
diddeh,  and  proposed  to  him  to  inquire,  by  casting 
tng  lots,  which  of  his  sons  he  should  dedicate  to  the 
ecSe^iastical  state.    Laurence,  on  hearing  this,  is 
reported  to  have  laughed,  and  said ;  "  Father,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  casting  lots  j  if  you  allow  me,  I 
will  embrace  it  with  pleasure."     The  father  smiled, 
and  the  bishop  and  others  present  were  rejoiced  to 
find,  that  a  boy  of  such  high  line^e  should  offer 
himself  for  the  service  of  the  Church.     His  father 
then,  consenting  with  joy,  and  taking  him  by  the 
right  hand,  offered  him  to  God  and  St.  Coemhgen 
the  patron  of  Glendaloch,  recommending  him  to  the 
care  of  the  bishop  for  his  instruction  in  learning  and 
piety.     Under  his  tuition  and  protection   Laurence 
made  great  progress  in  the  religious  duties  and  ac- 
quirements necessary  for  a  clergyman;    but  after 
some  years  he  lost  this  worthy  friend  and  master, 
tvho  was  carried  off  by  death.  (51)     Yet  he  still  per- 
severed in  his  pious  pursuits,  and  continued  to  im- 
prove in  virtue,  so  that  after  some  time  he  was,  when 
25  years  of  age,  elected  abbot  of  the  monastery  of 
Glendalbch,  which  was  distinct  from  the  bishopric. 
(52)     This  abbey  was  very  rich,  and  it  had  been  the 
custom  to  choose  for  its  abbots  men  of  the  highest 
families,  who  might  be  able  to  protect  the  adjacent 
country.     Laurence  made  the  best  possible  use  of 
Uie  wealth  of  the  monastery,  distributing  it  among 
crowds  of  distressed  and  poor  persons,  who  were  aN 
'dieted  by  a  dreadful  famine,  that  raged  throughout 
all  ihat  district  for  four  years.  (53)     He  used  to  pro- 
vide them,  by  means  of  his  monks^  with  corn  and 
other  necessaries,  and  his  liberality  was  so  extensive, 
that  at  length,  the  riches  of  the  abbey  not  being  suf* 
fi<;ient  for  the  wants  of  the  poor,    he  distributed 
among  them  a  treasure^  which  his  father  had  left 
with  him  in  deposit.     He  was,  however,  as  great 
atid  holy  men  usually  are,'  reviled  by  certain  false 
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and  envious  brethren,  but  who  with  all  their  malig- 
tiity  could  not  find  any  thing  in  his  conduct  deserv- 
ing  of  reproach.  By  dint  of  prayers  he  cleared  the 
country  from  some  powerful  robbers,  who  were  over- 
taken by  the  divine  vengeance.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  first  four  years  of  his  administration  tranquillity 
was  restored,  and  a  very  abundant  harvest  ensued ; 
yet  Laurence  still  continued  his  largesses  to  the  poor/ 
and  set  about  building  churches.  About  this  time 
the  then  bishop  of  Glendaloch  died,  and  every  one 
called  out  for  Laurence  as  his  successor.  But  he  re- 
fused to  accept  of  the  appointment,  Reusing  him- 
jself  on  his  not  having  as  yet  reached  the  age  required 
for  a  bishop.  (54)  Some  years  after  these  occur- 
rences Gregory,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  died,  and 
Laurence  was,  as  we  have  seen,  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. (^55) 

(51)  lb.  capp.  4-.  5. 

(52)  In  Butler's  life  this  matter  is  not  stated  correctly.  In 
it  we  read ;  "  Upon  the  death  of  the  bishop  of  Glendaloch,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  abbot  of  the  monastery,  Laurence,  though 
but  25  years  old,  was  chosen  abbot,  and  only  shunned  the  epis- 
copal dignity  by  alleging,  that  the  canons  require  in  a  bishop  thirty 
years  of  age."  Now  in  the  first  place  there  is  no  authority  for  say- 
ing that  the  bishop  was  also  abbot  of  the  monastery.  What  the 
I^atin  Life  has  is  merely,  that  thefe  were  in  the  church  of 
Glendaloch  both  an  episcopal  see  and  an  abbey ;  but  it  does  not 
state,  that  any  bishop  possessed  them  both  together.  On  the 
contrary  it  constantly  represents  them  as  quite  distinct,  and  in- 
forms us,  (cap.  6.)  that  the  abbey  was  far  more  wealthy  than  the 
see.  Nor  had  Butler  any  reason  for  supposing,  that  it  was  upon 
the  death  of  the  bishop  that  Laurence  was  chosen  abbot ;  and 
probably  a  considerable  time  elapsed  between  said  death  and 
Laurence's  promotion  to  the  abbacy.  Next  comes  a  great  mistake 
in  Butler's  imagining,  that  the  bishop,  afler  whose  death  Laurence 
shunned  the  episcopal  dignity,  was  the  same  as  the  one,  by  whom 
he  had  been  instructed,  and  afler  whose  death  he  became  abbot ; 
as  if  the  appointment  to  the  abbacy  and  the  offer  of  the  bishopric 
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had  taken  place  at  die  same  time.  Laurence  wasi  as  wlU  be  soon 
seen;  abbot  fbr  four  years  before  he  refused  to  accept  of  the  see^ 
that  became  vacant  at  the  end  of  them  by  the  death  of  the  bish<^, 
who  consequently  was  not  the  one,  whp  had  been  his  master,  but 
his  successor. 

(53)  I  do  not  know  why  Butler  has  four  months  instead  of  four 
^ears;  for  in  Messingham's  edition  of  the  Latin  Life  four  years 
are  mentioned  in  cap.  6.  and  cap,  9* 

(54f)  Vit.  S,  L,  cap,  10.  Laurence  was  then  only  29  years  old, 
havmg  been  appointed  abbot  at  the  age  of  25*  That  foul- 
mouthed  liar  Ledwich  gives,  (Antiq,  Sfc.  p.  48.)  as  the  reason  of 
Laurence  not  having  accepted  jof  the  see  of  Glendaloch,  that 
*^  his  ambition  a^ired  to  an  lugher  dignity — tlie  pall  and  the  see 
"  of  Dublin,  and  he  soon  attained  them.''  But  he  did  not  soon 
att^on  th&a ;  for  some  years  intervened  before  he  became  arch* 
hishop  of  Dublin.  What  idea  could  he  have  had  at  that  time 
of  his  ever  being  chosen  to  govern  the  Danish  city  of  Dublin,  he 
a  Tuathal,  an  OToole  ?  It  is  as  clear  as  day  light  that,  instead  of 
having  an  eye  to  that. situation,  he  was  forced  to  submit  to  it,  the 
pTi^sal  relative  to  it  having  come,  without  liis  knowledge,  from 
the  electors  of  Dublin.  The  fact  is,  that  Laurence  did  not  wish  to 
be  a  bishoj^at  all.  Many  a  conscientious  man  may  agree  to  being 
made  abbot;  but  holy  men  do  not  aspire  to  bishoprics.  Harris 
wiu  much  more  honest,  who  says,  (ArMishaps  of  Dublin  at 
Laurence)  that  **  he  could  not  have  the  opportunities  of  exerting 
his  strong  disposition  to  charity,  when  bishop  of  Glendaloch,  as  he 
had  when  abbot ;  because  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric  were  in- 
finitely inferior  to  those  of  the  abbacy."  The  bishop,  in  whose 
stead  it  was  proposed  to  i^>point  Laurence,  was,  I  am  sure,  GriUa 
na^Naomh,  mentioned  above  Not.  50.  In  what  year  he  died  I  do 
not  find;  but  it  must  have  been  between  1152  and  1161*  the  year 
of  the  deatli  of  Gregory  of  Dublin. 

(55)  Butler  is  wrong  in  stating  that  St.  Laurence  was  only 
thhty  years  of  age  about  tiie  time  of  Gregory's  death.  This  can- 
not agree  with  the  Latin  life,  which  states  (cap,  10.)  that  a  no  short 
time,  tton  breve  tempiUy  elapsed  between  the  time  of  Laurence's 
refiising  the  see  of  Glendaloch  and  that  of  the  death  of  Gregory. 
Now  Laurence  was  29  years  old  when  he  made  that  refusal,  and 
in  Butler^s  hypothesis  only  one  year  would  have  passed  between  it 
VOL,  IV.  N 
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and  saiddealh*  But  sordy  80  short  ft  space  would  not  have  been 
called  a  nan  breve  tempui;  at  how  could  the  author  cf  saad  Life 
have  said  (cap.  SS.)  that  he  died  full  of  days,  plenus  dierum^  if  he 
was  only  about  tbkty  when  he  became  ardibislH^  of  DubHn  ?  For 
in  this  case  he  would  not  have  outlived  the  age  of  fifty,  whereas 
his  incumbency  b^an  in  1162,  and  he  died  iii  1180.  Accord* 
ingly  Hards  was  right  fib. )  in  redwning  some  years  between  his 
refusal  of  the  see  of  Glendaloch  and  the  death  of  Gregory. 

§•  VIII.  In  the  same  year  1162  Geksius  of  Ar* 
magh  'held  a  «ynod  at  Clane  in  the  new  county  of 
Kildare,  which  was  attended  by  06  bishops,  many 
abbots,  and  other  clergymen.     After  enacting  seve- 
ral decrees  relative  to  Church  disciplifle  and  mo- 
rals, it  was  ordered,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  synod,  that  far  the  future  no  one  should  be  ad- 
mitted a  Fer-leghinn^  that  is,  a  professor  or  teacher 
of  theology,  in  any  church  in  Ireland,  unless  he  had 
previously  studied  for  some  time  at  Armagh.  (56) 
When  returned  to  his  diocese  Gelasius  did  not  re- 
main idle,  but  immediately  made  a  visitation  of  it, 
exerting  himself  most  strenuously  to  correct  what* 
ever  abuses  fell  in  his  way.  (57)     To  said  year  1 1 62 
is  assigned  the  death  of  Uathasac  a  scholastic  of 
Derry;  (68)   As  soon  as  St.  Laurence  was  placed  on 
the  see  of  Dublin,  Dermot  Mac-Mtirrogh,  king  of 
Leinster,  forced  upon  the  monks  of  G^ndaloch  a 
certain  person,  as  their  abbot,  in  opposition  to  the 
reclamations  and  ancient  privilege  of  the  clergy  and 
people,  who  used  to  elect  the  abbot  of  that  monas- 
tery.    But  he  was  afterwards  put  out,  and  in  his 
stead  was  appointed  Thomas,  a  nephew  of  the_saint, 
and  an    excellent  and  learned  young    man.  (59) 
Meanwhile  St  Laurence  was  busily  employed  in  at- 
tending to  the  government  of  his  diocese,  being  par- 
ticularly anxious  for  the  regular  and  cbnstant  cele- 
bration of  the  Church  offices.     Not  long  after  his 
accession  he  induced  the  Canons  of  Christ-church, 
'who  were  until  then  Secular  canons,  to  become 
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Canons  Regular  of  the  congi'egation  of  Aroasia. 
(60)  He  himself  took  the  habit  of  the  order,  which 
he  used  to  wear  under  his  pontifical  dress  over  a 
hair  shirt,  arid  observed  its  rules  as  much  as  he 
could,  observing  silence  at  the  stated  hours,  and 
almost  always  attending  along  with  them  at  the 
midnight  offices,  after  which  he  often  remained 
alone  in  the  church,  praying  and  singing  psalms 
until  day  light,  when  he  used  to  take  a  round  in  the 
church-yard  or  cemetery,  chaunting  the  prayers  for 
the  faithful  departed.  Whenever  it  was  in  his 
power,  he  ate  with  the  Canons  in  the  refectory, 
practising,  however,  austerities,  which  their  rule 
did  not  require  ;  for  he  always  abstained  from  flesh- 
meat,  and  on  Fridays  either  took  nothing  at  all,  or, 
at  most,  some  bread  and  water.  Yet  occasionally  he 
entertained  rich  and  respectable  persons,  treating 
them  sumptuously,  while  he  contrived  to  touch  the 
poorest  sort  of  food,  and,  instead  of  wine,  to  drink 
wine  and  water,  so  much  diluted  that  it  had  merely 
the  colour  of  wine.  And  as  to  the  poor  there  were 
no  bounds  to  his  charity.  Among  his  other  acts  of 
beneficence  he  took  care  to  see  fed  in  his  presence  a 
certain  number  of  thena  every  day,  sometimes  sixty 
or  forty,  and  never  fewer  than  thirty.  He  delighted 
in  retiring  now  and  then  to  Glendaloch,  and  used  to 
spend  some  time,  even  to  the  number  of  forty  days, 
in  an  adjoining  cave,  famous  for  the  memory  of  St. 
Coemhgen  or  Kevin,  in  fasting,  praying  and  con- 
templation, (61) 

(56)  Thus  the  Life  of  Gelaaius,  cap.  23.  and  the  4  Masters  ap, 
Tr.  Th.  p.  309.  But»  according  to  certain  anonymous  annals^ 
quoted  by  Harris,  (Bishops  at  Gdasins)  the  decree  was,  as  he  ex- 
plains it,  that  they  should  have  heeia  fostered^  or  else  adopted  by 
Armagh.  As  io  fostered  it  means  that  they  must  have  studied  at 
Armagh,  conformably  to  the  phrase  alumnusy  which  is  used  for  a 
student  in  a  univarsity  or  college ;  thus  ex,  c,  alumims  unwersitatis 
Parisienm  signifies  a  student  of  the  university  of  Fans.    But  the 

n2 
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words,  -adopted  by  Armagh^  indicate  a  class  of  persons,  wfio  had 
not  actually  studied  there,  but  who  should  be  approved  of  by,  to 
use  a  modem  technical  term,  the  faculty  of  Armagh,  and  autho- 
rized by  it  to  teach  theobgy  publicly,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
our  times^degrees  and  diplomas  are  taken  out  at  universities,  and 
in  many  of  them  are  granted,  after  previous  examination,  to  per- 
sons, who  had  studied  elsewhere.  It  is  very  probable,  that  the 
decree  of  Clane  did  not  require,  that  all  those,  who  might  after- 
wards be  appointed  public  professors  of  theology,  should  have  ac- 
tually studied  at  Armagh,  and  that  it  was  sufficient  that,  on  their 
capability  being  ascertained,  they  had  been  ^proved  of  by  the 
president  and  doctors  of  that  distinguished  school.  It  is  difficult 
te  think,  that,  while  there  were^several  other  great  schools  in  Ire- 
land, ex.  c.  Lismore,  Clonmacnois,  Clonard,  &c.  persons  of  as- 
piring genius,  bent  on  iropro^ng  themselves  in  theology,  would 
liave  been  forced  to  repair  from  all  parts  of  the  island  to  Armagh 
to  prosecute  their  studies  there.  It  was  a  sufficiently  high  compli- 
ment to  its  school  or  university  to  grant'  it  the  exclusive  privil^e 
of  approving  of  and  authorizing  persons  to  become  public  teachers. 
The  decree,  understood  in  this  manner,  was  a  very  wise  one,  inas- 
much as  it  served  to  uphold  uniformity  of  doctrine. 

(57)  Life,  &c.cap.25.  (58)  Tr.Th.p.6S2. 

(59)  f^ita  S,  S.  cap*  16.  The  time,  at  which  Thomas  became 
abbot  of  .Qlendaloch,  is  not  mariced ;  but,  Archdall  (at  Qlendaloch) 
assigns  it  to  j4.  D.  1 162.  This  is  a  mistake,  as  appears  not  only 
from  the  Life  now  referred  to,  but  likewise  from  the  circumstanoe, 
that  in  or  about  1166  the  abbot  of  Glendaloch  was  Benignus, 
whose  name  is  signed  to  the  foundation  charter  granted  at  that 
time. to  the  priory  of  All  Saints  near  Dublin.  (See  Harris,  Bishops^ 
p.  S75.)  Benignus  was  undoubtedly  the  abbot  forced  upon  the 
monks  by  king  Dermot.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Thomas  was 
abbot  prior  to  Benignus ;  for  it  is  plain  from  said  Life,  that  Thomas 
held  the  abbacy  for  several  years ;  and  consequently  he  must  be 
placed  after  Benignus.  Archdall  {ib,)  has  a  strange  statement,  re- 
lative to  that  abbey,  expressed  in  these  words ;  "  A>  1173.  Earl 
Richard,  king  Edward's  lieutenant  in  Ireland,  granted  to  Thomas, 
his  clerk,  the  abbey  and  parsonage  of  Glendaloch,  and  the  lands,*' 
&c.  In  the  first  place  there  was  no  king  Edward  at  that  time. 
By  Earl   Richard^  Archdall   must  have  meant  Strongbow;  but 
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how  will  this  agree  wi(h  his  telling  us  immediately  after,  that  the- 
English  adventurers  plundered  Glendalodi  in  II 76  ?  Which  shows, 
that  it  did  not  belong  to  any  Englishman  at  that  period.    Dr  Led^ 
wich,  quoting  the  Black  book  of  Dublin,  gives  {Antiq.  Sfc  p*  48. V 
a  more  minute  account  of  this  pretended  transaction.    He  says, 
that  "  in  1173  Richard  Strongbow-^ranted  to  Thomas,  nephew 
ef  Laurence  OToole,  the  abbey  and  parsonage  of  Glendaloch," 
and  that  the  charter  was  signed  by  Eva,  wife  of  Strongbow,  and 
other  witnesses.    If  the  Black  book  contains  what  he  states,  it 
contains  a  forgery.     Tliomas,  the  iiq>hew,  &c,  did  not  get  that 
abbey  from  Strongbow,  but,  as  expressly  mentioned  in  the  above 
quoted  Life  floe,  ciij  from  the  cleigy  and  people  of  Glendaloch. 
The  Dr.  himself  tells  us,  that  one  of  the  witnesses  to  that  deed 
maiked  Luke,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  whose  incumbency  b^an  in 
1228.    He  would  fain  change  Luke  into  Laurence,  that  is,  St.. 
Laurence  OToole.    But  the  truth  is,  that  tliis  was  a  grant  not  of 
Richard  Strongbow,  but  of  Richard  de  Burgo,  who  was  chief  go* 
vemor  of  Lreland  in  1227  and  1228.  (See  in  Ware's  and  Harris V 
Antiq.ihe  Table  of  the  Chief  Governorsy  Sfc.  of  Ireland.)    The 
&ct  is  thus  related  by  Archdali  fib.  J;  '<  A.  1228.     Earl  Richard, 
^  king  Henry  III.'s  Lieutenant  in  Ireland,  granted  to  Thomas, 
'*  his  clerk,  the  abbey  and  parsonage  of  Glendaloch,  together  with 
**  aU  its  appurtenances,  lands,  and  dignities,  situate  within  and 
*<  without  the  city  in  pure  and  perpetual  alms,"     The  deed  is  in^ 
Harris's  MS.  CcUectanea  al  A.  D.  1228,  copied  from  the  Black 
book  of  Dublin,  Lib.  nig.  Archiep.  Dublin,  fol.  92,  the  very  leaf, 
to  which  Ledwieh  refers.    It  mentions  the  numerous  lands,  &c^ 
&C.  and  privileges  belonging  to  the  abbey,  according  as  king  Der- 
nx>t  had  testified,  **  iicut  in  verbo  veriiatis  Diermicius  rex  tes" 
tatus  est."     Richard  is  called  simply  Count  witliout  any  addition 
indicating,  that  he  was  the  same  as  Strongbow.    Thomas  is  called 
his  beloved  and  spiritual  deik,  without  the  least  hint,  that  he  was 
the  nephew  of  Laurence  O'Toole.    The  names  of  the  witnesses 
are  Luke,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  countess  Eva,  Waiter  deRi* 
delly  Meiler  son  of  Henry,  and  Nicholas  a  clerk.    The  Dr.  makes 
Eva  the  same  as  the  wife  of  Strongbow ;  but  there  was  another 
Eva,  her  grand-daughter,  and  dau^ter  of  William.  Marshal  earl  of 
Pembiokei.    I  do  not  find  in  Harris  any  grant  made  in  1173  by 
Strongbow,  rgiame  to  Glendaloch.    It  is  plain,  notwithstanding 
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Ardidairs  imstake>  to  whicb  Ledwioh  added  drcumstanceB  of  his 
own,  that  the  grant  to  the  derk  Thomas  was  by  Richard  de  Burgo 
in  1228.  In  Strongbow*s  days  the  English  were  not  in  possession 
of  Glendaloch. 

(60)  lb.  cap.  11.  The  abbey  of  Aroasia  in  the  diocese  of  Arras 
had  bepn  founded  eighty  yeturs  prior  to  these  times.  (Fleury,  X* 
63.  §.25.) 

(61)  lb.  cap.  12.  down  to  17. 

§.  IX.  A  cathedral  was  erected  at  Deny  m  the 
year  11 64  by  the  new  bishop  of  that  see,  Flathbert 
O'Brolchan,   (62)  with  the  assistance  of  Maurice 
or  Murtogh  Mac-L^ugWin,   king  of  Ireland.  (63) 
Between  this  king  and  Eochad  king  of  Uiidia,  sod 
of  Dunslevi,  a  great  contention  had  broke  out,  and 
Eochad  in  revenge  for  some  injuries,  which  he  al- 
leged to  have  received  from   Murtogh,  plundered 
and  laid  waste  Dalrieda,  and  some  other  tracts  sub- 
ject to  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  Murtogh,  who 
incensed  by  these  proceedings  marched  with  a  great 
army  into  Ulidia,  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword  every 
thing,  except  the  churches,  declared   Eochad   de- 
spoiled of  his  kingdom,  and  carrying  off  the  nobles 
of  Ulidia  returned  to   Armagh.     While  he   was 
there,  Donagh  O'Kervaill,  prince  of  Ergall,    and 
Eochad  himself,  waited  upon  him,  and  together  with 
Gelasius  the  primate  and  the  clergy  of  Ulster -suppli- 
cated for  the  pardon  of  Eochad.     At  length  it  was 
obtained  in  1165,  Eochad  was  restored  to  his  king- 
dom, and  the  Ulidian  nobles,  on  giving  up  their 
children  as  hostages  to  Mac-Laughlin,  were  allowed 
to  return  home.     But  this  agreement  did  not  last 
'  long  ;  for  in  the  next  year,  owing  to  some  false  re- 
ports, as  if  Eochad'  had  violated  the  treaty,   Mac- 
Laughlin,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  got  his  eyes  put  out, 
Gelasius  was  sorely  afBicted  at  this  outrage,  and  se- 
veral princes  were  highly  incensed,  particularly  Do- 
nogh  0*Kervaill  of  Ergall,  who  raising  an  army, 
and  being  joined  by  the  forces  of  Hy-Briun  and 


Conmdone,   attacked  with  superior  numbers  Mac- 
Laughlin  at  Letter-liiin;  who,  afler  having  lost  many 
of  his  nobles,  fell  himself  in  the  field,  A.  D.  1 166. 
(64)    In  the'  same  year  Geiasius  met  with  another 
cause  of  grief,  the  dreadful  conflagration  of  Armagh, 
which  consumed  the  far  greatest  part  of  the  city, 
and  almost  all  the  churches  except  that  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul.  (65)     It  is  very  singular,  that  a  num« 
ber  of  towns  and  places,  distinguaahed  in  our  eccle- 
siastical history,  were  destrojned  by  fire  about  these 
times.     Thus  Emly  was  burnt  in  1162;  Glenda- 
loch  in  1163  ;  Clonfert,  Clonmaonois,  Louth,  Tuam, 
and  Tomgrany  in  J 1 64i ;  Ferns  in  1 1€5,  and  again 
in  1 166,  by  order  of  the  king  Dermod  Ma(;-Mo- 
roghy  lest  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Conna-' 
eians.     In  said  year  also  Loath  was  biunt  again. 
(66)     And  yet  I  do  not  find  any  .of  these  confiagra* 
tions  attributed  to  the  violence  of  contending  par^ 
ties,  or  to  malicious  or  voluntary  motives,  except  the 
second  one  of  Ferns.     The  death  of  Moeliosa  O'La- 
genan,  bishop  of  Emly,  is  marked  at  ^.  1 163 ;  Do- 
nogh  O'Brian,  bishop  of  KillaJoe,  Bt  A.  1 165  ;  (6?) 
and  that  of  Gilla  Mac- Aiblen,  bishop  of  Clonfert,  at 
M66.  (ff8) 

(62)  See  above  $.5. 

(63)  Ware,  Bishops  of  Dern/^  and  Harris,  (ib.  at  FlaMert 
(fBrolcan)  who  mentions,  that  in  the  anonymous  annals  the  king 
is  called  on  this  occasion  Murtogh  0*Nei).  But,  as  he  justly  ob- 
serves, this  king  was  also  an  0*NeU,,  although  lie  has  been  often 
called  (XLaughlin  or  Mac-LaugUin  fVom  his  grand&ther  Dcnnnald 
Mac-Laughlin,  who  was  ^ewise  an  O'Neillt  (Set  Chap.  xxiv. 

#H.) 

»(64)  Life  of  Gelasius,  capp»  d5-26.  Lettir4uin  is  these  said  to 
be  in  a  wild  tract  or  forest  call^  Fh^h^Huatnedhachm  Ulster, 
that  is,  as  well  as  I  can  judge,  somewhere  near  Loiigh<Neeg^. 
Hy-briuin  was  probably  that  of  Breifiie  (now  Cavan  and  Leitrim) 
and  Cmunacne  the  adjoining  one  of  Leitrim.  (See  Harris,  An$iq^ 
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cA.  7.)  Thqr  bdonged  to  CyRaarCs  who  was  hostile  to  the  king 
Murtogh  MaoLaiighlin, 

(65)  Life,  &a  MJ9.26.  It  is  odd,  that  Colgan  in  Tr.Th^p. 
309.  awigiis  this  great  fire  to  ^.  1167>  .althon||^  he  quotes  said 
Life,  which  has  it  at  1166. 

(€6)  See  Tr.  Th.  Ind.  Chran.  For  the  second  buroiiig  of  Fens 
see^il.  $iS.j9.  223. 

(67)  Ware,  BMopg  at  Endff  and  KiUdoe.  Hanris  adds,  that 
the  Annak  of  InnisfeUen  place  Madiosa's  death  in  1164,  and  that 
other  Irish  annals  assign  to  the  same  year  that  also  of  Donog^ 
O'Brian. 

(68)  Ware,  ih.  at  Clanferi.  He  has  this  hishop  oroneously 
also  at  Ardfert,  and,  I  believe,  for  no  other  reason  except  that 
he  found  him  called  comorban  of  Brendan.  '  For,  ais  Harris  ob- 
serves, (addition  t^.)  he  is  thus  mentioned  in  the  Annals  of  Innis- 
feUen; GiUa-mem^Aiblen  (/Hannicaday  eamarban  of  Brendan. 
But,  aldioo^  the  chordi  of  Ardfert  was  dedicated  to  St.  Bren- 
dan, who  was  a  Kerry  man,  yet  the  title  comorban  of  Brendan, 
constantly  means  the  bishop  of  ClonferL 

§•  X.  On  the  death  of  Murtogh  Mac-Laughlin 
the  influence  of  the  house  of  O' Conor,  revived,  and 
Roderic,  the  son  of  Turlogb,  and  king  of  Connaught, 
inarched  to  Dublin,  where  he  engaged  the  inhabit- 
ants in  his  cause,  and,  accompanied  by  a  party  of 
them,  proceeded  to  Ulster  and  was  there  submitted 
to  by  the  chieftains  of  the  province.  Returning 
thence,  and  having  among  his  auxiliaries  Tieman 
O'Ruarc,  prince  of  Bremiy,  he  overran  Leinster, 
was  recognized  as  their  chief  superior  by  the  lords 
and  nobles,  and  deposed  the  profligate  and  tyranni<» 
cal  king  of  Leinster,  Dermod  Mac-Murchard  or 
Mac-Mor(^h,  another  of  his  family  being  substituted 
in  his  place.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  dethrone- 
ment was  not,  as  vulgarly  supposed,  his  having  se- 
duced and  taken  away  Dearbhfhorguill  or  Dervorgal, 
daughter  of  Murcbad  or  Murtogh  O'Melaghlin,  king 
of  Meath,  and  wife  of  Tieman  O'Ruarc.  This 
crime  had  been  committed  several  years  before,  and 
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as  far  back  as  J.  1 153,  ^69)  at  a  time  when  O'Ruarc 
had  been  dispossessed  of  his  territories  by  Connaught 
and  Leinster  princes.  As  to  the  circumstances  con« 
nected  with  this  vile  business,  or  how  far  the  lady 
was  culpable,  this  is  not  the  place  to  inquire ;  and  I 
will  only  observe,  that  the  wicked  Dermod  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  O'Ruarc's  distressed 
situation  for  gaining  his  infamous  end.  O'Ruarc  on 
being  informed  of  it  was  greatly  provoked,  and,  hav- 
ing contrived  to  get  into  favour  with  Turlogh  O' Co- 
nor, then  king  of  Ireland,  applied  to  him  for  re- 
dress, who  marching  with  an  army  into  Leinster, 
rescued  Dervorgal  from  Dermod's  filthy  embraces  in 
the  year  1154,  and  gave  her  up  to  her  relatives  in 
Meath.  Thenceforth,  in  atonement  for  her  follies, 
she  distinguished  herself  by  pious  donations,  and  we 
have  seen  her  making  some  considerable  ones  in  1 157 
to  the  church  of  Mellifont.  (70)  On  the  death  of 
Turlogh  O' Conor  in  1156,  and  the  accescoon  of 
Murtogh  Mac-Laughlin  to  the  throne  of  Ireland, 
Dermod  attached  himself  to  the  new  king,  and  was 
in  the  habit  of  harassing  O'Ruarc.  But  the  death 
of  Mac-Laughlin  in  1 166  was  fatal  to  him,  and  the 
day  of  retribution  came  at  length  for  this  bad  man, 
when  O'Ruarc,  supported  by  Roderic  O' Conor, 
had  it  in  his  power  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  him 
in  1167,  the  year  in  which  he  was  deposed.  As  he 
was  hated  almost  by  every  one  both  in  Leinster  and 
elsewhere,  (71)  he  became  for  some  time  an  outcast 
and  a  vagabond.  (72)  Yet  Dermod  had  founded 
religious  houses.  The  oldest  of  them,  that  I  meet 
with,  was  the  nunnery  of  St.  Mai7  de  Hogges  (73) 
near  Dublin,  as  the  city  then  stood,  and  near  where 
the  present  church  of  St.  Andrew  is  situated.  He 
founded  it  about  1146  for  nuns  following  the  rule  of 
St.  Augustin  according  to  the  order  of  Aroasia. 
Gregory,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  St.  Malachy 
of  Armagh,  are  said  to  have  directed  the  building, 
and  to  have  been  benefactors  to  this  nunnery.     In 
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11^1  Dermot  sidbjected  te  it»  as  cell$,  two  other  quu- 
ii^es»  i^parently  of  his  own  foundation,  Kilclehin 
0(c  Kiideeheen  alias  De  Bello  portu^  in  the  now 
eoupty  of  Kilkeuny,  near  the  Suir  opposite  to  the 
city  of  W^terford^  and  Athaddy  somewhere  in  the 
n^w  county  of  Carlow#  (74)  In  the  sanie  year  I  i5l 
be  erected  and  endowed  the  abbey  De  Valk  salutis, 
that  is»  of  Bakin^as,  for  Cisterciaa  monks.  (75) 
'NexU  he  founded  and  richly  endow^  a  monastery 
for  Augustin  Cancms  at  FernSi  his  usual  residence, 
ia  probably  either  ll60  or  ll6l.  (76)  Dermod's 
last  foundation  was  the  priory  of  All  Saints  on  Hog- 
gin-green,  now  called  College-green,  then  outride 
Dublin,  and  on  that  part  of  it  where  Trinity  college 
stands.  He  established  it  either  a  short  time  before 
or  in  the  early  part  of  1166  for  Aroasian  Canons^ 
and  made  over  to  £dan  O^K^ledy,  bishop  of  Louth 
or  Clogher,  for  its  use  the  lands  of  Ballidubgail, 
(Balldoyle)  &c.  (77) 

(69)  Gerald  Bany^  usually  called  Giraldus  Caralu'eiisis,  at- 
tributes  (Hihemia  expugnaia,  Z«  1.  cap,  L)  the  puDiahment  in- 
flicted by  Roderic  O'Conor^  &c.  on  Dermod  to  his  having  taken 
away  O^Ruar^'s  wife,  as  if  only  a  very  short  time  had  intervened 
between  these  transactions.  Keating  has  the  same  mistake,  (Book 
%  p.  105.  Dublin  ed,  A.  1723)  which  he  seems  to  have  copied 
from  Giraldus,  and  introduces  O'Ruarc  applying  to  Roderic,  when 
king  of  Ireland,  fw  redress  for  the  injury  done  him.  But  O'Ruarc's 
wtfe  had  been  taken  out  of  Dermod's  hands  several  years  before 
Boderic  became  king  of  Ireland,  and  about  two  years  before  he 
WA9  even  king  of  Connaught.  Lelsmd,  who  treats  this  matter  with 
great  perspicuily,  ( History  qf  Ireland^  JBook  l*ch.  I,)  has  ably 
refuted  the  position  of  Giraldus. 

(70)  Above  ^.4. 

(71)  Giraldus,  although  partial  to  the  consequences  occasioned  by 
Defnod's  proceedings,  yet  gives  him  the  following  character  (Hib* 
€xp.  lu*  1.  cap,  6.) ;  ^'  Nebilium  oppressor^  humilium  erector,  in-- 

Jes^M  sui$i  eximis  aUenis.    Manus  omnium  contra  iptunif  et  ip^e 
€OfUrarim  omnu" 

(72)  See  more  on  these  subjects  in  Leland,  Book  l,ch.  I. 
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(73)  It  has  been  observed,  I  think  jusdy,  as  very  probable, 
that  Hoggis  was  not  originally  the  name  of  the  apotj  bat  that  it 
signified  virginSy  through  an  English  corruption  of  the  Iriih  word 
Ogh  a  virgin,  so  that  Si.  Mary  de  Hoggis  was  the  same  as  ^Si^ 
Mary  of  the  vitgins. 

(74)  See  Ware,  Antiq.  cap.  26.  at  Dublin  and  couwHes  of  KiU 
kmny  and  Carhw ;  also  Ardidall  at  DuUin  (St.  Mary  dt 
Hoggis),  Kilcleeheen,  and  Athaddy,  I  do  not  find  in  what 
part  of  the  county  of  Carlow  Athaddy  was  situated. 

(75)  Some  have  assigned  this  abbey  to  1 148,  as  Ware  states 
(ib,  at  County  of  fVickhm) ;  but  the  Annals  of  Mary's  abbey,  it- 
self a  Cistercian  house,  place  its  foundation  in  115 1.  Said  annals 
are  not  apt  to  be  wrong  in  middng  the  Cist^x^ian  establishments 
later  than  they  really  were. 

(76)  Ware  fib.  at  County  of  Wexford)  and  Harris  {Monasi.) 
say,  that  this  mcmastery  was  founded  about  1 158.    On  the  other 
hand  Ardidall,  (at  Ferns)  assign  it  to  i^r  4 166.  Both  these  calcu- 
lations are  wrong ;  the  former,  because  we  find  among  the  witnesses 
to  Dermod's  deed  of  foundation  Malachy,  bishop  of  Kildare.  Now 
this  Malachy,  who  is  sumamed  O'Brin  or  O'Bimy  was  not  bishc^ 
thei^  in  1158 ;  for  he  succeeded  Finn  Mac-Kienan,  who  cGed  in 
1160.  (Above  §.  5.)    Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  Finn  had  re- 
signed his  see  some  time  before  his  death*     (Compare  with  Nat. 
34.)    Should  this  be  admitted,  I  meet  with  nothing  to  set  aside 
Ware's  date.     At  any  rate  the  fi^undadon  could  not  have  been 
later  than  1161,  whereas  another  of  the  witnesses  was  St.  Lau* 
rence  OToole,  while  still  abbot  of  Glendaloch,  consequently  before 
1162.    And  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  the  error  of  Arphdall*s 
calculation.  Or  who  will  imagine,  that  Dermod  was  engaged  after 
1166  in  founding  monasteries  ?  Besides  it  is  well  known,  that  for 
some  time  afler  his  dethronement  in  1 167  he  was  concealed  in  that 
same  house  ^  of  Augustin  canons,  in  which  he  was  received  as 
having  been  the  founder  of  it.  (See  Ware's  Annals  of  Ireland  at 
A.  D,  1167 )    The  foundation  charter  of  this  monastery  may  be 
seen  in  the  Monasticon  Angl.  Vol.  2.  p.  1040.   ' 

(77)  The  charter  for  the  foundation  of  this  priory  is  in^Harris 
MS.  Collectanea  in  the  library  of  the  Dublin  Society.  It  is 
signed,  among  others,  by  Laurence,  archbishop  of  Dublin.  Ware 
[Antiq.  cap.  26.  at  Dublin)  and  Harris  (Monast.)  mark  this  house 
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at  1166;  but,  if  this  date  be  correct,  I  think  it  must  have  been 
in  the  early  part  of  said  year,  and  before,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  the  king  Murtogh  Mac-Loughlin,  Dennod  become  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  Roderic  O'Conor  and  O'Ruarc.  Edan^ 
bishop  of  Clogher,  is  in  that  deed  called  Dermod  s  confessor.  This 
was,  I  believe,  owing  to  Dermod  having,  in  his  visits  to  Mac- 
Laughlin,  occasionally  met  with  Edan  and  confessed  to  him ;  but 
it  is  more  than  probable,  that  this  intercourse  ceased  with  Mao- 
Laughlin's  death. 

§.  XI.  Roderic  0*Conor,  having  arranged  mat- 
ters in  Leinster,  went  to  Munster,  where  he  made 
some  regulations,  being  by  this  time  recognized  as 
king  of  all  Ireland.  He  then  returned  to  Meath, 
and  held  in  the  same  year  1 167  a  greatconvention  at 
Athboy,  which  was  attended  by  the  primate  Gela* 
sius,  St.  Laurence  O'Toole,  Cadla  O'Dubhtaigh, 
archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  many  others  of*  the  prin- 
cipal clergy  ;  as  also  by  Eochad  O'Dunslevi,  king  of 
Ulidia,  Dermod  O'Melaghlin,  king  of  Meath, 
Tieman  O'Ruairc,  prince  of  Bretfhey,  Donogh 
O'Kervaill,  prince  of  Ergall,  Reginald,  prince  or 
chief  of  Dublin,  Donogh  O'Foelain,  prince  of 
the  Desii,  together  with  many  noblemen  and  13,000 
horsemen.  In  this  convention  several  decrees  were 
made  or  renewed  relative  to  the  political  state  of  the 
country  and  to  ecclesiastical  discipline.  (78)  After- 
wards the  king  Roderic  compelled  the  people  of  Hy- 
falgia  (the  ancient  Offaly  in  Leinster)  to  restore  the 
cattle  and  other  property,  which  they  had  taken  from 
the  tenantry  of  Gelasius.  (79)  At  the  same  year  is 
marked  the  death  of  a  very  distinguished  holy  priest 
of  Armagh,  Moel-Michael  O'Dothecain  (80)  and 
likewise  that  of  O* Flanagan,  bishop  of  Cloyne.  (81) 
Flanachan  O'Dubhai^  bishop  of  Elphin,  died  in 
1168,  and  was  succeeded  by  Moeliosa  O'Connach- 
tain,  who  had  assisted  at  the  council  of  Kells,  under 
the  title  of  bishop  of  East  Connaught.  (82) 

Dermod  Mac-Morogh,  bent  on   recovering    his 
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kingdom,  and  not  caring  by  what  means,  set  out  for 
England  with  60  followers  in  1X68,  and  arrived  at 
Bristol.  Being  there  informed,  that  Henry  II.  was 
in  Aquitaine,  he  sailed  for  that  country,  and  when 
introduced  to  him,  offered  himself  as  his  vassal  and 
placed  his  kingdom,  in  case  he  should  be  reinstated 
in  it,  under  his  supreme  dominion.  Henry  pro- 
mised to  assist  him,  but  not  being  then  able  to  suc-> 
cour  him  with  any  considerable  force  gave  him  a 
letter  patent  directed  to  all  his  subjects,  English, 
Normans,  Welsh,  Scots,  &c.  encouraging  and  in- 
viting them  to  help  him  towards  the  attainment  of 
his  object.  (83)  Thence  Dermod  returned  to  Bris- 
to  and  negociated  with  Richard,  sumamed  Strong- 
bow,  Earl  of  Chepstow  or  Strigul,  who  promised,  on 
certain  conditions,  to  send  him  assistance  in  the 
course  of  the  following  spring.  He  then  went  to 
Wales,  and  there  engaged  in  his  cause,  on  pledging 
himself  to  reward  them  amply,  Robert  Fitz-Ste- 
phens  and  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald,  both  Normans  and 
maternal  brothers.  Having  made  these  arrange- 
ments, he  returned  to  Ireland  and  remained  during 
the  whole  winter  concealed  at  Ferns.  (84)  While 
waiting  for  his  Norman  auxiliaries,  he  was  near 
being  totally  ruined,  and  would  have  been  so,  had 
his  Irish  jopponents  used  greater  circumspection.(85) 

(78)  Life  of  Gelasius,  cap.  27.  and  Tr.  Th  p.  310.  This  as- 
sembly is  called  a  convention  of  the  clergy  and  princes  of  Leth- 
cuin,  or  the  northern  half  of  Ireland,  and  it  was  principally  so. 
For  the  only  person  from  the  South,  who  is  mentioned  as  present 
atit,  was  Donogh  O'Foelain. 

(79)  /6.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  see  of  Armagh  possessed 
lands  in  Leinster. 

(80)  Tr.  Th,  p.  309.  (81)  Ware,  Bishops  at  Clojfne. 
(82)  Ware,  ib.  at  Elphin.     To  what  I  have  said  elsewhere 

(Not,  106.  to  Chap,  xxvii.)  concerning  Flanachan  and  Moeliosa, 
their  sees,  and  the  hypothesis  of  Moeliosa  having  been  only  a  co- 
adjutor to  him  until  his  death,  I  may  here  add  that  it  is  probable, 
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that  Moeyoea  had  been  bishqp  ofRosooimiion,  wh3e  Flanachan 
was  bishop  of  Elphin,  and  that  the  union  between  the  two  sees 
did  not  take  place  until,  after  Flanachan's  death,  Moeliosa  became 
bii^bop  alao  of  Elphin,  afiter  which  the  united  sees  went  under  one 
name  either  of  Elphin  or  Roseamman.  Should  it  be  objected,  * 
that  they  must  have  Ik&i  united  before  the  council  of  Kells,  be- 
cause Rosconunon,  with  the  omission  of  Elphin,  is  reckoned 
among  the  suffiragan  sees  supposed  to  have  been  constituted  by 
that  council,  I  answer,  that  we  are  not  bound  to  believe,  that  the 
list  of  Cencius  Camerarius  (of  whidh  t6.)  was  exactly  the  same 
as  that  drawn  up  by  the  council.  Yet  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide 
upon  this  matter;  whereas  in  either  one  or  the  other  supposition  it 
can  be  easily  cleared  up. 

(83)  Giraldus  Cambr.  Hib.  expugn.  L,  1.  cap*  1.  Henry's  let- 
ter is  as  follows ;  <<  Henricus,  rex  Angliae,  dqx,  &c  Universis 
fdelibus  suis  Anglis,  Nonnannis,  Gu^densibus,  et  Scotis,  cuncds* 
que  nationibus  suae  ditioni  subditis,  salutem«-Cum  praesentes  ad 
▼OS  literae  pervenerint,  noverids  nos  Dermitium  Lageniensium 
prindpem  in  gnttiae  nostrae  et  benevolentiae  sinum  suscqnsse. 
Unde  et  quisquis  ei  de  amplitudinis  nostrae  finibus,  tamquam  ho- 
mini  et  Jideli  nostra,  restitutionis  auxilium  impendere  voluerit,  se 
nostram  ad  hoc  tarn  gratiam  noverit  quam  licentiam  obtinere/' 

(84)  Ware,  Annals  of  Ireland,  Introduction,  According  to 
him  Dermod  returned  to  Ireland  in  1168 ;  but  Leland  (History, 
&c.  ch.  1.)  says  in  1169. 

(85)  See  Leland,  ib. 

§•  XII.  In  1169  Roderic  0*Conor  added  to  the 
salary  of  the  chief  professor  of  Armagh  an  annual 
donation  of  ten  oxen,  and  by  a  deed,  which  he  pub« 
lished,  bound  his  successors  to  continue  the  same,  on 
condition  that  the  general  school  should  be  kept  up 
both  for  students  from  all  parts  of  Ireland  and  for 
those  from  Scotland.  (86)  It  was  in  this  year,  ac- 
cording to  several  authors,  and  in  the  month  of  May, 
that  Fitz-Sfeephen,  accompanied  by  Miler  Fitz-Henry, 
Milo-Fitz-David,  Herveyde  Monte  Marisco  (Mount- 
Morres)  and  several  other  horsemen  or  knights,  to* 
getherwith  360  soldiers  of  different  descriptionSi 
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landed  near  Bannow,  in  the  now  county  of  Wexford» 
being  the  first  of  the  Anglo-Normans  that  made  ati 
attempt  upon  any  part  of  Irekndtf  (87)    On  the 
next  day  Maurice  de  Prendergast  arrived  with  an 
additional  number  of  troops,  and  the  whole  army  was 
soon  after  joined  by  Dermod  himself  at  the  head  of 
five  hundred  of  his  best  Leinster  soldiers.     The 
united  body  then  marched  to  Wexford,  where  they 
met  with  a  very  sharp  resistance  from  the  Danish  in- 
habitants i  but  not  long  after  the  town  was  sur- 
rendered to  Dermod,  who,  according  to  promise, 
made  it  over,  together  with  two  .adjoining  cantreds, 
to   Fitz-Stephen  and   Fitz-Gerald.     He  gave  fdso 
some  lands  to  Hervey  de  Monte  Marisco.     After 
this,  being  joined  by  many  Irish  and  by  the  Wexford 
Danes,  they  advanced  into  Ossory,  whose  prince  was 
then  Donald  Mac-GilIa*Patric  (Fitzpatrick)  a  man 
very  obnoxious  to  Dermod.     They  were  repulsed  se- 
veral times  by  the  Ossorians,  who  would  in  the  end  have 
beaten  them  off,  had  they  not  imprudently  pursued 
them  into  a  plain,  where  they  were  overpowered  by 
the  cavalry.     Two  hundred  heads  of  the  Ossorians 
were  laid  at  Dermod's  feet^  who  repeatedly  leaped 
with  savage  joy,  and  actually  bit  off  the  nose  and 
lips  of  one  of  them,  which  had  belonged  to  a  man, 
whom  he  particularly  hated.     Yet  this  beastly  prince 
was  at  length  obliged  to  make  peace  with  Donald 
and  the  Ossorians.  (88)  MeanwhileRoderic  O'Conor* 
being  joined  by  several  Irish  princes,  raised  a  great 
army  and  marched  into  Leinster,  but  finding  Der- 
mod's  party,  which  many*  of  the  Irish  had  already 
forsaken,  and  his  foreign  auxiliaries  encamped  in  an 
almost  impr^nable  position  not  far  from  Ferns,  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  attack  them,  and  endea- 
voured  ;to  negociate    with  Fitz-Stephen  and  with 
Dermod  himself  for  the  departure  of  the  strangers, 
Dermod  seemed  willing  to  agree  to  Rodericks  pro- 
posals on  condition  of  being  reinstated  in  the  king- 
dom of  Leinster,  and  ei^en  delivered  up  an  illegiti* 
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mate  son  of  his  as  a  hostage  to  remain  with  Roderic. 
But  on  the  arrival  of  Maurice  Rtz-Gerald  at  Wex- 
ford, with  an  additional  body  of  auxiliaries,  he  broke 
his  word,  and  repaired  with  his  united  army  to  join 
him  in  that  town.  It  was  then  determined  to  march 
upon  Dublin,  the  environs  of  which  they  cruelly 
ravaged.  Dermodwas  soon  after  under  the  neces- 
sity of  accommodating  matters  with  the  citizens  of 
Dublin,  and  agreed  with  them  to  leave  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  to  Hasculph,  their  Danish  prince, 
under  fealty  to  himself.  For  at  this  time  Roderic 
0*Conor  was  making  war  on  Donald  O'Brian,  usu- 
ally called  king  of  Limerick,  but  in  reality  king  of 
North  Munster,  who  was  married  to  a  daughter  of 
Dermod,  and  had  entered  into  a  league  with  him, 
to  prevent  the  consequences  of  which  he  was  at- 
tacked by  Roderic.  Dermod  then  sent  Fitz-Ste- 
phen  with  an  army  to-  the  assistance  of  O'Brian, 
which,  united  with  his  forces,  forced  Roderic  to 
return  to  Connaught.  (89)  Thus,  while  the  infa- 
tuated Irish  were  fighting  among  themselves,  the 
common  enemy  was  making  his  way  towards  under- 
mining them  all. 

(86)  Life  of  Gelasius,  cap.  28.  and  Tr.  Tk.  p.  310.  Whether 
this  mode  of  contributing  to  the  emoluments  of  the  head  profes- 
sor was  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  money,  or  to  the  consideration  that 
payments  in  kind  are  less  variable  in  value  tlian  those  in  specie,  1 
am  not  able  to  tell. 

""  (87)  Ware,  Annals  &c.  at  Henry  11.  ch.  1.  He  assigns  their 
arrival  to  A.  1169,  as  does  also  0*Flaherty,  Ogygiar  Part.  in. 
cap,  94.  and  MS,  note  to  Tr,  Th,  /?.  310.  Colgan  {ib^  seems  to 
place  it  in  A.  1170,  although  in  the  dedication  of  the  work  he 
quotes  the  Irish  annals,  which  mark  the  arrival  of  a  fleet  from 
England  in  Ireland  at  1169.  Leland,  having  placed  Dermod's  re- 
turn to  Ireland  in  116^,  (see  Not.S4i)  affixes  (loo.  ck.)  the 
landing  of  Fitz  Stephen  to  the  following  year,  ue.  1170.  As 
I  am  not  writing  the  civil  history  of  Ireland,  I  shaU  not  enter  into 
a  controversy  on  tliis  subject ;  but  I  think  Ware's  and  O'Flaherty's 
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dates  mdre  correct,  and  will  follow  them.  I  must,  however,  add,  that 
also  Lord  Lyttleton  (History  of  king  Henry,  II.  Book  4. )  assigns 
the  arrival  of  Fitz-Stephens  to  A,  1 169.  I  pass  by  Keating,  or  lii^ 
wretched  translator,  who  (Book  2.  p,  107)  marks  it  at  1175. 
This  is  a  strange  blunder ;  for  afierwaixls  mention  is  made  of  1171 
and  1 172,  as  years  before  which  the  English  had  come  to  Ireland. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  typographical  error. 

(88)  See  Giraldus,  Hib.  exp.  Lyttleton,  and  Leland,  locc.  ciU* 

(89)  Ware,  Annals  at  A,  1169,  Lyttleton,  loc.cit.  &c.&c. 

§.  XIII,  Dermod,  elated  by  his  success,  took  it  into 
his  head  to  become  king  of  all  Ireland,  but  was  ad- 
vised to  wait  for  the  reinforcements,  which  Strong- 
bow  had  promised  to  send  him,  to  whom  he  accord- 
ingly wrote  a  very  pressing  letter,  urging  him  to  ful- 
fil his  promise.  After  some  time  Strongbow  dis- 
patched in  the  begii;ning  of  May,  A.  U,  11 70, 
Rayihond  le  Grose  with  some  knights  and  archers, 
who  landed  on  the  Wexford  coast  not  far  from  Wa- 
terford  under  a  rock  then  called  Dundolfi  (90) 
where  they  fortified  themselves,  expecting  the  arrival 
of  Strongbow.  They  were  soon  after  joined  by  Her- 
vey  de  Monte  Marisco  and  a  few  other  knights. 
The  citizens  of  Waterford  thought  it  adviseable  to 
attack  them  before  their  numbers  should  be  increased, 
and  being  joined  by  O'Faolain  of  the  Desies,  and 
0^  Ryan  of  Idrone,  (91)  crossed  the  Suir,  and  in- 
vested their  fort,  which  they  entered,  on  which  oc- 
casion some  desperate  fighting  ensued,  and  after  great 
loss  in  slain,  seventy  of  the  citizens  were  made  pri^ 
soners.  These  were,  on  the  advice  and  instigation 
of  Hervey,  and  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the 
valiant  Raymond,  most  cruelly  put  to  death  by  first 
breaking  their  limbs,  and  then  throwing  them  head- 
long into  the  sea.  (92)  In  ,the  course  of  the  same 
year  1170,  Strongbow  landed  near  Waterford  on  the 
23d  of  August,  with  about  1200  men,  200  of  whom 
were  knights.  (93)  Without  waiting  for  a  junction 
with  Dermod's  forces,  or  even  with  those  of  Ray- 
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mond,  which  were  still  In  the  fort,  he  attacked  Wa- 
terford,  and,  though  twice  repulsed,  took  it  by  storm 
on  the   25th.      The    inhabitants    were   dreadfully 
slaughtered,  and  on  his  taking  also  a  tower,  in  which, 
among  others,  were  Reginald  prince  of  the  Water- 
ford  Danes,  and  O'Faolain,  they  were  condemned  to 
death,  but  saved  through  the  intercession  of  Der- 
mod,  who  came  up  with  Fitz-Stephen  and  others  just 
after  the  victory.     Not  many  hours  afterwards  Eva, 
(94)   a  daughter  of  Dermod,  wiis,  according  to  a 
former  stipulation,  married  to  Stronjgbow,  and  they 
were  publiely  delared  heirs  to  king  Dermod.     But 
on  intelligence  being  received  that  Dublin  and  its 
governor  Hasculph  had  shaken  off  all  obedience  to 
Dermod,  he  and  Strongbow  hastened  to  march  to 
that  city,  leaving  a  garrison  at  Waterford.     Pro- 
ceeding by  mountainous  and  bye  ways  they  arrived 
under  the  walls  of  Dublin,  and  at  length,  owing  to 
the  bravery  of  Milo  de  Cogan  and  Raymond,  got 
possession  of  it }  Hasculph  and  many  others  having 
escaped  to  ships  lying  in  the  harbour,  and  sailed  to 
the  Northward.     Before  the  taking  of  the  city  St. 
Laurence  O' Toole  had  been  negociating  with  the 
besiegers  for  good  terms  for  his  flock,  and  after  their 
entrance  exerted  himself  as  far  as  he  could  for  their 
pi'otection.     Amidst  the  dreadful  massacre  and  p^lun- 
dering  of  the  city  he  exposed  himself  in  all  direc- 
tions, dragged  the  palpitating  bodies  of  the  slain 
from  the  hands  of  the  enemies,  and  got  them  buried. 
/  Such  persons  as  survived  he  relieved  in  every  possi- 
ble manner.     At  great  ri§k  he  obtained  that  the 
clergy  might  remain  in   their  situations,    and  re- 
covered from  the  pillagers  the  books  and  ornaments, 
which  had  belonged  to  the  churches.    (95) 

(90)  Smith  (Historic  of  Waterford,  p.  99.)  calls  this  place 
Dundrone,  I  do  not  find  a  place  of  diis  name.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  now  Duncannon  fort.  At  any  rate  it  was  on  the  co.  Weidbrd 
side  of  the  Suir. 
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(91)  Thia  Idrone  must  not  be  confounded  with  theldroneof 
tbe  now  countj  of  Carlow.  Smith  {ib,)  says,  that  it  was  a  part 
of  Ossoiy,  f  •  e.  a  part  near  the  Suir. 

(92)  Lord  Lyttleton  bitteriy  exclaims  against  this  barbarous  act 
of  iniquity. 

(93)  The  date  of  this  arrival  marked  by  Ware,  O'Haherty,  and 
Lyttleton  is  A,  1170.  Leland  has  1171 ;  but  I  think  he  was 
mistaken. 

(94)  Keating^  (Boole  2.  p.  110.)  calls  her  ^oi/i?. 

(95)  VUa  S  Laurentii,  cap.  18. 

§.  XIV.  At   this  time   Roderic  O'Conor  was  ia 
Connaught,  whither  he  had  been  obliged  to  repair 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  his  hereditary  territories 
against  the  aggressions  and  devastations  of  Donald 
0*Brian.     After  the   fall  of  Dublin  Dermod  and 
Strongbow,  leaving  the  government  of  the  city  to 
Milo  de  Cogan,  marched  into   Meath,  then  under 
the  administration  of  O'Ruarc,  and   into  BrefFny^ 
0'Ruare*s  own  principality,  ^  which  countries  they 
ravaged,  committing  incredible  barbarities  on  the 
inhabitants.     Roderic  was  so  incensed  at  these  pro* 
ceedings,  that  he  sent  messengers  to  Dermod  with 
a  letter,  in  which  upbraiding  him  with  his   perfidy 
and  perjury  in  having  violated,  the  agreement  entered 
into  between  them,  he  required  of  him  to  desist 
from  his  measures  and  send  back  the  foreigners,  and, 
in  case  of  his  refusal,  threatened  to  send  him  the 
head  of  his  son,  whom  he  held  as  a  hostage.     To 
this  Dermod  replied,  that  he  would  neither  dismiss 
the  foreigners,  nor  cease  in  his  pursuits  until  he 
should  become  monarch  of  all  Ireland.     Some  say, 
that  Roderic,  on  receiving  this  insolent  answer,  ac- 
tually executed  his  threat ;  but  this  is  denied  by 
others.  (96)     About  this  time  a  general  synod  of 
the  Irish  clergy  was  held  at  Armagh,  in  which,  after 
much  deliberation  concerning  the  arrival  of  the  fo* 
reigners  in  Ireland,  it  was  unanimously  declared, 
that  this  misfortune  was  ^  judgment  of  God  on  ao- 
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count  «f  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  particularly  be- 
cause they  used  to  buy  English  persons  from  mer- 
chants, robbers,  and  pirates,  and  reduce  them  to 
slavery,  and  that  it  would  appear,  that  they  in  their 
turn  were  to  be  enslaved  by  that  nation.  For  the 
English  people,  while  their  kingdom  was  still  firm, 
were,  through  a  common  vice  of  the  nation,  accus- 
tomed to  expose  their  children  for  sale,  and,  even 
before  they  were  in  any  want  or  distress,  to  sell  their 
own  sons  and  relatives  to  the  Irish.  It  might  there- 
fore be  probably  supposed,  that  for  this  enormous 
crime  the  purchasers  deserved  the  yoke  of  slavery, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  sellers  had  been  treated 
already  (in  consequence  of  the  Norman  conquest  of 
England).  It  was  therefore  decreed,  and  unani- 
mously ordered  by  the  synod,  that  all  the  English 
throughout  Ireland,  who  might  happen  to  be  in  a 
state  of  slavery,  should  be  restored  to  their  original 
liberty.  (97)  Dermod  and  Strongbow,  after  their 
expedition  in  Meath  and  BrefFny  proceeded  to  Lein- 
ster,  and  expelled  from  their  territories  O'Conor  of 
Ophaly  and  Fitzpatrick  of  Ossory.  Then,  as  winter 
was  coming  on,  Dermod  returned  to  Ferns,  and 
Strongbow  to  Waterford.  Meanwhile  the  king, 
Henry  II.  became  jealous  of  the  progress  of  Strong- 
bow, and,  among  other  measures  taken  to  put  a  stop 
to  it,  issued  an  order,  that  all  his  subjects,  who  had 
gone  to  Ireland,  should  return  before  the  followring 
Easter.  '  But  Strongbow  found  means  to  appease 
him,  and  was  allowed  to  remain  with  his  troops  in 
Ireland. 

(96)  Keating  (ib.  p.  111.)  states,  that  Roderic,  although  highly 
provoked  at  Decaiod*s  insolence,  yet  on  mature  reflection  abstained 
from  putting  the  hostage  to  death. 

'  (97)  I  have  taken  this  remarkable  narrative  from  Giraldus,  (HH. 
€sp.  L*  1.  cap*  18.)  adding  only  the  few  words  within  the  paren- 
thesis, which  I  think  necessary  for  understanding  his  meaning. 
His  text  is,  as  follows :  <^  His  itaque  completis,  convocato  apud 
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Ardmachiam  tofeius  Ilibemiae  clero ;  et  super  adveDarum  in  insa-  , 
lam  adventu  tractato  diutius  et  deliberato  ;  tandem  communis  om* 
nium  in  hoc  sententia  resedit,  propter  peccata  scilicet  populi  sui, 
eoque  praecipue  quod  Anglos  olim  tam  a  niercatoribus,  quam  a 
praedonibus  atque  pyratis,  emere  passim  et  in  acrvitutem  redigere 
consueverant,  divinae  censura  vindictae  hoc  eis  incommodum  ac- 
cidisse,  ut  et  ipsi  quoque  ab  eadem  gente  in  servitutem  vice  reci^ 
proca  jam  redigantur.     Anglorum  namque  populus,  adhuc  integro 
^rum  r^no,  communi  gentis  vitio,  liberos  suos  venales  exponere, 
^t,  priusquam  iuopiam  ullam  aut  inediam  sustinerent,  filios  proprios 
et  cognatos  in  Hiberniam  vendere  consueverant.     Unde  et  proba- 
biliter  credl  potest,  sicut  venditores  oHm,  ita  et  emptores  tam 
enormi  delicto  juga  servitutis  jam  meruisse.     Decretum  est  itaque 
P^edicto  Concilio,  et  cum  universitatis  consensu  publice  statutum, 
ut  Angli  ubique  per  insulam  servitutis  vinculo  mandpati  in  pristinam 
.  ^^ocentur  libertatem."     The  editors  of  Ware's  Annals  in  English 
^e  him  say,  (at  A,  1170)  that  it  was  concluded  by  the  clergy, 
that  •<  God  had  afflicted  the  Irish,  particularly  Jbr  their  selling 
the  English  taken  bt/  pirates,  or  othervoise"  This  is  a  shameful,  and, 
I  am  sure,  a  wilful  perversion  of  Ware's  original.     What  Ware  ac- 
tually wrote  I  cannot  tcll»  whereas  the  part  of  his  Annals,  prior  to. 
the  reign  of  Henry  VH.,  was  not  published  until  many  years  after 
his  death ;  but  this  much  is  certain,  that  he  never  wrote  what  those 
editors  have  here  attributed  to  him ;  for  he  understood  Latin  very 
well,  and  was  toa honest  to  corrupt  his  authorities.     Could  behave, 
said,  that  the  Irish  used  to  sell  the  English,  in  direct  opposition  to 
Giraldus,  whom  he  had  before  his  eyes,  and  who  positively  states, 
that  they  were  Englishmen,  who  used  to  sell  them,  and  mentions 
as  the  only  fault  of  the  Irish,  that  they  were  wont  to  Irny  tl^m  ? 
Those  editors  wished  to  throw  the  whole  blame  upon  the  Irish, 
and  to  screen  the  English  from  the  direct  charge  brought  against 
that. nation;  and  this  was  also  their  reason  for  omitting  what  Gir 
raldus  has  about  Englishmen  selling  their  children  and  relatives. 
He  is  not  the  only  authority  for  this  nefarious  practice  ;  for  it  is 
mentioned  and  prohibited  in  the  28th  canon  of  th^  council  of  Lon- 
don held  under  Anselm,  A.  D.  1 102  (ap.  Wilkins  ConciL  8^c.  V. 
!•;?.  383) ;  "  Ne  quis  illud  nefarium  negotium,  quo  hactenus  ho- 
mines in  Anglia  solebant  velut  bruta  animalia  venundari,  deinqe 
"ll^nus  facere  praesumat." 
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§ .  XV.  Dermot  died  at  Ferns  on  the  4th  of  May 
in  the  following  year  II71.  (98)  It  is  said,  that 
his  disease  was  of  a  horrid  and  unknown  kind,  and 
that  he  died  in  a  state  of  impenitence,  as  an  object 
of  divine  wrath  for  his  many  crimes  during  a  long 
reign,  and  for  the  mischiefs  and  bloodshed  caused 
by  his  tyranny  and  ambition,  Hasculph,  the  late 
governor  of  Dublin,  having  during  his  absence  pro- 
cured from  the  Orkneys  and  other  Islands  an  anny 
of  Norwegians,  commanded  by  John,  surnamed  the 
FuriouSy  entered  in  this  year  the  Liffey  with  sixty 
ships,  and  landing  the  men,  attacked  the  eastern 
gate  of  tf.e  city ;  but  after  much  hard  fighting,  in 
which  many  were  slain  on  both  sides,  was  repuked 
by  Milo  de  Cogan,  owing  chiefly  to  an  unexpected 
attack  on  the  assailants  made  by  his  brother  Rich- 
ard with  a  body  of  cavalry.  In  this  conflict  John 
was  killed,  and  Hasculph  taken  prisoner,  whom,  on 
account  of  a  bold  declaration  of  his  publicly  an- 
nounced,  Milo  ordered  to  be  beheaded,  while  the 
survivors  returned-  to  their  ships.  After  this  affair. 
Strongbow,  together  with  Fitzgerald,  Raymond,  &c. 
repaired  to  Dublin,  and  was  soon  after  reduced  to  a 
very  perilous  state.  For  St.  Laurence,  who  was  a 
great  lover  of  his  country,  and  had  been  an  eye- 
witness of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  foreigners 
on  their  becoming  masters  of  the  city,  encouraged 
by  means  of  messengers,  the  king  Roderic  and  other 
Irish  princes  to  unite  for  the  total  expulsion  of  these 
marauders,  andjoined  them  in  applying  for  assistance 
to  Godred,  the  king  of  Mann,  and  of  other  islands. 
A  sliort  time  elapsed  before  Roderic  invested  Dub- 
lin with  a  ^reat  army,  and  thirty  ships,  sent  by 
Godred,  blockaded  the  hafbour.  Roderic's  plan 
was  to  compel  Strongbow  and  his  forces  by  means  of 
famine  to  capitulate  and  quit  Ireland ;  and,  as  the 
siege  and  blockade  continued  nearly  two  month^^ 
they  were  brought  to  great  distress.  St.  Laurence 
was  on  this  occasion  employed  in  arranging  terms, 
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and  in  the  name  of  the  Irish  assembly  announced  to 
Strongbow  and  his  people,  that  it  was  required, 
that  they  should  give  up  all  the  places  that  they  oc- 
cupied, and  leave  Ireland  on  a  certain  fixed  day.  (99) 
But  the  Irish,  notwithstanding  their  high  demands, 
carried  on  the  siege  in  a  very  slovenly  manner ;  and 
the  besieged,  unwilling  to  submit  to  their  proposals, 
availed  themselves  of  their  negligence  to  make  a 
sudden  and  vigorous  sally  with  a  chosen  and  numer- 
ous  body  of  knights,  esquires,  and  infantry,  in 
which  they  succeeded  even  beyond  their  expectation, 
the  Irish  being  taken  quite  unawares,  and  through 
want  of  foresight  of  such  a  desperate  attempt,  in  a 
state  of  disorder  and  confusion.  Roderic,  against 
whose  quarters  the  chief  attack  was  made,  was  then 
bathing,  and  had  a  ,very  narrow  escape.  The  whole 
Irish,  army  suffering  great  loss,  was  dispersed,  and 
the  victors  returned  to  Dublin,  bringing  with  them 
great  spoil  of  baggage,  and  particularly  of  provi- 
sions. 

(98)  V\^are,  Annals  at  A,  1170.  Others  assign  his  death  to  the 
dose  of  ^.  1170.  Keating  {Book  2. ;?.  112.)  has  it  in  May,  but 
erroneously,  I  think,  of  the  year  1172.  He  himself  discovers  his 
enor  by  telling  us,  that  Dermod  died  in  the  May  next  after  the  mur« 
der  of  Thomas  Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  have  occurred  in  1171.  Now  it  is  well  knoWn,  that  said 
murder  was  conunitted  on  the  29th  of  December,  A*  D.  1170. 

(99)  Leland,  History,  S^c.  B.l.ch.%  See  also  for  St.  Lau- 
rence's proceedings.  Giraldus,  Hib.  exp,  cap,  22.  Ware,  Annals 
at  i<,  1171.    Lyttleton,  &ck  &c. 
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Arrival  of  Henry  II.  in  Ireland^^several  of  the 
Irish  primes  submit  to  him — Synod  of  Cashed  not 
attended  by  the  northern  bishops — Decrees  said 
to  have  passed  there — The  payment  of  Peter -- 
pence  never  enforced  in  Ireland — Fabulous  story 
of  the  Irish  baptizing  tJieir  children  with  milk — 
Decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Cashel  not  observed  by 
the  people  of  Ireland — Departure  of  Henry  Jirom 
Ireland — Provincial  Synod   qf   Tuam-^Deaths 
and  succession  of  several  bishops — The   Bull  €yf 
Adrian  IV.  and  confirmatory  Brief  if  Alexander 
III  sent  into  Ireland  by  Heury  II — Confer^ 
ence  between  O'Huarc  and  Hugh  de  Lacy^^ 
Murder  and  barbarous  treatment  of  the  body   of* 
O^Ruarc  by   the  English'-^ Atrocities  committed 
by  the  English  in  various  parts  of  Ireland— IT/ie 
English  defeated  by  Donald  O^Brien — Itoderic 
O'Conor  ravages  Meath — Fortifications  of  Trim 
and  Duleek  demolished  by  Hugh  Tirrel — Rey^ 
mond  le  Grose  and  Donald  prince  of  Ossory  be^ 
siege  Limerick — Treaty    of  Windsor    between 
Henry  II.  and  Roderic  O' Conor — St.  LaurcTwe 
O^  Toole   a  subscribing  witness  to  this  treaty — 
Augustin,  an  Irishrnqn^  appointed  bishop  of  ff^a^ 
terford  by  Henry — St.  Laurence  O*  Toole  wounded 
by  a  madman^  whilst  approaching  the  Altar  to  cele-- 
brate  Mass  in  the  Church  of  Canterbury — Death 
and  succession  of  other  bishops — Priory  of  St.  John 
of^ Jerusalem  at  Kilmainham  founded — Death  of 
Strongbow — Castle  of  Slane  attacked  and  demo^ 
lished  by  Mac  Loghlin — War  between  DeCourctf 
and  Mac  Dunlevy — Synod  of  Dublin — Founda- 
tion qf  the  abbey  of  St.  Thomas  at  Dublin — Dis^ 
sensions  between  Roderic  O'Conor  and  his  son — 
Connaught  invaded  by   the  English — they   are 
compelled  by  hunger  to  retreat^  and  are  attacked 
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and  defeated  by  the  Conacians — John  declared 
king  qf  Ireland  by  his  father  Henry  IL—Seve^ 
veral  districts  in  Ireland  granted  by  Henry  to 
'  his  folUmers^^ John  De  Courcy  defeated  in  Ulster 
— Foundation  qf  the  Abbey  qf  Rosglas  or  Mo' 
nastereven— Irish  bishops  who  attended  the  Sd 
General  Council  qf  Lateran—'-^St.  Laurence 
O*  Toole  recives  a  Bull  from  the  Pope  confirmng 
ike  jurisdiction  of  the  see  qf  Dublin  over  those 
of  Glendaloghj  Kildare^  FemSj  and  Ossory — 
Foundation  qf  the  Abbey  qf  Ashroe^  or  Easrue 
Several  churches  bumed^^Hugh  de  Lacy  ap* 
pointed  Lord  Deputy—St.  Lauretice  O*  Toole 
exerts  lumselfin  rearming  the  manners  qf  all 
ranks  qf  people — goes  to  England  for  the  pur- 
pose  qf  settling  a  dispute  between  Henry  II.  and 
Roderic  0*Conor-^Henry  refuses  him  permission 
to  return  to  Ireland— He  passes  ifito  France, 
takes  sickf  and  dies  in  the  monastery  qf  Augum, 
now  Eut  at  the  entrance  qf  Normandy^MianO' 
nized  by  Pope  Honorius  IIL 

SECT.  I. 

Passing  over  some  minor  transactions,  the  detail 
of  which  would  be  too  tedious,  and  not  within  my 
plan,  I  now  proceed  to  the  arrival  of  Henry  IL, 
who  landed  at  Waterford  on  St.  Luke's  day,  the  18th 
of  October,  A.  D.  J 171,  (0  with  an  army  consist- 
ing of  500  knights  (2)  and  about  4000  men  at 
arms.  He  remained  there  for  some  days,  and  ap- 
peared  rather  as  a  protector  than  an  enemy  of  the 
Irish  people.  During  his  stay  in  that  city  he  was 
waited  upon  by  Dermod  Mac-Carthy,  who  has  been 
called  by  some  writers  king  of  CoA,  but  who  should 
rather  have  been  styled  king  of  Desmond.  Dermod 
submitted  to  him,  swore  fealty,  and  giving  him  hos- 
tages promised  .to  pay  an  annual  tribute.  It  has 
been  falsely  and  foolishly  said,  that  all  the  archbi- 
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shops,  bishopSy  and  abbots  oflreland  attended  Henry 
at  Waterford,  and  tendered  him  their  obedience.  (3) 
The  only  bishop  whom,  in  all  probability,  the  king  saw 
there  was  that  of  W^terford,  whoever  he  was.  Thence 
he  marched  with  his  army  to  Lismore,  and  afterwards 
to  Cashel,  where,  or  near  which  city,  he  was  met 
by  Donald  O'Brian,  king  of  Thomond,  who  sub- 
mitted to  him,  and  acknowledged  himself  his  vassal. 
About  the  same  time  O'Faolam  of  the  Desies,  and 
Donald  Mac-Gilla-Patric  of  Ossory  acted  in  the 
same  manner.  These  princes  were  well  received  and 
honourably  treated  by  Henry,  who  soon  after  pro- 
ceeded to  Dublin.  Here  he  was  waited  upon 
by  Murchard  0*Carrol  prince  of  Ergsd,  Tiernan 
O'Ruarc  of  BreflBiy,  and  some  other  princes,  who 
also  submitted  themselves  to  his  supreme  authority. 
Those  of  the  northern  parts  of  Ulster  did  not  at- 
tend, and  Roderic  O'Conor  delayed  to  imitate  the 
example  of  the  jminor  potentates.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  agreed  to  meet,  on  the  borders  of  his  Con- 
naught  kingdom  near  the  Shannon,  Hugh  dc  Lacy 
and  William  Fitz-Aldelm,  who  were  empow^ered  by 
Henry  to  receive  his  act  of  homage,  and  to  treat  of 
the  tribute,  which  he  would  have  to  pay.  The  mat- 
ter was  thus  settled,  and  peace  was  declared  between 
the  two  kings.  (4)  Henry  spent  the  Christmas  fes- 
tival of  1171  in  Dublin,  and  splendidly  entertained 
such  of  the  Irish  princes  and  nobles  as  were  in  that 
city. 

(1 )  This  is  the  year  marked  by  Ware,  O'Flaherty,  Lyttelton, 
Heury  fHist.  EccL  L.  72.  f .  37.)  &c.  &c.  Keating  ("Book  2.  p. 
112)  has  if.  1172,  and  so  has  Leiand,  B.  l.cA.  3.  But  they 
were  mistaken ;  and  it  is  clear  even  from  Hoveden,  who  seems  to 
favour  their  opinion,  that  Henry's  arrival  was  in  1171 ;  for  he  tells 
us,  that  the  Christmas  day,  whiph  Heniy  spent  in  Dubh'n,  fell  on 
a  Saturday.  Now  that  was  the  Christmas  day  of  1171,  not  of 
1 172,  in  which  that  festival  fell  on  Monday. 
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(2)  Maurice  Regan,  as  Ware  observes,-  mentions  onfy  400* 
Gffaldos  and  Keating  have  500. 

(3)  Hoveden,  whether  |the  author  of  it  or  not»  has  this  lie,  and 
so  has  Brompton,  the  Ijdng  abbot  of  lamly  of  whom  more  here- 
aftar ;  but  Giraldus  has  it  not.    It  is  not  only  a  lie,  but  a  foolish 
one.    For  how  could  all  the  archbishops,  bishops^  &c  have  come 
to  Waterford  time  enough  to  pay  their  obeisance  to  Henry  ?    Or 
would  Roderlc  O'Conor,  or  O'Ruarc  have  allowed  the  bishops  of 
their  states  to  wait  upon  him  ?    Next  it  is  certain,  that  neither  the 
primate  Gelasiusnor  any  bishop  of  tlie  Ulster  province  called  upon 
Henry,  at  least  until  he  was  arrived  in  Dublin.    Wai^  says  nothing 
about  .this  fable,  ucht  does  Keating ;  and  it  is  rejected  by  Lyttelton 
(Book  4.)  and  Ldand,  B.  1*  ch.  3.    Hoveden  then,  gives  a  list 
(nearly  followed  by  Brompton)  of  the.aischiepiscq)al  and  episcopal 
see»,  which,  he  says,  existed  at  that  time  in  Ireland,  reckoning 
them  acoMrding  to  the  order  and  dignity  of  the  arcbiepiscopateSy 
1.  Armagh.  2.  Cashel.    3.  Dublin.    4.  Tuam.    His  account  of 
the  suflragan  sees,  which,  according  to  him,  were  only  28,  is  quite 
mcorrect ;  for  there  were  at  that  period  not  fewer  than  34  such 
sees.    (See  Chap,  xxvii.  §.  15.)    And  his  niunes for  several  of 
those,  which  he  has,  are  so  strange  and  unlike  the  Irish  ones,  that 
it  can  hardly  be  guessed  what  places  he  meant.    Who  could  un« 
derstand  what  were  such  'sees  as  Thuensisy   Ceneoersisy  Lucap' 
niarensisy  Erupolensis,  Kinfemensisy  Kinlathensisy  &c,  ?    Yet  the 
soi-disant  antiquary  Ledwich  ( AnU  p.  440.   seqq.J  would  fain 
prefer  this  wretched  catalogue  to  any  other  of  our  sees  at  that 
thne.    Any  thing  was  good  enough  for  him,  except  Irish  docu* . 
ments.     I  suppose,  that  the  sees  mentioned  by  Hoveden,  or 
Brompton,  are  those,  which  Dr.  M ilner  alludes  to,  when  he  con- 
fidently tells  us,  C  Additional  note  to  his  Letters  on  Ireland,  p.  50.) 
"  that  it  was  not  till  the  English  invasion  that  the  Irish  prelates 
found  themselves  enabled  to  establish  regular  and  canonical  limits 
to  their  dioceses  and  succession  among  themselves."    I  wish  h& 
had  told  us,  where  he  picked  up  this'piece  of  information.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  synod  of  RathbreasU,  did  he  not  kiK>w,  that  matte» 
of  this  kind  had  been  treated  of  and  settled  by  the  council  of 
KeUs? 

(4)  Giraldus  pretends,  (Hib.  exp.  Z.  I*  cap.  32.)  that  this  act 
of  Roderic  virtually  subjected  all  Irdand  and  its  inferior  kings  and 
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princes  to  the  power  of  Henry,  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  the  head 
of  them.  This  is  a  false  conclusion  ;  for  Roderic  was  only  an 
elective  and  little  more  than  nominal  king  of  Ireland,  and  the  only 
consequence  of  his  submission  was  at  most,  that  his  hereditary 
kingdom  of  Connaught  became  feudatoiy  to  Henry.  No  act  of 
his  could  be  binding  on  the  other  kings  and  princes,  no  more  than* 
according  to  the  late  Germanic  constitution,  all  Germany,  including 
the  Prussian  states,  &c.  &c.  could  have  been  made  over  by  an  Em.- 
peror  to  a  foreign  power. 

§ .  H»  Early  in  the  fi^lowing  yeai*  1 1 72  a  synod 
was  held  at  Ca»hel,  (.5)  which  met  by  order  of 
Henry  for  the  ^purpose  of  regulating  some  matters  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  It  has  been  said,  that  all 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  Ireland,  besides  ab- 
bots, &c.  attended.  (6)  This  is  not  true  -,  for  iu 
the  first  place  the  primate  Gelasius  did  not  appear 
there,  not  because  his  great  age  or  infirmities  pre- 
vented him,  but  because  he  did  not  choose  to  assist 
at  said  synod.  (7)  And  we  know  that  in  tlie  same 
year  Gelasius  was  able  to  make  a  general  visitation 
of  the  whole  province  of  Connaught,  which  he  con- 
tinued through  Ulster,  until  he  returned  to  Ar-  ^ 
magh,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  (8) 
Next  it  is  certain,  that  no  suffragan  bishop  of  Ulster 
was  present  at  the  council  of  Cashel,  (9)  except  it 
may  be  supposed,  that  the  bishop  of  Ergall  or  Clogher 
might  have  attended  in  compliment  to  his  master 
O'Carrol.  Donald  O'Hullucan  of  Cashel,  St.  Lau- 
rence  of  Dublin,  and  Catholicus,  or  Cadla,  of  Tuam 
are  stated  to  have  assisted  at  it,  together  with  their 
suffragan  bishops,  besides  abbots,  archdeacons,  &c. 
On  the  part  of  Henry,  and  sent  by  him,  there  were 
Ralph,  archdeacon  of  LandafF,  Nicholas  his  chap- 
lain, and  some  other  ecclesiastics.  The  president 
was  Christian,  bishop  of  Lismore  and  apostolic  le- 
gate. Were  we  to  believe  certain  authors,  a  list  was 
drawn  up  of  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  enormities 
and  dirty  practices  of  the  Irish,  and  sealed  by  Chris- 
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tian.  TIlis  is  a  silly  tale  of  a  lying  faction;  (IQ) 
for,  whatever  real  abuses  in  matters  of  church  dis- 
cipline might  have  existed  in  Ireland,  they  had  been 
already  corrected  in  various  synods,  at  several  of 
which  Christian  had  been  present.  We  may  judge 
of  those  pretended  enormities  from  the  tenour  of  tne 
wonderful  regulations  proposed  to  the  synod  by 
Henry's  messengers  for  the  reformation  of  the  Irish 
church,  and  afterwards  agreed  to.  According  to 
one  account  it  was  decreed,  1 .  That  children  should 
be  brought  to  the  church  and  baptized  there  in  clean 
water,  with  the  triple  immersion,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  this  should 
be  done  by  the  priests,  except  in  case  of  imminent 
danger  of  death,  in  which  they  may  be  baptized  any 
where,  and  by  any  person  whatsoever  without  dis- 
tinction of  sex  or  order.  2.  It  was  ordered,  that 
tithes  should  be  paid  to  the  churches  out  of  every 
sort  of  property ;  and  3.  That  all  laymen,  who  wisn 
to  take  wives,  should  take  them  according  to  the 
Canon  law.  ( 1 1 ) 

(5)  Giraldus  places  this  synod  afler  Henry  had  received  various 
Irish  princes  at  Dublin  and  passed  Christmas  there.  Consequently 
he  assigns  it  to  ^'1.  1172*  But  the  summons  for  its  assembling 
had  been  issued  earlier.  Hoyeden,  amidst  other  bungling,  tells 
us,  that  it  was  held  wliile  Henry  was  still  at  Waterford,  before  he 
went  to  Dublin.  (See  Rerum  Anglican.  Scriptores,  p,  528. 
Frankfort,  A.  1601.)  Tliis  is  truly  ridiculous  ;  as  if  prelates  from 
various  parts  of  Ireland  could  have  assembled  at  Cashel  during  the 
short  time  that  Henry  was  at  Waterford,  or  as  if  they  would  have 
obeyed  his  summons  before  their  sovereigns  had  recognized  his 
authority. 

(6j  This  is  insmuated  by  Hoveden,  (ib.)  after  having  pre- 
viously given  the  notable  list  of  Irish  sees,  of  which  above  NoU  3. 

(7)  Giraldus  pretends,  {Hib.  exp.  LA.  cap.  34.)  that  the  ab- 
sence of  Gelasius  was  owing  to  his  age  and  infirmities,  but  adds 
that  he  afterwards  waited  on  Henry  at  Dublin.  This  is,  I  am 
sure,  a  fabrication  of  Giraldus*  own ;  for,  had  Gelasius  done  so,  it 
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cannot  be  doubted  that  so  memorable  a  visit  would  have  been 
corded  in  his  Life,  which  is  very  particular  as  to  his  transactionB^ 
or  in  some  d  the  Irish  annals.  Now  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
have  a  word  about  it.  The  fact  is,  that  Gelasius  was  not  afraid  of 
Henry's  displeasure ;  for  none  of  the  Ulster  princes,  except  O'Ker- 
vaiU  or  Carrol  of  Ergal,  who  was  not  Gelasius's  sovereign,  hadsub« 
mitted  to  Henry.  Lyttleton  conjectures,  (Book  4  )  that  Gelasius 
absented  himself  on  account  of  his  unwillingness  to  yield  the  pre- 
cedence in  the  synod  to  Christian  of  Lismore  the  Pope's  legate. 
This  is  a  pitiful  conjecture;  but  Lyttleton  did  not  know,  tliat 
Gelasius  had  yielded  that  precedence  in  the  synod  of  Kells  of 
1152,  and  in  that  of  Mellifont  in  1157. 

(8)  Life  of  Gelasius,  cap.  29.  and  Tr.  Tk.p.  310. 

(9)  Giraldus  floe,  cit,)  mentions  only  th^  suffragans  of  the 
arbhbishops  of  Cashel,  Dublin,  and  Tuam.  See  also  Leland, 
B.  1.  ch.  3.  and  Lynch,  Cambr.  evers.j^*  189. 

(10)  Giraldus  has  this  story,  {ib.  cap.  33.)  but  Hoveden  has  it 
not 

(11)  Such  is  the  summary  of  the  decrees  as  given  by  Ho- 
veden floe  cit,)  whose  words  are ;  ^<  In  concilio  illo  statutum  est, 
ut  pueri  deferrentur  ad  ecclesiam,  et  ibi  baptizentur  in  aqua  mun* 
da,  sub  trina  mersione,  in  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus 
Sancti ;  et  hoc  a  sacerdotibus  fiat,  nisi  metu  mortis  impediente  ab 
alio  et  alias  oportuerit  fieri,  et  tunc  a  quolibet  fiat  sine  exceptione 
semis  et  ordinis.  £t  ut  decimae  dentur  ecdesiis  de  omnibus,  quae 
possidentur,  Et  ut  omnes  laici,  qui  uxores  habere  velint,  eas  se* 
cundum  jus  ecdesiasticum  habeant.'* 

§.  111.  There  is  another  account  of  the  decrees 
of  this  synod,  which  is  fuller  and  inore  correct,  and 
which  is  stated  to  contain  the  very  words,  in  which 
they  were  drawn  up.  It  runs  thus  :  **  1.  That  the 
faithful  throughout  Ireland  do  contract  and  observe 
lawful  marriages,  rejecting  those  with  their  rela- 
"  tions  either  by  consanguinity  or  affinity.  2.  That 
"  infants  be  catechized  before  the  door  of  the  church, 
•*  and  baptized  in  the  holy  font  in  the  baptismal 
"  churches.  3.  That  all  the  faithful  do  pay  the 
"  tithe  of  animals,  corn,  and  other  produce  to  the 
"  church,  of  which  they  are  parishioners.     4.  That 
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*'all  ecclesiastical  lands  and  property  connected- 
**  with  them  be  quite  exempt  from  the  exactions 
^*  of  all  laymen.  And  especially,  that  neither  the 
^' petty  kings,  nor  counts,  nor  any  powerful  men 
*^  in  Ireland,  nor  their  sons  with  Uieir  families  do 
**  exact,  as  was  usual,  victuals  and  hospitality  oi; 
"entertainments  in  the  ecclesiastical  districts,  or 
"  presume  to  extort  them  by  force ;  and  that  the 
"  detestable  food  or  contributions,  which  used  to 
be  required  four  times  in  the  year  from  the  farms 
belonging  to  churches  by  the  neighbouring  counts, 
"  shall  not  be  claimed  anymore.  5.  That,  in  case 
"  of  a  murder  committed  by  laymen,  and  of  their 
"  compounding  for  it  with  their  enemies,  clergy- 
"  men  their  relatives  are  not  to  pay  part  of  the 
fine  (or  ErtcJc)^  but  that,  as  they  were  not  con- 
cerned in  the  perpetratidn  of  the  murder,  so 
they  are  to  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of 
money.  6.  That  all  the  faithful,  lymg  in  sick- 
"  ness,  do,  in  the  presence  of  their  confessor  and 
"  neighbours,  make  their  will  with  due  solemnity, 
"  dividing,  in  case  they  have  wives  and  children, 
(excepting  their  debts  and  servants  wages)  their 
moveable  goods  into  three  parts,  and  bequeathing 
**  otie  for  the  children,  and  another  for  the  lawful 
**  wife,  and  the  third  for  the  funeral  obsequies." 
(Then  come  regulations  relative  to  the  disposal  of 
the  property  in  case  the  man  had  no  legitimate 
issue,  or  that  his  wife  was  already  dead.;  "  7» 
"  That  due  respect  be  paid  to  those,  who  die  after 
"  a  good  confession,  by  means  of  masses,  vigils, 
"  and  decent  burial. — Likewise  that  all  divine  mat- 
ters be  henceforth  conducted  agreeably  to  the 
practices  of  the  holy  Church,  according  as  ob- 
<'  served  by  the  Anglican  church."  (12)  These 
decrees,  being  subscribed  by  the  members  of  the 
synod,  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  king. 
They  are  the  only  ones  that  emanated  from  the 
synod ;    and  some  writers  have  been  greatly  mis- 
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taken  in  supposing,  that  some  words,  in  which  Gi- 
raldus  Cambrensis  praises  Henry  to  the  skies,  and 
attributes  to  him  a  mighty  reformation  of  the  Irish 
xhurch,  contain  a  declaration,  with  which  the  synod 
complimented  him.  (13) 

(12)  These  are  the  decrees  detailed  by  Giraldus,  (^Hib,  txp, 
c.  S4.)  and  in  all  appearance,  faithfully  and  correctly.  The  short 
account,  which  I  have  just  copied  from  Hoveden,  is  not  in  the 
words  of  the  synod,  but  is  partly  abridged  and  partly  paraphras- 
tical.  For  the  clearer  understanding  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
synod,  I  here  lay  before  the  reader  the  whole  account  of  it  as 
dhrawn  up  by  Giraldus,  ib.  capp.  3S,  and  34.  After  having  men* 
tioned  Henry's  spending  the  Christmas  holidays  in  Dublin,  he 
writes  :  "  Silente.igitur  insula  in  conspectu  regis,  tranquilla  pace 
gaudente,  Ecclesiae  Dei  decus  Christique  cultum  in  partibus  illis 
roagnificandi  ampliori  desideno  rex  accensus  totius  cleri  Hibemiae 
concilium  apud  Cassiliam  convocavit.  Ubi  requisitis  et  auditis 
publice  terrae  illius  et  gentis  tam  enormitatibus  quam  4spurcitiis' 
et  in  scriptum,  et  sub  sigillo  legati  Lismorensis,  qui  caeteris  ibidem 
dignitate  tunc  praeerat,  ex  industria  redactis,  constitutiones  sacras^- 
quae  adhuc  extant,  de  matrimoniis  contrahendis,  et  decimis  dandis, 
et  ecclesiis  debita  devotione  venerandis  et  frequentandis,  quam- 
plures  emisit,  ecclesiae  illius  statum  ad  Anglicanae  ecclesiae  for* 
mam  redigere  modis  omnibus  elaborando.  Quas  constitutiones' 
sub  eisdem  verbis^  quibus  et  promtdgatae  svnt^  hie  intersere  non 
superfluum  reputavi." 

"  Anno  igitur  Dominicae  Ihcamationis  1172,  primo  autem 
anno,  quo  illustrlssimus  Anglorum  rex  et  Hibemiae  triumphator 
ipsam  insulam  acquisivit,  Christianus,  Lismoriensis  episcopus,  et 
apostolicae  sedis  l^atus,  Donatus  Cassiliensis,  Laurentius  Dub-> 
liniaisis,  et  Catholicus  Tuomenensis,  archiepiscopi  cum  sufiraga- 
neis  suis  et  coepiscopis,  abbatibus  quoque,  archidiaconis,  priori- 
bus,  et  decanis,  et  multis  aliis  Hibemiensis  ecclesiae  praelatis,  ex  * 
ipsius  triumphatoris  mandate,  in  civitate  Cassiliensi  convenenint, 
et  de  utilitate  ecclesiae,  et  statu  ejus  in  meliorem  formam  produ- 
cendo,  ibidem  concilium  celebrarunt.  Huic  concilio  interfuerunt 
isti  a  rege  missi ;  venerabilis  vir  Radulphus,  archidiaconus  de  Lan« 
da£  Nicolaus  capellanus,  et  alii  clerici,  et  nuncii  dqmini  regis. 
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ConcSii  autem  statuta  subscripla  sunt,  et  r^ae  subllmitads  aucto- 
rite  firmata.    Primo  statutum  est,  quod  uniTeni  fideles  per  Hiber- 
niam  constituti,  repudiate  cognatorum  et  affinium  contubemio, 
legitima  contrahant  matrimonia  et  observent.    2.  Seciuido,  quod 
in&ntes  ante  fores  ecdesiae  catechizentur,  et  in  sacro  foate  in  ipsis 
baptismalibus  ecdesiis  baptizentur.    3.  Tertio,  quod  universi  fide- 
les Cliristi  decimas  animalium,   frugum,   caeteranimque  proven- 
tioDum  ecdesiae,    cujus  fuerint  parochiani,   persolvaut.     i.  In 
quarto,  quod  omnes  teirae  ecclesiasticae  et  earum  possessiones  ab 
omnium  secularium  hominum  exactione  penitus  sint  immunes.  *  £t 
qiedaliter,  quod  nee  reguli,  nee  comites,  nee  aliqui  potentes  viri 
Hibemiae,  nee  eorum  filii  cum  familiis  suis  dbaria  et  hospitalitates 
in  tenitoriis  ecclesiasticis,  secundum  consuetudinem,  exigant,  nee 
smodo  violenter  extorquere  praesumant ;  et  quod  de  vil]is~ecclesi- 
lurum  cibus  ille  detestabilis,  qui  quater  in  anno  a  vidnis  oomitibus 
exigitur,  de  caetero  nullatenus  exigatur .    5.  In  quinto,  quod  pro 
homiddio  a  laids  peipetrato,  quoties  inde  cum  suis  inimids  com« 
ponunt,  clerid  videlicet  eoruni  cognati  nihil  inde  persolvant,  sed, 
ticut  in  homicidii  perpetratione,  sic  in  pecuniae  solutione  sint  im- 
munes.   6.  Sexto,  quod  universi  fideles  in  infirmitate  posid,  con- 
fessore  suo  et  vicinis  astantibus,  cum  debita  solennitate  testamen- 
tum  condant,  bona  sua  mobilia,  dummodo  uxores  et  liberos  ha- 
beant  (oere  alieho  et  servientum  mercede  exceptis)  in  tres  partes 
dividant,  unam  Uberis,  alteram  uxori  legitimae,  tertiam  propriis 
exequiis  rdinquentes.    Et  si  forte  prolem  legitimam  non  habuerint, 
bona  ipsa  inter  ipsum  et  uxovem  in  duo  media  dividantur.     Et  si 
legitima  uxor  decesserit,  inter  ipsum -et  liberos  bipartiri  debent. 
7.  Septimo,  ut  cum  bona  confessione  decedentibus  et  missarum 
et  vigiliarum  exhibitione  et  more  sepeliendi  obsequium  debitum 
persolvatur.     Item,  quod  omnia  divina  ad  instar  sacrosanctae  Ec- 
desiae, juxta  quod  Anglicana  observat  ecclesia,  in  ommibus  par- 
tibus  ecdesiae  (Hibeniiae)  amodo  tractentur."    Willdns  has  the 
whole  of  this  Concilia  M.  B.&c   Vol.  1.  p.  472.  seqq. 

(13)  To  his  report  of  the  decrees  Giraldus  added,  (ib.  cap*  340 
that  it  was  worthy  and  most  just,  that  Ireland  should  receive  a 
better  form  of  living  firom  England ;  whereas  to  its  magnanimous 
icing  she  entirely  owed  whatever  advantages  she  enjoyed  both  as  to 
church  and  state ;  and  tliat  the  manifold  abuses,  which  had  pre- 
vailed in  Ireland,  had  since  his  coming  gone  into  disuse.  !  !  ! 
VO^.  IV.  P 
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It  ts  flui^rizing,  that  both  LytteltOB  and  Lekmd  have  attnbuted 
this  tra^  to  the  synod  itself,  notwithstanding  its  being  sdf^evldent 
ftom.  Oiraldas*  text,  that  it  was  not  announced  by  the  synod. 
'  Sorely  the  synod  couki  not,  while  sitting  for  the  purpose  of  com^ 
mencing  the  woric  of  that  mighty  reform,  have  sind,  that  the  ma-^ 
lufold  abuses  had  gone  into  disuse,  indesuetmUnem  abiere,  Gi- 
raldns  might  have  spoken  so»  as  he  did  not  write  his  ixBft  until 
many  years  after  the  synod  was  held.  Lyttleton  and  Leland,  or 
whosoever  they  took  their  idea  from,  were  aware  of  this  difficulty, 
and  accordingly  translated  the  words,  in  desuetudinem  abiere  by 
irre  n&m  abolished;  meaning  to  insuate,  diat  this  was  then  done 
through  the  proceedings  of  the  synod.  But  mxe^j  a  schoolboy, 
who  had  not  yet  pas  led  his  Cordery,  would  not  translate  those 
three  Latin  words  in  that  manner.  Wilkins  saw,  that  the  passage 
In  question  was  not  a  part  of  the  acts  of  the  synod,  from  which  he 
consequently  separated  it ;  nor  is  it  united  with  them  by  other  au- 
thors, who  have  given  a  list  of  the  synod's  decrees,  ex*  c,  Fleuryi 
£.  72.  {.36. 

§ .  IV.  Here  then  we  have  the  sum  total  of  that 
great  reform,  which  the  Irish  church  stood  in  need 
of,  and  for  attaining  which  the  Ei^lish  pope  Adrian 
made  a  grant  of  Ireland  to  Henry  II.  (14f)  There 
19  nothing  relative  to  religious  dogmas,  to  matters  of 
faith,  or  to  points  of  essential  discipline ;  and  some 
of  tlioee  decrees  refer  to  matters  rather  of  a  political 
than  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature.  Great  attention 
was  paid  to  the  immunities  and  comforts  of  the  cler* 
gy,  Henry's  policy  leading  him  to  favour  as  much 
as  possible  that  body  in  Ireland,  that  he  might 
draw  them  over  to  his  party ;  although  he  had  but 
a  short  time  before  been  doing  his  utmost  to  cur«- 
tail  the  privileges  of  their  brethren  in  England. 
WhUe  he  w^s  so  kind  to  the  Irish  clergy,  he  seemed 
to  forget  bis  stipulation  concerning  what  Adrian 
had  so  much  at  heart,  the  payment  of  the  defui^ 
rit£s  or  Peter-penee  out  of  every  house  in  Ire- 
land. There  i^  not  yet  a  word  about  it  in  the  trans^ 
actions  of  the  synod;  nor  did  Henry,  as  &r  as  I 
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can  findt  ever  set  about  enforcing  the  payment  of 
it.     The  reasons  for  enacting  the  two  hrst  decrees 
have  been  most  falsely  and  basely  mbrepresented  by 
some  English  writers.     Tluey  tell  us,  that  the  one 
relative  to  marriages  was  made  in  consequence  of  the 
Irish  having  been  in  the  habit  of  marrying  as  manv 
wives  as  they  pleased.     For  this  foul  charge  there  is 
not  the  least  foundation  in  any  part  of  our  church 
history ;  (15)  and  from  the  very  words  of  the  de- 
cree it  is  as  clear  as  day -light,  that  the  only  ofa^t 
of  it  was  to  establish  in  Ireland  the  system  of  the 
aeven  prohibited  degrees,  as  then  foUoty^ d  by  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Western  church,  but  which  it 
was  not  very  long  after  found  necessary  to  modify } 
(16r)  and  the  only  abuse  alluded  to  in  the  decree, 
consisted  in  the  intermarriages  between  near  re^ 
tioDds.  (17)     As  to  the  second  decree,  the  intention 
and  meaning  of  which  are  as  plain  as  possoble,  viz*  that 
children  should  henceforth  be  baptized  not  in  pri- 
vate houses  or  even  oratories,  nor  in  chapels  of  ease, 
as  aeems  to  hwe  been  not  unumial  in  Ireland,  nor, 
in  short,  any  where  e^ept  in  the  parochial  ohurohes, 
or  in  Mich  as  were  I'epu-ted  baptismid  chm*obes,  from 
ikeit  being  furnished  vrith  baptismal  fonts.  (18)  A 
moat  miamoua  fsble  has  been  fabricated,  as  if  to  ex- 
plain the  cause  4)f  said  dec^ree^    It  states,  that  b^ore 
the  holding  of  this  synod  it  wag  customary  in  di?^s 
parts  of  Irelandy  thaty  as  soon  as  a  child  would  come 
into  the  world,  hh  &ther  or  any  otiier  person  used  to 
dip  him  three  times  in  water,  or  if  his  fttker  were 
rich,  three  times  in  milk  ;  and  that  afterwards  they 
used  to  throw  that  water  or  milk  into  the  sewers  or 
*  other  unclean  places.     Were  this  stated  as  a  custom, 
which  had  noUving  to  do  with  Christian  baptism, 
and  which  was  folTowed  immediately  on  the  birth  of 
a  child,  there  would,  whether  true  or  not,  be  no 
harm  in  it,  but  represented,  as  it  has  been,  as  the 
cause  of  the  second  Cashel  decree,  and  consequent- 
ly as  the  sort  of  baptism  used  in  various  parts  of 

p  2 
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"  Ireland,  the  account  given  of  it  is  one  of  the  most 
atrocious  lies  ever  invented.  (19)  In  the  whole 
course  of  my  inquiries  I  have  not  met  with  any  the 
smallest  allusion  to  errors  or  mistakes,  even  of  the 
slightest  kind,  relative  to  the  matter^  as  the  theolo- 
gians call  it,  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  I  have  uniformly  found  water  roenti- 
<Hied  as  the  only  liquid,  in  which  it  could  be  admi- 
nistered. (SO)  Perhaps  the  notion  of  baptizing  in 
milk  was  taken  from  the  Irish  having  probably  re- 
tained the  ancient  practice  of  giving  milk  to  the 
newly  baptized,  (SI)  which,  as  those  ignorant  ca- 
lumniators did  not  understand  the  meaning  of,  they 

'  changed  into  actual  baptism  in  milk.  In  that  fable 
there  is  another  vile  insinuation,  as  if  the  Irish  were 
careless  about  getting  their  children  baptized  by 
clergymen  ;  whereas  there  never  was  a  nation  more 
observant  and  cautious  than  they  were  in  this  res- 
pect. (22) 

(14)  Ldapd  remarks  (B.  1.  cA.  3.);  '^  Such  was  the  plan  of  re- 

formatioiiy  which  required  the  interpositi<m  of  the  Pope,  which 

obliged  hkn  to  transfer  the  sovereigntj  of  Ireland  to  a  foreign 

,  prince,  and  diemanded  the  presence  of  the  English  monarch  and  a 

.  royal  army  to  enforce !  As  if  the  same  futile  ordinances  had  not 

been  repeatedly  en3Cted  in  every  ^aod  held  almost  annually  by 

the  Irish  cleigy  ftom  that  of^Paparo  to  this  of  king  Henry." 

'  (15)  Neither  Lan&anc  nor  Ansehn  of  Canterbury,  who  in  their 

letters,  to  Irish  kings  complain  of  the  practice  of  the  Irish  marrying 

within  the  dogcees  prohibited  by  the  then  Canon  law,  and  of  that 

of  exchanging  wives ;  nor  St.  Bernard,  even  when  (  Vit.  S.  MaL 

capK  6.)  railing  against  the  abuses  of  the  diocese  of  Connor,  and 

where  he  touches  on  those  relative  to  the  matrimonial  contract ; 

'TiQX  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  although  (Topogr.  Hib,  Disi.  3.  c  19.) 

jhe  charges  tlie  Irish  with  not  observing  the  more  usual  matrimo* 

maX  contract,  that  is,  the  one  called  de  praesenHy  and  with  their 

not  attending  to  the  far  extended  prohibited  degrees,  as  maiked 

by  tjie  canonists  of  those  days,  ever  accuse  the  Irish  of  the  crime 

of  polygamy,  nor  do  they  even  hint  at  it.    The  first  English  writer. 
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who*,  as  &  as  I  can  discover,  advanced  this  vile  Mshood,  is  Jdhn 
Bmrnpton,  abbot  of  loroal,  or  rather  lorval,  a  Cisterdan  monas^ 
tcry  In  the  diocese  formerly  of  York  and  afierwarda  of  Chester.  He 
tnrote  his  chronicle,  which  may  be  seen  among  Twysden's 
X  Scripiorest  in  the  14th  centuiy,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
Ib  giving  an  account  {ib*  col.  1071  )  of  the  synod  ofCasheJ,  he 
does  not  follow  the  CH^ier  of  the  decree  nor  the  words,  as  detailed 
by  Giraldus,  but  paitly  follows  Hoveden.  At  the  decree  on  mar- 
nage  he  introduces  the  calumny  we  are  now  treating  of,  and  of 
which  Hoveden  makes  no  jnention.  His  woids  are;  '<  plerique 
emm  iDorum  (Hibemorum)  quot  uxores  volebant  tot  habebant,  et 
etiam  oognatas  suas  et  germanas  hi^cre  solebant  uxores.**  Here 
he  seem»  ta  go  so  fiur  as  to  say,  that  the  Irish  used  to  marry  even 
tbeir  sisters.  Yet  perhaps  the  Uockhead  meant  in  his  bad  Latin 
by  germanas  not  sisters,  but  cousin  germans. 

(16)  See  Chap.  xxiv.  §.  12.  and  xxvi«  §.  6.  and  ib.  Net.  51. 

(17)  It  was  fomud  difficult  to  put  a  stop  to  suchyntermarriages 
h  Ireland  on  account  of  the  system  of  danships,  and  d[  the  Iridi 
laws  relative  to  the  right,  by  which  landed  property  was  held,  and 
to  the  rules  of  succession  thereto.    On  this  subject  see  Ware, 

.  Antiq.  cap*  8.  and  Harris,  ih.  ch.W. 

(18)  Without  recurring  to  the  Apostdical  age,  it  is  weS  known 
that  for,  at  least,  the  three  or  four  first  centuries  of  the  Christian 
diuich  baptism  used  to  be  performed  in  any  place,  where  water 
was  to  be  found,  whether  in  the  sea,  or  in  a  lake,  pond,  river, 
fountain,  &c*  Tertullian  has  made  this  observation,  (De  Bapt* 
cap,  4«)  and  we  find  it  also  in  other  writers  of  ab6ut  his  times. 
Afterwards  baptisteries  were  erected  near  the  churches,  and  it  be- 
came a  rule  in  the  Roman  empire  that  baptism  should  be  ordina* 
rily  not  administered  except  in  them.  Yet  in  St.  Jerom's  time 
priests  and  deaccms  did  not  scruple  to  confer  baptism  in  villages, 
castles,  or  other  places  remote  from  the  bishop's  or  principid 
diurch.  (See  Dial,  cum  Lucifer,  cap.  4.)  St.  Fatridc  used  to 
baptize  his  Irish  converts  in  rivers,  lakes,  or  fountains ;  and  it^  is 
said  in  the  Life  of  St.  Finian  of  Clonard,  (cap.  2.)  that  he  was 
baptized  in  the  water  of  two  united  rivers.  Other  instances  might 
be  adduced,^  if  necessary.  But  the  laws  of  the  RcNuan  empire  did 
not  extend  to  Ireland.  The  emperor  Justinian  enfim^  the  rule 
relative  to  baptisteries,  and  some  Greek  councils,   although  not 
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emrly  ones,  eso^tod  fthemsdves  ta  prprant  Khe  adminiiCration  of 
baptiam  eteewbere^  exitept  m  eases  of  neceeaty  or  b j  a  fecial 
lioBioeof  thebashop.    (See  Bingfaam^  Origine89  Sfc.  £.xi«  dk.  & 
xrsc^.  12.  se^^^)    B^ptifltaried  were  builtako  in  the  weatem  parts  of 
EuiDpe»  and  are  kept  up  to  this  day  in  many  great  catiea  c^  die 
continent.    But  the  more  generid  practice  becanie>  after  the  old 
diflcipliQe  of  baptising  only  on  oertata  solemn  days  of  the  year  had 
ceaaed,  that  of  pladng  baptimnal  fonta  in  all  pavoebial  imdSn  aome 
other  chjjvches,  in  which  alone  chSdren  should  be  oidhiarily  bap- 
tized.   Even  in  Irtiand  the  usu^  rule  was,  after  Christianity  be* 
eame  wdl  estaUiabed,  that  baptism  shoidd  be  performed  id  tiiB 
diutehes.    Thus  in  the  case  df  St.  Finum  above  mentioned,  it  k 
vriated,  (ti.)  that  after  his  birth  some  women  were  canying  him 
to  thechurdi  of  Boaourto  be  there  baptized  )>y  the  biahop  Foiu 
chem,  when  they  were  met  by  a  St.  Abbon,  who  stopped  thecn 
andbaptked  hka^  as  aheady  stated.    And  in  the  metrical  IaS^  of 
St.  SeoHn  of  Inniscathy  we  sead,  {cap.  3.)  that  his  parents  took 
tarn  to  the  church  to  be  baptized:  *<  Parentes  autem  pueriy — dkeOi 
prate  nobilif^^ut  religioH  udmodumyr-^exortum  reoens  parvuhim*-^ 
fukrunt  ad  eedeHam^-^ui  per  dioinmm  groHum^^apum  iuu^ua 
Jlumine"  &c.    Lynch  observes  {Cambr,  sren.  p«202«}froi;i  the 
Life  of  St.  Griflan,  of  Grelkn,  the  patron  of  the  CKeOies,  that 
the  sediora  of  that  &mity  used  to   be  baptized  In  a  churdi 
called  9om  this  saint,  who,   by  the  bye,  flourished  nt  a  place 
9ldled  Cradibh  in  Connanght,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  0th  oobk 
tuiy,  and  had  been  a  disciple  of  Finian  of  Clonaid.  {A A,  S8*  p^ 
3379  B$9i  S96.)    The  visry  decree  of  the  synod  of  Cashel  in^« 
oafisfl^  that  there  were  diurdbes  in  Ireland  supplied  wkh  baptismal 
fonts;  but  it  seems  tliat  some  negligence,  how. much  dilRned  I 
WEUiot  tell,  prevailed  with  regard  to  bringing  diildrcai  thither  for 
baptism,  and  that  some  parents  used  to  get  the  ceremony  |>C9V 
fernied  in  country  chapels,  or  private  oratories^  or  perhaps  intfacnr 
owli  houses,  as  is  usual  with  us  at  this  day.    F^m  die  wotds  of 
the  decree  it  evidently  a|^»ears,  that  this  was  tiie  only  defect  at 
diuse  to  which  the  synod  intended  to  9pp\y  a  remedy.    But  Ho- 
veden,  to  idiow  his  learning,  made  up  a  decree  oi^  baptism  (see 
Above  $«^.  and  Not.  11.)  quite  different  ftom  the  genuine  one, 
ia  which  he  introdnces  clean  water,  triple  immerBion,  the  name  of 
the  Father,  &c.  priests,  &c.  points,  upoki  which  there  was  bo 
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^letfmviiaUoevcrpropoiedtoi  ortreiited  of  by  the  qmod,  whereas 
there  was  not  the  lea$t  discrepancy  of  opinion  or  practice  concern- 
ing them.  The  worthy  Brompton  in  a  sort  of  abridgment  of  Ho- 
veden's  famigo  makes  the  synod  resolve,  ''  pueros  in  ecclesia  bap* 
timri  is  nomine  JPairis,  et  Filiit  et  Spiritus  Sancti,  el  hoc  a  sa^ 
cerdotiius^rL**  This  is  far  from  being  the  real  decree.  As  to 
ratfdiiriqg  the  infants  before  the  door  ai  the  churchy  this  alludes 
to  the  practioet  onlered  in  the  Rituali  of  proposing,  previous  to 
the  hiyrjim,  certain  questions  at  the  church-door,  which  are  an- 
nrered,  not  ind^  by  the  infant,  bat  by  the  godfather. 

(19)  BromploB,  besides  some  other  English  writers  not  worth 
oamis^,  has  given  us,  as  the  reason  of  the  decree,  that  base  stuff. 
Ho  writes  floc»  cit*)) ;  "  Mos  enim  erat  prius  per  diversa  loca 
Hibemiae  quod,  statim  cum  puer  nasceiietur,  pater  ipsius  vel  qui-* 
Hbet  alius  eura  mei*geret  ter  in  aqua.  £t  si  divitis  iUius  esset, 
ter  in  lacte  mergeretur.  Postea  vero  aquam  illam  vel  laoin  do- 
ads  auis  vel  aliis  Ipcis  inunundis  projicerc  solebanU^  Had  such 
a  piactiee  existed  in  Ireland,  would  it,  not  to  appeal  to  all  our 
Irish  writers  and  documents,  or  to  St.  Bernard,  or  to  Lanfiranc 
and.  AnseLn,  have  been  unheard  of  by  Hoveden  and  Giraldus, 
aeilher  of  whom  loakes  the  least  allusion  to  it  ?  I  was  greatly 
surprised  to  find  fleury  (L.  72.  §*  38.)  repeating  this  nonsense. 
Bat  he  copied  his  account  of  the  synod  of  Cashel  ffom  Brompton, 
and  ooosegi^nt]y  has  given  us  also  his  lie  concerning  the  chaife 
^  pdygamy*  Fieury  did  not,  in  all  appearance,  see  Giraldus' 
acoMmt  of  the  i^yuoif  and  was  very  little  acquainted  with  the  ec- 
clesiastical histoiy  of  Ireland.  But  I  was  still  more  surprized  to 
ohserve»  that  J>r.  Milner^  who  lives  much  nearer  to  us^  and  who 
ought  to  knotv  more  of  oor  ecclesiastical  history  than  Fieury,  has, 
not  very  long  agf^  brought  forward  the  same  falshoods  of  Bromp- 
ton i^gainst  the  Irish  nation,  when  he  states,  {Additional  note  to 
p.  SO  of  his  Letteri  on  Ireland)  that  it  was  not  until  the  £ng* 
invjaaioii  that  ifae  Irish  prelates  were  enabled  to  abrogate  the 
p0l^g»ni^$  incestuous  marriages,  the  practice  of  bap^ 
iidng  the  children  of  the  rich  noith  milky  &c,  >  Strac^  that  be 
could  imagine,  that  polygamy  ever  prevailed  among  the  Irish 
Christians,,  or  that  their  children  were  baptized  in  milk!  As  to 
dieir  inceektous  marriaj^Sf  th^  were  not  such,  except  inasmuGh 
as  die  system  of  die  prohibited  dieycfes,  made  up  by  the  cum* 
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ists,  had  not  been  generally  received  in  Ireland.  I  tbmk  Dr. 
Milner  would  do  well^ta  retract  some  way  or  oth^  these  im« 
founded  assertions. 

(20)  Bi^ytism  is  spoken  of  several  times  in  die  Irish  canons; 
but  m  none  of  them  is  it  ordered,  that  it  should  be  performed  in 
water  alone,  whereas  there  was  no  idea  of  any  other  liquid  being 
sufficient  for  it.  Adamnan  relates,  (  Vit  S.  CoL  L.  2.  c.  10.)  tba^ 
when  Columbkill  was  joume3ring  through  the  country  of  the  Picts, 
an  infant  was  brought  to  him  by  its  parents  to  be  baptized,  and 
that,  as  there  was  no  water  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  saint 
prayed  for  a  while  upon  a  rock  and  blessed  a  part  of  it,  whence 
water  immediately  flowed  out  in  abundance,  with  which  he  b^ 
tized  the  infant.  So  absolutely  necessary  was  water  oonsideied 
for  the  administration  of  this  sacrament 

(21)  St.  Jerom  observes,  (in  Esai.  55. 1.)  diat  Bulk  and  wine 
Qsed  to  be  given  in  the  western  churches  ta  persons  newly  bap- 
tized ;  <<  Lac  significat  innocentiam  parvulorum.  Qui  mos  a  typos 
in  Ocddends  ecdesiis  hodie  usque  servatur,  ut  renads  in  Christo 
vinimi  lacque  tribuatut.**  In  some  churches  milk  and  honey  used 
to  be  given  to  them.  (See  Cone.  Carth»  3.  can.  24<.)  It  is  not 
improbable,  that  like  some  other  old  practices,  one  or  other  of 
these  ceremonies  was  kept  up  in  Ireland. 

(22)  We  have  already  seen  {Nat.  18.)  the  instances^  of  St 
Finian  and  St.  Senan  being  sent  to  the  churdi  for  baptism.  St. 
Fursey  was  three  days  afier  his  birth  baptized  by  Sl  Brendan  ef 
Clonfert  ( Vit.  S.  Furs.  L.I.C.S.):  St.  Fintan  of  Cluain-edneech 
on  the  eighth  day  by  a  holy  man,  and  undoubtedly  a  dergjrmaB, 
who  lived  in  a  place  called  Cluain-mhic-treoinf  Vit.  S.  Fint.  a  !•)• 
St.  Laurence  OToole  by  the  bishop  of  Kildare  ( VU.  S.  L.  e.  2.) 
&c.  &c.  In  the  24th  and  27th  of  the  canons,  called  of  the  synod 
of  St.  Patrick,  Auxilius,  and  Isseminus,  it  is  ordered,  that  no 
strange  or  newly  introduced  dergyman  do  baptize,  or  offer,  i.e.  to 
celebrate  the  holy  mplteneSy  without  the  permissbn  of  the  bishop. 
Hence  it  is  clear,  that  the  right  of  baptizing  was  supposed  oidi- 
narfly  to  bdong  to  the  deigy. 

§.  V.  It  lias  been  said  that,  after  the  synod  was 
concluded,  the  king  Henry  sent  to  the  Pope  certain 
letters  of  all  the  arcnbishops  and  bishops  of  Ireland 
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recognizing  Henry's  power  over  Ireland.  (23)  1 
much  may  be  admitted,  that  some  time  later  (24] 
sent  to  Rome  a  copy  of  those  wonderful  decrees, 
very  probably,  as  may  be  concluded  from  the  b 
q[  Alexander  IIL,  f  of  which  hereafler)  a  certain 
count  of  Irish  practices,  such  as  might  induce 
Pope  to  favour  his  views.     After  ail,  said  dec 
produced  no  effect  in  Ireland,  and  were  disregar 
by  the  Irish  clergy  and  people,  who  looked  oni) 
their  own  ecclesiastical  rules,  as  if  the  synod  of 
shel  had  never  been  held.  (25)     Henry  left  Dul 
early  in  February  of  the  same  year  1 172,  and  v 
to  Wexford.     Being  there  he    received,  about 
middle  of  Lent,  some  very  pressing  news  from  > 
mandy^   relative  to  the  amdr  of  Thomas  Bee 
which  required  his  departure  for  that  country  as  t 
as  conveniently  possible.  Accordingly  he  sailed  f 
Wexford  on  the  following  Easter   Monday,    ( 
which  fell  on  the  1 7th  of  April,  and  arrived  on 
same  day  at  Port-Finnan  in  South  Wales.     In 
year  a  provincial  synod  was  held  at  Tuam  by 
archbishop  Cadla  O'Dubhai  ^  but  nothing  is  recoi 
of  its  proceedings,  except  that  on  this  occasion  t 
churches  were  consecrated.  (27)     It  must  have 
after  the  synod  of  Cashel,  and  probably  was  assen  I 
at  the  time  of  the^Mimate  Gelasius'  visitation  of 
naught.  (38)     In  said  year  died  the  holy  bish 
Cork,  Gilla  Aeda  O'Mugin,  (29)  who  had  assisi 
the  council  of  Kells.     He  was  succeeded  by  one 
gory.     To  the  same  year  are  assigned  the  deat  \ 
O'Meicstia  or  O'Meicselbe,  bishop  of  £mly ; 
Brigdin  O'Cathlan,  bishop  of  Ferns,  who  is  n  i 
after  some  other  bishops  of  that  see,  whose  p  ! 
times  are  not  known,  and  who  appears  to  ha  ; 
signed  several  years  before  his  death ;  (31)  an 
gemach  O'Maeleoin  of  Clonmacnois,  (82)  wl: 
rather  an  abbot  than  a  bishop.     Melruan  O'Ri   i 
bishop  of  Achonry,  one  of  the  prelates  of  the 
of  Kells,  had  died  in   1170;    and  another  e 
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eminent  prelate,  Peter  O'Mcnrdai,  bishop  of  Clen* 
fert,  wbo  had  been  the  first  abbot  of  Boyle,  wia 
drowned  in  the  Shannon  on  the  27th  of  December, 
A*  117J«  Peter  O'Mordai  was  succeeded  by  Moeiicm 
Mao-Award,  who  held  the  see  only  a  short  time,  as 
he  died  in  117S.  (33)  About  these  times,  andappa# 
rently  before  the  arrival  of  Henry  II.  in  Ireland, 
Dondd  0*Brian,  king  of  North  Munster,  erected 
the  great  cathedral  of  Cashel  adjoining  Cormac^s 
Chapel,  which  thencefortli  was  used  as  a  vestry  or 
chapter-'bouse*  He  endowed  this  church,  and  granted 
laads  to  the  see*  (34)  To  the  year  1 1 7d  is  assigned 
the  deaih  of  Kinad  O'Ronan,  bishop  of  Giendaloch, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  foundation 
charter  of  the  priory  of  All  Saints  in  Dublin.  (S5) 
Muredach  O'Cobtaicb,  who  had  been  bishop  of  Ki- 
Ael-eogain,  or  Ardsralli,  at  the  time  of  the  coEuncil 
of  Kelis,  (36)  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Derry,  is  said 
to  have  died  in  tihe  same  year,  w  in  the  following^  on 
the  10th  of  February.  He  became  bishop  of  this  see 
through  the  resignation,  some  years  earlier,  of  Flath- 
bert  O'Brolcan  the  finst  ordinary  bishop  of  Derry. 
(37)  Muredach  had  been  an  Augustin  Canon^  and 
was  highly  esteemed  for  his  learning,  humility,  and 
charity  to  the  poor.  He  has  been  called  bishop  also 
of  Raphoe ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  whereas  the  then 
bishop  of  Raphoe  was  Gilbert  O'Caran.  (38) 

(23)  Hoveden  has  this  bUoj  (he*  cit,)  \  but  Giraidus  says  bc^ 
Ihiog  Iftbout  sueb  letters,  or  their  haying  been  sent  to  Rome.  Hpve- 
den  absurdly  supposed,  that  these  lettcsv  weoe  wnti^n  at  Watef- 
liMsd.    See  above  Not.  a. 

(^)  OwiQg  to  the  tempestuous  wettber  that  pnem^ed  dumig 
the  winter  of  1171  coming  117^,  and  part  of  the  feQowingjQprii]^ 
Heniy  could  have  so  oomraanication  with  £i»Bie>  ihnt  hfid  he  m^ 
for  some  months  even  with  England,  or  his  cfib^  domf^wm* 

(25}  Tkh  is  pfaia  jSfom  Giraldus,  who  speaUng  {Tcpogr,  Hik* 
Pi$t*9kC.  19.)  of  the  Irish  practices  foBow^  m  Ua  da^,  mvmi 
years  i^er  the  ajiBod  of  Casbd>  says,  that  tithes  wera  not  paid» 
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and  that  neirages  were  ooi  oootmctedf  thfit  is^  aceoidiag  to  the 
usage  of  England,  &c.  It  is  true,  that  elsewhere  be  mentioQa  a 
great  alteration  for  the  better,  owing  Co  the  loeaaares  of  Hesny^ 
(See  above  Nci.  13.)  But  this  must  be  taken  dfther  aa  a  flourisl] 
ia  fiivoar  of  Heniy,  or  maj  be  understood  of  the  atato  aad  ayv- 
tem  €i  the  diocese  of  Dublin  aa  it  waa  under  John  GOHiin»  an 
Englishman,  during  whose  incumbency  Ginddus  waa  in  Irdand. 
(i6)  GiraMua  says,  {Hib.  exp.  L.  1.  c  S70  Paschati  luaese- 
OindOf  that  ia,  of  the  year  1172.  Leland,  who  enotieauai| 
pboes  (B.  1.  c.  S.)  Henr/s  depevtitteia  I17d,  had  no  night  tc 
aafer  in  the  margin  to  Giraldus,  who  does  not  there  mention  A 
1173;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  Is  evident  fioom  hia  wiiole  ooa^ 
testy  that  the  Easter  Monday  was  in  1172,  the  year  marked  alsi 
by  Hoveden,  and  several  old  writers,  aa  also  by  Waie  CAnnaUJ 
I^yttletoD,  Stc.  &C.  The  &ct  is,  that  Henry  muat  have  lefl 
Irnland  in  11713,  whereaa  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  thai 
be  afrived  in  Noimandy  in  May  of  that  year;  that  it  was  in  aaiij 
year  that  h^  waa  absolved  there  by  the  Pope's  legates  ftomthi 
cenaurea  incurred  in  consequence  of  the  muidor  of  Thomas  Beo 
ket;  and  that  he  was  present  at  the  synod  of  Avraaches,.  whid 
net  in  that  year  on  the  S7th  of  September.  (See  Fleury,  JL,  72 
$•  39.  seqq.) 

(27)  Ware,  Annals  at  J.  1172,  and  Hania,  ArMiskops  oj 
Tuam  at  Caiholieui  (/Duihui. 

(28)  See  above  f .  2* 

(29)  Ware  and  Hams,  Bishops  at  Cork.  For  this  worth] 
prelate  see  Chap,  xxvii.  ^.  3* 

(30)  lb.  at  Emhf.  (31)  Harris,  ib.  at  Fems. 

(32)  Ware  and  Harris,  ib.  at  CUmmacnois.  I  find  no  pioof  o 
fab  having  been  a  bishop,  except  his  being  called  eomorhan  o/  Si 
Kieran.  But  he  might  havo  been  only  an  abbpt ;  for  St.  Kieran  ha< 
not  been  a  bi^op.  And  it  is  much-  more  probable,  that  this  wa 
the  case^  because  Moriertacb  (yMbeluidhir,  the  l»^p  of  Clon 
macnois,  who  assisted  at  the  synod  of  Kells,  lived  untS  1 188;  am 
there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing  with  Ware,  that  he  Designed  hi 
see  kmg  before  his  death* 

(33)  Ware  and  Hams,  ib.  at  Aehonry  and  Clonfort. 

(34)  Waie,  Antiq^  <Mp.  29*  at  Cashdy  and  Harris,  Archbishop 
9f  tkukd. 
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(35)  See  Ham,BisKopi  at  GUmdaUch.  Compare  with  Ck^ 
XXVIII.  j.  10. 

(S^  Mrf.  lOa  to  Chap,  xxviu 

(S7)  For  Fbtlibert  see  Chap. xxnii.  f.  5. 

(5S)  Ware  and  Hairis,  BiMhopg  at  Derry.  Horedm  caUi 
Muredadi  Mauritius  Charenmepis.  inatcad  of  Daretuis. 

$«  vi.  The  great  and  truly  excellent  and  holy  pri- 
mate Gelaaiua^  having  it^umed  to  Anni^b  from  his 
last  visitations  m  Connaught  and  Ulster,  remained 
theie  preparing  for  eternity,  iintfl  God  was  pleaaed 
to  call  him  to  himself  on  the  27th  of  March  A.  D. 
1 174,  in  the  87th  year  of  las  age  after  an  active  and 
exemplary  incumbency  of  88  years.  (39)  He  was 
succeeded  by  Conchovar  or  Conor,  alias  Comelius, 
Mac<]!oncluulleadh,  abbot  of  the  Ai^ustin  Canons 
monastery  of  St.  Peter  and  St..  Paul  of  Armagh,  who 
went  to  Rome  on  some  ecclesiastical  business,  stud  died 
there  in  1175.  (40)  Patrick  O'Bainan,  who  had 
been  bi^op  of  Connor,  and  one  of  the  prelates  of  the 
council  of  Kells,  a  man  highly  praised  ibr  his  sane* 
tity,  died  in  1174  in  the  island  of  Hy,  whither  he 
had  retired  apparently  some  years  before  his  death  ; 
for  one  Nehemias  is  mentioned  as  the  actual  bishop 
of  Conor  at  the  time  of  king  Henry's  arrival  in  Ire- 
land, that  is,  in  the  latter  part  of  1171-  (41)  To 
the  same  year  i  174  some  assign  the  death  of  £thru 
O'Miadachain,  bishop  of  Clonard,  which  others  place 
^in  1173.  (42)  In  some  lists  of  the  members  of  the 
council  of  ^Kellsthis  prelate  is  reckoned  among  them. 

(43)  In  said  year  1 174  died  also  Moeliosa  O'Con- 
nachtain,  bishop  of  East  Connaught,  that  is,  I  be- 
lieve, of  the  united  dioceses  of  Elphin  and  Roscom- 
mon, who  had  assisted  at  the  now  mentioned  counciL 

(44)  This  was  also  the  year  of  the  death  of  a  very 
holy  man,  St.  Gilda-Machaibeo  or  Mochaibeo,  whose 
name  has  been  latinized  into  Machabeus*  (4*5)  He 
yfas  born  in  1 10@,  and  became  in  all  appearance  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  blessed  Imar,  the  master  and  director  of 
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St.  Malacby.     It  is  certain  that,  after  having  been 

for  some  time  a  Canon  Kegular  of  St.  Augustin  in 

the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Piul  of  Armagh, 

he  was  appointed  abbot  of  it,  probably  soon  after  the 

death  of  imar,  which  occurred  at  Rome  in  lis*. 

(46)     There  is  reason  to  think,  that  he  did  not  hold 

that  situation  until  his  death.  (47)     He  died  on  the 

3 1  St  of  March,  and  the  Irish  hagiologists  represent 

him  as  a  man  of  superior  piety,  learning,  and  wis- 

doin.  (48)     An  illustrious  professor  of  the  school  of 

Armagh,  and  its  chief  director,  Florence  Gorman, 

wbo  had  studied  for  twenty-one  years  in  France  and 

England,  and  afterwards  taught  m  his  own  country 

for  twenty  years  longer,  died  about  the  same  time  in 

the  same  year.  (49) 

(S9)  jfA.  SS.  ViL  SL  Gel.  cap.  80,  and  Tr.  Th.p.  310. 
Giraldus  says,  (Hib,  exp.  Z.  1.  c;  S4<.)^that  Gelasius  lived  entirely 
on  the  milk  of  a  cow,  which  used  to  be  driven  before  him  wherever 
he  went.    For  entirely  read  ckiefli/. 

(40)  Tr.  Th.  p.  ih.  Ware  says,  (Archbishops  of  Armagh) 
that  he  died  in  1175  or  1176.  I  suppose  he  had  no  reason  £ot 
Ming  or  1176,  ecoept  his  thinking,  that  the  dd  mode  of  anti- 
cqpadng  the  Christian  era,  followed  in  some  Irish  annals,  was  still 
oontinaed.    But  it  had  ceased  to  prevail  long  before  these  times. 

(41)  See  TV.  Th.  p.  501.  and  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at 
Connor* 

(42)  Ware  con^kared  with  Harris,  ib.  at  Meath. 
(4S')  See  Not.  100.  to  Chap,  xxvii. 

(44)  Ware  and  Hams,  ib.  at  Elphin.  Compare  wi^  Not.  106. 
to  Chap.  XXVII. 

(45)  His  name  is  m  the  Irish  calasdars,  and  Cdgan  treats  of 
Um  at  SI  March. 

(46)  See  Chap.  xxvi.  §*  15. 

(47)  We  lunre  just  seen,  that  Ware  calls  Condiovar,  who  suc- 
ceeded Gelasios  in  the  see  of  Armagh  A.  D.  1174,  abbot  of  St. 
loiter  and  St«  I^nil  at  the  time  of  his  being  iqipointed  to  it  How 
then  oDokl  Macbabeus,  who  survived  Gelasius  by  four  days,  have 
been  tfieii  abbot,  if  Coachovar  was  the  reel  one  ?    the  msLtter 
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aiaybe  eawly  aetded  by  iwjyoBinft  tliat»  if  Waie  be  r^g^t,  Mitduu 
beu8  had  some  tiniei»^<Ni0  rasigti^d  ^  abbacy* 

<458)  Marian  Gonoan^  Us  contamppiaary,  gtryleft  him,  aa  quoted 
by  Co^aOf  a  tower  <^  piety  andmeekBasi^ ail  aik of  wisdBm and' 
flcieiice>&c*    .OthfiCBi^t^of  huamadKBaihr  n^^ 

VII,  In  H75  Henry  IL.  aeat  Nicholas,  prior 
'dlingford,  afterwards  ali^bot  of  Malmeabury^  and 
William  Fitz^Adelm  to  Irelaiid  with  the  bull  ef 
Adrian  IV.  and  the  conimnatorj  brief,  which  Alex^ 
ander  IlL  had  sent  some  time  before  to  H^nry^ 
(50^  On  their  3ri;ital  a  mooting  ^f  bishops  was  held 
at  Waterford^  in  which  those  peeipus  documents 
were  publicly  read.  (51)  This  was  the  first  time 
that  they  were  so  in  Ireland  ;  and,  although  Henry 
undoubtedly  had  Adrian's  bull  in  his  hands,,  when  he 
was  in  Ireland,  he  thought  k  unadviaeabte  to  an^ 
nounce  it  publiclyr  He  knew,  th^  not  ocdy-  thue 
whole  drift  of  it,  but  likewise  .oertain  uafeunded  &s^ 
persions  contakied  in  it  w<)uld  have  caused  great  irri* 
tation  among  both  the  desrgy  aqd  laity..  &ik  now^ 
owing  to  the  precariow^  ^tate  of  his  |HiweT  ini  lidbtid, 
he  found  himself  obliged  %o  Jtwiav  te  the  Pupal  aa-* 
thority,  tbinkii^  that  he  nib^ht  by  tbis'  mfiant  secure 
the  obediewe  t|f  the  clfirgy,  i^bom  be  imagined  fae 
had  already  brought  over  in  great  part  to  his  side  by 
some  of  the  dec^e^  of  h\»  synod  of  Caahel,  imd 
through  whom  he  expetc;ted.  to  oountera&t  tke  0p|K>r 
sition  (^the  Irish  princes  and  peo^tD  his  aothanity. 
After  his  departure  there  was  much  fighbrog.  in  ire«> 
land  between  the  natives  and  the  fofeigiiBrsf.     A 

frant,  which  he  had  made  of  Meath .  to  Hu^  de 
iacy,  (52)  being  contrary  to;the^  ivittfesta  of  Tienian 
O'Ruarc,  under  whosfa  gov^^mn^nt  a  jcenaiderable 
part  of  that  great  teriitorjr  had  bean  ptaeed,  ga^iwe 
to  a  dispute,  whi^h  was  aear  tei minating  in  open  hos- 
tilities. To  prevent  \3m  oaiscdMef  «»ine  fnends  of, 
both  parties  brought  about  a  ^eoftfereaM  befiween 
O'Ruarc  and  Lacy.     They  met  some  time  in  1172, 
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on  a  hil!  not  far  from  Dublin,  each  accompanied  by  a 
small  and  equal  number  of  their  adherents.  But  be* 
fore  the  conference  ivas  conduded  O'Ruare  was 
killed  by  Griffin,  a  nephew  of  Maurice  Fkz^ald, 
who  was  present  and  who  excited  him  to  this  act. 
The  apology  set  up  by  writers  of  their  faction  for 
this  dreadi^l  deed  is,  that  O'Ruarc  had  previously 
aimed  a  blow  against  Lacy.  Whether  this  be  tr^e 
or  not,  this  k  not  the  place  to  ittciuire*  The  head 
of  (y  Ruarc  was  then  cut  off,  and  placed  over  a  gate 
in  Dublin,  and  his  body  hung,  with  the  feet  upwards, 
on  a  gallows.  In  this  year  Lacy  ravaged  Annaly,  and 
killed  Donald  O'Ferral  its  king  or  chieftain.  Early 
in  the  following  year  Strongbow  invaded  Ophaly, 
whose  chieftain  was  O'Dempsy,  and  burned  and 
plundered  seme  towns ;  but  on  this  occasion  he  lost 
his  son-in-law  Robert  de  Quincey,  constable  of  Lexn^ 
ster,  who  was  attacked  in  a  d^le  by  O'Dempsy,  and 
slain  with  many  of  his  knights  and  the  loss  of  the 
banner  of  Leinster*  (53) 

(50)  This  brief  may  be  seen  in  Usher's  S^ge^  No.  47i  taken 
(rom  die  genuine  and  correct  text  of  GireMnsfHib*  esp*  L.  %  c*  6^ 
Lyndi  fCambr,  everr.  p.  197*)  argues  fiom  its  not  bcnig  in  the 
Roman  BuUarium,  that  it  is  a  forgery ;  but  this  and  some  other 
exceptions  of  his  are  of  as  little  avail  as  liis  arguments  against  ihe 
authentidty  of  Adrian's  bulL  It  eonfirms  the  grant  made  by 
Adrian  under  die  former  conditi<Mi  of -die  payment  of  the  Peter* 
pence;  and  Alexander  wishes,  that,  on  eradicadng  the  ^rty 
piactices  of  Ireland,  die  nation  may  throi^h  Hemy's  eieertionit 
become  polished,  and  its  churdi  be  brought  to  a  better  form.  He 
seems  to  have  known  nothing  of  the  state  of  the  Irsh  chnreh, 
except  what  he  heard  fitmi  the  lying  accounts  of  the  enemies  of 
Ireland ;  and  as  to  ecclesiasdcal  or  other  dtrt  Z  betieve  he  might  in 
those  times  have  found  enough  of  it>  and  I  fee»  more,  neavtr 
home,  widiont  looking  for  it  in  this  country.  I  dare  say  he  would 
have  been  hard  set  to  meet  wrdi,  in  any  equal  portion  of  the  Church 
^  that,  period,  so  many-excellent  bishops  as  Getasius,  Laurence 
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OToole,  Chrotian  of  Lismoie,  CatboUcus  of  Tuam,  Stc,  Thei^ 
is  nothing  in  the  brief  concerning  any  letters  or  other  pap^s  sent 
by  Irish  archbishops  and  bishops  to  Uie  Pope ;  (see  i^ove  §.  5.) 
and  the  only  authori^  allq;ed  &r  Henry's  right  to  Ireland  is  the 
Bull  of  Adrian. 

(51)  Giraldus  {he.  of.)  Ware,  Annals  at  A.  1175.  Lyttelton, 
^c&c.  I  do  not  understand,  why  Leland  fB.  1.  cA.  4.)  places 
this  meeting  of  the  deigy  at  Waterford,  the  amval  of  Nicholas 
of  Wallingford,  whom  he  calls  simply  WaUingfordf  and  the 
jreading  of  Adrian's  bull,  &c  so  late  as  A.  \m.  I  am  sure 
he  is  wrong ;  but  I  shall  not  tire  the  reader  with  a  disputation  on 
llus  subject 
(52)  The  charter  of  this  grant  is  in  Ware's  AntiquUits,  cap.  27* 
(5S)  Ware,  Annals  at  A.  1172.  Lyttelton,  B.Ji,  &c 

§.  VIII.  In   1173  confederacies  were  formed  in 
Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  driving  out  the  Anglo- 
Normans,  who  dissatisfied  with  Hervey  de  Monte 
Marisco,  whom  Strongbow  had  placed  over  the  army, 
after  the  death  of  De  Quincey,  called  out  for  Rey- 
roond  le   Grose  as  their  commander.      Strongbow 
having  complied  with  their  wish»  Reymond  set  about 
plundering  the  Desies,  took  Lismore  which  he  pil- 
lagedy  and  sent  a  great  part  of  his  united  spoil  by 
water  towards  Waterford.     The  vessels,  in  which  it 
was  contained,  were  met  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Biackwater  by  a  Danish  fleet  from  Cork,  and  a  com- 
bat ensued,  in  which  the  Danes  were  worsted.  Mean- 
while Reymond  defeated  a  body  of  the  Irish,  who 
had  been  sent  to  Lismore  by  Dermod  Mac-Cartliy, 
king  of  Desmond,  and  then  marched  to  Waterford, 
driving  along  a  great  number  of  cattle.     Not  long 
afler  in  a  fit  of  disgust  he  returned  to  Wales.  (54) 
The  command  of  the  army  now  devolved  on  Hervey 
de  Monte  Marisco,  who  in  the  following  year,  1174, 
wishing  to   signalize  himself,    obtained  permission 
from  Strongbow  to  invade  the  territories  of  Donald 
O' Brian,  kmg  of  North  Munster.     This  was  granted 
to  him,  and  Strongbow  himself  went  to   Cashel, 
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where  he  expected  reinforcements  from  Dublin.  The 
corps  under  Hervey  wa8  attacked  all  of  a  sudden, 
early  on  a  morning,  near  Thurles  (55)  by  Do- 
nald O'Brian,  and  400  of  them,  or,  according  to 
another  account,  (56)  700,  together  with  four  of 
their  chief  leaders,  were  put  to  the  sword,  while  the 
remainder  fled  to  Waterford,  whither  Strongbow 
also  hastened  his  return,  and  shut  himself  up  in  the 
city  as  if  it  were  besieged.  For  the  whole  country 
was,  on  the  news  of  O' Brian's  success,  filled  with  Irish 
armies,  which  withdrew  their  allegiance  from  Henry. 
Roderic  O' Conor  soon  after  entered  Meath  \vith  a 
great  force,  and  ravaged  the  whole  country,  which 
Hugh  de  Lacy  had  parcelled  out  among  his  fj  iends 
and  soldiers.  Hugh  Tirrel,  who  acted  for  Lacy, 
then  in  England,  finding  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  defend  the  castle  of  Trim,  demolished  the  fortifi^ 
cations,  burned  it,  as  he  did  also  that  of  Duleek, 
and  escaped  with  his  soldiers  to  Dublin.  While  the 
affairs  of  the  foreigners  were  in  this  perilous  state, 
Reymond  was  persuaded  to  return  to  Ireland,  ^nd 
arrived  with  his  cousin  german  Milo,  or  Meyler, 
and  30  other  knights,  all  of  his  own  kindred,  besides 
100  cavalry  and  300  infantry,  in  the  harbour  of  Wa- 
terford  at  a  very  critical  moment.  At  that  time  a  ge- 
neral insurrection  of  the  Danes  of  Waterford  was 
breaking  out;  but  Reymond  was  able  to  rescue 
Strongbow  from  their  fury,  and  conducted  him  to 
Wexford.  Afterwards  they  put  to  death  all  the 
Anglo-Normans  they  met  with  in  the  streets  or  else- 
wfa^e,  until  at  length  terms  were  agreed  upon  be- 
tween them  and  the  garrison.  Reymond  then 
marched  towards  Meath  against  Roderic  O*  Conor, 
who  hearing  of  his  approach  returned  to  Connaught. 
(57)  In  the  succeeding  year  11 75  Reymond,  as- 
msted  by  Donald  prince  of  Ossory,  undertook  the 
siege  of  Limerick,  in  order  to  enrich  his  army  with 
the  plunder  of  that  city,  and  probably  in  revenge  for 
the  victory  gained  by  Donald  O*  Brian  near  Thurles. 
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But  it  would  lead  me  too  far  to  enter  into  a  detail  of 

this  siege  and  its  consequences. 

« 

(54)  Ware,  ib.  at  AAnS.  Lyttelton,  tb:  &c.  &c. 

(55)  Lyttelton  was  wrong  in  placing  this  battle  in  Ossory. 

(56)  Annals  of  InnisfaUen. 

(57)  Ware,  ib.  at  A.  117*.  Lyttelton,  &c,  fire. 

§.  IX.  While  matters  were  goiiig  in  this  manner, 
Henry  perceived  that  it  was  not  an  easy  task  to  sub- 
due the  Irish  nation,  and,  considering  the  delicate 
state  of  his  af&irs  both  in  Great  Britain  and  France, 
first  strove  to  render  their  clergy  subservient  to  him 
by  means  of  the  Papal  decrees,  which  he  got  read  at 
Waterford,  as  we  have  seen  above.  He  knew,  how- 
ever, that  something  uHU'e  was  wanting  to  bring  over 
the  laity,  and  accordingly  was  anxious  to  oomprotnise 
his  disputes  with  the  Irish  princes,  particularly  Ro- 
deric  O'Conor.  Things  were  managed  in  such  a 
manner,  that  Roderic  sent  over,  to  negotiate  in  his 
name  with  Henry,  three  ambassadors,  Catbolicus  cu*ch- 
bishop  of  Tuam,  Concors  abbot  of  St.  Brendan's  of 
Clonfert,  and  Laurence  his  chancellor.  They  waited 
on  the  king  at  Windsor  about  Michaelmas  of  this 
year  1 1 75,  and  within  the  octave  of  that  festival  a 
great  council  was  held  there,  (58)  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing articles  were  agreed  upon«  Roderic  was  to 
be  still  a  king,  but  as  holding  under  Henry,  and 
was  to  retain  his  hereditary  territories  as  firmly 
and  peaceably  as  he  had  possessed  them  before  Hen- 
ry's arrival  in  Ireland.  He  was  likewise  to  have  un- 
der his  superintendence  and  jurisdiction  the  other 
kings,  princes,  &c.  of  the  rest  of  Irdand,  with  the 
exception  of  some  parts,  and  was  bound  to  make 
them  pay,  through  his  hands,  their  tribute  to  the 
king  of  England.  These  kings  &c.  were  not  to  be 
disturbed  as  to  the  possession  of  their  principalities, 
as  long  as  they  remained  faithful  to  Henry  and  obe- 
dient to  Roderic.     But  in  case  they  failed  in  either 
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point,  or  refused  to  pay  the  tribute,  Roderic  was  au- 
Uiorized  to  judge  of  their  proceedings,  and,  if  requi- 
aite,  to  deprive  them  of  their  power  and  possessions ; 
and,  should  bis  own  power  not  be  sufficient  for  that 
purpose,  he  was  to  be  assisted  by  the  English  king's 
constable  and  his  other  servants  and  soldiers.  IHie 
tribute  to  be  paid  by  Roderic  and  the  Irish  at  large 
was  very  trifling,  consisting  only  of  a  hide  for  every 
tenth  head  of  cattle  killed  in  Ireland*  This  agree- 
ment and  the  ebctent  of  Rodericks  power  were  not, 
however,  to  comprehend  all  Jreland ;  for  the  king 
reserved  to  himself  or  to  his  barons  Dublin  and  its 
appurtenances,  all  Meath  and  Leinster,  besides  Wa- 
terford  and  the  country  thence  to  I)ungarvan  in- 
cluded. There  were  some  minor  articles,  which,  as 
I  am  not  writing  a  civil  history  of  Ireland,  it  WQuld 
be  out  of  my  line  to  give  a  detail  of.  (59)  One  of 
the  witnesses  to  this  treaty  was  St.  Laurence  0*Toole, 
who  had  come  over  to  England  concerning  certain 
afi&irs  of  his  church,  some  time  before  the  arrival  of 
Rodericks  ambassadors.  In  the  same  council  or  as* 
sembly  Henry  exercised  the  first  act  of  his  authority 
as  to  the  appointment  of  Irish  bishops  by  naming  to 
the  see  of  Waterford,  which  happened  to  be  then 
vacant,  (probably  by  the  death  of  Tostius,  who  had 
assisted  at  the  synod  of  Kells)  one  Augustin  an  Irish- 
man, who  is  styled  master,  and  whcnn,  as  St.  Lau- 
rence was  about  returning  to  Ireland,  he  sent  in  his 
company  to  be  consecrated  by  Donald,  archbishop  of 
CasheL  (60)  On  this  occasion  the  king  acted  very 
Judioiously  ;  !•  by  not  placing  a  foreigner  over  the 
church  of  Waterford  ;  and  2.  by  not  getting  Augus- 
tin consecrated  in  England,  but  directing  him,  as 
the  canons  required,  to  the  metropolitan,  whose  suf« 
iragan  he  was  to  become. 

(58):  Hoveden  says  (at  ^.  11750  that  the  agreement  betwe^ 
the  Jkjngs  H^iuy  and  Roderic  was  ni^4e  in  octavh  S.  Michaelis, 
iprhidt  ixu^  be  i}iidastoo4  pf  the  Octave  of  Michaelmas,  th^t  is, 
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the  6th  of  October,  or  of  some  day  within  the  Octave-  The 
blundering  translator  of  Ware's  Annals  at  said  year  has  englified 
Hoveden's  words  by  8th  of  October,  probably  not  understanding 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Octavcy  and  for  Cathdictu,  Sfc.  he  has  the 
Catholic  bishop  of  Tuam.  Harris  (at  Archbishops  of  Tuanfy 
CatholicusJ  instead  of  Concors  writes  Canthred. 

(59)  The  whole  treaty  is  in  Hoveden*s  Annals  at  ^.  1175.      See 
also  Lyttelton,  B.  4. 

(60)  Hoveden  writes ;  (ib.)  "  In  eodem  vero  concilio  dedit  rex 
Angliae  magistro  /.ugustino    Hybemensi    episcopatum    JViUer" 

Jbrdiae,  qui  tunc  vacabat  in  Hybernia,  Et  misit  eum  in  Hy^ 
berniam  cum  Laurentio  Diviliniae  archiepiscopo,  ad  consecrandum 
a  Donato  Cassiliensi  archiepiscopo^ 

§.x.  It  was  in  the  same  year  1175,  and  some  ,  , 
time  before  the  now  mentioned  assembly  was  held, 
that  St.  Laurence  was  near  being  killed  at  Canter- 
bury. Having  gone  thither  to  wait  upon  the  king, 
who  was  there  at  that  time,  he  was  received  with 
great  respect  by  the  monks,  and  after  a  night  spent 
in  imploring  the  suffi*ages  of  the  martyr  St.  Thomas 
Becket,  prepared  at  their  request  to  celebrate  mass 
on  the  following  morning.  As  he  was  proceeding 
to  the  altar,  dressed  in  his  pontificals,  a  certain  mad- 
man, who  had  heard  that  he  was. a  holy  man,  took 
it  into  his  head  that  it  would  be  a*  good  act  to  give 
him  the  crown  of  martyrdom  and  make  him  another 
St.  Thomas.  Accordingly  he  seized  upon  a  large 
club,  and  rushing  through  the  crowd,  struck  him 
with  all  his  might  a  violent  blow  on  the  head, 
which  made  him  fall  near  the  altar.  The  monks 
and  the  people  much  aggrieved  thought,  that  he  was 
mortally  wounded.  But  after  a  little  time  lifting  up 
his  head,  the  saint  called  for  some  water,  over 
which  he  said  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  Iiaving  blessed 
it  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  ^esired  the  wound  to 
b3  washed.with  it.  This  done,  the  flowing  of  the 
blood  ceased,  the  wound  was  healed,  and  he  cele- 
brated mass,     Oi^the  king's  ordering  that  the  mad*^ 
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man  should  be   hanged,   St.  Laurence  interceded 
for  him,  and   with  difficulty  obtained   his  pardon. 

In  this  year  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  Moeliosa 
(whom  some  call  Malachy)  Mac-Inclericuir,  the 
immediate  successor  of  the  great  St.  Malachy  in. the 
see  of  Down,  and  who  was  one  of  the  prelates  of 
the  council  of  Kells.  He  was  succeeded  bv  Gilla^ 
domnai  (called  Gelasius)  Mac-Coruiac,  who  died 
in  the  course  of  said  year,  and  after  whom  was 
appointed  another  Mldachy.  (62)  In  the  same,  or 
in  the  following  year  Gillacomida  (called  also  Gil^ 
bertj  O'Caran  was  removed  from  the  sec  of  Raphoe 
to  that  of  Armagh,  in  the  room  of  Conchovar  Mac- 
Conchailleadh,  who  died  at  Rome.  (63;  He  was 
bishop  of  Raphoe  at  the  time  of  the  foundatibn  of 
the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Newry,  to  th^  charter 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  witnesses,  urtder  the 
title  of  bishop  of  Tir-conail,  in  which  territory  Ra- 
phoe is  situated.  He  was  bishop  there  also  when 
Henry  II.  arrived  in  Ireland.  (64)  Fiathbert 
O'Brolcan,  who  some  years  before  had  resigned  the 
see  of  Derry,  (65^  and  afterwards  retained  only 
the  government  of  the  monastery  of  Derry,  having 
refused  that  of  Hy,  died  in  sajd  year  1175,  and 
was  buried  in  that  monastery,  leaving  a  great  repu- 
tation for  wisdom  and  liberality.  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  monastery  by  Gelasius  O'Branain.  (66) 

(61)  VU.  S.  Laurent,  cap*  19.  The  author  states,  that  thi? 
transaction  was  attested  by  a  person,  who  was  present 

(62)  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  Down. 

(63)  Above  $•  6. 

(64)  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  Armagh  and  Raphoe^ 
Gilbert  of  Raphoe  is  mentioned  in  Hoveden's  list  of  Irish  sees. 
For  his  signature  to  the  (garter  of- Newry  see  Not.  S4f.  to  Chap. 
xxvni. 

(65)  Above  J.  5. 
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(66)  Tr.  Th.p.  505.  and  Ware,  Annals  at  A.  1175,  and  Bi^ 
shops  at  Deny* 

§.  XI.    About  these  times  Strpngbow  founded  a 
priory  for  knights  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, called  at  a  much  later  period  Knights  of  Mal- 
ta, at  Kilmainham   near  Dublin,    which  foutldation 
was  confirmed  by  Henry  II.  (67)     TTiat  place  had 
been  anciently  called  KilUmagnend  from  St.  Mag- 
nend,  who  was  abbot  there  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventh  century,  and  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  son 
of  Aidus,  prince  of  Orgiell,  who  died  in  606  (607). 
St.  Magnend's  name  is  in  the  Irish  calendars  at  18 
December.  (68)     Strongbow  died  about  the  begin- 
ning of  June  A.  D.  1176,  and  his  body  was  kept 
unburied   until  Reymond,  whom  his  wife  Basilea, 
sister  of  Strongbow,  had  sent  for  in  all  haste,  arrived 
in  Dublin.     It  was  then,  under  the  direction  of  St. 
Laurence  O' Toole,  solemnly  interred  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  alias  Christ-church. 
Strongbow  left,  by  his  wife  Eva,  daughter  of  Der- 
mod  Mac-Murrogh,  a  daughter,  named  Isabel,  who 
was  afterwards  married  to  William  Mareschal,  earl 
of  Pembroke.  (69)     The  king,  on  hearing  of  Strong- 
bow's  death,  sent  over  to  Ireland,  as  his  deputy  or 
lieutenant,  William  Fitz-Adelm,  and  together  with 
him  John  de  Courcey,    Robert  Fitz-Stephen,    and 
Milo  de  Cogan,  who  were  to  act  under  him.     In  the 
beginning  of  September  of  the  same  year  Maurice 
Fitzgerald  died  at  Wexford  leaving  three  sons,  Wil- 
liam, Gerald,  and  Alexander.     !nrom  Maurice  ate 
descended  all  the  noble  and  ilmstriotis  families  of 
the  Fitzgeralds  in  Ireland.     Soon  after  the  death  of 
Strongbow,  and  before  the  arrival  of  Fitis-Ade1ln» 
Melaghlin  Mac-Loghlin,  an  Ulster  prince,  att^KJced 
and  demolished  the  castle  of  Slane,  on  which  occasion 
Richard  Fleming,  the  owner  or  governor  of  it,  was, 
together  with  many  others,  put  to  the  sword,  none 
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of  the  princes  of  Ulster  at  this  time  recognizing  the 
sovereignty  of  the  king  of  England,  (70) 

To  this  year  11 76,  and  to  the  first  of  January, 
some  accounts  assign  the  death  of  Malachy  O'Brin, 
or  O' Byrne,  bishop  of  Kildare.  (7I)     It  is  related, 
that  St.  Laurence  once  ordered  him  to  undertake  the 
cure  of  a  lady,  who  was  mad  and  possessed  with  an 
evfl  spirit,  but  that  he  declined  the  task,  saying  that 
he  was  not  of  sufficient  merit  to  be  able  to  expel  de- 
vils. (72)     He  was  succeeded  by   Nehemias,  who 
held  the   see   for  about    18  years.    (73)     In   1177 
Choiies  O'Biiacalla,    abbot  of  Mellifont,    became 
bishop  of  Emly,  and  died  in  less  than  a  month  after. 
(74)     Who  was  his   immediate  predecessor  is  not 
known ;  for  he  could  not  have  been  O'Meicstia,  who 
died  in  117«.  (75)     Imar  O'Ruadan,  bishop  of  Kil- 
lala,  or  of  Hua-Fiachra,  died  also  in  II77.  (76) 

<67)  Ware,  Jntif.  cap.  26.  at  Dublin. 

{es)  'AA.  SS.p.5S4f  and  713.  Archdall  says,  (a^  Kilmain- 
ham)  that  Magnend  was  abbot  of  Kill-magnend  in  606;  but 
Colgan  mdrely  states,  that  this  was  the  year  of  his  father's  death. 

(69)  Ware,  Annals  at  -4.  1176. 

(70)  See  Ware>  ib.  and  Lyttleton,  B.  5. 

(71)  See  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  Kildare.  Colgan, 
(Tr.  Th»p.  680.)  erroneously  calling  him  O'Brian^  places  Ills 
death  in  1175,  and  «o  do,  as  Harris  observes,  the  Annals  of 
Leinster. 

(7^)  Vita  8.  Laur.  cap,  28.  Harris  pretends,  (loc.  cit.)  that 
O'Brin  was  right  in  making  this  excuse,  if  what  historians^  as  he 
pompously  calls  them,  say  of  him  be  true.  But  these  historians 
of  Harr»  are  only  Gktidus,  {Hib*  exp.  L.  1.  cap.  25.)  who  is 
well  known  to  have  toM  or  repeated  a  great  number  of  falsehoods. 
The  stoiy  is,  that,  wiien  Fitz«Stephen  was  in  the  year  1171  he* 
si^ed  in  Caar^  near  Wexford  by  Donald,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Dermod  Mac-Morr<^h,  and  the  Danes  of  Wexford,  O'Brin,  and 
(XHethe,  bishop  of  Ferns,  perjured  themselves  to  make  Fitz- 
Stephen  believe,  that  Dublin  was  taken  by  the  Irish,  and  al^the 
fi)reigners  destroyed,  in  consequ^ce  of  which  Fitz-Stephen  and 
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liis  party  surrendered.  This  is  evidently  a  fable  patched  up  to 
apologize  for  Fitz- Stephen's  having  given  up  himself  and  his  gar- 
rison, together  with  the  fortress.  Ware,  treating  of  this  a&ir^ 
(Annal.  at  A.  1171)  shews,  that  he  did  not  believe  Giraldus, 
whose  tract  he  had  before  his  eyes ;  for  he  merely  states,  without 
mentioning  any  bishop,  that  the  besiegers  had  spread  a  report, 
that  Dublin  was  taken,  and  Strongbow  and  his  army  there  cut  to 
pieces.  In  fact,  there  were  very  strong  grounds  for  such  a  re- 
port ;  whereas,  had  Roderic  O'Conor  and  the  Irish  acted  with 
more  caution  and  ability,  the  foreigners  then  in  Dublin  might 
have  been  all  exterminated.  (See  Chap,  xxviii.  ^.  15.)  Add, 
that  Ware,  giving  an  account  ( Bishops)  of  those  two  prelatei^ 
has  hot  a  word  of  that  story ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  Hams  to 
foist  the  slanderous  tale  into  that  honest  writo^s  works. 

(73)  Ware,  Bishops  at  Kildare.        (74)  lb.  at  Eml^. 

(75)  Above,  {.  5.        (76)  Ware,  Bishops  at  KUlala. 

§.xii.  In  the  same  year  1177  Malachy,  the  new 
bishop  of  Down,  was  taken  prisoner  by  John  de 
Courcey,  but  at  the  request  of  Vivian,  Cardinal 
Priest  of  the  title  of  St.  Stephen  in  Monte  Coelio, 
was  soon  after  restored  to  his  liberty  and  see.  De 
Courcey,  wishing  to  give  some  employment  to  the 
Anglo-Norman  troops,  and  to  provide  for  their 
wants,  had,  in  spite  of  the  deputy  Fitz-Adelm's 
orders,  set  out  early  in  this  year  (77)  from  Dublin 
with  a  select  body  of  them,  joined  by  some  Irisb» 
and  by  a  quick  march  of  three  or  four  days  arrived 
unexpectedly  at  Downpatrick,  the  capital  of  Ulidia, 
or  UUagh,  and  at  that  time  an  open  unfortified 
place.  Mac-Dunlevy,  its  king,  being  unprepared 
for  this  attack,  withdrew  from  the  town.  Cardinal 
Vivian,  the  Pope's  legate  for  Scotland  and  the  neigh* 
bouring  islands,  and  also  for  Ireland,  happened  to 
be  then  at  Downpatrick,  having  arrived  there  a 
short  time  before  from  the  Isle  of  Mann,  and  where 
he  was  treated  with  great  respect.  He  endeavoured 
to  mediate  a  peace  between  Mac-Dunlevy  and  De 
Courcey,  and  proposed  that  the  latter  with  his  troopa 
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should  quit  the  country  on  condition  of  the  former 
paying  tribute  to  king  Henry.  De  Courcey  being 
quite  averse  to  this  agreement,  the  Cardinal,  vexed 
at  his  unjust  conduct,  went  to  Mac-Dunlevy  und 
exhorted  him  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  his  territo* 
ries.  This  prince  soon  collected  an  army,  it  is  said, 
of  10,000  men,  and  marched  to  attack  the  invaders. 
De  Courcey  and  his  men  went  out  to  meet  them,  and 
after  a  hard  fought  battle  gained  a  victory.  The 
Cardinal  took  refuge  in  a  Church,  but  was  pro- 
tected by  De  Courcey,  who  also  granted  him  the 
freedom  of  the  bishop  Malachy,  who  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  Ulidians  had  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands. 
After  this  Vivian  went  to  Dublin,  and  held  there  a 
a  synod  of  bishops  and  abbots,  in  which  setting 
forth  Henry's  right  to  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  in 
virtue  of  the  Pope's  authority,  he  inculcated  the  ne- 
cessity of  obedience  to  him  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication. He  allowed  the  foreigners  liberty  to 
take  whatever  victuals  they  might  want,  in  their  ex- 
peditions, out  of  the  churches,  into  which,  as  sanc- 
tuaries, the  Irish  used  to  remove  them  ;  merely  or- 
dering, that  a  reasonable  price  should  be  -paid  for 
them  to  the  rectors  of  such  churches.  (78)  Thus 
he  atoned  for  his  former  attention  to  Mac-Dunlevy. 
While  Vivian  was  in  Dublin,  William  Fitz-Adelm 
founded,  by  order  of  Henry  JI.  the  celebrated  abbey 
of  St.  Thomas  the  martyr  (Becket)  for  Canons 
Regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Victor,  near  Dublin,  on 
the  site  now  called  Thomas-court,  for  the  good  of 
the  souls  of  Geoffrey,  count  of  Anjou  father  of  the 
king,  of  the  empress  his  mother,  and  his  ancestors, 
of  the  king  himself  and  of  his  sons.  Fitz-Adelm 
made  over  to  it,  on  the  king's  part,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Cardinal  and  of  St.  Laurence  O'Toole,  a 
piece  of  land  called  Donower  or  Donore*  This 
abbey  became  in  course  of  time  most  splendidly  en- 
dowed.   (79)      The    synod  being  ended,    Vivian 
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passed  over  to  Ckester>  and  soon  after  returned  to 
Scotland.  (80) 

(77)  Colgan  was  hugety  mistaken  (Tr*  Th.  p.  lOS.)  in  assign- 
ing John  de  Courcey's  first  arrival  in  Ireland  to  A.  D.  1185.  He 
misunderstood  a  pessi^  of  Usher,  who  say8>  (fV.  p.  889.)  that 
Count  John  came  to  Ireland  in  that  year.  Bu£  Usher  meant  not 
John  de  Courcy,  hut  John,  earl  of  Morton,  fmd  son  of  Henry  II. 
who  was  afterwards  long  John,  as  i^pean  also  from  his  Ind* 
Chron.  ad  A.  1185. 

(78)  See  GiraMus,  Hib.  exp.  L.  2.  c.  17.  Ware,  Annals  at  A. 
1177.  Lyttleton,  B.  5. 

(79)  See  Ware,  ib.  and  Antiq.  cap.  26.  at  Dublin.  The  diar- 
ter  for  this  foundation  may  he  seen,  from  an  inspexitntts,  in  the 
Monast.  AngL  Vol.  2.  p,  1039.  It  is  also  in  Leland's  History, 
B.  1.  ch.5.  Archdall  (at  Dublin^  Abbey  of  St.  Thomas)  has 
egregiously  hungled  this  business.  According  to  him  the  abbey 
had  been  founded  by  Fitz-Addm  as  eariy  as  A.  1172,  and  he 
teHs  us,  that  somebody  was  prior  there  between  1172  and  1175 ; 
and  why  ?  Because  that  somebody  was  a  wipiess  to  a  charter 
granted  by  John  de  Courcy  to  the  priory  of  St.  Patrick  in  Down. 
The  poor  man  seems  not  to  have  known,  that  Fitz*  Adelm  was 
not  Henry's  deputy  in  Ireland,  and  consequently  could  not  have 
founded  the  Abbey  of  St.  Thomas  before  1 176.  And  as  to 
what  he  says  about  St.  Patrick's  of  Down,  it  was  not  until  1177 
that  De  Courcey  had  any  thing  to  do  with  Down,  nor  untfl  1183 
that  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Patrick  to  a  churdi  in  that  town* 
Then  he  assigns  the  grant  of  Donore  to  1178,  lus  if  said  grant 
were  not  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  abbey,  or  as  if  St. 
Tivian  had  not  lefl  Ireland  in  1177  soon  afler  the  conclusion  of 
the  synod  of  Dublin. 

(80)  Ware,  Annals  at  A.  1 177.  It  is  strange,  that  Udier  {Ind. 
Chron.)  assigns  to  ^.  1186  Vivian's  synod  of  Dublin  and  Us  re- 
turn to  Scotland,  on  occasion  of  which  it  has  been  said,  that  he 
left  Ireland  less  loaded  with  Irish  gold  than  he  wished.  For  this 
was  said  relatively  to  his  departure  in  1177.  (See  Fleury,  L.  72. 
§.  59.) 

§•  XIII.  At  this  time  a  great  dissension  prevailed 
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between  Roderic  O'Conor  and  his  eldest  son  Mur- 
tach  or  Morrogh,  who  fled  to  Dublin  and  excited 
Fitz-Adelm  to  make  war  on  his  father,  offering  to 
conduct  into  the  heart  of  Cbnnaught  the  aimy  to 
be  employed  on  this  occasion,  ^though  it  does 
not  appear,  that  Roderic  had  in  any  wise  violated 
the  treaty  solemnly  entered  into  with  king  Henry, 
or  had  given  any  provocation  to  the  English  govern- 
ment, Fitz-Adelm  basely  availed  himself  of  tnat  un- 
natural son's  treason,  hoping  to  add  Connaught  to 
Henry's  possessions  in  Ireland.  Accordingly  he  dis- 
patched m  said  year  1177  Milo  de  Cogan,  with  a 
considerable  army  of  knights,  cavalry,  and  archers, 
who  crossed  the  Shannon,  and  advanced  without 
meeting  any  opposition,  as  far  as  Tuam,  which,  it 
seems,  they  set  fire  to.  (81)  Throughout  the  whole 
country  they  found  no  provisions,  as  they  were  ei- 
ther concealed  in  places  where  they  could  not  be  dis- 
covered, or  had  been  carried  away  or  destroyed,  the 
inhabitants  having  retired  with  their  families  and 
cattle  to  inaccessible  woods  or  to  the  mountains. 
Gogan  and  his  army  were  thus  reduced  almost  to 
starvation,  and  forced  to  set  out  again  for  Dublin, 
without  having  gained  any  advantage ;  but  on  their 
return,  and  after  eight  days  marching  in  Connaught, 
they  were  attacked  in  a  wood  near  the  Shannon  by 
Roderic  and  the  Connacians,  and  suffered  consider- 
able loss.  (82)  Murtach  was  taken  in  the  action, 
and  the  Connacians,  not  one  of  whom  had  joined 
him  on  his  entrance  into  their  country,  sentenced 
him,  with  the  consent  of  his  father,  to  have  his 
eyes  put  out,  which  was  accordingly  done.  (8S) 
Some  time  in  May  of  this  year  Henry  held  a  par- 
liament at  Oxford,  in  which  he  declared  his  son 
John  king  of  Ireland,  having  obtained  permission 
to  do  so  from  Pope  Alexander  III.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  inquire  into  the  extent  of  power  or  territo- 
ries in  Ireland,  which  Henry  meant  to  confer  upon 
John ;  but  this  much  I  may  remark,  that  John  was 
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not  styled  king  of  Ireland,  his  title  being  lord  of 
Ireland  and  earl  of  Morton.  (84)  Afterwards,  and 
in  the  same  year,  he  made  a  grant  to  Robert  Fitz- 
Stephen  and  Milo  de  Cogan  of  the  kingdom  of 
Cork,  that  is,  of  Desmond,  to  hold  under  himself 
and  his  son  John,  and  their  heirs,  except  the  city 
of  .Cork  and  the  adjoining  cantred,  which  Henry 
retained  in  his  own  hands,  but  of  which  Fitz-Ste- 
phen  and  Cogan  were  to  have  the  custody  for  him. 
(85)  This  grant  was  of  no  great  service  to  them  ; 
for  in  spite  of  it  they  got  possession  of  only  a  small 
part  of  that  kingdom,  and  two  years  afterwards  were 
glad  to  put  up  with,  between  them  both,  seven  cantreds 
near  the  city,  while  24  cantreds  remained  out  of  their 
and  Henry's  power.  (86)  A  similar  sort  of  grant, 
rather  nominal  than  real,  was  some  time  after  made 
of  the  kingdom  of  North-Munster  by  Henry  to 
Philip  de  Breuse,  who,  notwithstanding  the  king's 
writ,  and  the  assistance  of  Fitz-Stephen  and  Cogan, 
never  acquired  an  inch  of  it,  and  got  so  frightened 
that  he  and  his  Welchmen  thought  it  their  best  plan 
to  return  home.  (87)  And  it  will  be  seen,  that  the 
brave  Donald  0*Brian,  who  lived  for  several  years 
after  these  times,  retained  his  kingdom  until  the 
day  of  his  death., 

(81)  A  conflagration  of  Tuam  in  1177  is  mentioned  in  the  Irish 
annals.     (See  Tr.  rA.jo.634.) 

(82)  GiraMus  pretends,  that  of  Cogan's  party  only  three  men 
were  killed ;  but,  as  Ware  observes,  the  Irish  annals  give  a  diiferent 
account  of  the  matter. 

(83)  Ware,  Annals  at  ^.1177.  Lyttleton  B.  5.  Leland,  B. 
1.  ch*.  4.  N 

(84)  See  Ware,  ib,  and  Antiq.  cap,  27.  Hoveden  and  Bromp- 
ton  have  the  name  Ung ;  but  this  was  not  John's  real  title. 

(85)  Henry's  charter  for  this  grant  is  in  Ware's  AntiquUieSy 
cap.  27.     See  also  the  Annals  at  -4.  1177. 

(86)  See  Giraldus,  (Hih,  exp.  X.  2.  c.  18.)  and  from  hun  Ware, 
{locc.  citU)  who  is  copied  by  Smithy  Hutort/  of  CorJc,  B.  I.  ck.  1. 
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Ljtdeton  was  qiiite  wrong  (B.  6.)  in  suppodngi  that  Fitz^StepheD 
and  Ci^an  divided  between  them  the  whole  kingdom  of  Desmond, 
with  merely  the  excq>tioh8  mentioned  in  Heniy's  charter. 

(87)  Ware,  Antiq.  cap»  27*  and  Anntd*  at  A.  1179.    Ljttle- 
ton,  /oc  cit*  and  Ferrar,  Hutory  of  Limerick,  part  %  ch,  2. 

§.  XIV.  In  the  following  year,  1178  John  deCour<:. 
cey  met  with*  a  great  check.  He  had  been  plunder* 
ing  the  now  county  of  Louth,  and  was  driving  thence 
a  vast  number  of  cattle,  when  he  was  met  in  the 
country  of  Ergall  or  Oriel  by  Murtach  0*Kervaill 
or  Can*ol,  prince  of  that  country,  and  Mac-Dunlevy 
of  UUagh,  who  attacked  him  with  such  success,  that, 
having  lost  many  of  his  soldiers,  he  was  obliged  to 
fly,  attended  by  only  eleven  men,  for  two  days  and 
two  nights  without  food  or  rest,  until  he  reached  his 
castle  near  Downpatrick.  He  was  also  unfortunate 
in  an  incui'sion,  which  he  made  into  Dalaradia.  (88) 
To  this  year  is  assigned  the  foundation  of  the  Cis* 
tercian  monastery  of  Rosalas  or  Monaster-evan,  called 
of  St.  Mary,  alias  De  Rosea  valle,  by  Dermod 
O'Dempsy,  prince  of  Ophaly,  who  richly  endowed 
it.  (89)  In  this  year  died  on  the  8th  of  May  Do- 
nald O'Fogarty,  bishop  of  Ossoiy,  who  bad  assisted 
at  the  council  of  Kells,  not  as  bishop  but  as  vicar 
general  of  that  diocese.  (90)  It  is  supposed  that  in 
his  time  the  see  of  Ossory  was  at  Aghaboe,  the  fa< 
mous  monastery  of  St.  Canhich  or  Kenny.  (9 1 )  Yet 
this  is  doubtful ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  it  was  there 
in  the  time  of  his  immediate  successor  Felix  0'Dul<- 
lany,  who  held  that  see  from  1178  to  1202 ;  nor  was 
it,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  until  after  O'Dullany's 
death  that  it  was  removed  from  Aghaboe  to  Kilken-* 
ny.  (92)  In  the  same  year  1178  died  Rugnad 
O'Ruadan,  bishop  of  Kilmacduach;  (93)  and  the 
abbey  and  town  of  Ardfinnan  were  plundered  and 
burned  by  some  English  adventurers.  (94)  About 
this  time,  or  before  it.  Christian,  bishop  of  Lismore, 
must  have  reined  his  see ;  for  we  find,  that  in  the 
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yoer  1179  it  was  held  by  one  Fdix. 
tired  to  tbe  Cistercian  monastery  di  Kyrie  deison  at 
Odof  ney  in  the  coiin^  of  Kerry,  where  he  spent  the 
reqaainder  of  bis  days.  (95)  On  bis  resigning  .the 
bishopric  it  may  be  naturally  supposed,  that  he  gave 
up  also  the  apostolic  legateship.  Felix  was  one  of 
the  Irish  prelates,  who  assisted  in  1179  at  the  third 
general  council  of  Latemn,  for  the  meeting  of  which 
summonses  had  been  issued  by  Alexander  III.  in  the 
Receding  year.  They  are  said  to  have  been  siK  in 
all ;  viz.  St.  Laurence  of  Dublin,  Cath(dicus  of  Xu- 
am,  Constantine  O'Brian  of  Eallaloe,  Felix  of  Lis- 
more,  Augustin  of  Waterford,  and  Brictius  of  Li- 
merick. On  their  way  through  England  to  Rome 
they  were  obliged  to  take  an  oath,  that  they  would 
not  act  in  any  manner  prejudicial  to  the  king  or  his 
kingdom.  (96)  The  Pope  treated  St.  Laurence  with 
much  kindness,  and  gave  him  a  bull,  in  which,  taking 
under  his  protection  the  church  of  Dublin,  he  con- 
firmed its  rights,  its  jurisdiction  over  the  suffiragan 
sees  oi  Glendaloch,  Ealdare,  Ferns,  Leighlin,  and 
Ossory,  which  he  also  took  under  the  protection  of 
St.  Peter  and  the  Roman  church,  and  its  extensive 
possessions  in  churches,  villages,  lands^  &c.  (97) 
In  this  council,  or  soon  after  it,  and  when  he  was 
near  returning  from  Rome,  the  Pope  appointed  hioEi 
legate  throu^bout  all  Ireland.  (98)  To  this  year, 
1179  some  accounts  assign  the  foundation  of  the 
Cistercian  abbey  of  Ashro,  or  Easrua,  alias  De  Sa^ 
mario,  near  Ballyshannon,  by  Roderic  O'Cananan, 
prince  of  Tir^connel.  (99)  Great  coniSagrations  of 
Armagh,  Cashel,  Clonfert,  Lothra  or  Lonrah  in  the 
county  of  Tippevary,  and  Tuam,  we  mentioned  as 
having  occurred  in  said  year;  (100)  but  whether 
owing  to  accident  or  design,  I  am  not  able  to  telL 

(9S)  Waie,  4nmk^  A.  1178.    See  also  Lytdeton,  B.  6. 
(89.)  Wane^  ii.  and  Aniij.  cap.  26.  At  Kildare.    He  safB^  that 
4Mtie9  ptaq^  thi»  fiiQndadooin  1189.    But  it  oould  not  have 
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io  lue,  wikefftas  one  of  the  wimeises  to  the  deed  for  it  was 
Dooat,  bishop  of  Lei^iUn,  who  died  in  llg5.  This  deed  m  m 
the  M^mut.  Ang^.  Vd.  2.  jp.  lOSl.  Monasterevan  is  supposed 
to  Juure  dciifttd  its  fiame  from  a  monastevj,  that  had  been  there 
under  the  name  of  8t«  £vfai«  Ware  seems  to  ccmfbund  it  widi 
St.  Bfin's  roonasteiy  of  Ros8*mac4reoui.  But  RosHuao^rmn 
was  the  ptooe  now  called  Old  Rasi  In  the  coun^  of  Weadford, 
and  in  the  southern  part  of  Leinster,  which  could  not  be  said  of 
Monaatereyen*  (See  Chap.  xiv.  §,  8.  and  ib.  Noi.  46.)  It  may 
be  justly  suspected,  that  the  name  Monatterevan  meant  merely 
the  fnonastery  near  the  river  (abhan  in  Irish))  as  it  was  conti- 
guous to  the  Barrow.  For  I  do  not  find,  that  there  was  any  mo* 
naatcry  under  the  name  of  St.  Evin  in  diat  part  <^  Leinster,  nor 
that  St  Abban,  fix»n  whom  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Monas- 
twne^ran  got  its  name,  evected  one  tibere. 

(90)  Ware  (BuAop  at  Ossor^)  thou^  that  he  sat  above  20 
years.  Harris  foists  in  upwards  of  26  yearSy  on  the  supposition 
of  his  having  been  bishop  of  Ossory  at  the  time  of  the  council. 
But  tlie  most  correct  account  makes  him  at  that  time  only  vicar 
generaL    (See  Not.  100.  to  Chap,  xxvii.) 

(91)  Ware  (ib.)  spedcs  of  the  see  of  Saigir  as  having  b^sen  le^ 
moved  to  i^haboe  peihaps  in  1052,  because  a  church  was  built 
theve  in  that  year.  This,  however  is  a  poor  argument,  and  the  mat- 
ter is  still  uncotain. 

(d2)  Ware  says,  (tb.)  that  the  removal  to  Kilkenny  was  made 
by  O'Dullany ;  and  in  the  Census  Camerales  of  Cencius,  which 
was  written  before  0*Dullany'«  deadi,  the  see  is  called  Cainic. 
Bat  from  a  passage  quoted  by  Usher  from  a  catalogue  of  the  bi- 
idiops  of  Ossoiy  (JPr.  p  957.)  it  appears,  that  the  see  was  still  at 
Agjhaboe,  when  O'Dullany  died.  The  words  are ;  ^^  A.  D.  mccix. 
obiit  Revere&dus  pater  Felix  O'Dulane  episoopus  Ossoriensis, 
cu^us  ecdesia  csthedralis  tunc  erai  apud  Aghboo  in  superiori 
0$saria/*  Through  an  error  of  the  press,  or  probably  an  over- 
Q^tA  of  Usher,  mcii.  appears  there,  and  also  in  liie  Ind.  Chran. 
instead  of  mocii.  The  name  of  Cainie  (Kilkenny)  might  have 
been  introduced  into  the  text  of  Cencius  at  a  later  paiod.  Led- 
wich  has  (i^n^  &c.p.  510. 2d.  ed.)  some  bunglii^  about  two  dio- 
oeaes  of  Aghaboe  and  Kflkenny  from  a  Promnciale,  which,  he 
aaja,  was  ecmipiled  after  1102,  because  0*Didlany  died  in  that 
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year,'  for  which,  he  quotes  Ushec  Now  he  mi^  haive  easiljr 
perceived^  that  1102  is  a  palpable  ooi^take,  and  that  Usher  had 
observed,  (ib.)  that  the  Praoinciaief  no.  matter  when  comj^iledf 
was  wrong,  and  that  the  sees  of  Aghaboe  and  Kilkenny  ought 
not  to  be  distinguished.  Ledwich  qon^l^ins,  that  Aghaboe  was 
sunk  in  Kilk^iny  through  the  enaroachment  of  F&pal  power^  in 
1152,  that  is,  by  Cardinal  Paparo.  But  surely  the  see  was  not 
at  Kilkenny  until  long  after  1152,  nor  at  the  earliest,  ev^x  ac« 
cording  to  Ware,  until  after  1 178«  What  an  antiquary  of  Ireland 
and  of  Aghaboe ! 

(98)  Ware,  Biskapt  at  KUmacduach, 

(94»)  Archdall  at  Ardfinnan* 

(96)  Ware,  Bishops  at  Lismore,  and  Antiq*  cap.  26  at  Kerrt^, 
He  makes  mention  of  a  bishop,  named  O'Cerbail,  (Carrol)  who 
died  at  Lismore  in  1167 ;  but  he  could  not  have  been  bishop  of 
that  see,  whereas  Christian  was  still  its  bishop  at  the  time  of  the 
sjnod  of  Cashel  in  1172.    (See  above  $.  2.) 

(96)  Ware,  Annals  bI  A.  1179.  It  has  been  said,  (Flany,  Zr. 
73.  $.24.)  that  an  Irish  bishop,  who  attended  at  the  councfl,  had 
no  other  income  than  the  milk  of  three  cows.  If  this  be  true,  he 
must  not  have  been  one  of  those  now  mentioned ;  for  it  cannot 
be  supposed,  that  any  of  their  sees  was  reduced  to  such  poverty. 
In  fact  Hoveden  makes  mention  (at  A.  1179)  of  five  or  six  Irish 
bishops,  who,  besides  St.  Laurence  and  Cathohcus,  went  to  the 
council,  although  other  accounts  reckon  in  the  whole  only  the  six 
above  named. 

(d7)  This  bull  is  dated  the  20th  of  AprU  A.D.  1179,  and 
may  be  seen  in  Usher's  Sylloge,  No,  48.  It  is  surprising  to  ob- 
serve^ how  richly  endowed  the  see  of  Dublin  was  at  that  time, 
Lusk,  Swords,  Finglas,  Clondalkin,  Tallaght,  and  many  other 
places  are  mentioned  as  belonging  to  it,  and  also  the  parish 
chiffches  of  St.  Thomas,  St  Nicholas,  St.  Warburg,  St.  Patrick 
in  the  island,  supposed  to  be  the  old  church  of  St.  Patrick  in  the 
south  suburbs  of  Dublin  (see  Mr.  Mason's  History  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Patrick,  p,  2.)  the  island  of'the  sons  of  Nessan, 
that  is,  Ireland's  Eye,  (see  Not.  61  to  Chap,  xi.)  &c.  &c^ 

(98)  Vita  S.  Laurent,  cap.  23. 

(99)  Ware,  Atttiq.  cap.  26.  at  Donegall.  He  observed^  that 
others  piace  this  foundation  in  1184.    Roderic  O'Canavan  lire^ 
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untfl  1 188,  as  stated  by  Ware  (ib.)  and  Colgan  (Tr.  Th.  p.  449.) 
Yet  in  the  ImL  Chron.  to  this  work,  omng  to  one  of  those  errata 
80  conunon  in  Colgan's  printed  text,  his  death  is  marked  at  A4 
1178.  The  £nglish  translator  of  Ware's  Annals  has  (at  A.  1179) 
changed  his  name  into  Roderic  O'Cavanah. 

(100)  Tr.  Th.  Ind.  Chron.  Colgan  (ib.  and  p.  310.)  assigns 
that  of  Armagh  to  A.  1178;  but  O'Eaherty  {MS.  note  at  p. 
3ia)  marks  A.  1179. 

§•  xv.  Meanwhile  Fitz-Adelm  had  been  recalled 
from  Ireland  in  1 178,  and  Hugh  de  Lacy  appointed 
deputy,  to  whom  Robert  De  la  Poer  was  joined  in 
the  commission.     It  seems,  that  he  was  soon  after 
entrusted  with  the  custody  of  Wexford.     Of  him  it 
has  been  said,  that   he  did  nothing  memorable  or 
great  during  his  government  of  Ireland,  except  his 
having  removed  the  celebrated  staff  of  Jesus  from 
Armagh  to  Dublin.  (iOi)      But  this  mighty  at- 
chievement  ought  not,   I  think,  to  be  attributed  to 
Iitz-Adelm,  or  to  the  time   of  his  administration, 
during  which  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  countrymen 
had  got  possession  of  Armagh  ;  nor  was  it  probably 
until  1 1 84,  when  Philip  de  Worcester  entered  Ar- 
magh with  a  great  army,  and  extorted  there  much 
money  and  other  things  from  the  clergy.    (102) 
There  is  a  bull  of  Alexander  III.  dated  the  l^th  of 
May,  A.  Z).  1179,  by  which  he  "confirms  the  city 
of  Glendaloch,  in  which  the  cathedral  is,  with  the 
churches  and  other  the  possessions  and  appurtenances 
of  it  to  Malchus,  bishop  of  Glendaloch,  and  to  his 
successors,  saving  the  rights  of  the  abbot  of  Glen- 
daloch.   (103)     St.  Laurence  O'Tooie,  being  re- 
sumed to  Ireland,  ( 1 0*)  applied  himself  with  fervour 
not  only  to  the  care  of  his  own  diocese  and  province, 
but  likewise  to  the  duties  of  his  apostolic  legation. 
He  exerted  himself  to  eradicate  whatever  abuses  had 
crept  in,  owing  to  the  perturbed  state  of  the  country, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  clergy. 
He  was   very  strict  against  such  of  them  as  were 
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g^iSttj  of  ificonttnence ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  sent 
140  of  thetn,  who  were  Convicted  of  that  crime,  to 
Rome  te  k)ok  for  absolution  there,  although  he  did 
not  want  power  to  absolve  them  himself.  (^^OS^ 
This  was  a  scandal  of  a  new  kind  in  Ireland,  and 
w«s  chiefly  caused  by  the  bad  conduct  and  example 
of  the  adventuring  and  fighting  sort  of  dergynnen, 
that  had  for  some  years  back  flocked  over  to  this 
country  from  England  and  Wales.  ( 106)     The  holy 

S relate  still  continued  his  unbounded  charities,  and 
uring  a  famine,  which  lasted  for  three  jrears,  gave 
daQy  alms  to  500  poor  persons,  besides  supplying 
about  300  more  throughout  his  diocese  with  clothes, 
provisions,  and  other  necessaries.  During  these 
hard  times  about  200  children  were  left  at  the  door 
of  his  residence,  all  of  whom  he  got  care  taken  of 
and  well  provided  for.  (107)  Several  mirades  are 
attnbuted  to  him  during  that  period,  one  of  which 
was  in  the  case  of  Gallwed,  a  priest  of  St.  Martin's 
church  in  Dublin,  who,  having  after  a  heavy  fit  of 
sickness  Iain  for  three  days  and  nights  as  if  dead, 
was,  on  St.  Laurence's  addressing  him  and  paying 
over  him,  roused  as  it  were  out  of  a  trance,  and  rose 
in  good  health.  (108) 

(101)  Giraldus,  Hib.  exp.  L.  €.  c.  16.  and  Anaab  of  Maiy's 
Abbey  at  A,  1178.  Concerning  this  staff  see  Chap.  iv.  §.  1^ 

(102)  Ware  makes  Fits-Adelm  the  remover  of  the  staff  to 
Dublin,  but  does  not  place  this  transaction  in  the  time  that  he 
was  deputy  or  governor  of  Ireland ;  assigning  it  in  his  Annais  to 
A.  1180.  How  could  Htz«Adelm  have  tafen  it  out  of  Armagh 
in  that  year,  idiereas  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  fbreigQ  adventurers 
entered  Armagh  at  that  time,  nor  for  some  years  later  ?  Ware  -men- 
tions, {ib,  ad  A.  1 184.)  from  Giraldus,  the  conduct  of  Hnlip  de  Wor- 
cester ;andon  this  occasion  the  staff  might  have  been  carried  aw^«  He 
adds  (at  A,  1180 )  that  it  was  placed  in  the  cathedral  of  the  Messed 
Trmity,  where  it  was  preserved  with  ^eat  care  till  the  suppression 
of  monasteries.  And  he  teUs  us  {ih.  at  A.  1538)  that  it  was 
burned  and  destroyed  in  the  year  15S8. 
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{my  Harris  {Bi^iops  m  Gte«M»My  fem  th^  book,,  cdkd . 

(1(H)  It  k  dtetngfi  th^  (SrsAim  (H4&.  tfi|^.  X.  2. «.  ^> 
ap^  of  Sl  Ldiurence  a»  if  be  kbd  never  tcMnpd.  to  IitlBlad 
after  tbe  C^HaicH  Qf  Lafcdrtin,  obaervii^  thai  he  HM  siripaoled  by 
the  king  Hcipry  on  acneunt  of  Mivrc  privil^ear  cobtniiy  to  t&^ 
#9yal  dignitj',  wlftch  be  had  obtameflthv^iai  council,  li  it  equaOy 
8Uag^  that  LekMkd  (JB.  1«  i^i5.>  foUoMTB  GiniUus^  ami  adds,  that 
ifter  the  eotwdl  Henvy  forbful  hi»  tojevtiini  to  Ireland  But  this 
yroiiibitia&  it  j^laced  by  the  Muthor  of  his  life  a0;ar  his  reton  firofd 
Enioe  to  Irdand»  and  af^  his  haWilggine  oti  a  flubse^iciA  (K!CM^ 
to  Eng^d.  What  were  the  fmnkgea  derogntoiy  to  the  kin^s  di^ 
wkj,  obtaioed  If  St*  I^aorence^Z  caanot  diaoover,  unless  GiralckBr 
meuiltbebiiUji  of  whieh  above,  panled  to  him  by  Alehtaader  IH. 
PeihiqpB  Hetnyi  who  waa  aot  ai^amed  to  apply  £ir  buQs^  Mfhm  bin 
interests  repaired  thecm,  aad  waa  ^od  to  get  tbam,  did  not  wMii 
that  bulla  should  he  ianied  ia  falirotir  of  otfaen.  That  St.  Laur^«o<^ 
«fid  aD<oa%  retura  after  the  councfl  to  frehnd  is,  bcteidatf  baing 
poflitit^  stated  ia  hia  life,  aridsaiv  at  will  be  aoonrsaer),  ftoai 
Hotaden  an^.o^fea  obi  wxitbs. 

(k65)  VU,  S.  Llurmt,  cap.  ^5. 

(iM>  That  tliic  waa  the  true  cause  bf  ttte  seandal  w9l  be  a^eh 
lowifr  down^  ^v>m  vAat  fiaaBed  ia  the  iQitiodof  DoblkheM  afbw 
]^aara  later  noder  ardsblihop  Cumin*  We  have  a  sample  of  the 
faopefotkind  of  eodesMstka,  who  eame  over  to  Ireland  witfi  I9mi^* 
bemr  and  othera^  iit  one  Nicbdaa  a  monk,  who"^  fougbt  in  theiir  ar« 
mes,  and  wbor  wh«i  Smngbew*  and  fada  pmy  oa-  their  w«y  ia 
ll'^'l'  to  ^dievb  FitawSeephan,.  wktm  tbay  thought  stiM  besieged  ia 
Carig,  were  qd  die  point  fif  hemg  totally  deftaied  by  O'Rfao, 
faiHce  of  Idvonei  kffled  O'Ryan  idA;  an  am>Wr  aad  thus  changsi. 
ti»  tee  of  die  day;  (Lebuid,  M.  I.  eh.  2.  aad  Lyttelaaiv  B.  4l} 
Sfaclk  were  the  missionaiies,  wiuv  aeoording:  ao  the  wish  af 
Adttoi  iy.f  irwt  to  establish  pare  reHgaut  aad  souad  eadedald*' 
dt  dlsd^e  fftbaland; 

(l(Mr)  ¥it.  SU  Latment.  cap.  d^.  The  author  wiaa  mistaken  ia 
ptek^thaae  liRe  jiaara  of  fiatdna  davii^tbe  time  of  tbe  saint'a 
hgianta'p.  Hiay  mutt  boire  begu&  ht£<oM  ^;  Ibt  lia>  did  aot  hVe 
4ittV|iaara  atet  he  wwiVIMHiitedlagftte 
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5*  xvx.  Some  time  in  the  year  1180  St.  Laurencle 
went  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  settling  a  certain 
depute  between  Roderic  O'Conor  and  Henry  II. 
(109)  He  took  with  him  a  son  of  Roderic,  who 
was  to  be  left  hostage  with  Henry.  (110)  But 
Henry,  acting  in  a  tyrannical  manner,  would  not 
listen  to  him,  and,  having  given  orders  that  he  should 
not  be  allowed  to  return  to  Ireland,  passed  over  to 
Normandy.  The  saint  retired  to  the  monastery  of 
Abingdon,  where  he  remained  three  weeks.  But 
hoping  to  induce  Henry  to  accommodate  matters  he 
set  out  for  France,  and  having  landed  at  Wishant 
was  proceeding  towards  Normandy,  when  he  was 
seized  with  afever.  Beingamved  near  the frontiew 
of  that  province  he  descried  the  monastery  of  Ai^m, 
now  £u,  belonging  to  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Victor, 
and  situated  at  the  very  entrance  of  Normandy. 
Thither  he  went,  and  having  prayed  in  the  church 
was  received  in  the  hospice.  Foreseeing  that  his 
end  was  near  at  hand,  he  made  his  confession  to  the 
abbot  Osbert  and  received  from  him  the  holy 
Viaticum.  While  he  was  confined  to  bed  David,  a 
respectable  clergymau  and  tutor  of  the  young  prince, 
intended  as  a  hostage,  called  upon  Henry,  and  at 
length  prevailed  upon  him  to  agree  to  some  terms. 
On  his  return  to  Augum  on  the  fourth  day,  the  saint 
expressed  his  joy  at  the  issue  of  the  business.  On 
the  third  day  following  he  requested  of  the  abbot 
and  brethren  to  be  received  into  their  body  and  fitu 
temity,  which  was  granted  to  him  with  great 
pleasure.  He  then  asfed  for  and  received  the  sacra- 
ment of  Extreme  uncticm.  Being  admonished  to 
make  awill,  he  answered ;  **  God  knows,  that  I 
have  not  at  present  as  much  as  one  penny  under  the 
MVLuJ*  A  little  before  his  death  he  lamented  the 
€ad  state  of  his  country,  saying  in  the  Irish  language; 
^<  Ah  !  fooU$h  and  senseless  people^  what  are  you 
new  to  do  f  Who  will  cure  your  niisfortunes  f 
Who  will  heal  you}    Soon  after  he  was  called  to  a 
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better  world  at  the  very  end  of  Friday,  the  t4th 
November,  J.  D.  1180,  and  after  the  funeral  ob- 
sequies were  terminated  was  honourably  interred  in 
the  middle  of  the  church  of  Augum  in  the  presence 
of  many  persons,  among  others  Cardinal  Alexius 
the  Pope's  legate  for  Scotland,  who  happened  to 
arrive  then  at  Augum.  (Ill)  The  saint's  body  re- 
mained there  for  about  four  years  and~B  half,  until, 
on  occasion  of  rebuilding  the  church,  it  was  taken 
up  and  placed  in  a  shrine  before  the  altar  of  the 
martyr  Leodegarius.  (112)  He  was  canonized  by 
Honorius  III.  in  the  year  1226.  H  13)  After  the 
canonization  his  reliques  were  with  great  solemnity 
placed  over  the  high  altar,  and  preserved  in  a  silver 
shrine.  Some  of  them  were  sent  to  Christ*church, 
Dublin^  and  some  to  various  places  in  France.  (114) 
Immediately  on  being  informed  of  St.  Laurence's 
death,  Henry  II.  dispatched  Jeffery  De  la  Hay,  his 
chaplain,  and  a  certain  derk  of  the  legate  Alexius, 
to  Uublin  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  on  the  revenues 
of  the  see  and  coHecting  tliem  into  the  Exche- 
quer. (115) 

(109)  In  the  fiaint's  Life  (cap.  31.)  the  Irish  king,  in  whose  be- 
half he  went  to  England,  is  called  Deronogus^  This  must  be  a 
mistake,  as  aj^iears  from  the  Life  itself,  in  which  that  king  is  ca]« 
led  the  most  powerful  king  of  Ireland,  Now  there  was  no  such 
powerfol  sovereign,  named  Deronogus,  at  that  time  in  this  coun* 
tiy.    Hoveden  and  the  abbot  Benedict  call  the  Irish  king  Roderic* 

(110)  So  Hoveden,  Benedict,  and  others.  But  in  the  Life 
(t^.)  the  young  man,  intended  as  a  hostage,  is  represented  as  a 
nephew  of  St.  Laurence. 

(Ill) .  yU^  S.  Laurent,  caf^*  Sl*32.  seqq.  Hoveden  is  for  from 
bdng  correct,  when  treating  of  St.  Laurence's  arrival  in  Norman- 
dy and  the  time  of  his  death.  He  says,  (at  A.  1181)  that  he 
came  to  that  country  after  the  feast  of  the  purification  of  said 
year,  that  is,  early  in  February  of  1181.  He  speaks  of  him  as 
if  he  had  seen  the  king  Henty  there,  and  so  does  Butlar  in  St. 
Laurence's  Life  at  14  November.    But  the  feet  is^  that  the  saint 
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died  before  he  oocid  see  him  jn  Narmimdj.    I  ftif^xise  Hoveden 
was  unvilUog  io  acksovtodge  mtb  wJmt  harshness  his  master  treat- 
ed 80  holy  and  respected  a  prelalie.    Ihauj  was  certaiidf  oot 
fond  oi  him,  -as  he  knew  hoi^  much  St»  Laumn^e  was  attadied  to 
the  independence  of  Ir^nd.     Th^  Hoveden  tells  us,  that  the 
saint  died  not  long  after,  that  is,  as  hii  text  insinuates,  in  rather 
an  early  part  of  1181.     This  is  p^pabljr  wrong ;  for  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  his  death  oeonned  on  a  14th  of  November. 
It  is  extraordinary,  that  liama  (Bishops  at  St,  Laurmce  OTool^ 
alleges  Hovedenasa  voucher  for  the  saint's  death  in  1180,  whex^ 
as  he  express^  places  it  in  1181.     It  is,  howeTer,  true,  that  1180 
was  the  real  year  of  it,  as  Usher  has  veiy  wdl  proved,  {St/UogCy  Not. 
ad  No.  48.)  who,  besides  referring  to  Irish  Annals,  observes,  that 
this  is  oonfinned  by  the  circumstance  of  the  14th  of  November  liaving 
fallen  in  that  year  on  a  Friday.    And  Hoveden  himself  iU3|>plses 
us  vt^ith  an  unanswerable  proof  by  suting,  that  John  Cumin  was 
elected  archbishop  of  Dublin  on  the  6th  of  September.  ^.  1 181. 
Kow,  as  St.  Laurence  died  on  a  14th  of  i^vember,  this  day, 
having  been  prior  to  Cumin's  election,  must  have  beep  in  1180. 
Ware  was  therefore  r%}it  {Annak  at  i^.  1180,  and  Arcklnhsops  of 
Dublin)  in  marking  the  saint's  dealii  at  this  year.     Hoveden's 
mistake  in  assigning  it   to    1181   has  been  followed  by  several 
writers,  among  others  Baronius,    Fleury,  &c,    Fleuiy,  to   guard 
against  the  argument  token  from  its  having  oceuired  on  a  Friday, 
affixes  it  to  a  Saturday.    (See  Hist.  Ecd.  L.  7S.  $•  95.)    But  the 
pli^n  meaning  o^  the  author  of  the  Life  is,  that  the  saint's  death 
fell  withm  the  Friday.     He  says  (eap.  SS) ;  <*  Itaque  cum  sextae 
fbriae  terminus  advenisset,  in  confinio  Sabbati  subsequentis  spin* 
turn  sandt  viri  requies  aetema  suscepk.^* 

(112)  See  said  Life,  (cap,  ^5.)  and  Harris  (ArehUshopsy  Sfc, 
at  St.  Laurence)  from  the  office  of  the.  feast  of  the  Mdoit's  Isnanskb- 
tion  celebrated  at  Augum,  or  Eu,  on  the  lOA  of  May. 

(113)  The  bull  of  canonization  is  in  Ae  BuUarium  Rkikanumy 
and  has  been  republished  by  Messing^am  (Aj>pn  adi  Vit,  8.  Lau" 
rent.)  and  Wilkins  (ConcSfc.  Tom.l.p.  619.).  It  is  dated  Sadfcfff 
(^e  ■  1 1th)  Deeembris,  iOth  year  of  the  pontificate  of  Hond>- 
rius  III. 

(114)  See  Harris,  ih. 

(115)  Ware,  Annah  at  A^  1180>  and  Harris,  /oc.  cit. 
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v/JtlAx  •  XXX. 

Death  of  Gilbert  O^Caran  archbishop  of  Armagh — 
Same  churches  and  abbeys  phmderedy  and  set^eral 
others  Jbunded — Insurrection  of  the  jyeople  of 
Munsier  against  the  EngKsh — Dispute  between 
Roderic  0*Conor  and  his  son — Arrival  of  John 
Chimin^  first  English  archbishop  of  Dublin — Ihdt 
qf  Pope  Lucius  III.  which  in  some  measure 
exempts  ike  See  of  Dublin  Jrom  the  jurisdiction  of 
Armagk*^Phitip  of  Worcester  succeeds  Hugh 
de  Laey  in  the  government  qf  Ireland^  and  extorts 
much  money  and  other  valu^Mesfrom  the  clergy 
at  Armagh"^ Arrival  of  John  Earl  of  Morton 
and  Lord  qf  Irekmd — ^waited  on  by  some  Irish 
Lordsif  who  are  insulted  by  him — they  resent 
his  treatment^  and  in  several  conflicts  almost  the 
entire  army  if  John  is  destroyed — Deaths  and 
successions  of  several  bishops  and  abbots^^PrO' 
vincial  Synod  of  Dublin  under  archbishop 
Cmmim,  at  which  Albht  O* Mulloy  preached  against 
the  incontinency  and  vicious  habits  of  the  English 
clergy  who  had  come  into  Ireland-^Tlie  delin- 
quemts  arCy  in  consequence^  suspended  from  their 
functions  by  the  archbishop — Gerald  Barry 
preaches  on  the  nest  day  against  the  Irish  clergy^ 
hut  isfwced  to  acknowledge  their  virtues — Cations 
agreed  to  at  this  Synod— Translation  of  the 
remains  of  St.  Patrick^  St.  Columb  and  St. 
Brigid^-^Hngh  de  Lacy  killed-^Fables  of  Giral- 
this  Cambrensis  refuted — Payment  of  tithes  in- 
troduced  into  Irekmd — Further  account  and  re- 
fiitalion  of  the  fables  of  Gerald  Barry. 


SECT.    I. 

In  the  same  year  1180  died  also  Gilbert  O^Caran, 

of  Armagh,  wbo  is  said  to  have  made. 
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some  time  before  his  death,  a  grant  of  the  town  of 
Ballybaghal,  in  the  now  county  of  Dublin,  to  the 
Cisterian  monastery  of  St.  Mary,  Dublin.  O)  He 
was  succeeded  by  Tomultach,  alias  Thomas,  O'Conor, 
who  having  held  the  see  for  some  time  resigned,  as 
will  be  seen  lower  down,  but  afterwards  resumed  it. 
In  this  year  the  abbey  of  Innisfallen,  where  the  gold 
and  silver  and  the  richest  articles  of  that  whole 
country  were  deposited  as  in  an  inviolable  sanctu- 
ary, was  villanously  plundered  by  Maolduin,  son  of 
Daniel  0*Donoghoe,  as  likewise  the  church  of  Ard- 
fert,  and  many  persons  were  killed,  even  in  thfe  ce- 
metery, by  the  Clancarties ;  but  several  of  the  per- 
petrators of  these  crimes  wei'e  soon  after  punished  by 
an  untimely  end.  (2)  The  foundation  of  some  re- 
ligious houses  is  assigned  to  this  year,  such  as  that  of 
Jeriponty  or  Jerpoint,  in  the  now  county  of  Kil- 
kenny, for  Cisterian  monks  by  Donald,  prince  of 
Ossory.  (3)  It  is  said,  that  there  was  an  older  mo- 
nastery of  that  order  at  Killenny,  somewhere  in  that 
coutitry,  founded  by  Dermod  O'Ryan,  and  called 
De  Valle  Dei,,  but  which  was  afterwards  united  to 
Douske,  now  Graige-nC'^nanagh.  (4)  The  Cister- 
cian abbey  of  Chore,  or  de  choro  S.  Benedicti,  in 
the  place  now  called  Middleton  (eounry  of  Cork)  is 
also  marked  at  A.  II 80,  and  is  stated  to  have  been 
supplied  from  Nenay  or  Magio  in  the  county  of  Li- 
merick. (5)  Prior  to  this  year  there  was  another 
Cisterian  house,  called  De  castro  Dei,  at  Fermoy, 
which  is  stated  to  have  been  founded  in  1170,  and 
to  have  |}een  originally  supplied  from  the  monastery 
of  Surium.  (6)  The  monastery  of  Maur,  or  De 
fonte  vivo,  also  belonging  to  that  order,  and  in  the 
same  now  county  of  Cork,  is  said  to  have  founded 
by  Dermod  Mac-Cormac-Mac-Carthy,  king  of  Des- 
mond, and  son  of  Cormac,  the  friend  of  St.  Ma- 
lacby,  in  1172,  and  to  have  received  its  first  mem- 
bers from  the  abbey  of  Baltinglas.  (7)  According 
to  some  accounts  the  monastery,  likewise  Cistercian^ 
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of  Inis  or  Iniscoiircey,  a  peninsula  adjoining  the 
lough  of  Strangford,  and  opposite  to  Downpatricky 
was  founded  in  1  ]  80  by  John  de  Courcey,*  and  sup- 
plied with  monks  from  Fumess  in  Lancashire.  (8) 
He  erected  this  monastery  in  atonement  for  his  hav«* 
ing  destroyed  the  Benedictine  house  of  Erynagh, 
called  also  Carrig^  from  the  rock  on  which  it  stood, 
in  the  now  barony  of  Lecale,  which  had  been  found- 
ed in  1127  by  an  Ulster  prince,  named  Magnell 
Mackenleff,  and  whose  first  abbot  was  a  St.  Evodius. 
With  the  lands,  that  belonged  to  this  monastery,  De 
Courcey  endowed  the  new  one  of  Inis.  (9)  To 
about  the  same  year  1180  I  find  affixed  another 
foundation  by  the  same  De  Courcey,  viz.  that  of  the 
Black  priory  of  St.  Andrew  de  Stokes,  a  Benedic- 
tine establishment  in  the  Ardes,  likewise  in  the  now 
county  of  Down.  (10^ 

'  (1)  Ware,  Archbishaps  of  Armagh.  Whether  or  not  that 
grant  was  made  by  Gilbert  is  not  worth  inquiring  into.  Ware 
says,  that  Ballybaghal  got  its  name  ahaculo  S.  Patricii^  meanings 
I  Bvpgoaey  the  staff  usually  called  of  Jenu.  But  what  had  that 
staff,  which  is  said  to  have  been  placed  in  Trinity  Church  Dublin, 
to  do  with  a  countiy  place  in  the  district  of  that  city  ?  Besides, 
said  staff  was  not  in  Dublin  during  the  times  of  Gilbert  (See 
No(.  102.  to  Chdp.  xxix.) 

(2)  Annals  of  Innisfallen,  and  Ware,  Annak  at  A*  II8O1 

(3)  Ware,  Aniiq.  cap*  26.  at  Kilkenny.  It  seems  that,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  the  monks  of  this  establishment  hail 
been  removed  fix>m  some  other  place  in  Ossoiy.  Archdall  (at 
lerpointj  calls  the  founder  Donogh  O'Donoghoe.  Where  he 
found  him  so  called  he  does  not  tell  us ;  but  surely  the  princes  of 
Ossory  were  not  O'Donoghoes  but  .Mac-Gilla*Patricks. 

(4)  See  Ware,  ib.  and  Harris,  Monasteries. 

(5)  Ware,  ib.  at  Cork.  He  does  not  say,  by  whom  it  was 
founded;  but  Archdall  (at  MiddletonJ  shamefully  quotes  him,  as 
if  he  had  said,  that  the  Fitzgeralds  were  the  founders.  He  haa 
no  sudi  thing,  nor  could  he ;  for  he  was  too  well  versed  in  Irish 
history  not  to  know,  that  the  Fitzgeralds  were  not  at  that  time  so 
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settledi^  tiMtoountfjMtQflKabou|:foaDdtiogmoDast^  The 
ikagy  Akmand  aseribet  k  to  the  Banies^  and^  atnoge  to  rcnaik» 
hm  been  fblhMved  by  Hanis^  f  Monad.)  as  if  HaEris  oouU  90i 
have  easily  ftundy^tbal  there  were  no  Baniei  establishod  at  that 
time  in  the  South  of  Ireland*  The  fint  of  that  naue^  who  vos 
possessed  of  lands  these  granted  to  him  by  his  undo  Robert  ¥ka* 
Stephen,  was  Philip  Barry,  who,  as  fkf  aa  I  can  diaQarver,  did 
not  come  to  Irehuid)  or  at  least  residd  in  this  oountiy,  until  1183. 
(See  Ware,  Anntih  at  A  1 183,  and  Antiq*  cap.  27.) 

(S)  Ware,  AnHq.  cap.  K*  at  C6rh.  The  sane  shalkwr  Aie- 
mand^SCiibefr  thia  foandatioii  to  the  Roches,  not  knowing  tliat 
the  Roches  w^re  not  settled  in  the  now  county  of  Cork  until  many 
yean  after  117{K  But  he  had  heard,  that  they  became  lords  of 
Fenpoy,  and  accordingly,  without  dtftinguishkig  the  times,  gave 
them  die  hoBowr  of  this  foundation.  He  was  very  little  acquaint^ 
ed  with  Irish  history,  paidcularly  the  ancient  part  of  it.  For  in« 
stance,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  work  (;?•  Id.)  he  confeiinds  St. 
Moctheus  of  Louth  with  St  Moedoc  of  Ferns. 

(7)  Ware,  ib.  Archdall  thought  it  prnbaMe,  that  the  monas. 
tery  of  Maur  was  at  a  place  called  Car^ilflcy  in  the  West  Car* 
beiy* 

(8)  Ware,  ib.  9t  Dotpn,  and  Arehdidl  at  Imsconrcey.  Wart 
observes,  that  others  place  this  foundation  in  1188.  Archdall 
says  that  one  E.  of  this  monastery,  that  is,  the  abbot,  was  a  wit- 
ness to  De  Cource/s  grant  made  to  the  church  of  St.  Patrick  hi 
Down,  meaning  the  grant  of  1183.  Were  this  true.  Ins  must 
have  been  founded  some  yean  before  1188.  But  tiiat  £.  was 
witness  not  to  the  origmal  grant  of  1185^  but  to  a  hiter  one  in 
fhtour  of  said  church.    (See  Mm.  Angl  v.  2.  p.  1021.) 

(9)  See  Harris,  History  of  the  county  of  Doom,  ch.  9.  p.  «♦. 
and  Archdall'  at  JBrynagk  and  Iniscourcey. 

(lOy  Ware  treating  ("ib.)  of  this  priory  does  not  mark  the  year 
of  its  original:  foundation  by  De  Courcey ;  but  Harris  (Moncut) 
ass^  it  to  about  A.  1 18a  Ardidall  (at  BlacJc  abbey)  is  wrong 
bk  saying,  that  Die  Cburcey  made  this  house  a  cell'  to  tfce  abbey  of 
Lonley  in  !Nonnandy;  fbr,  as  Ware  states,  (he.  cit.J  this  was 
done  by  De  Lacy  about  the  year  1218.  De  Courcey's  charter 
fbr  said  priory  is  in  the  Monast.  Angl.  V.  %  p.  1019?  but  thereis 
to6ta  word  in  it  about  the  abbey  of  Lonley.    There  is,  however. 
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in  the  same  page  aaadier  charter  or  deed»  ¥y  which  the  at^t  ^4 
monki  of  Lcnley  make  over  to  Ridhiirdt  archbishop  of  Armagh,  and 
to  his  soc^eosors,  the  laid  prwry  of  6t  Andrew  in  (he  Ar4es»  an} 
all  their  poaaessions  ia  Ulster.  This  must  ha^  taken  plaee  lon^  al^ 
ta*  the  times  we  are  novr  treating  of ;  for  there  was  no  archbishop 
of  Armagh  named  Richard^  until  Richard  Fit^Ralph,  who 
lired  in  the  I4th  century.  Ware  (loe.  cU.J  makes  ni^ntion  of 
this  annexatbn  at  rather  a  late  period  totbesee  of  Arpaagh. 

0 

%.  u.  Thomas  O'CoQori  sirchbishop  of  Armagbf 
made  in  1181  a  visitation  throughout  Tyrone,  with 
which  he  waa  well  satisfied^  (U)  In  this  year  died 
Marian  O'Dunain,  abbot  of  the  Augustin  Caponf 
monastery  of  Cnoc  na  Sengan  in  or  near  lx)uthf  H^ 
was  most  probably  the  same  aa  the  celebrated  hagio^ 
logiflt  Marian  Gorman,  who  was  certaiply  abbot  at 
Louth  in  the  year  1 1 7S,  and  who  has  left  a  much 
esteemed  martyrology,  written  in  Irish  verse,  comf. 
prizing  not  only  Irish  saints,  hut  likewise  those  of 
other  countries,  (12)  On  the  6th  of  September  pf 
this  year  John  Cumin,  an  EngUshman,  and  a  learned 
and  eloquent  person,  was  elected  at  Evesham  in  Wor- 
cestershire, on  the  recommendation  of  Henry  II. 
whom  he  had  served  in  a  clerical  capacity,  archlnshop 
of  Dublin,  by  some  of  the  clei^  of  that  city  as>* 
semUed  there  fbr  that  purpose.  He  was  not  then  a 
prfesi,  but  in  the  fellowing  year  was  ordained  one  at 
Vel^etri  and  afterwards  there  conftecrat^  archbishop 
by  Pope  Lucius  III.  (13)  He  did  not  popie  U>  Iv^^ 
land  until  1184.  Edan  O'Killedf,  who  had  N^n 
pboed  <m  the  see  of  Clogher  by  the  great  Bu  Mi^ 
teoby,  died  after  a  very  long  incumbeney  in  U/9rS» 
and  was  succeeded  tif  Meeliasa  O' Carrol,  who  al^err 
wards  became  archbidbop  of  Armagh*  (14)  In  the 
same  year  died  also  Donald  (yHulTucas),  arehbifsbpp 
of  Cashel,  who  was  succeeded  by  Maiurk^e*  {1$) 
wbosp  real  name  was  undoubtedly  Mur^k^tach*  It 
was  during  his  incumbency,  but  in  the  ##rly  part  of 
it,  that  thf  celebr^d  and  beauttful  Cistemas  al^y 
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of  Holy  Cross  iu  the  county  of  Tipperary  was  erected 
and  endowed  by  Donald  0'Bnan»  king  of  Nortb 
Munster,  whereas  Maurice,  while  archbishop  of  Ca- 
shel,  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to  its  foundation 
charter.  (l6)  In  the  year  1182  the  abbey  of  Dan- 
brody,  county  of  Wexford,  likewise  of  the  Cistercian 
order,  was  founded  and  endowed  with  lands  and 
property  granted  by  Hervey  de  Monte  Morisco.  (17) 
About  the  same  year  Hugh  de  Lacy,  now  lord  of 
Meath»  erected  two  monasteries  in  that  territory  for 
Augustin  Canons,  one  at  Duleek,  which  he  made  a 
cell  to  the  priory  of  Lhanthony  near  Gloucester,  and 
the  other  at  Colp,  anciently  Invercolpa,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Boyne,  which  he  made  a  cell  to  Lhan- 
thony in  Monmouthshire.  (18)  Thus  these  adven- 
turers and  plunderers  endeavoured  to  atone  for  their 
robberies  in  Ireland,  committed  not  only  on  the  laity 
but  likewise  on  the  native  clergy  of  the  country. 

(11)  Tr.  n.p.  sia 

(12)  Cdgan,  AA.  SS.  p  5.and?S7.  He  extracted  agi^iC 
part  of  thiB  work  fiom  the  martjrology  of  Tallaghy  usually  caled 
tbat  of  Aengus ;  but  it  is  not,  as  Ware  says,  (Writers  at  Murry 
or  Marian)  a  supplement  to  that  martjmrfogy.  (See  Hanis, 
Addition  il.)  Colgan  thought,  that  it  was  composed  about  1167, 
and  Ware  states,  that  it  was  published  in  1171*  Bat  it  must 
«have  been  published  later,  whereas  we  find  in  it  die  name  of  St. 
GSda-Machaibeo,  who  died  in  1174>.  (See  Chap»  xxn«  $•  6. 
and  tA.  'Sot.  48.) 

(15)  Ware  and  Harris,  Archbishops  of  DuiUn.  Dempster 
pretends,  tliat  he  was  a  Scotchman.  The  name  Cumin  is  cer- 
tainly rather  Scotch  or  Irish  than  English;  Ho^eden  (lit  A.  1181) 
cadis  him  simply  a  derk  of  Henry's.  Bat  Giraldus  (Hib»  exp.  Z. 
2.  c.  25.)  expressly  calls  him  an  Englishman. 

(14)  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  Clogher.  Some  have  ittd; 
that  Edan  died  in  1180.  ' 

(15)  The  same,  t&  at  Cashd.  Girakhis,  whom  UiQr  quote, 
calls  him  a  learned  and  wise  man. 

(16)  This  charter  is  in  the  MonaH.  Ai^k  VoL  2.  p.  1035.    It 
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witf  granted  in  the  present  of  Gregory,  abbot  of  Holy  Croas. 
Christian  bishop  of  Lismore  and  Legate  Apostolic,  (u  e*  who  had 
been  such)  M.  archbishop  of  Cashel,  and  B.  (Brictius)  bishop  of 
Limerick,  are  named  as  witnesses  to  it.  By  M.  must  be  understood 
Maurice ;  for  there  was  not  during  die  reign  of  Donald  0*Brian» 
nor  for  many  years  before,  any  archbishop  of  Cashel,  whose  name 
htpxL  with  that  letter.  Nor  can  it  be  referred  to  his  successor 
Matthew,  who  was  not  archbishop  until  1192,  and  accordingly 
could  not  sign  along  with  Christian,  who  died  in  1 186.  Therefore 
Ware  was  wrong  (Antiq*  cap,  26.  at  Tipperary)  in  assigning  this 
ibundation  to  about  1169  or  1181.  Harris  ^Mono^^  marks  it 
at  1182:  but  it  was  probably  somewhat  later,  yet  priw  to  the 
death  of  Christian. 

(17)  Ware,  /oc  at*  at  Wexford.  He  says,  that  Hervey  in  about 
the  year  1175  gave  various  lands  to  God,  and  St.  Maiy,  St.  Be- 
nedict, and  the  monks  of  Bildewas  in  Shropshire  various  lands  for 
the  purpose  of  establishii^  a  Cistercian  abb^,  but  that  the  one  of 
Dunbrody  was  not  founded  before  1182,  upon  which  the  abbot 
and  monks  of  Bildewas  granted  to  St.  Mary's  abbey  of  Dublin 
whatever  right  and  claim  they  had  to  the  new  establishment  of 
Dunhrocty.  (See  also  Ardkbdl  at  Dunbrody.)  Hervey's  deed  is 
in  the  Monatt*  AngL  Vol.  2.  p.  1027 ;  but  Dunbrody,  although 
mentioned  in  it  is  not  marked  as  the  place,  where  the  abbey  ought 
to  be  ei^ected.  One  of  the  witnesses  to  it  was  Felix,  bishop  of  Os- 
soiy,  that  n,  O'Dullany.  Therefore  it  was  later  than  Ware  says; 
ibr  Felix  was  not  bishop  of  Ossory  until  1 178. 

(18)  Ware,  ib.  at  Meath,  where  he  makes  the  cell  of  Doleek 
the  same  as  the  ancient  monasteiy  of  St.  Kienan;  but  in  Annals 
{atA.l  182)  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  new  foundation.  In  the  English 
translation  there  is  an  erratum  1120  instead  of  1182. 

§.  S.  In  this  then  fashionable  mode  of  purchasing 
off  sins  and  obtaining  forgiveness  from  heaven  John 
de  Courcey  distinguished  himself  beyond  many 
others.  We  have  met  above  with  some  instances  of 
monkish  soldierly  piety  in  this  respect,  and  now  we 
find  some  more  of  them  in  the  year  11  as.  He 
turned  the  secular  canons  out  of  the  cathedral  of 
Downi  and  in  their  st^  introduced  Benedictine 
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monks  from  St  Werbargh's  ia  Cbester.  At  t 
tashe  time  he  got  the  dedication  title  of  the  cburc 
chaoged  from  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity  into  thnt  of 
St..  Patrick.  Afterwards  he  nme  at  di^rent  times 
various  graots  to  this  establiahinent ;  and  Malachy, 
bpshop  of  Down,  also  endowed  it  with  lands  in  a  very 
ample  manner^  reserving  to  himself  the  title  of  guar-^ 
dian  and  abbots  as,  he  says,  ^  is  the  practice  in  the 
church  of  Winchester  or  Coventry,  and  also  reserv- 
ing for  the  honour  of  his  see,,  and  to  its  use,  the  moi* 
ety  of  the  oblations  on  the  five  following  festivals  ^ 
Christmas  day,  the  Purificatiop  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, St.  Patrick's  day,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide.**" 
(19)  To  the  same  year  1183  is  assigned  the  foun- 
dation, by  De  Courcey,  of  the  Benedictine  priory 
of  the  island  of  Neddrura,  somewhere^  it  seems^  on 
the  coast  of  the  county  of  DQwn,  which  he  made  a 
cell  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Bega  of  Coupland  in  Cum- 
berland* (20)  The  foundation  of  the  priory  of  St- 
John  the  Baptisti  atias  the  Engli^  priory^  ii^  £)owi9^ 
by  De  Courcey  for  the  Cruciferi,.  a  branch  of  Au» 
gttstin  Canons,  is  also  marked  fit  said  year*  (£1) 
According  to  some  accounts  one  Keg^naid,^  who  was 
a  witness  to  one  of  De  Courcey's  charters  in  favour 
of  St.  Patrick's  of  Down,  would  havQ  been  bishop 
of  Connor  at  this  time,  in  which  case  it  may  be  in« 
ferred  that  Nehemias,  who  was  bishop  there  at  the 
time  of  king,  Henry's- arrival  in  Ireland,  was  already 
dead.  (22)  In  the  course  of  this  year  there  was  a 
great  insuirectron  in  Munste^,  aiid  almost  all  its 
kings  and  princes  revolted  against  Henry  H.  On 
this  oeoaaioii  Philip  Badfry  w^t  over  to  Ireland  .with 
a  numerous  body  of  tro<^  both  to  aasi^  his  tmele 
FitZHStepben  and  to  secure  to  bim^If  some  land^ 
which  Fits-Stephen  had  granted  to  him  in  01etha% 
tlie  tract  lymg  between  Cofk  and  Yo^haJL  He  was 
aetompamed  fay  his  brother  GeraJdi  s^  weU  kn^wa 
by  the  name  o£  GiraUbia  Capbrem^is^  whor  n^w  fcui 
the  first  Uttie  arrived  in  t^  cmintry,  ^Ueh  be  al^- 
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terwi^rds  do  basdlf  abused.  (23)  AJbont  thii  time  a 
dispute  and  civil  war  haviag  broken  out  between 
Roderic  O'Conor  and  his  ddest  aon  Conor,  sur- 
named  Maenmoigi,  Roderic  agreed  to  put  an  end 
to  the  quarrel  by  giving  up  the  kingdiMi  to  Ccmor^ 
and  retiring  to  a  monastery ;  but  in  two  yeara  after 
he  resumed  the  sovereignty  and  adminMtration  <^ 
it. 

(19)  Hie  various  cfavten  of  ffaaU  rehtive  to  the  Benedictine 
liWBse  cfDtmn  are  in  the  MomuL  Angl.   VoL  2*  f.  10S0»  seqq* 
See  alsof  Ware,  (Annals  at  A.  1183,  Amtiq^  oep.  fid-  at  Dawh 
and  Bishops  at  Ihrnut  Maikchy  ILL)     HaiTia»  (Additums  ih^ 
taA  AjvchcUl  (afc  Daunipatridty    Harris  i^futes  the  ftxasf  Ale- 
maad,  wiio  sajitihat  thebouse  of  Donrn  was  to  depend  on  tlie  ab« 
hmf  a£  St.  Weribuig  in  Cheater,  whereaa  tlie  Tcty  contiaiy  is  marked 
smd  stiipidaied  in  one  of  De  Conroay'B  oharttts.    And  can  k  be 
supposed,  that  the  Benedictines  of  Donm,  wlio  had  become  in 
tet  the  diapler  of  the  cadiedral,  in  the  same  manoer  as  monks 
wetB  smdeatly  tiux»i|^ioiit  almost  all  ike  calhedsab  not  «aady  ef 
Ir^and  but  l&eivise  of  Enghmd,  where  thur  piactiee  was  k»ager 
hept  up,  could  or  would  be  aobjeoted  to  nay  odier  house  of  their 
Older  ?  In  tile  deed  of  the  bishop  Malachy  fbr  this  estaUishment 
there    Is  a  signatare  as  of  a  witoeaH  L.  arcUnahep  ef  DuhUn^ 
la.  nnust  be  a  mistake ;  fbr  %u  Lauience  O'Toole  was  dead  befoi^ 
fclm  deed  was  made,  and  after  him  there  was  no  aBclAi^hep  ef 
OuMin  dor^  Malachy's  time  nor  loi^  after,  whose  name  began 
Zr.    I  am  su»e  the  onginai  ietto'  was  /•  meanmg  John 


(90)  So  Waro,  Aniiq.  tmp.  ft8*  9t  Dckom^  and  Annals  at  A. 

1 183.     But  in  a  little  pieftoe  to  De  CouroeyiS  gmnt  of  Neddruna 

{M4masUAng.  VcL^p,  108SL)  it  is  said,  tiuit  he  nvide  it  over  in 

1179  to  the  mooasteiy  of  St  Bega,  ^ac    This,  however  does  not 

appear  in  the  text  of  the  grant,  and  may  be  a  mistake.    Ardidall 

at  (AMtfmm^ooBjectares,  tliat  it  was  the  largest  of  the  Cof^and 

ifllaiKlB,  thatii,  the  enecaliedtheJ%.  iffo  offtheArdes.    This 

cenjec^ture  seems  weiy probable;  wbereas  thew  iagood  reason  to 

iMnk,  that  the  name  Cophmd  was  gften  to  these  islands  in  eo»- 

sequence  of  there  being  in  one  of  them  an  establishment  belong- 
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]Dg6iStBegBof  Coupland.    In  the  head  to  the  above  mentioned 
deed,  Coupland  is  said  to  bein  Yoricshire*  in  Com*  Eborac. 

(21)  Ware  in  the  Aniiq.  cap.  26  at  Dotun  does  not  mention  the 
year  of  this  fixmdationy  but  in  the  Annals  he  has  it  at  ^.  1183. 
Banris  and  Archdall  merely  say,  that  it  was  in  the  12th  centuiy. 
This  priofy  was  called  the  English  one,  because  there  was  another 
house  of  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustin.  in  Down  sbce  the  time 
of  St.  Malachy,  and  which  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
Irish  [Hioiy. 

Notwithstanding  these  monastic  foundations,   Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis  represents  many  of  those  leaders  as  plunderers  of  Church 
property.    After  menti<ming,  (Prooemlum  to  the  second  edUion  of 
Hibemia  expugnataj  that  Robert  Fitz^tephen,  Hervey  De  Monte 
Marisco,  Rajnmond,  John  de  Courcey,  and  Meyler,  had  not  me- 
rited to  obtain  legitimate  o£&pring,  he  adds;  **  This  is  not  to  be 
**  wondered  at.     For  the  miserable  dergy  is  reduced  to  beggary 
<<  in  the  island.    The  cathedral  churches  moom,   havii^  been 
<<  robbed  by  the  aforesaid  persons,  and  others  along  with  them, 
**  or  who  came  over  after  them,  of  their  lands  and  ample  estateai 
**  which  had  been  fimneily  granted  to  them  faithfiilly  and  devoutly. 
**  And  thus  the  exalting  of  the  Church  has  been  changed  into  the 
**  despoiUng  or  plundering  of  the  Church!*    And,  accounting  for 
some  losses  sufl^tamedby  the  English,  he  says,  {Hih.  exp.  L.  2.  cap 
35.)  that  *^  the  greatest  disadvantage  of  all  was,  that,  while  we 
**  conferred  nothing  new  on  the  Church  of  Christ  in  our  new  prin* 
<<  equality,  we  not  only  did  not  think  it  worthy  of  any  important 
^  bounty  or  of  due  honour,  but  even,  having  immediately  tidcen 
<<  away  its  lands  and  possessions,  have  exerted  ourselves  either  to 
<<  mutHate  or  abrogate  its  former  dignities  and  ancient  privileges." 
Thus  it  was,  that  the  English  adventurers  fulfilled  the  expectatitms 
of  the  Popes  Adrian  IV.  and  Alexander  III. 

(22)  Ware  {Bishops  at  Conor)  thought,  that  the  charter  signed 
by  R.  or  Ranald,  bishop  of  Connor,  was  drawn  up  about  A. 
118S ;  but  this  is  not  certain,  I  must  here  point  out  a  mistrana- 
lation  of  Ware's  text,  ib.  He  calls  John  de  Courcey  conqueror  of 
UUdia  or  Ullah,  which  comprized  at  most  the  now  county  of 
Down  and  some  parts  of  Antrim.  The  translator  has  rendered 
it  Ulster*    But  De  Courcey  never  possessed  mote  than  a  ooo^m- 
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ntnrely  small  proportioa  of  the  prorince  noir  called  Uliter.  Har- 
m  baa  guanled  against  the  blunder  of  that  traoslatinr* 
(23)  See  Ware,  Annab  at  A.  1 183. 

§.  IV.,  Henry  II.  intending  to  transfer  the  domi- 
nion of  Ireland  to  his  son  John,  sent  over  to  Ireland 
in  1 184,  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  reception,  John 
Cumin  or  Comin  the  new  archbishop  of  Dublin.  He 
had  been,  as  stated  above,  consecrated  archbishop  by 
Pope  Lucius  III.  at  Velletri  in  the  year  1182,  and 
on  Palm-Sundiiy  the  2 1st  of  March.  (24)     His  ar- 
rival in  Dublin  was  in  the  month  of  September,  and 
he  brought  with  him  a  bull  granted  to  him  by  that 
Pope  on  the  13th  of  April  A.  D.  1182,  by  which 
the  Pope,  ^*  following  the  authority  of  the  sacred 
canons,  decrees,  that  no  archbishop  or  bishop  do  pre- 
sume to  hold  meetings  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  or 
to  treat  of  the  ecclesiastical  causes  and  affiurs  of  said 
diocese,  without  the  consent  of  the  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  if  he  (the  archbishop  of  Dublin,)  be  actually 
in  his  bishopric  or  see,  unless  such  other  prelate  be 
enjoined  to  do  so  by  the  Roman  Pontiff  or  his  le- 
gate." (25)     This  bull  was  undoubtedly  intended 
as  a  protection  to  the  see  of  Dublin  against  the  ex- 
ercise of  certain  powers  on  the  part  of  tiie  archbishops 
of  Armagh,  or  perhaps  against  the  antiquated  claims 
of  Canterbury.     But  it  does  not,  as  some  abettors  of 
the  independence  of  Dublin  have  imagined,  set  aside 
the  primatial  rights  of  Armagh,  as  laid  down  and 
arranged  by  the  council  of  Kells  and  according  to 
the  Canon  law  of  those  times.     For,  although,  while 
the  archbishop  of  Armagh  was  not  only  the  primate 
but  likewise  the  only  archbishop  of  Ireland,  he  ex- 
ercised powers  much  greater  than  were  afterwards 
allowed  to  primates,  visited  all  the  dioceses  of  Ire- 
land whenever  he  thought  fit,  and  interfered  in  their 
internal  concerns,  yet  by  the  Canon  law  of  the  times 
we  are  now  treating  of,  such  ample  jurisdiction  was, 
not  allowed  to  primates  any  where.     The  bull  of 
vox-.  IV.  s 
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Lucius  III.9  while  it  exempts  the  diocese  of  Dublin 
from  the  extensive  jurisdiction  formerly  enjoyed  by 
the  see  of  Armagh,  does  not,  however,  render  it 
absolutely  independent  of  that  see,  as  far  as  its  rights 
were  recognized  by  the  general  Canon  law  of  that 
period,  particularly  the  privilege  of  receiving  appeals 
from  the  other  archdioceses  of  Ireland  and  the  power 
of  deciding  on  them  in  the  spiritual  court  of  Armagh, 
but  not  elsewhere.  There  is  not  a  word  in  the  bull 
to  invalidarte  such  primatial  rights  as  these ;  and  it 
is  even  supposed,  that,  except  in  the  cases  especially 
mentioned  in  the  bull,  every  thing  else  was  to  re- 
main as  usual.  Those  therefore,  who  contend  for 
the  total  independence  of  Dublin  on  Armagh,  must 
recur  to  other  documents  diflPerent  from  this  bull  and 
later  than  it,  of  which  they  may  find  several  on  both 
sides  of  the  question  issued  in  .after-times,  of  which 
I  do  not  mean  to  treat.  (26) 

(24)  Hoveden  at  /^.  118£.    This  alone  is  sufficient,  if  anything 
else  were  wanting,  to  prove  that  the  year  of  St.  Laurence  O^Toofe's 
death  was  1180.     For  he  died  on  a  14th  of  November;  Cunun 
was  elected  his  successor  on  the  6th  of  September  following,  but 
was  not  ordained  priest  until  the  13th,  nor  consecrated  bishop  un- 
til the  21st  March  of  the  next  succeeding  year.     That  this  was 
1182,  as  Hoveden  marks  it,  is  evident  from  the  circumstance  <£ 
Palm-Sunday  falling  on  the  21st  of  March,  whereas,  according  to 
the  chronological  tables,  Easter  Sunday  fell  in  1182  on  the  28th 
of  March.     (Compare  with  Not.  111.  tx)  Cfidp.  xHsttx.)    Oiraldus, 
Speaking  (Hid.  exp,  Z.  2.  c,  2S. )  of  Cumin's  Ordination  to  the  priest- 
hood g^ays,  that  he  was  Ofdlained  presbyter  cardifialis  by  Lucius  III. 
^ould  thisbe  understood  as  if  he  were  made  a  cardinal  {Mie^i  of 
the  particular  church  dfRome,  it  is  false  i  for,  as  Ware  has  dhown, 
C  Archbishops  of  Dublin  at  John  Cumin)  he  never  was  a  cardinal  in  ' 
tliat  sense.     Perhaps  GiMldus'  reason  for  giving  that  title  to  CU- 
tnln  was,  that  he  was  probably  ordained  priest  on  the  title  of  «ome 
parochial  church  in  Dublin  ;  and  it  is  trell  known,  that  in  fonner 
Umes  several  priests  not  only  of  Rome  but  Kkewise  of  other  cities, 
0UCh  as  Pads,  Ravernia^  &c.  used  to  be  styled  cardinals. 
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(25)  See  Wa(re|  {^rehbishops,  ^f.  at  tfg^n  Ctftnin,  aad  Ann^li 
at  if.  1181.)     Harris,  {Archbishops  i^,  ^m^ at  Armagh,  Walter  de 
Jo7'se)  and  the  Jus  Frimat.  Armac*  J.  C)3.  seqq.     The  original 
words  are  as  follow ;  <<  Sacrorum  quoq^e  caponi^m  authoritatem 
sequentes  statuimus,  ut  nulkus  ^rchiepiseopus  vel  episcopus  absque 
assensu  Dublinieiisis  archiepiscopi,  si  in  episcopatujuerit,  in  dioecesi 
JDnbliniensi  conventus  celebrare>  c&usas  et  ecclesiastica  negotia 
ejusdem  dioecesis,  nisi  per  Roman i^p  Pontificem  vel  legatum  ejus 
fuerit  eidem  injunctuna,  tracteire  praesupiat."    It  was  a  shauie  for 
Peter  Talbot,  the  R.  C.  archbishop  of  Dublin,  to  quote  this  p^sh 
sage  in  a  mutilated  form,  as  may  be  seen  in  Jus^  Bfc.  ib.    The 
translator  of  Ware  and  Harris  have  spoiled  .the  whole  meaning  of 
it.     They  make  the  Pope  ^ay,  *'  that  no  archbishop  or  bishop 
shall  without  the. assent  of  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  presume  to 
hold  any  convention,  &c  if  it  be  in  a  bishoprick  witkifi  ^he  diocese 
of  Dublin,  or,  as  Harris  has  altered  it,  a  bishoprick  within  lUs 
province.     Certainly  a  bishopric  mthin  ihe'diocese  of  Dublin  is  a 
ridiculous  expression,  and  shows  what  a  bungler  that  translator 
was ;  but  Harris'  amendment  is  equally  bad ;  for  who  would  tr^S- 
late  dioecesi  by  the  wprd  province  ?  They  united,  without  insert- 
ing a  comma,  t.he  words,  si  in  episeopatiji  fuerit,  wi(h  in  dioecesi 
Dublinysnsi,  and,  instead  .of  he,  wrote  it,  and  thus  fell  into  tjieir 
blundering  translations.     Frqm  tlieir  nonsense  it  ^ould  follow,  tbat 
a  suffragan  bishop  of  the  province  of  Dublin  could  not  hold  a  meet- 
ihg  of  his  cleigy,  ex>  c.  a  diocesan  syi^od  or  even  a  conference, 
without  the  coixsent  of  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  fxov  without  it 
manage  the  common  qffavcs  of  his  own  see.    Now  the  object  of 
the  bull  wa3  npt  :to  degree  the  sufi&'agan  bi/^ps  t)elow  their  level, 
but  to  protept  tlie  see  of  Dublin  ag^nst  higher  daims ;  and  the 
true  meaning  pf  it  is,  tjhat^  while  ithere  is  a  ipt^^m  in  the  bishqpiic, 
(bat  is,  an  actually  existing  archbishop  of  of  Dublin  in  the  diocese, 
no  pthjer  prela|;e  do  venture  to  hold  m^tings,  or  to  joreat  X)f  its  af*- 
fatr$,  in  the  diocese  jofDulJin,  except  in  €«^  the  PG|>e  or  his  le^ 
gall^  should  give  an  order  to  that  effect.    It  may  seem,  that  the  se* 
cpnd  part  of  the. prohibition^  viz.  that  .relate  to  not  treating  of 
fil^e.afiairs  K^f  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  .ffl^gbt  1^  ^mdersitpod  of  their 
npt^being  treated  of  not  only  in  said  diocese  but  Ul^ewise  no  where 
^be     But  the  context  indiqatesi^  tibat  t^e  q^ly  yime  nieaiM;*  widuo 
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which  such  afiain  should  not  be  treated  of  by  prelates  diffisrent  finom 
the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  is  the  diocese  of  Dublin  itself. 

(26)  Harris  gives  (ArcKbitkops  of  Armagh,  at  WdUer  de  Jorse ) 
a  good  summary  of  this  tedious  controversy,  which  he  took  in 
great  part  from  Mac-Mahon's  Jus  Primat.  Armac.  a  learned  and 
respectable  work.     He  deduces  the  origin  of  it  from  the  bull  of 
Lucius  III. ;  but  I  think  he  was  mistaken,  as  he  certainly  was  with 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  said  bull.     Nor  do  I  find,  that  any  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  contemporary  with  John  Cumin,  complained 
of  this  bull,  although  Peter  Talbot,  who  is  refuted  by  Harris,  (ib. 
at  Moeliosa  Cf  Carrol)  pretended  that  this  Moelipsahada  contest 
with  him  on  this  subject.     And  in  &ct  I  do  not  perceive  in  this 
bull  any  thing  derogatory  to  the  real  primacy  of  Armagh.  I  should 
rather  derive  the  commencement  of  this  dispute  from  some  later 
bull,  such  as  one  of  Honorius  UL  granted  to  Henry  de  Loundres, 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  <<  prohibiting  any  archbishop  or  other 
prelate  of  Ireland  (except  the  suffiagans  of  Dublin  and  the  Pope's 
legate)  from  having  the  cross  carried  before  them,  holding  assem- 
blies, (except  those  of  the  rdigious  orders)  or' treating  of  ecdeai- 
astical  causes  (unless  they  be  del^ated  by^e  J^oly  see)  in  the 
province  of  Dublin  without  the  consent  of  the  archbishop  ,(^  Dub- 
lin."   This  bttH  goes  much  farther  than  that  of  Lucius  IIL ;  for  in 
the  first  place  the  exemption  is  not  confined  to  the  diocese  of 
Dublin,  but  extends  to  the  whole  province ;  and  secondly,  which 
is  very  mataial,  the  right  of  having  the  cross  carried  before  hirn^ 
which  used  to  be  exercised  by  the  primate  in  every  part  of  L:'e- 
land,  is  prohibited  as  to  the  province  of  Dublin.    This  was  a  real 
infringement  of  a  i»ivilege  of  the  see  of  Armagh ;  yet  there  is 
nodiing  said  in  opposition  to  its  right  of  receiving  appeals  from 
the  province  of  DubKn,  although  not  to  be  tried  In  mid  province 
without  the  consent  of  the  archbishop  of  Dublin.    Tliere  was, 
however,  enough  in  this  bull  to  cause  dissatisfaction  at  Armagh. 
What  is  said  in  it  conoemmg  the  not  allowing  any  prelate  of  ano. 
ther  province  to  treat  of  ecclesiastical  causes  in  that  of  Dublin, 
while  it  does  not  prevent  the  treating  of  at  Armagh  causes  belong- 
ing to  the  province  of  Dublin,  confirms  what  I  have  observed  in 
the  preceding  note  as  to  the  place,  in  which,  according  to  Lu- 
cius* bull,  no  prdate,  different  from  the  .archbishop  of  Did>Iin,  is 
permitted  to   treat  of  the  ecclesiastical  afiairs  of  the  diocese  of 
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Dublin.  Were  the  woids  of  that  bull  to  be  undeistood  othervrise 
than  88  I  have  explained  them,  they  would  imply  a  privilege  vastly 
greater  than  that  granted  by  the  bull  of  Honorius,  Now  it  is 
evident,  that  Honorius  intended  to  confer  greater  exemptions  than 
Lucius  had,'  and  yet  he  goes  no  farther  than  to  prevent  any  pre- 
late of  a  different  province  (alluding  to  the  archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh) from  juridically  treating  of  ecclesiastical  causes  in  the  prO' 
vince  of  Dublin*  Hence  it  is  clear,  that  the  intention  of  Lucius 
was,  that  no  prelate,  different  from  the  arclibishop  of  Dublin, 
should  treat  of  the  afiairs  of  the  diocese  of  Dublin  in  the  diocese 
of  Dublin^  without  hi^  meaning  that  said  prelate  mi^t  not  treat 
of  them  elsewhere.  Mac-Mahon  is  rather  unfortunate  fJus^  Sfc, 
§.  75.)  in  his  oonmients  on  the  bull  of  Honorius,  which  he  strives 
to  make  appear  as  spurious.  He  sneers  at  its  being  allowed  to 
the  suffin^an  bishops  of  the  province  of  Dublin  to  have  the  cross 
carried  befinre  them  without  the  consent  of  the  archbishop.  But 
the  bull  does  not  permit  them  to  do  so  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin, 
bat  only  in  the  province,  that  is,  in  their  own  dioceses  and  no 
where  else.  As  the  bull  refers  to  the  whole  province,  it  was  ne- 
cessary .to  iftsert  that  clause,  whereas  otherwise  a  Leinster  suffra- 
gan bishop,  ex.  c.  a  bishop  of  Kildare,  would  be  proliibited  from 
havhig  the  cross  carried  before  him  in  his  own  diocese  without  tlu: 
consent  of  the  archbishop  of  Dublin. 

§.  5.  In  this  year  1184  Thomas  O^Conor  resign- 
ed the  see  of  Armagh,  and  in  his  place  was  ap- 
pointed  Moeliosa  O'Carrol,  bishop  of  Clogher,  who 
was  succeeded  there  by  Christian  or  Gilla-Criost 
O'Macturan,  abbot  of  Clones.  Moeliosa  afler  his 
election  set  out  for  Rome,  but  died  on  his  way  thi- 
ther. Amlave  O'Murid  was  then  chosen  archbishop 
of  Armagh,  and  died  not  long  after  in  1185.  (27) 
Upon  his  death  Thomas  O'Conor  resumed  the  see, 
which  he  held  for  16  years  after.  (28)  In  said  year 
1184  Hugh  de  Lacy  was. recalled  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  and  Philip  of  Worcester  was  sent 
over  in  his  stead,  who  signalized  his  ad tninist ration 
by  an  unjust  and  wicked  attack  on  Armagh,  where 
he  extorted  much  money  and  other  valuables  from 
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the  clergy.  («9)  He  and  some  of  Ws  followers  were 
soon  after  punished  for  this  iniquitous  proceeding. 
(30)  It  was  probably  in  atonement  for  this  crime 
that  Phih'p  founded  the  Benedictine  priory  of  Sts. 
Philip,  James,  arid  Cumin,  at  Kilcumin  in  the  now 
barony  of  ICilnelbngurty,  coilnty  of  TiJ)perary, 
which  he  supplied  with  monks  from  Glastonbury,  to 
which  he  made  it  a  cell,  arid  one  of  whom,  named 
James,  he  placed  over  it.  (31)  To  about  the  same 
year  I  find  assigned  the  establishment  of  the  Cister- 
cian house  of  Inislaunaught  near  the  Suir  in  said 
county,  which  seems  to  have  consisted  merely  in  d 
removal  from  the  monastery  of  Surium  to  that  place, 
(32)  and  in  a  new  endowment  by  Donald  O'Brian, 
king  of  North  Monster.  Another  Cistercian  mo- 
nastery was  founded  in  1 1 83  by  Cnoghdr  O'More  in 
Leix  in  the  now  Queen's  county.  (S3)  In  the  year 
1185  John,  earl  of  Morton,  and  lord  of  Ireland, 
arrived  with  a  large  fleet  and  a  very  considerable  army 
at  Waterford  oh  the  first  of  April.  He  wa^  accom- 
panied by  the  famous  Gerald  Barry  as  his  tutor  and 
secretary.  (34)  On  his  landing  he  was  received  by 
the  archbishop  of  Dublin  and  other  English  lords, 
who  swore  fealty  to  him.  Several  Irish  chieftains  of 
the  neighbouring  parts  waited  on  him  at  Waterford, 
congratulated  him  on  hts  happy  arrival,  ahcl  ackhow- 
ledged  him  as  their  lord,  feut  John  and  his  young 
nobles  received  them  with  derision,  and  some  of  these 
impudent  foreigners  pulled  them  by  their  beards, 
which,  contrary  to  the  Norman  and  English  fashion 
of  those ,  days,  they  wore  long  and  thick.  The 
Irish  lords  were  highly  enraged  at  this  treatnlentj^ 
and,  determined  on  revenge,  retired  together  with 
their  clans'  to  the  territories  of  Donald  O'&ian,  to 
whom  as  likewise  to  Derm6d  Mac-Carthy,  king  of 
Desmond,  and  to  Roderic  0*Coilor  they  poured 
forth  their  complaints,  and  represented  to  them 
what  they  might  have  to  expect  themselves,  if  th^y 
suffered  these  insolent  invaders  to  get  possessiofi  of 
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tke  oouQtry.  These  prioc^s  fejt  the  i^lportflDc^  and 
w^ncf  of  tiie  bu8itkf8S»  and  uniting  together  at- 
tacked the  new-comers  with  such  vigouri  that  in  th^ 
course  4>f  a  f&mr  wonthfl  John  lost  in  several  conflict^ 
almost  his  whole  army,  and  after  having  erected  two 
CH*  three  castles  in  Ajunster^  was  obliged  to  return 
to  England  in  Dec^nber  of  said  year.  Ou  thijs 
occasion  John  de  Courcey  was  appoint;ed  Justiciary 
q£  Irehind,  who  by  his  consummate  ability,  and  with 
the  hfilp  .  of  the  veteran  soldiers,  saved  the  English 
Hiterest  from  imaainent  destruction,  (35) 

(27)  Ware  ik^d  Hanris,  Bishops  at  Armagh  and  Clogher.  Har- 
ris adds,  that  Amlave  O'Murid  died  at  Duncruthen  (aee  Not  18. 
to  Chap.  VI.)  io  the  now  couiity  of  Londoodeny,  and  that  his  re- 
mama  were  thence  conveyed  to  Deny,  und  bgried  diere^  &c* 
This  is,  I  am  sure,  a  mistake,  which  Harris  fell  into  by  applying 
to  Amlave  O'Murid  what  Ware  and  himself  have  (at  Derry)  in 
the  Yeiy  /Bame  wosds  conceroiog  Amlave  O'Coify,  a  bishop  of 
^kxvf,  «i^hp  also  diod  in  1185.  Ware  says,  that  he  found  nothing 
note  recoided  of  Amlave  0*Alurid  than  tlie  year  of  his  death. 
What  yfw^d  have  brought  him  to  die  at  Duncruthen  ;  or,  if  he 
did  di^  4;hqQe»  wogtd  not  his  remains  have  been  conveyed  to  Ar- 
PM^h? 

(38)  The  same  ih.  at  Armagh. 

{Q&i  War^,  Annals  at  A.  1184>.  Compare  with  Cliap.  xxix.  §. 
15.  and  ib.  Not.  10^ 

ilX>)  <jinald|is  (Topogr,  JHfid.  Pist.  2.  c.  50.)  condemns  their 
oondact  AS  sacrilegious^  and  states  that  Philip  of  Worcester,  when 
carrjiiag  wrsny  the  opoil,  was  struck  with  a  sudden  fit,  sHbita  pas- 
shnc,  fboni  which  he  hardly  escaped.  He  adds»  that  two  horses  s 
of  Ebigb  Tyrrel,  who  was  one  of  that  plundering  party,  were 
bpimt  in  Dow|i^  which  so  frightened  him,  that  he  sent  back  his 
sh^reof 'Ihe  booty^  and  that  the  greatest  part  of  tliat  town  was 
deslrojred  by  fire. 

(31)  Ware,  Amtak  at  A.  1184*,  and  Aniiq.  cap.  26.  .at  Tip- 
penury.  There  is  a  short  account  of  this  priory  in  tjbe  Monast, 
Ai^l.  Vol.%p.l023. 

(32)  See  Not.  64.  to  Chap*  xxvii. 
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(8S)  Ware  fAntiq.  hc'eHJ  addi  to  Donald  aBiiaii,as  a  bene- 
ftctor  to  Inislauiiaglit,  Malachy  OToelau  prince  of  the  Detk»^ 
He  does  not  mention  the  year,  in  which  they  endowed  or  refound- 
ed  it ;  and  yet  Archdall  (at  InislounaghJ  refers  to  him,  as  if  he 
said  in  1187.  Harris  {Monaster.  Cistercian  abhies)  assigna  this 
endowment  to  about  A.  1184.  For  the  monaat^  of  Lent  see 
Ware  (%b.  at  Queen's  amity  J  and  Ardidall  at  Abbey-Leixy  ihe 
name  by  whidi  it  has  been  known. 

(34)  Ware  {Annals  at  1185)  calls  Gerald  tutor  to  piince  John^ 
and  at  Writers  (Lib.  1.  cap.  2.)  following  Giraldus  hinoself  (He 
rebus  a  se  gestis,  Part.  2.  c.  10.)  says,  that  Henry  U-  sent  him 
over  to  Ireland  with  John  as  his  secretary.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
Gerald,  who  had  been  in  Ireland  in  1183,  (above  §.  3.)  had  in 
the  mean  while  returned  to  Wales. 

(35)  Ware,  Annals  at  A.  1185  and  Lyttelton,  B.  5.  See 
also  Giraldus,  Hib.  exp.  L.  2.  c.  35. 

§.6.  In  said  year,  1 185,  some  Irish  bishops  died, 
among  whom,  besides  Amlave  O'Murid  of  Armagh, 
already  mentioned,  we  find  Amlave  O'Cobthaigh,  or 
O'Coffy,  bishop  of  Derry,  who  died  at  Duncruth^i 
in  that  diocese.  His  remains  were  thence  conveyed 
to  Derry,  and  buried  there  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Co- 
lumba  near  those  of  Muredach  O'Cobthaigh,  his 
immediate  predecessor.  (36)  He  was  succeeded  by 
Fogartach  O'Cherballen  or  0*CaraIlan.  Joseph 
O'Hethe,  bishop  of  Ferns,  or,  as  some  have  called 
him,  of  Wexford,  died  in  the  same  year  after  hav- 
ing held  the  see  about  thirty  years.  (37)  The  prince 
John,  who  was  then  in  Ireland,  oTOred  this  see  to 
Gerald  Barry,  and  proposed  to  get  united  to  it  in 
his  favour  the  bishopric  of  Leighlin,  which  was  then 
vacant  by  the  death  of  its  bishop  Donagh  or  Donat, 
who  died  in  that  year.  Gerald  declined  the  oflfer  ^ 
and  after  some  time  Albin  O'MulIoy,  abbot' of  the 
Cistercian  house  of  Baltinglass,  was  raised  to  the  see 
of  Ferns.  (38)  About  the  middle  of  Lent  of  the 
following  year,  that  is,  1186,  Archbishop  Cumin 
held  a  provincial  synod  in  Dublin  in  the  church  of 
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the  Holy  Trinity,  aUas  Clirot>church,  which  b^n 
to  sit  on  the  Sunday  Zaetare  Jerusakm^  or  the 
fourth  Sunday  of  Lent.  (39)  On  the  first  day  the 
archbkhq)  preached  himself  on  the  Sacraments.  On 
the  second  Albin  O'MuUoy,  who  was  still  only  ab- 
bot of  BaltinglasSy  made  a  long  discourse  on  the  sub* 
jeet  of  the  conttnency  of  clergymen,  in  which  he 
inveighed  severely  against  the  English  and  Welsh 
^^^gjf  that  had  come  over  to  Ireland,  as  the  au- 
thors of  whatever  abuses  then  existed  in  this  respect, 
and  who  by  their  vicious  example  had  corrupted  the 
purity  and  correctness  of  the  Irish  ecclesiastics,  who 
were  singularly  observant  of  chastity  before  the  con- 
tagion was  spread  among  them  by  those  strangers. 
Upon  which  several  foreign  clergyman,  settled  in 
the  county  of  Wexford,  and  who  were  present  ^t 
the  synod,  began  to  accuse  each  other,  before  the 
whole  assembly,  of  their  having  concubines  and 
wives,  appealing  on  the  spot  to  witnesses  for  their 
assertions  and  mutual  recriminations ;  upon  which 
they  became  a  laughing-stock  and  objects  of  insult 
to  the  Irish  clergy  then  present.  The  archbishop, 
who  had  encouraged  the  delinquents  to  disclose  and 
prove  each  others  faults,  immediately  passed  sen- 
tence on  those,  who  were  convicted  of  being  guilty, 
and  suspended  them  from  their  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions and  the  enjoyment  of  their  benefices.  (40) 
On  the  third  day  Gerald  Barry,  who  attended  at  the 
synod^  was  ordered  by  the  archbishop  to  speak,  and 
pronounced  a  lon^  farrago  of  a  sermon,  in  winch  he 
entered  into  a  variety  of  subjects  relative  to  the  con- 
duct at  large  of  the  Irish  clergy,  particularly  the 
bishops,  mixed  with  much  abuse  of  the  whole  na- 
tion. (41)  Of  several  of  his  charges,  which  are 
partly  founded  on  his  ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  an- 
tiquities and  partly  distorted  by  malignity,  an  occa- 
sion will  soon  occur  of  treating  ;  but  I  may  here  ob- 
serve, that  in  his  general  account  of  the  Irish  clergy 
he  speaks  very  favourably  of  them.     "  The  clergy,'* 
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he  says^    **  of  tbk  ecmiH^y  are  veiy  commenchble 
^*  !for  religion,  and  amov^  the  divert  virtues^  y^hick 
**  distinguish  them,  excel  and  are  preeminent  in  the 
^'  prerogative  of  chastity.     Likewise  tfaey  ^atteod  vi- 
^  gilantiy  to  tlieir  Psalms  and  hours,  to  reading  ^id 
"prayer;    and  remaining  Within. the  precincts  of 
<<  the  churches  do  not  absent  themaelves  from  die 
*«  divine  ofStJes,  to  the  celebration  «f  whoeh  iiwy 
"  have  b^n  appointedi     They  also  pay  great  atten* 
^  tfon  to  abstinence  «nd  sparingtiess  of  food,  so  that 
**  the  gmatest  part  of  them  &st  almost  every  day  un*- 
"  til  dusk  and  tmtil  they  have  completed  all  the  oa^ 
^  tionical  offices  of  the  day.''  (42)     But^as  a«et  off 
s^ains/t  this^statement,  forced  from  him  by  the  truth, 
he  adds,  that  in  general   they  tako  at  night  more 
wine  or  other  sorts  of  drink  than  is  becoming*     Yet 
be  does  not  accuse  them  of  drinking  to  inebriation. 
(43)     1  he  most  they  could  be  charged  with  was, 
that  according  to  the  Iridi  custom  they  might  have 
sat  together  drinking  something  after  ctinner,  while 
some  other  nations,  who  indulge  much  more  in  eat- 
ing and  in  quantity  and  variety  of  meats  than  the 
Irish  generally  do^  drink  at  die  sai»e  time  that  they 
are  eating.  (44)     He  confesses,  however,  that  some 
of  them  are  exceedingly  good  men  and  without  ble- 
mish. (HtS)     What  he  ^ated  concernifng  tte  clergy's 
drinking  gave  great  oflfento;  and   Felix,  biidiopof 
Ossoty,^  who  s«q>ped  on  the  evening  of  that  day  vdi&i 
the  archbishop,  being  asked  by  him,  wh«t  he  thongbt 
of  Giraldtti3'  discourse,  answered;  **  He  B^id  tod 
things,  and  I  was  very  near  flying  in  his  &oe,  or,  at 
least,  making  him  a  harsh  reply ;  for  iie  called  us 
topers.^'  (*6) 

'<S6^  Ward,  iBia^EDrat;I^0ify.  (Compare  with  ^o&  27.)  Be 
says,  that  Id  4^e  i^nidfe^^  of  Connfiught  Amlaire  is  called  inAop  txf 
lOnel^egam.  UenO^  .it  ;sifi»ns,  :that  the  see  of  Ardsmth  tdias 
Rathlttif^^  'or  at  least  {lartof  it,  was  at  this  tsBtie  juniled  with  that 
of  Xi&flj, 
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(S7)  Ware  li.  at  Pemsy  and  Harris  ih.  Joseph  O'Hethe  must 
have  been  placed  on  the  see  of  Ferris  during  the  h'fe-time  of  his 
predecessor  Brigdin  CCathlan,  who  lived  until  1172  (see  Chap. 
XXIX.  §•  5')  and  who,  it  appears,  resigned  about  A,  1155-  Con- 
cerning a  calumnious  story,  in  which  Joseph  was  included,  see  Not* 
72.  to  Chap.  XXIX. 

(38)  Ware  and  Harris,  i6.  and  at  Leighlin.  See  also  Giral- 
dus,  Z)e  rebus  a  segestU^  Part.^.  cap.  13. 

(39)  Giraldus,  ih.  I  am  much  surprized  to  find,  that  Ware  has 
assigned  this  synod  to  the  year  1 1 85  not  only  in  his  Annals,  but 
likewise  at  Bishops  (Ferns,  Alhin  0*Mulloy).  lEot  it  is  evident 
froih  Giraldus,  that  it  ipust  have  been  held  in  1186.  He  places  it 
after  the  return  of  prince  John  to  England,  which  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  December,  A  1185  Ware  himself  in  the  Annals  fol- 
lows the  order  of  Giraldus,  mentioning  John's  departure  from  Ire- 
land before  the  synod  was  assembled.  Giraldus  was  present  at 
this  synod  j  but  how  could  this  have  been,  if  it  were  held  m 
1185?  He  tells  us  himself  that  he  came  to  Ireland  with  John, 
(above  Not.  3 4'.)  and  in  Easter  time  ;  and  Ware  accordingly  says, 
(AnnAls  at  A.  1185)  that  John  landed  at  Walerford  on  the  5th 
day  of  Easter  said  year.  Therefore  Giraldus  could  not  have  at- 
tended a  synod  held  in  Dublin  during  the  Lenl  of  1 185.  Harris, 
although  (at  Albin  O'Mjdloy)  he  has  with  Ware  A.  Il85,  yet 
(at  Archbishops  of  Dublin,  John  Cumin)  speaks  of  the  synod  as 
held  ahouh  1186.  He  should  have  said  in  1186,  as  is  clear  from 
Giraldus,  and  as  it  is  marked  by  Fleury,  t*.  74?.  J.  8. 

(4-0)  Giraldus,  ib  Scefi-lso  Fleury,  loc.  cit.  Giraldus  calls  the? 
giiiliy  clerjgymen  Clerid  nostrates.  iTiey  were  a  sample  of  the 
missionaries,  who,  as  Adrian  iV,  and  Alexander  tit.  had  flattered 
themselves,  were  under  the  auspices  of  Henry  II.  to  instruct  and 
reform  the  people  of  Ireland ! 

(d-l)  He  has  given  the  substance  of  his  discourse,  ih.  cap.  14. 
it  is  neariy  the  same,  *word  for  word,  with  what  he  has  in  Topogr* 
Hib.  Dist.  3.  capp.  27,  28,  29,  30. 

'  '(42)  His  words  are  (as  locc.  citt.);  Est  autem  terraeistius  Clefus 
satis  religipne  commendahilis  ;  et  inter  varias,  quibus  pollet,  virtutes 
castitntis  praerogativa  praeeminet  et  praecellit.  Item  Psalmis  et 
horis,  tectioni  et  orntioni  ^vigilanter  inserviunt,  et  intra  ecclesiae 
septa  se  continentes  a  divinis,  quihus  deputati  sunt,  officiis  non  re- 
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cedunt.  AbtHneniiae  quofue  et  pardmoniae  cHorum  nan  medto- 
eriter  indulgent^  iia  ut  pars  vMxima  cotidie  Jere^  donee  cuncta 
diei  compleverint  horarum  officioy   tuque  ud  ereputadum  jgu>^ 

nent."* 

(43)  Fleuxy  (Z^  ?4.  $•  8.)  quoting  from  Giraldus  fDe  rebus,  S^c^ 
Part.  2.  €.  14.^  gives  on  inoorrect  statement  of  what  he  said.  He 
makes  hhn  speak  of  the  drunkenness  of  the  Irish  cleigj,  altho<;^h 
Giraldus  went  no  farther  than  to  charge  them  with  drinking  more 
than  was  proper,  quam  deceret.  And  then  he  omitted  Giraldus' 
preceding  encomium  on  them,  touching  on  it  merely  in  general 
terms.  I  may  also  remark,  that  he  had  no  right  to  say,  that  Gi- 
raldus proved  by  unanswerable  arguments  the  negligence  g£  the 
Irish  prelates.  Those  arguments  were  not,  as  will  be  seen,  unan* 
swearable,  although  Giraldus  boasts  that  they  were.  Fleuiy  co- 
pied Giraldus'  boast,  but  so  as  that  a  reader  would  think,  that  the 
words  are  from  fleuiy  himself.  This  historian  was  but  too  apt  U> 
copy  without  discrimination  from  prejudiced  or  ill-informed  writers 
passages  relative  to  matters  of  Irish  ecclesiastical  history,  with 
which  indeed  he  was  poorly  acquamted.  Harris  also  (Bishops  of 
Fernst  at  Albin  O'MuUoy)  speaks  of  drunkenness ;  but  Giraldus 
has  not  that  word. 

(44)  What  has  been  now  observed  shows  the  malignity  of  Gi- 
raldus in  distorting  a  custom  innocent  in  itself  into  a  vice.  Not 
being  able  to  show,  diat  the  clergy  drank  to  excess,  he  strove  to 
misrepresent  the  practice  of  the  countiy,  as  if  it  were  more  unbe- 
coming to  drink  something  (ifter  dinner  than  to  drink  as.  much  as 
peoplie  do  in  some  other  countries  during  their  long  dinners.  He- 
acknowledges,  however,  that  whatever  the'Irish  deigy  did  drink 
did  not  lead  to  any  breach  of  chastity,  and  says ;  *<  Hoc  pro  mira- 
cuh  duci  potest,  quod  ubi  vzna  dominantur,  Venus  non  regnatJ* 
Surely  this  is  a  sufficient  proof,  that  they  .were  moderate  with  regard 
to  drinking. 

(45 J  "  Sunt  tamen  no^nidli  infer  has  optimiet  sine  Jermento 
sincerissimir 

(4^)  Giraldus  De  rebus,  &c.  Part.  2.  c.  15.  Potores  was  the 
word  used  by  Felix,  which  Harris  (foe.  cit^  has  inaccurately  trans- 
lated drunkards.  The  conceited  and  boasting  Giraldus  i^>eaks 
with  dehght  of  his  discourse,  and  of  his  having  raised  the  spirits  of 
his  countrymen,  who  had  been  attacked  by  Albin  O'Mulloy.     In 
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his  wish  for  rerenge  he  misrepresented  matters  as  much  as  he 
could. 

§•  VII.  The  canons  agreed  to  in  this  synod  are 
still  extant,  and  are  as  follow.  (47)  The  1st  pro- 
hibits  priests  from  celebrating  mass  on  a  wooden  ta- 
ble (or  altar,)  according  to  the  usage  of  Ireland, 
and  enjoins,  that  in  all  monasteries  and  baptismal 
churches  altars  should  be  made  of  stone ;  and,  if  a 
stone  of  sufficient  size  to  cover  the  wliole  surface  of 
the  altar  cannot  be  had,  that  in  such  case  a  square 
entire  and  polished  stone  be  fixed  in  the  middle  of 
the  altar,  where  Christ's  body  is  consecrated,  of  a 
compass  broad  enough  to  contain  five  crosses  and  also 
to  bear  the  foot  of  the  largest  chalice.  But  in  cha- 
pels, chauntries,  or  oratories,  if  they  are  necessarily 
obliged  to  use  wooden  altars,  let  the  mass  be  cele- 
brated upon  plates  of  stone  of  the  before-men- 
tioned size  firmly  fixed  in  the  wood.  (48) 

The  2d  provides,  that  the  coverings  of  the  holy 
mysteries  may  spread  over  the  whole  upper  part  of 
the  altar,  and  that  a  cloth  may  cover  the  front  of  the 
same  and  reach  to  the  ground  (or  floor).  These  co- 
verings to  be  always  whole  and  clean. 

Sd.  That  in  monasteries  and  rich  churches  chalices 
be  provided  of  gold  and  silver ;  but  in  poorer 
churchesi  where  such  cannot  be  afforded,  that  then 
pewter  chalices  may  serve  the  purpose,  which  must 
be  always  kept  whole  apd  clean.  (49) 

4th.  That  the  Host,  which  represents  the  Lamb 
without  spot,  the  Alpha  and  Omega^  be  made  so 
white  and  pure,  that  the  partakers  thereof  may 
thereby  understand  the  purifying  and  feeding  of  their 
souls  rather  than  their  bodies.  (50) 

dth.  That  the  wine  in  the  Sacrament  be  so  tem- 
pered with  water,  that  it  be  not  deprived  either  of 
the  natural  taste  or  colour.  (5l) 

6th.  That  all  vestments  and  coverings  belonging 
to  the  ch«»K;h  be  dean,  fine,  and  white.  (52) 
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7tl^*  That  $k  layatpry  of  stone  or  wood  be  set  up^ 

and  so  contrived  with  a  hollow,  that  whatever  is 
poured  inXo  it  may  pass  through  and  lodge  in  the 
earth ;  through  which  al^  th^  1^  wa3hin£s  of  the 
priest's  hands  aitetr  the  holy  communion  may  pass. 

8tb*  Provides,  that  an  immoveable  font  be  fix£;d 
in  the  middle  of  every  bf^pti^^al  church,  or  in  suc^ 
other  part  of  it  as  the  paschal  procession  may  cqa- 
veQiently  pajss  round.  That  it  be  made  of  ^to^ei  or 
of  wood  lined  with  lead  fof  cleanoessi  wide  >nd 
large  above,  bored  through  to  the  bottom,  and  so  cQn- 
ti*ived  tb^t,  softer  the  ceremony  of  baptism  be  ended, 
a  secret  pipe  be  so  contrived  theivein  as  to  convey 
the  holy  water  down  to  mother  earth*  (53) 

9th.  That  the  coverings  pf .  the  altar,  *nd  otbfp: 
vestments  dedicated  to  God,  when  ii^jured  by  age, 
be  burnt  within  the  ipclosure  of  the  church,  and  the 
ashes  of  them  |;rfinpmitted  through  th^  £(fore$aid  pip^ 
of  the  font,  i,Q  ^e  buded  in  the  bow^l^  of  the  earths 

10th.  Prohibits  .any  vessel  used  \n  t^aptism  fto  be 
applied  ever  after  to  a^iy  ipf  the  cpQEiq^Pli .  ^s^^  ^ 
men.  (5i) 

lltk.  ProhibitB  under  the  p^in  of  an  anathema 
any  person  to  bury  in  a  church  yard>  unless  he  caa 
show  by  an  authentic  writing,  or  undeniable  evidence, 
that  it  was  Consecrated  by  a  bishop,  not  only  as  a 
saxK^tuary  or  place  of  refuge,  but  also  for  a  p)ace  of 
sepulture ;  (55)  and  thajt  no  laymen  shall  pifes<we 
to  bury  their  dead  in  si|ch.a.coaseA('ated  place  with- 
out the  presence  of.  a  prie^t^ 

12th.  Prphibitjs  *he  ^elebjration  of  divine  service 
in  chj^s  builtiby  laymen  /to  iribe  ^ktrimgpt  of  *h^ 
iftotber  chnrche?*  it^> 

13th.  Since  the  ; clergy  of  Jretend,  awmg  etbw 
virtue^  hj|ve  be^p  always  .f,eipai;kaWy  enaineflt  for 
^beir  chastity,  ^aud  Ua^at  it  .^ould  be  ign0wnj(Wtf ;tf 
they  should  be  corrupted,  .through  his  (the  -aik^ 
liishop's)  negligence,    l^  the  -foul   cpwjtagiw   of 

strangers,    and  tfee  .fiiiainplp  ,pf  a  few  jmm^iimi^^ 
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men;  be  tlierefore  forfaads,  under  the  pen^y  of 
losing  both  office  and  benefice,  that  no  priest^  dea- 
con, or  sub-deacon  should  keep  any  woman  in  their 
bouses,  either  under  the  pretence  of  necessary  ser- 
vice, or  any  other  colour  whatsoever^  unJess  a  mo- 
ther, own  sister,  or  such  a  person  whose  age  should 
remove  all  suspicion  of  any  unlawful  eoniRierce.  (d?) 

1 4th.  Contains  an  interdict  againkst  simooy  under 
thebefare^mentioned  penalty  <^  losii^  both  offiee 
and  benefice. 

15th.  Appoints  that,  if  any  derk  should  receive 
m  ecclesiastical  benefice  fjpom  aiay  hand,  unless  after 
a  third  monition  he  renounce  that  possession  which 
he  obtained  by  intrusion,  he  should  be  anathematized 
aad&r  ever  ^deprived  of  the  said  benefice. 

J-Gth.  Prohifaks  a  bishop  friom  ^ordaining  the  isiha^- 
iHtaiBt  of  an0ther  diocese  withiaut  tlie  conunendatory 
letters  ^  his  proper  bishop,  or  of  the  archdeacon. 
(58)  Nor  that  any  one  be  promoted  to  holy  orders 
without  a  certain  titfo  of  a  benefice  assigned  to 
Um.  {S9) 

17th.  Prohibits  the  conferring  on  one  person  two 
hoiy  Torders  in  one  day. 

16tb«  Provides,  that  all  fornicators  shall  be  com- 
jieUeil  to  celebrate  a  lawful  marriage,  and  also  that 
no  person  born  in  fornication  should  be  promoted  to 
holy  orders,  nor  should  be  esteemed  heir  either  to 
&ther  0t  mother,  unless  they  be  afterwards  joined 
in  laM^fui  ^matrimony.  (4J0) 

19th.  Provides,  that  tythes  be  paid  to  the  mother 
churches  (6 1 )  out  of  provisions,  hay,  the  young  af 
ammab,  .flax,  wool,  gardens,  orchards,  and  out  of 
dl'thiilgsv  ^at  grow  and  renew  yearly,  under  pain 
of aa .anathema after  the  thia*d  monition;  and  that 
th^se,  who  continue  obstinate  in  refusing  to  pay, 
shall  be  obliged  to  pay  the  more  punctually  for  the 
fiittire..(^2) 

.   i^Qth*  Provides,  that  all  archers,  and  .all  others^ 
who  carry  arms  not  for  the  defence  of  the  people. 
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bfit  for  plunder  and  sordid  lucre,  shall  on  every 
Lord's  day  be  excommunicated  by  bell,  book,  and 
candle,  and  at  last  be  refused  Christian  burial. 

These  canons  were  not  long  after  confirmed  by 
Pope  Urban  III.  (63) 

(47)  Harris  says,  f  Archbishops  of  DuhUn^  John  Cumin  or 
Comyn)  that  they  are  among  the  archiTes  preserved  in  Christ, 
diurch,  Dublin,  yet  so  miserably  defaced  by  time,  that  many  words 
of  them  are  not  now  l^ible,  but  that  the  substance  of  them  may  be 
collected.  As  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  the  original,  I  lay  be* 
finre  the  reader  his  abstract  of  them,  adding  however  some  observa- 
tions. 

(48)  This  last  mode  is  the  one  followed  at  this  day  in  the  CatJio. 
lie  chapels  of  Ireland.    It  is  allowed,  that  before  the  times  of  Con- 
standne  the  great  the  Christian  altars  ot  holy  tables  were  generally 
made  of  wood;  and  it  is  dear  from  St  Augustin,  {Ep.  50.  ad 
Bonifao.)    Optatus,  {Lib,  6.  p.  94.)  and  St.  Athanasius,  Ef*  ad 
solitar.  vUam*  agentes)  that  this  practice  continued  later  in  Afiica 
and  Egypt    It  has  been  said,  that  P<^  Sylvester  I.  ordered,  that 
altars  should  henceforth  be  only  of  stone ;  but  of  this  there  is  no 
sufficient  proof;  or,  if  he  issued  any  such  order,  it  was  not  generally 
obeyed.    The  veiy  altar  of  St  John  Lateran's  was  in  his  time  of 
wood.    The  first  decree  relative  to  this  point  seems  to  be  that  of 
the  council  of  Epone  in  FVance  held  A,  D.  517>  which  in  its  26th 
canon  declared ;  *'  Altaria,  nisi  lapidea^  chrismatis  unctione  non 
sacrentur."    (See  more  in  Bingham's  Origines  B*  viii.  cA.  6.  sed, 
15.)    It  is  therdbre  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  Irish  made 
their  altars  of  wood  from  the  b^inning,  and  that  they  continued  to 
do  so  in  consequence  of  their  steady  attachment  to  the  practaces 
received  from  St  PlEitrick. 

(49)  We  have  seen,  (Chap,  xvi.  §.  h)  that  the  great  St  Co- 
lumbanus  made  use  of  chalices  of  brass.  Chalices  of  glass  were 
used  in  various  countries,  and  I  have  mentioned  (Not.4t7.  to  C%^. 
1.)  a  remarkable  instance  of  them  at  a  very  eariy  period  in  hit* 
land. 

(50 )  Regulations  similar  to  this  were  observed  in  ^ther  churcfaea. 
lathe  monastery  of  Clugni,  as  related  by  Ulric  on  itspracticUf 
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fsee  Fleury;  £.  6S.  $.  60.)  the  lAost  strict  attention  was  paid  to 
the  pureness  and  whiteness  of  the  bread  flv  the  use  of  the  altar, 
and' the  preparing  ait  it  was  considered  as  a  religious  ceremony,  in 
which  priests,  deacons,  and  novices  were  engaged  amidst  the 
angttig  of  psalms. 

(51)  Thi^  rule  was  directed  against  a  custom,  which  some 
priests  had  adopted,  particularly  in  S^ain,  of  putting  more  water 
into  the  chalice  than  was  proper. 

(52)  What  is  here  said  of  whiteness  cannot  be  understood  of 
aD  die  vestments  and  coverings,  some  of  which  were  not  whitey 
but  merely  of  such  of  them  as  according  to  general  usage  ought 
to  be  white. 

(53)  This  canon  was  made  in  conformity  with  the  second  of 
the  synod  of  CasheL    (See  Chap.  xxix.  §.  3. 

(54)  This  regulation  does  not  imply,  that  said  vessel  should  be 
destroyed,  but  simply  that  tlxenceforth  it  should  be  used  only  for 
sacred  purposes. 

(55)  The  reasons,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  for  passing  this 
decree  was  probably  to  check  the  impertinence,  for  I  cannot  call 
it  by  a  better  name,  of  certain  monks,  who  pretended,  that  ex- 
traordinary and  indeed  monstrous  privileges  were  attached  to 
burials  in  dieir  cemeteries,  or  within  their  predncts,  and  that 
persons  there  interred  received  wonderful  advantage  from  that  cir- 
cumstance. Ini^ances  of  such  pretended  and  absurd  prerogatives 
may  l>e  seen  in  the  Life  of  St.  Moedoc  of  Ferns  {cap»  36.)>  and  in 
&e  first  one  of  St.  Kieran  of  Saigir  (cap.  38.)  on  which  Colgan  has  a 
long  and  injudicious  note,  in  which  he  strives  to  explain  these  vile 
&bles.  On  the  whole  this  canon  was  levelled  against  such  persons, 
whether  monks  or  others,  who  endeavoured  to  draw  funerals  to 
their  premises,  by  making  them  prove,  that  such  places  had  been 
duly  consecrated  as  burying  grounds. 

(56)  What  Harris  calls  tnotker^churckes  must  be  in  the  original 
EccUisiae  matrices,  by  which  were  understood,  at  that  time,  not 
only  cathedrals,  but  likewise  parish  or  baptismal  churches. 

(57}  TfAs  cation  was  ordared  in  consequence  of  what  appeared 
o&  the  ciiarges  brought  by  Albin  O'Mulloy  against  the  foreign^ 
dergy. 

(58)  This  geneial  rule  of  the  Church  was  observed  in  Ireland 
from  very  ancient  times,  according  to  the  30th  canofi  of  the  synod 
VOL*  IV.  T 
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Patrick^  AuxSiuSy  and  Isseminiis;  "  Episoapus  quidib€tf  qm 
ua  in  alteram  progredUur  parockiam  (dioecesim)  nee  ordinare 
esitmalf  nisi  permiuionem  acceperit  abeo,  qui  in  suoprina* 
%  est," 

59)  It  was  very  proper  in  these  times  to  enforce  thia  r^gula- 
t;.for^  as  Fleuiy  observes,  (Instit.  au  Droit  Eccles.  Part  1. 
7.)  the  abuse  of  conferring  orders  absolutely,  that  is,  without  a 
d  title,  became  very  general  in  the  12th  centuiy.     Tliis  abuse 
i  been  guarded  against  in  the  above-mentioned  Irish  synod,  the 
d  canon  of  which  is,  *^  Clericus  vagus  non  sit  in  pkber 
60}  The  latter  part  of  this  canon  is  more  of  a  civil  than  an  ec- 
liastical  nature,  and  was,  I  suppose,  authorized  by  the  king  or 
ministers  in  Ireland.     In  the  old  Irish  synods  I  have  not  met 
1  any  assumption  of  power  by  the  cleigy  with  regard  to  poli- 
1  or  civil  matters ;  or  if  in  some  of  their  assemblies  such  matters 
e  decided  on,  the  reason  was  that  Irish  kings  or  princes  were 
ent  at  tliem.    A  remarkable  instance  of  the  respective  exercise 
uthority  on  the  part  of  Church  and  State  occurred  in  the  coun- 
•f  Mellifont.    Donogh  0*Melaghlin,  prince  of  Meath,  was  con- 
ned in  it ;  but  the  clergy  went  no  farther  than  to  excommtuii- 
hlm,  whereas  the  decree,  by  which  he  was  deprived  of  his 
[upality,  emanated  from  Murtogh  0*Loghlin,  king  of  Ireland, 
the  other  princes  there  present.     (See  Chap,  xxviii.  §,  4.) 

1)  See  above  Not.  56. 

2)  This  canon  was  certainly  a  plentiful  sweeping  commentary, 
vour  of  the  clergy,  on  the  third  of  tlie  synod  of  Cashel,  Chap. 
.$.3. 

3)  Harris.  Archbishops  of  Dublin  at  John  Comyn, 

.  viii.  This  year,  1 186,  is  remarkable  iu  Irish  his- 
for  the  translation  of  the  remains  of  saints  Pa- 
:,  Columba,  and  Brigid.  They  had,  it  is  said, 
discovered  in  Down  in  the  preceding  year.  (64) 
t  St.  Patrick  had  been  buried  at  Down  seems  to 
le  most  probable  opinion,  although  some  of  his 
Lies  were  certainly  preserved  at  Armagh.  (65) 
^olumba's  body  was  originally  in  Hy ;  {66)  but 
$hrine  containing  it  was  brought  to  Ireland  in 
or,   as  others  say^    876,    and,    according  to 
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every  prebabilltyy'   deposited  in  Down*  (67)  ^^  Not 
very  I^Dg  before  this^tini^  the  remains  of  St.  Bri^d;* 
wfak;h  h^  been  fVooi  ithe  beg^hfning  at  Ktidare,  ^were  • 
removed  also  toDown.  (6S) .   The  fo}to«ving'aceOQiit- 
is given  of  this  discovery  and  translation.  (69)'  It 
being  generally  believed  that  the  bodies  of  the  three 
saints  were  in  Down,  Maiachy  its  bishop  used  t<>  ptAj 
frequently  to  God,  that  be*  would  vouchsafe  to  point ' 
out  to  him  the  particular  plade  or  places,  m  whidh  > 
they  were  concealed.     Wliile  on.  a  dertain  night  fer- . 
vently  praying  to  this,  effect  in  the.  church  (cathe* 
dral)  of  Down,  he  saw  a  light,  like  a  sun^beam, 
traversing  the   church,  which  stopped  at  the  spot, 
where  the  bodies  were.     Immediately  procuring  the 
necessary  implemefnts  he  dug  in  that  spot  and  found 
the  bones  of  the  ^hi^ee  bodies,  which  he  then  put 
into  distinct  boxes  or  coffins  and  placed  again  uikler 
ground.     Having  communicated  ivhat  had  occurred 
to  John  de  Couitsey,  then  lolrd  i6f  Down, .  they  de^' : 
tfsmiaed  on  sending  messenger^*  to  Pope  Urban  IILi 
for  the  purpose  of  proouring  th6  removal  or  transit*  i 
tion  of  these  reliques  to  a  more  re8})eetsd)le  palt:  of*, 
the  church*     Tha  pope  agreeing  wilh  th^ir  .request 
sent  9ft  his  legate  on  this '  occasion'  Vivian,  Cardinal . 
priest  of  St  ^ephen  in  monte  Caelio,.  who  ;bad  been  ' 
at  Down  nine  yeavs  before,  and  who  -  was  well  ac- 
quainted, with^  John  de  Coureey  and  the  bishop  Ma- 
iachy*. (70)     On  his  arrival  the  reliques  Were  re- 
moved wit^  the  usual  solemnities  to  A  more  dis^ia-< 
guished  part  of  the  church  on  the  .^h  of  June,  the) 
festival  of  St;  Cokimba.  .  They  were  deposited  iii> 
one.i](!omei)t;»  according  to  the  well'.known.diiAicb  ; 


■  ^  •• 


Brigi^j  FatriciuSf  atqm  Columba  .phiS*  (71) 

Besides  thie  Cardinal  there  were  present  at.this  trans- 
lation fifteen  bi$hop$,  together  with  abbotSt  t provosts^: 
d^aos^  .archdea^oofi^   pdors,  &c«     It  waa  cdsoived/ 

t2 
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»t  the  anniversary  of  it  should  hp  celebrated  ia 
9]%ndi  83  a  festiviUf'  and  that  the  feast  of  Stw  Co«- 
iiba ,  slMHild  k^  transferred  to  the  day  after!  the 
staye  c^  said  featival,  that  is,  to  the.  17th  of 
tne.  (72). 

[M)  Giraldoa  saya,  (Topogr.  Hib.  DiH*  S»  cap.  1>8.)  that  they 
nesfiumd'  in  the.  year,  in  whidi  earlJohn,  tliat  is,  prince  John 
iofMoitony  first  came  to  Ireland,  whidi  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
.  1185.  To  show  his  learning,  he  states  that  the  three  s^ts 
Be.  oontempofaiy,  although  it  is  certain,  that  St.  Patridc  was 
id  many  yearif  before  the  birth  of  Cohunba. 

[65)  See  Chap.vu.  §.  13. and  ib.  iSfo^.  L47,  148. 

[66)  Chap.  XII.  §.  IB.  and  ib.  Nat.  23S. 

[61)  See  Chap.  xxi.  §.  14?.  and  ib.  Noi.  140,  UU 

[Sp)  See  Chap.  ix.  $.  6.— Not.  \&.  to  Chap*  via.  and  Ab/.141, 

Chap.  XXI. 

[Sff)  It  is  contained  in  the  Office  of  the  Translation  of  saints 

tfidt,  Columba,  and  Brigid,'  printed  in  Paris  J.  1620,  whidi 

I  been  lepublished  by  Cdgan  at  the  beginning  of  the  Tt.  Th. 

rt  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Messingham's  Ftorilegiumj  p.  208|  teqq. 

I  in  Usher's  Prim.  p.  889.  se^. 

[70}  8te  Chap.  xxix.  $.12.    In  the  above-mentioned  Office 

I  Cardhial  is  called  John  instead  of  Vivian ;  but,  as  Usher  lias 

II  observed,  thia  is.  a  mistake ;  for  there  was  at  that  time  no  John 
the  title  of  St.  Stephen,  &c.,  whereas  from  the  lists  of  Cardinals, 
s  known,  that  Vivian  was  the  tfaen^Oardinal  of  said  title. 

(71)  Itis  thus  that  this  distich  appears  in  the  response  tp  tliQ8th 
son  of  the.  before-mentioned  Office.  In  the  usual  editions  of 
raldus  (Topogr.  Hib.  Dkt*  3.  c.  18.)  it  begins  with,  In  burgo 
ino*    Odier  readings  have,  Hi  tres  i/i  Duno,  &€. 

[72)  In  the  Office  tb^  is  a  mistake  undoubtedly  of  ^a  "copyist, 
assigning  4<  Idus  Junii,  i.  e.  the  10th  of  June,  instead  of  5 
us,  for  the  feast  of  the  IVanslalioii.  The  Office  itself  stales, 
It  the  Translatiion  took  place  dn  the  5  Idus  JunU,  or  the  9th  of 
ne.  It  is  therefore  dear,  that  this  was  the  day,  on  which  the 
anslation  was  to  be  annually  commemorated.  Beades,  why 
nsfer  the.  festival  of  St.  Columba  ^om  its;  usual  day,  the  9th  of 
ne^  if  this  were  not  the  day,  to  which  that  of  the  Translation 
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was  affixed?  yet  this  r^guladoh  has  not  been  obsenred;  for  St. 
Cohanba^s  festival  Is  stiU  k^  on  the  9th  of  June. 


§•  IX.  In  the  same  year,  1 186,  Hugh  de  Lacy,  who 
had  made  himself  lord  of  Meath,  was  killed  on  the 
25th  of  July  by  a  labouring  mab,  whori^  some  call 
O'Meey,  who  happened  to  be  alone  with  him  while 
he  was  inspecting  some  works  of  his  new  castle  of 
Darmagh  or  Durrogh  (in  the  now  King's  county), 
and  who,  while  De  Lacy  was  in  a  stooping  posture, 
with  one  stroke  of  an  axe  severed  his  head  from  his 
body.  (73)  His  death  freed  the  king,  Henry  IL, 
from  the  uneasiness  occasioned  to  him  by  the  am- 
bitious views  of  De  Lacy,  who  seemed  to  aspire  to 
the  sovereignty  of  all  Irekidd.  Sosnetime  m  this 
year,  but  idler  the  synod  of  Dublin,  Albin  O'MuU 
1<^,  abbot  of  Baltinglas,  who  had  distinguished  him* 
self  in  that  synod,  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Ferns, 
which  he  held  for  a  great  number  of  years.  (74)  It 
is  probable,  that  his  promotion  to  it  was  owing  to  his 
zeal  against  the  incontinent  clergy,  and  to  his  being 
considered,  particularly  by  archbishop  Cumin,  as  a 
^oper  petBon  to  be  placed  over  a  diocese,  in  which 
the  foreigh  clergymen  abounded.  To  this  year  is 
assigned  tSie  death  df  three  Irish  prelates^  the  most 
celebrated  of  whom  wa(s  Christian  O'Conarchy,  w*h6 
had  been  bishop  of  Lismore  and  apostolic  legate,  and 
who  had  retired  flome  years  before  to  the  Cisterciaii 
mmiaattry  of  Kyrie  eleison.  (75)  His  name  is 
marked  in  various  calendars  at  the  iSth  of  Martha 
(76)  whence  it  may  be  inf(^rred,  that  this  was  the 
day  of  his  death.  Another  was  Gregory,  bishop  erf* 
Cork,  of  whom  it  is  related,  that  he  granted  to  the 
aMb^y  of  Thomas-court  neai'  Dublin,  the  dturch  of 
8bj  Neasam  in  Cork.  Hia  immediate  successoi^  s^emis 
to  have  been  one  Reginald.  The  third  was  Mai- 
ejOlab,  bishdp  of  Clontert.  (77)  In  the  simi  yeAr 
€onof  Maenmoigi  ros^  up  anew  against  his  father, 
RodericO'Conor,  and  drov^him  out  of  Connaoght 
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In  Ulster  also  the  infatuated  Imh  princes  were  quar« 
railing  among' themselves,  aiid' Donald  son  of  Hugh 
O'Loghlin,  king  or  prince  of  Tyrone,  was  com- 
pelled to  resign  his  principality,  ana  in  his  place  was 
substituted  Roderic  O'Laherty .  But,  on  his  being 
killed  in  the  following  year,  while  ravaging  Tircon- 
nel,' Donald  resumed  the  sovereignty  of  Tyrone. 
(78). 

* 

(73)  Ware,  Annals  at  A- 1186.  Lyttieton  B.5.  &c.  !Lelanel 
observes  (Histori/y  Sfc.  B.  1.  ch.  5.)  froni  some  Irish  annals,  that 
the  fort  or  Castle,  which  De  Lacy  was  erecting  at  Durrogh,  was- 
o(Ei-the  site  of  the  ancient  and  highly  respected  monastery,  which 
Colitmb*kill  had  founded  in  that  place*  Be  adds,  that  the  irrita^ 
tion  felt  by  the  In^unan  at  this  profanation  of  that  venefabte  spot^ 
^Bidihe  cause,  that  excited  tiim  to  cooHnit  that  act. 

(74)  Ware,  Bishops  at  Terns*        {15)  See  Chap*x&%%,  §•  14^ 
(76>Cblgan,  A  A.  SS*  at  Acts  of  8L  Christian,  18  Mir*. 
(77)  See  Ware  and  Harris,   Bishops  at  Listnore,  Corky   and 

Clorifert, 

:  (78)  Ware,  Annals  at  Ail  186. 

^  §;'x.  Gerald  Barry  left  Ireland  and  returned  to 
Walesbetween  Easier  and  Whitsuntide  of  said  year 
3  186.'  (79)  He  took  with  him  the  materials,  which 
<fae'h£^d.  collected  for  the  tracts,  that  he  intended  to 
Write^oncerhing  Ireland.  (iJO) '  His  opportunities 
fengitin^  a  faithful  account  of  the  country,,  were 
lie  <evmk  willing  to  do  so,  were  not  sufficient' £()r  such 
^altaaki  It  is  clear,  that  he  mixed  very  little  witli  the 
nkt'we  Irish,  and  .that  he  had.  seen  but  a  small  part 
'«f  ;;lreland.  The  time  of  his  abode,  here  was  dhort ; 
fi4r,«  imdepciwlently  of  what  little  time  he  might  have 
\speDt  in  this  qountry  after  his  first  arrival  in  1188, 
(81)  he  was  only  about  one  year  in  it,  reekoning 
-fircim  his  second  appearance  among  us  on  the  1st  of 
lApriU  1185.  (82)  But  what  his  lack'of  knowledge 
.was  not  equal  to^  his  malignity,  vanity,  and  conceits 
^dc^ess  supplied.     He  picked  up  every  idle  story» 
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that  he  met  with  among  the  foreign  adventurevf^ 
basely  distorted  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  cus- 
tonas  innocent  in  themselves,  and  has  related  heaps 
of  fables,  many  of  which  he  was  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge that  he  did  not  believe  himself.  (83)  It  is 
not  my  business  to  examine  the  many  false  charges 
which  he  has  against  the  Irish  nation  in  general. 
This  has  been  done  by  others,  (84)  and,  confining 
myself  within  the  liitiits  of  ecclesiastical  subjects,  I 
shall  touch  only  on  such  assertions  of  his  as  are  rela- 
tive thereto,  or  closely  connected  with  them  In  the 
first  place  I  may  mention  his  monstrous  falshood  con-' 
ceming  there  being  some  parts  of  Ireland,  in  which 
many  persons  were  not  as  yet  bjiptized,  and  which 
the  Christian  religion  had  never  reached.  (8.5)  He 
does  not  venture  to  point  out  any  one  of  those  places, 
but  gives  us  a  ridiculous  fable,  which  he  says  he  got 
from  some  sailors,  of  how,  when  tossed  by  storms 
amidst  the  ocean  to  the  North  or  N.  W.  of  Con- 
naught,  they  fell  in  with  an  island,  and  a  sort  of  sa- 
vages in  a  boat,  whom  they  discovered  to  be  from 
some  part  of  Connaught,  and  who  not  only  knew 
nothing  about  Christ,  but  were  ignorant  even  of  the 
division  of  years,  months,  and  weeks,  and  had  never 
before  seen  a  large  ship.  It  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  undertake  a  serious  refutation  of  tliis  non- 
sense  ;  and  it  is  clear  that,  if  any  sailors  related  it 
to  Giraldus,  they  did  so  merely  to  amuse  themsdres 
at  his  expense,  on  finding  that  he  was  apt  to  swal- 
low all  sorts  of  stories  .and  lies.  The  latest  account 
we  have  of  any  persons  not  Christians  being  in  or 
near  Connaught  is  that  of  the  islanders  of  Immagh, 
who  were  converted  by  St.  Fechin  in  the  seventh 
^century.  (86)  And  who  will  imagine  that^  while  so 
many  Irirfi  missionaries  were  for  ages  preaching  the 
Gospd  in  foreign  countries,  even  as  far  off  as  Ice- 
landj  they  would  have  left  behind  them  any  of  their 
own  countrymen  istill  in  ignorance  of  the  Christian 
rel^ton  ?  Or  that  St.  Malachy,  Gelasius  of  Armagh, 
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aud  the -apostolic  legates,  who  made  so  many  visita- 
tions throughout  Ireland,  would  have  overlooked  such 
ignorance,  did  it  exist  in  any  part  of  the  country  ? 
In  fact,  there  is  not  a  single  hint  relative  to  it  in  any 
Irish  document  whatsoever. 

(79}  Giraldus,  De  rebus  a  se  gesti$y  L,  2.  cap.  16^  Wane^ 
who  was  mistaken  as  to  the  year  of  the  synod  of  Dublm^  (see  above 
I^oi.  39.)  fell  into  a  similar  mistake  in  placing  {AnnaU)  GiialduBr 
return  to  Wales  in  1 185.  It  was,  as  Giraldus  himself  infems  us^ 
doling  the  Pasdial  time  next  afber  the  holding  of  the  synod,  that 
he  left  Ireland. 

(80)  These  tracts  or  works  are  two.  The  first  is  entitled  Topo- 
graphia  Hiberniae  sive  De  MirabilUms  Hibemiaej  and  is  divided 
into  three  books,  which  he  called  Distinctions.  The  second  woHl 
bears  the  title  ciExpugnatio  Hiberniae,  or  Hiberma  expugnata, 
and  also  of  Historia  Vaticinalis.  Wharton  observes,  (Pre&oe  to 
the  second  part  or  volume  of  his  Anglia  Sacra,  p%  20.  tegq*^  that 
Giraldus  published  two  editions  of  this  work,  the  first  dedicated  to 
prince  Richard,  afterwards  king  of  England,  and  the  second  de- 
dicated to  king  John.  The  former  is  stiD  in  manuscript  in  the  libra* 
ly  of  Lambeth,  and  is  divided  into  three  books,  the  third  of  which 
is  entitled  De  VaticinOSf  beginning  with  these  words ;  **  Quaniam 
iu  prioribtu  libris  Merlini  vaticinia  tarn  Cdidanii  (Caledonii) 
quam  Ambrosii  locis  competenHbus,  S^e*  A  subsequent  part  of 
this  book,  and  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  prefiice,  may  be  seen  in. 
Usher's  JEp.  Hib,  SyUoge,  No.  50.  Usl^  thought,  {Not.  ilh) 
that  Giraldus  had  not  finished  said  third  book ;  but  lie  had  not 
seen  the  MS*  of  Lambeth.  It  is  on  account  of  die  pn^bedes  of 
^eriin,  &c.  contained  in  that  book,  that  the  whole  woik  was 
Called  Historia  Vatieinalis.  The  second  edition  is  divided  into 
two  booksj  and  is  that,  which  was  published,  together  with  the 
Topographia,  &c  in  the  Anglica,  Hihemica,  &c  at  Fnmbfort, 
A.D.1602*  It  is  in  some  parts  more  enlaigedthaa  the  first,  aadili 
others  curtailed.  In  it  the  passages  from  Merlin's  pns^iecies  am 
aU  omitted,  except  one.  Leland  remaiks,  (B.  I*  ch.  S)  that  Gi« 
raldus  had  no  right  to  entitle  this  work  Expugnatio  Hibemiaei 
whereas  Ireland  was  far  finom  being  subdued  in  his  tima  Indeed 
this  is  acknowledged  by  Giraldus  himself  in  the  second  boc^  cap* 
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3d.  where  be  says,  that  the  Irish  became  by  dint  of  practical  war-* 
&re  better  i^leto  resist  the  invaders.  He  adds;  <<  Jgiturin  bd- 
Uci  certaminis  exercitio  (diviaajbrie  wndictaj  poptdo  diutius 
viroque  statuto,  adco  neuter  ex  toto^  'oel  merume  gratiatn^  veldeme" 
ruisse  videhtr,  ui  nee  iUe  ad  plenum  victor  in  Ftdladis  Imctenm 
arcem  victariwus  ascenderii^  nee  iste  victus  omnino  plenae  servitutis 
Jugo  coUa  submiserit*** 

(81)  See  above  §.  3.  and  Not.  34. 

(82)  See  §.  5. 

(S3)  The  work,  in  which  his  calumnies  and  lies  against  the  peo- 
pie  of  Ireland  chiefly  abound,  is  the  Topographia  HibenUae. 
This  was  found  fault  with  by  persons  of  his  time  for  the  many  ri- 
diculous  fables  it  contains.  Giraldus  strove  in  what  is  called  the 
first  preface  to  Hib.  exp.  to  answer  the  objections  brought  forwaid 
against  it,  and  after  calling  it  a  noble  work,  opm  non  ignQbUe, 
and  hypocritically  referring  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Fathers,  ^ 
hesays»  that  "  he  does  not  mean  that  all  thethingp,  which  hehas 
laid  down,  should  be  rashly  believed,  because  he  does  not  bebevo 
them  himself  so  as  to  have  no  doubt  about  them."  Tbm  he  adds 
<'  that  he  neither  affirms  nordeniessuch  things."  But  why  dki  he 
meat  what  he  knew  could  not  be  proved?  In  like  maimer  ^ns 
malicious  boasti^  speaks  in  a  little  tract  called  his  RetraOatiem 
(AngUa  sacra  VoL  2.  p.  455.) ;  "  Imprimis  igitur  de  Topographia 
Hibemica,  labore  sc.  nostro  primaevo  fere  nee  ignidtUii  ubi  multa 
nova  aliisque  regionibus  prorsus  incognita  ideoque  magis  admiran- 
da  accibuntur,  hoc  pro  certQ  sciendum,  quonindam  quiaimo  et 
quaaiphiiiQimperdi%entemetcertamkida0|tk)nem  amaguister^ 
roe  HUus  et  auikenUck  virie  notitiam  elicuimus.  De  eaeteris  aw* 
tern  puilicam  patiMa  terraejamam  sec»UiJuimu4.  De  quibiv  cum 
Augustino  sentimus,  qji  m  libro  de  Civitafte  Dei  de  talibus,  quae 
solum  fima  celebrat  »ec  ^ertaveritate  fulduntur  loqueas,  nee  ea 
aifimianda  plurimum  nee  prorsus  abneganda  decrevit*'  Who 
wope  those  geeaX  and  authtotic  men  of  Ireland,  from  whom  he 
myB  he  derived  a  gneat  part  of  his  information?  We  may  be 
sve,  that  very  few  of  them  W9«  Irishmen ;  and  then  he  tells  us, 
thatias  to  other  things^  which  by  tiie  bye  form  the  greatest  pamjof 
tlie  work,  he  faUoired  common  report ;  fine  authority  fiv  tiie  de« 
SGrapti<m  of  a  counlzy  I  Giraldus  often  prides  himself  on  the  To» 
pographiiu    Thus  (De  reims%  S^c*  £.  2«  o  16.)  talking  of  his  hm^ 
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ing  read  it  pubfidj  for  three  d^ys  at  Oxford  he  sajrs,  that  he  did 
80  wishing  not  to  leave  the  light  under  tihe  bushel,  but  to 
raise  it  upon  the  candlestick ;  lucernatn  accensam  non  sub  modio 
ponere  ^ei  super  candelabrum  ut  luceret  engere  cupiens ;  and 
there  this  swaggerer  tells  us  how  he  entertained  on  the  first  day  all 
the  poor  of  that  city.  In  his  work,  Dejure  et  statu  Menevensis 
Ecdesiae  he  boasts  (Distinct,  7.)  how  the  Topographia  was  ad- 
mired by  Baldwin,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Kobert  de  Bello- 
iago,  canon  of  Salisbury,  and  master  Walter  Mapes,  archdeacon 
of  Oxford,  and  how  highly  they'  spoke  of  Giraldus,  as  if  there 
were  scarcely  any  other  such  man  in  the  world.  But,  he  adds, 
how  much  more  worthy  of  praise  are  the  works,  which  he  has 
{mbUshed  and  is  publishing  in  his  maturer  years,  some  of  which 
have  been  held  in  great  estimation  by  the  Pbpe ! ! !  Hence  the 
reader  may  judge  what  a  vain-glorious  animal  Giraldus  was ;  and 
sudi  bangs  are  usually  saucy,  malignant,  and  liars. 

(^)  I  scarcely  need  mention,  that  the  chief  writer,  who  has 
refoted  Giraldus  with  regard  to  his  account  of  Ireland,  was  John 
Lynch,  under  the  name  of  Gratianus  Lucius,  in  his  learned  work 
entitled  Cambrensis  eversus.  Keating  in  the  preface  to  his  His- 
tory of  Ireland  has  proved  the  falshood  of  many  of  Gkaldus'  as. 
sertions.     See  also  Mac-Geogh^an,    Pref.  a  VHist.  de  rirlande. 

(85)  Topogr.  Hib.  Dist.  S.  cap.  26. 

(86)  See  Chap.  xvii.  J.  10. 

§.  xj.  On  some  other  points  Giraldus  is  not  so 
atrociously  malignant ;   but  he  betrays  his  profound 

gnorance  of  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
tt  an  opcasion  of  abusing  the  whole  nation,  and  re- 
presenting them  as  uninformed  in  the  very  rudi- 
ments of  faith,  he  gives  as  one  of  his  arguments, 
y  that  they  do  not  as  yet  pay  tithes  or  first  ofiGar- 
ings/*  (87)  This  was,  according  to  him  and  tibe 
clergy  of  his  country  and  times,  a  vipla^on  of  an  ar- 
ticle of  faith  1  I  allow,  that  the  ancient  Irish  did 
n<^.  pay  those  dues,  nor  were  they  in  general  paid 
in  Ireland  during  his  time,  except  where  the  En- 
glish influence  predominated,  notwithstanding  the 
decrees  :<^  ihe  councils  af  Ki»]k  smA  riisliAl.  (^k^ 
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Giraldiis  did  not  know,  that  sueh  dues  were  not 
paid  in  the  best  times  of  the  Church,  and  that  it 
was  not  until  very  long  after  the  days  of  St.  Patrick 
that  they  were  mtrodticed,  and  indeed  first  of  all 
into  France,  where  they  are  now  extinct.  In  Italy 
they  are  scarcely  known  ;  and  yet  the  Italians  can- 
not be  said  to  be  unin/brmed  in  the  very  rudiments 
qf  faith.  Another  argument,  which  he  subjoins, 
is,  "that  they  do  not  as  yet  contract  marriages.** 
(89)  He  was  unacquainted  with  the  difference  be- 
tween the  marriage,  called  Sponsalia  de  praesenti^ 
and  that  styled  Sponsalia  de  Jitturo.  The  Irish 
were,  in  general,  strongly  attached  to  the  latter 
form,  which  in  reality  constituted,  when  united  with 
certain  conditions,  as  valid  a  marriage  as  the  former. 
Giraldus,  not  understanding  the  nature  of  it,  and 
finding  that  the  Irish  did  not  marry  according  to  the 
mode  practised  in  England  and  Wales,  concluded 
that  they  did  not  contract  matrimony.  Having  al- 
ready treated  largely  of  this  subject,  (90)  I  need 
not  add  more  at  present.  He.  adds,  "  that  they  do 
not  shun  incest."  (91)  For  this  charge  or  argument 
he  had  no  foundation,  except  that  the  Irish  had  not 
universally  received  the  system  of  the  seven  degrees 
of  consanguinity  or  affinity,  within  which  the  ca- 
nonists of  those  times  prohibited  marriage.  (92) 
As  some  of  them  did  not  scruple  to  marry  within 
said  degiees,  hence  Giraldus  accused  thein  of  com- 
mitting  incest.  Another  fault,  which  he  finds,  and, 
I  allow,  with  •better  reason,  is,  that  in  some  parts 
of  Ireland  men  married  the  widows  of  their  deceas- 
ed brothers.  (93)  This  abuse  seems  to  have  exist- 
ed  in  Ireland;  but,  even  according  to  Giraldus* 
own  words,  it  was  far  from  being  general ;  and  it 
WAS  contrary  to  the  canons  and  ancient  discipline  of 

the  Iribh  church.  (94) 

■       •  • 

(87)  Topogr.SfC  Disi.  3.  c.  19. 

(88)  See  Cfiap.  zxvn.   ^.  15.  and  Chap,  xxtx*  ^.  3.     Hie 
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hU$,  however,  knei^>  that  tithes  were  pud  in  other  eoon- 
ttiei,  tod  aome  <ff  theit  cleiiigy  teem  to  have  wished,  thai  they 
wcie  estahlished  in  Ireknd.  In  the  colledtioB  of  todeBt  fa'sh  ca- 
nons publidied  by  Marteiae^anft^wur.  Afov.  Aneedc*.  Tern.  4.) 
Ifind  rijol.  12.)80iiie  passages  or  rules lelative  to  the  tithe  of  mar 
mals  aod  of  the  products  of  the  earth,  taken  firom  a  synod  called 
SapiemHa*  But  from  the  maBner,  in  which  they  are  drawn  up»  it 
appears  that  th^  contain  rather  a  sort  of  canonioal  disquisition  con- 
cerning tithes  in  goseral  than  r^;ulations  (wdering  the  payment  of 
them  in  irdaiid.  Keating  says  ( Preface)  that  they  were  paid  in 
this  ooun&y  before  the  arrival  of  Cardinal  P^paro*  But  this  prac- 
tioe  was  net  general,  nor,  I  believe,  followed  until  a  rfiort  time 
before  that  Iffrival.  Yet  I  do  not  deny,  that  they  ^i^t  hiftvebeen 
paid  in  some  places  throu£^  the  exertions  of  Gfllebert  of  Lime-> 
ride,  who  mentiws  them  in  his  tract  De  statu  Eccleme^  and  of 
St.  Malachy.      ' 

(89)  Topogr.a. 

(90)  Not.  52.  and  66.  to  Chap.  xxvi.  (91)  Tapogr.  ib. 

(92)  See  Chap.  xxiv.  f  •  12.  xxvi.  J.  6.  and  td.  NqU  51.  xxix. 
§.  4.  and  ih.  Not.  17. 

(93)  Topogr.  ib.  (94)  See  Not.  51.  to  Chap.  xxvi. 

§.  xu.  As  a  proof  of  the  Irish  being  tude  in  the 
principles  of  faith  he  ^states,  that  th^y  do  not  fre- 
quent the  chureh  of  God  with  due  reverence.  (95) 
But  he  does  not  tell  us,  in  what  manner  they  were 
deficient  as  to  this  point.  They  eutertained,  I  be- 
lieve, as  much  respect  for  churches  as  any  of  their 
neighbours,  and  he  himself  gives  us  a  proof  of  it  in 
relating  a  custom  followed  by  them  in  forming  con- 
fed^acies  and  pledging  each  ether  to  mhintain  mu- 
tual friendship.  They  meet,  he  sayi^  (96)  in  some 
holy  place  aiid  go  round  the  church  three  times  j 
after  which  entering  the  church  they  present  them* 
fidves  before  the  altar,  on  which  the  reliquee  of  saints 
are  placed,  and,  while  mass  is  eelebrdted  and  holy 
priests  praying  on  the  occasion,  become  indissolubly 
united.  This  practice  shows,  that  they  had  a  great 
vet^ration  for  chur ehes^  as  they  made  use  of  imexn 


and  of  the  church  service  for  sanctioning  their  so« 
lemn  .obligations^  To  this  narrative,  however,  he 
adds  a  most  in&mou^  lie  conceniing  die  parties  drinks 
ing  of  each  others<  blood,  and^  its  often  hapnening 
that,  owing  to  a  malicious  trick,  one  or  other  of 
them  loses  all  his  blood  and  becomes  lifeless.  In  the 
whol^  of  our  Irish  history  and  in  the  accounts  ^ven 
by  our  old  antiquaries,  there  is  not  the  least  allqsion, 
tojsuqh  a.  h^r^id  practice  j:  (97)  wi  cm  wy  one 
h($lieyq,^  thai;  tht^  shedding  of  bloQd  would  have  been, 
allow^df  ia  a  churchi  contrary  to  tibe  mleoftibe  whole. 
Chrifitioii  world*  or.  th^fe  the  clergy  and  pi^pte  pw- 
s^t  would;  h^ye  suffered  any  one  to  dra^  Ibisowu: 
b^QQd  until  he  should  lose  hi^  life  ?  (9B)  Anpther 
{urpof  off  the  respect  p$^id  by  the  laUh  to  churches  is». 
th^,thf^y  v^ed,  tp..  consider  them  as.  sanctuaries  and; 
inviqli^lQ,  places..  (99^  Que  of  Giraldus'  genei^ 
^Hlgfifi  agaimt  the  whole  nation  is;,,  that  they  do  not. 
.at|!|^^  th^.bpdies  of  the*  dead  to  ecclesiastical  burial 
with  ^^  diie  obseqvjefih  (liQO)*.  Hpw  ih^y  were. 
^fVPg  in  this  rjB^eot  (^though,  their  funerajp  were* 
not  exactly  similar  to  those  of  Sngl^nd  audi  Wales). 
I  do  not  understand,  unless  he  alluded  to  ikmr  not 
having,  he^n  alw^s  ver^.  precise:  in  havins  the.  fu- 
^?f^4/i^tt©!Bdftd  by,  a  F^e^*  That  it  should,  be  so. 
was  ordered  by  the  synod  of  Dublin,  (101)  whence 
there  is  some  reason  to  thiok^ .  that  this  becoming 
pract^  w^sQnfietim^s  neelecjted*  It  often  happens 
in  every  country,  especially  in  places  where  clergy- 
men are  scarce,  that  it  is.impoasihle  to  observe  it  at 
evjSiiy  fu^erah  l^t  that  funei^.. obsequies  were  re- 
gularly celebrated  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  bodies 
wejre,  ac^o^ diqg  tq  ,geperal  rule,  interred  in  the  pre- 
sejaiqe  of  qlergy^^,  we  have  frequently'  seen,  and 
might,  if  necessary,  be  proved  from  numberless 
p^s^es  of  the  Lives, of  our  saints*  (102)  Giraldus 
a4dSf  that  in  Ireland  children  are  not  cathechized 
bc^fpre  the  doors  of  the  churches.  (103)  He  al- 
ludes to  the  baptismal  ceremony,  concerning  which 
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the  synod  of  Cashel  had  passed  a  decree;  (lO^)  . 
which  seems  to  have  been  little  attended  to.     Hav-^ 
ing  already  enlaiged  on  this  sulgect>. (105)  I  nefed 
not  add  more  about  it  in  thid  plaoe. 

(95)  T&pogr.  ib.  (96)   lb.  DisL  3.  c.22. 

(97)  See  Keating,  Prefhce^  and  Lynch^  Cambr,  evers.  eap.  29. 
/?•  286,  seqq.       • 

(98)  TMb  lie  of  GMdus  is  on  a  par  with  an  abominable  one, 
wfakk  he- has  fib^  cap.  25.)  about  the  mode  of  kiai^urating  the 
kings  of  Ken6UCuml,  that  is,  Tirconnd,  and  which,  from  the  ex^  ■ 
pfress  testimony  of  the  Irish  antiquaries,  who  have  described-  the 
inai^ration  of  the  kings  of  that  country,  has  been  proved  to  be 
diabolically  false  by  Keating  fib.Jy  Lynch,  fib.  cap,  SO*  p,  S16>)' 
and  Harris,  Antiquities^  ck»  10.'    The  great  St.*  Columba,  tfiio 
was  of  the  royal  house  of  Tirconne],  may  be  naturaHy  gup[K>9bd, 
when  inauguratii^  Aidan  king  of  the  British  Scots,  Ito  have*  fol- 
lowed, at  least  in  some  measure,  the  mode  practised  In^  his.  own  ' 
countiy.  '  Now  we*  have  wen,  (Chdp.xiJ  §.  15.)  'that,  in  per-- 
forming  that  ceremony  by  order-  df  the  lAln^ghty,  he'used  W  ni6de 
qtttte  £fiei«nt  fitim  tH^  bbastly  one,  whicSh  tlie  vfle  fymg^Gi^ldus 
strove  to  impose  oh  the  world.  .*•:;'  .-:     .^  ;  .:  >        i 

(99)  See  Ch&pJxKiX'.  J.  1-2.      ••    '-    t'  -  ■  ••   -' -'  ■  '    -^ 

(100)  This  fMtge  is  in  Ms  secjond  book  fBe  rehik  aselges^, ' 
L*  2.  etipi  14.),  where  he  has  again  some  of  thos^alretlffly  dis^ 

.(lOl)'llth.  canonyabovej.  7.       '         •  '•    -    '  '       '.   *    '  ' 
(10$)  Ex;  c.  the  Lives  of  saints  Pa^*fk,  ColCii^a;  It^''  SfelS 
nani  &c.  &c.-^  "<   •••    .•     ''■;.■-'     ■^/'''  '^•*'   :'^'      '• 

(103)  Derfebus,  &c*JB;2.c.  14.  '■         >  --  •• 

(104^)  See  Cki^.iCKix.  $.  S.     -    (lOi^  /il  J.  4f.'and'AW,  1^.' 

^  /  xin. '  Giraldus  e3^eTted '  iff;  *is  hiil^^^ixii  etifc' ' 
ning  to  decry  the   Irish  bishops/ beiilgaj^pkrentty^ 
jealbus  of  the  reputation  of  the  great  anil  holy '{ire-' 
lates,  who  had  in  those  times  iliu$trnted  the.  IH^li ' 
churbh.     Brides  his  endeavours  to  detract  ff^otk  the 
good  character,  which  he  was  forced  to;  giji^d  of  ^€f 
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clergy  at  lai^^  (106)  he  accuses  the:  bishops,  of  neg" . 
ligence  and  sloth  in  not  correcting  :the  vices  of  the, 
people  and  not!content  with  alluding  to  those.  o£  his 
own  time,  he  charges  with  this  &ult  all  the  Irish - 
prelates  sinee  the  days  of.  St»  Patrick.  (107)  The 
impertinence  of  this  scribbler  is  really  intolerable. 
Did  he  not  know,  .that  in  the  very  centuiy,  in  which 
he  wrote,  some  of  the  roost  active  and  zealous  bidiops' 
of  the  whole  Christian  Church  were,  to'  be  found/  in* 
Ireland^  such  as  Celsus  of  Armagh,  Gillebert  bf  Li- 
merick, Malchus  of  Lismore,  St.  Malaohy,  Mure- 
dach  O'Dubthaig  of  Tuam,  Gelasius  of  Armagh,^ 
Christian  of  Lismore,  St.  Laurence  0*Toole,  Sec 
who  net  only  preached  and  inistructed  the  people,' but 
likewise  held  several  synods,  which,  were  constantly 
well  attended,  and  made  many  useful  regulations  re- 
lative to  ecclesiastil  discipline  and  Christian  morality? 
As  a  proof  of  his  base  cbaige,  he  alleges  that  not^e 
of  them  had  fought  for  religion  and  the  Church  so 
as  to  suffer  martyrdom.  It  is  true,  that' we  do  not 
find  mentioned  any  of  our  bishops,  who  were  put  lo 
death  by  Irishmen;  but  this  merely  proves  what  is 
very  honourable  to  the  national  character,  and  shows 
that,  notwithstanding  whatever  opposition  the  early 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  met  with  in  Ireland,  their 
adversaries  were  not  of  a  sanguinairy  disposition,  and 
entertained  a  great  degree  of  respect  for  the  Cbti's^ 
tiftQ  eleigy.  And  it  is  remarkable  that,  altb<nigh 
Christianity  was  not  propagated  in  Ireland  by  the' 
blood  of  martyrs^  there  is  no.  instance  of  any  other 
nation,  that  universally  received  it  in  as  short  a  space 
of  time  as  the  Itiih  dkl.  Y^t  we  had  plei^y  of  m^r^. 
tyts  in  Ireland)  and  s^Mne  of  them  bishops,  during 
the  fury  of  the  Danes;  (108)  and  as  to  Irish  pre-" 
lates,  who  were  jcrowned  with. martyrdom'  in  foreign 
countries,  I  ne^d  only  reier  thet  readeir  to  what  we 
have  seen  ednderning  St.  Livinus  in  Brabint,  St. 
Kilian  of  Wurtzburg,  St.  Rumold  of .  Me$hlin,  and. 
SU  John  of  Mecklenburgh.  .  Geraldus  relates,  that 
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in  m  eonveiMtbti'  witk  JMburii^,  arclkbiiilnip' of  Ctnhely 
whoni  he  c»Ils.  a  learned  and  discreet  mafiy  io}  the 
presence  of  anothec  Giraldus^  &  cleDic  of  the  Roman 
dbirchv  who  had  come  to  Ireiantft  with  some:  me^ 
sage,  (liOd)  he  pressed  him  with  this.  argmieBt 
agaiiist  the  I^ifdi  bishops^  to  which.  Maurice  neprlied^ 
'^  It  is  true  that,  although  oui!  nation  may  seem  bar- 
**  barons^  nnoulfeivated,  and  rude,  yet  they  were  al- 
*'  ways  wont  to  pay  great  honour  and  ceverencd  to 
**'  ecolesiastioal  men,  and  not  to  stretch  their  hands 
on  any*  ooeasion  againt  the  saints'  of  God*  But 
now  a  nation'  is  oome  into  this  kingdom,  whicli 
*^  knows  how  and  is  accustomed  to  make  martyits. 
**  Hetieeferth.  Ireland  shall^iike  other  countries^  have 
•♦  martyrs."  (110) 

(106)  See  aboTe  §.  6. 

(107):  Topi^Tk  Mi6.  Did.  3.  cop.  28.  and  Derehusi  Sfc.  Zr«  2, 

(:10Sy  Seel^iyndiy  Camhr.  evers. cap*  31. 

(109)  Wave,  or  bis  traodatory  was  mistaken  (Annak,  at  1185). 
inrcaUiDg  thia  Ginddos  a  legat  fr(m  the  Pope.  He  was  m&eLy  a 
nessBDger  on  some  particular  business. 

(liO)    Ihpt^rapkia,  S^e.  Dist.  S.  c.  32. 

9;  xiv;  Mbch  of'  this  pretended  indolenee  of  the 
Irish  bishops  is  attributed  by  Grinaldus*  to  tfaehr  b^ng' 
usually  chosen  out  of  monasteries ;  and  he  says  that, 
Ai^hilethey  strictly  fulfil >  tbeir  monastic  duties,  they 
i^gi^t  their  pastoral  obliga^ns;  (111)  Passing  by 
assort  of  afl^eted  jingling  rhetoric,  Yfith  which  he 
enlarges  on^  thb>  subject,  I  shi^l,  aithougli  I  do  nofc 
pretend  that  monks^^  are  the  fittest  persom  to  be  apH 
pointed  bishops^  n^erely  observe,  niat  some  of  our* 
greatest  Inshops  of  those  diiys  had  beloi^ed  to -tfaat^ 
class;  Malchus  of  Lismore,  Geldsius  of  Aitnagb, 
Sti  Laurence  0'lVM>le^  Christian  of  Lismore,  hud^ 
been  mfonks,  and  St.  Makcy,  akho<^  origteally 
n^t  one^  yet  praotised  the  monastic  li^.    It  seems 
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that  Giraldus  had  a  secret  object-  in  view,  viz.  to  pre- 
vent monks  from  being  raised  to  bishoprics.  (112) 
He  mentions,    but  without  any   reprehension,  the 
great  veneration,  in  which  were  held  the  portable 
bells,  and  the  stafFs  of  saints,  curved  at  the  top,  and 
covered  with  gold,  silver,  or  brass,  observing  that  a 
similar  veneration  was  paid  to  them  in  Scotland  and 
Wales,  (lis)     These  staffs  were  originally,  as  we 
have  often  seen,  the  crosiers  of  holy  bishops  or  ab- 
bots.    Among  other  singular  and  strange  things  he 
relates  several  standing  miracles  of  Irish  saints,  the 
accounts  of  which  he  picked  up  from  the  stories  of 
vulgar  and  ignorant  people.  (114)    He  mentions  one 
with  extraordinary  admiration,  the  book  containing 
a  concordance  of  the  four  Gospels,  according  to  the 
correction  of  St.  Jerome,   which  was  preserved  at 
Kildare>  and  states  that  it  was  made  up  miraculously 
through  the  intervention  of  an  angel  anc^  the  prayers 
of  St.  Brigid.     The  almost  innumerable  figures  and 
miniatures,  he  says,  with  which  it  is  all  through  or- 
namented,  are  so  exquisitely  beautiful  and  elegant, 
and  the  colours  so  fresh,  that  it  is  easy  to  perceive, 
th^t  it  was  the  work  rather  of  an  angel  than  of  a 
man.  (1 15)     But  we  need  not  look  for  a  miracle  to 
account  for  the  composition  of  that  beautiful  book ; 
and  it  merely  proves,  that  the  arts  of  calligraphy  and 
miniature  had  been  carried  to  great  perfection  in  Ire<- 
land.  (116) 

(111)  lb.  cap.  29>  SO.  and  De  rebusy  Sfc.  JL*  S.  c.  14*. 

(112)  It  appears,  that  Giraldus  had  an  aversion  to  monks. 
One  of  his  tracts  was  entitled  De  Cisterdensium  nequitiis.  We 
find  him  ailenvards  contending  against  a  monk,  the  prior  of  Lhan- 
thony;  for  the  see  of  St.  David's,  in  which  contest  he  was  foiled. 
(See  Harris,  Writers  at  Gerald  Barry.) 

(US)  Topogr.  Dist.  3.  c.  33. 

(U*)  lb.  Dist*  2.  cajyp.  28-29.  seqq.  Ledwich,  to  show  his 
learning,  has  brought  forward  (Antiq.  Sfc.  /;.  37.)  some  of  these 
stories  relative  to  St.  Kevin,  and  talks  of  the  impious  and  foolish 
VOL.    IV.  U 
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tales  of  ignorant  and  superstitious  ecdesiastks.  Who  told  him, 
that  all  these  tales  were  invented  by  ecclesiastics  ?  And  what  a 
mighty  theologian  and  lover  of  truth  is  this  so-called  antiquary  ! 

(115)  Giraldus,  ib.  capp*  38,  89. 

(116)  That  painting  was  anciently  cultivated  in  Ireland  is  dear 
from  Cogitosus,  who  (  Vita  S.  Brig.  cap.  35.)  speaks  of  the  pic- 
tures, with  which  St.  Brigid's  great  church  at  Kildare  was  deco- 
rated. Several  persons  are  marked  in  our  history  as  elegant  tran- 
scribers and  omamenters  of  books,  ex.  c.  St.  Dagaeus,  of  whom 
above  ( Chap.  x.  §.  14.),  and  the  monk  Ultan,  who  was  fiunous  in 
this  respect.  (See  Dr.  O'Conor,  Rer.  Hib.  Ser.  Ep.  Nunc.  p. 
179.) 

§.  XV.  Giraldus  talks  about  some  wonderful  islands 
in  Ireland,  and  mentions  strange  things,  not  worth 
inquiring  into,  concerning  what  is  vulgarly  called 
Patrick's  Purgatory.  (117)  He  tells  us,  that  in 
North  Munster  there  is  a  lake,  containing  two  islands, 
one  larger  and  the  other  smaller.  The  larger  one, 
he  says,  has  a  church  of  ancient  veneration  j  the  les- 
ser a  chapel,  which  is  devoutly  served  by  a  few  un- 
married men,  who  are  called  Colideiy  which  in  his 
manner,  he  wisely  explains  by  coelicolaey  or  wor- 
shippers of  heaven.  He  then  goes  on  with  some 
nonsensical  stories,  as  how  no  female  of  any  species 
could  ever  enter  the  larger  island  without  dying  im- 
mediately, and  how  in  the  smaller  one  nobody  ever 
dies,  ever  did  die,  or  could  die,  for  which  reason  it 
is  called  the  island  qf  the  living.  But.  its  residents 
are  subject  to  grievous  diseases,  and,  when  tormented 
with  them  to  such  a  degree  that  all  hopes  of  being 
freed  from  them  are  gone,  they  get  themselves  re- 
moved in  a  boat  to  the  larger  island,  which  as  soon 
as  they  touch  they  immediately  give  up  the  ghost. 
(118)  This  wonderful  island  is  no  other  than  that 
called  by  some  InchinemeOi  or  rather  Inisfi^na^mbeo 
corresponding  to  Island  qf  the  livings  by  others 
Inis4ocha<re  H 19)  (the  island  of  the  lake  or  bog 
about  three  miles  from  Roscrea)  and  since  known  by 
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the  name  of  Monaincha.  According  to  Giraldui 
the  Colidei,  who  lived  there,  were  not,  properly- 
speaking,  monks ;  for  he  merely  calls  them  coelibes 
or  unmarried  men.  (1^0)  In  bis  time  the  island 
was  a  place  of  pilgrimage ;  but  afterwards  the  resi- 
dents removed  to  Corbally,  a  place  not  far  from  it 
without  the  lake,  where  they  became  Canons  Regular 
of  St.  Augustin,  and  had  a  priory  under  the  name  of 
St.  Hilary  or  St.  Mary.  (121)  As  to  the  name. 
Island  of  the  living y  it  meant  nothing  more  than 
that  it  was  2^  place  where  men  might  live  in  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  in  the  same  manner  as  monasteries  were 
called  De  Valle  salutis;  De  Beatitudine,  S^t.;  and 
the  fable  of  no  one  dying  there  was  unheard  of  by 
our  old  historians  and  annalists.  We  have  an  in- 
stance of  how  people  could  and  did  die  there  in  the 
case  of  a  very  respectable  man,  Moelpatrick  O'Dru- 
gan,  who  died  in  that  island  A*  D.  11S8.  (122) 
How  Giraldus  picked  up  that  stuff  is  of  no  conse- 
quence; he  was  probably  imposed  upon  by  some 
droll  fellow,  who  explained  the  name  in  a  new  way 
peculiar  to  himself.  The  other  story  concerning  fe- 
males not  daring  to  enter  the  larger  island  was  in  all 
appearance  founded  on  there  having  been  there  of 
old  some  religious  community,  which  made  it  a  rule, 
not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  not  to  ad- 
mit women  within  their  precincts. 

(117)  Topogr.  Sfc,  Dist.  2,  c.  5.  Although  it  was  not  very  long 
since  this  purgatory  came  into  vogue,  (see  Chap.  vii.  §,  14.)  yet 
Giraldus  found  it  out.  But,  as  Lynch  has  shown,.  [Cambr.  evers* 
p,  10.)  his  account  of  it  does  not  agree  with  that  of  Henry  of  Sal- 
terey,  of  whom  see  Not.  150.  to  Chap.  vii. 

(118)  Giraldus,  ib.  cap.  4.  What  I  have  translated,  The  larger 
one  has  a  church  of  ancient  veneration^  is  in  the  original,  "  Ma^ 

Jor  ecclesiam  habet  antiquae  religipnis.'*  Here  we  meet  with  an 
egregious  sample  of  Ledwich's  profound  ignorance  even  of  Latin. 
He  translates  [p.  69.)  tlie  words  now  quoted ;  <<  In  the  greater  is 
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m  duvch  of  the  ancient  reUgioUy"  meanmg  to  insinuate,  that  there 
liiid  been  before  Giraldus'  times  another  and  a  diflfierent  Christian 
religion  in  Ireland,  viz,  that  of  his  dear  Cuddees,  conoeming 
idioiii  he  ha»  a  heap  of  intderable  trash,  of  which  more  bj  and 
by.    Who,  that  knew  any  thing  of  Latin,  could,   except   this 
Uoddiead,  have'  rendered  those  words  in  that  manner  ?    Sure- 
ly, when  the  word,  rdigioy  is  used  in  speaking  of  places,  it  means 
veneraiwnj  respecty  sacred  feeling.    Thus  Ovid  has  (x  Metatn. 
693)  Religione  sacer  prisca  (recessns);  and   ViigQ  (viii.  Aen, 
9440  Jam  turn  religio  pavidos  terrehat  agrestes — Sacra  hci,     Gi- 
raktes  was  fond  of  using  this  phrase,  when  describing  places  of 
ancient  religious  celebrity.    Ex.  c.  he  says  (i&.  cap.  90.);  ^*  In 
austraii  Momonia,  circa  partes  Corcagiae,  est  insula  quaedam,  ec- 
clesiam  continens  sancti  Michaelis  aniiqtuie  nimis  et  autenticae  re^ 
ligionis,  that  is  greatly  and  justly  respected  from  very  old  times. 
If  Giraldus  meant,  as  Ledwidi  would  interpret  it,  by  reiigionts 
faith  or  Christian  doctrine,  how  would  not  this  passage  disconcert 
our  antiquary,  whereas  Giraldus  calls  it  authentic,  which  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  done,  had  it  been  different  Irom  the  faith 
and  Christianity,  which  he  professed  himself?    Elsewhere  (as  ih* 
cap,  5*}  he  liasprohatae  religionis  ecchnam,  which  Ledwich  {p. 
70.)  translates  a  church  of  the  orthodox  Jnithy  wishing  to  show, 
that  it  belonged  to  what  he  calls  the  ancient  religion  and  to  Col- 
dees,  although  Giraldus  does  not  fib. J  make  the  least  alllusion. to 
such  persons.     He  is  there  speaking  of  Lough  Derg,  and  its  is* 
land  in  which  is  Patrick's  purgatoiy,  one  part  of  which,  he  saysr^ 
is  very  pleasant  and  attended  by  angels,  while  the  other  is  &11  of 
devils.    Here  Ledwich  complains,  that  Giraldus  breathes  a  vindic- 
tive spirit  against  the  ancient  religion.    It  is  difficult  to  convey  to 
the  r^er  the  meaning  of  the  muddy  effusions  of  this  stupid  Doc- 
tor ;  but  he  seems  to  charge  Giraldus  with  transforming  the  poor 
Culdees  into  the  devils  of  Lough  Derg.    Noi^  Giraldus  was  at 
that  time  no  more  thinking  of  Culdees  or  of  old  religion  than  he 
was  of  Ledwich  himself.     Instead  of  the  word  coelibes,  which 
Giraldus  has  speaking  of  the  Colidei  of  the  smaller  island.  Led* 
wich  inserted  (p.  69.)  monks  j  for  he  did  not  like  that  the  Cul- 
dees, whom  he  represents  as  married  men,  should  be  expressly 
said  not  to  have  been  married. 
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(1 19)  thk  is  the  name  given  to  h  by  Colgan.  Tr.  Tk.  p.  281. 
and  304. 

(190)  I  do  not  underataod,  why  Ait^daU  (at  Monaincha)  says, 
that  the  Culdees  of  this  place,  whom  he  inaccuratdy  calls  monks^ 
had  an  abbey  under  the  invocation  of  St  Coliunba.  For  this  he 
gives  us  no  authority,  and  I  strongly  suspect  that  he  had  none, 
except  the  preconceived  unfounded  supposition,  tliat  the  persons, 
called  Culdeesy  were  Columbian  monks. 

(121)  Ware,  Antiq.  cap.  26  at  Tipperary.  Here  again  we 
meet  with  the  mighty  Ledwich,  who  (p.  74)  talking  about  Au- 
gustinians  (he  did  not  understand  the  difference  between  them  and 
the  Canons  R^ular)  and  the  removal  to  Corbally,  conjectures 
that  the  present  abbey  of  Monaiuclia,  i.  e.  what  remains  of  it, 
was  erected  about  the  beginning  of  the  13tli  century.  Be  it  so ; 
but  it '}»  amusing  to  observe,  bow  he  proves  his  thesis.  <*  The 
Augusitnuuu  (he  should  have  said,  Augnstin  Canons)  did  not  ap- 
pear in  this  kingdom  until  1193 ;  for  at  that  time  earl  Strongbow 
brouglit  four  from  Bodmyn,  in  Cornwall,  to  his  abbey  of  Kells  in 
the  county  of  Kiikeny."  This  is  antiquarian  lore  with  a  vengeance. 
In  the  first  place  tliere  were  Augustin  Canons,  alias  Canons  Re- 
gular of  St.  Augustin,  long  before  1193;  for,  as  has  been  seen, 
we  had  some  of  them  since  the  times  of  St.  Malachy  and  the  holy 
Imar  of  Armagh;  O'Carrol,  prince  of  Ergall,  and  £dau  0*KiU 
ledy,  bishop  of  Clogher,  founded  an  abbey  for  t])em  at  Louth  in 
1148;  Hi^b  de  Lacy  formed  establishments  for  them  in  Meath 
about  1182;  John  de  Courcey  erected  a  priory  for  them  at  Down 
in  1183;  and,  not  to  tire  the  reader  witli  repetitions,  the  very 
abbey  of  St.  Thomas  near  Dublin,  whicliwas  founded  in  1177» 
belonged  to  them,  that  is,  to  tlie  particular  branch  called  the 
Congregation  of  St.  Victor,  Next^  the  Doctor  tells  us,  that 
Strongbow  brought  four  members  of  this  order  from  Cornwall  to 
Jidand  in  said  year  1193.  How  could  that  be,  whereas  Strong. 
bow  was  dead  since  1 176.  He  refers  to  Ardidall,  who  (at  Keils) 
mentioniog  the  foundation  of  that  priory  by  Geoffiy  Fitz-Robert 
in  1193,  says  soaoething  in  a  confused  manner  about  Strongbow. 
But  he  does  not  state,  that  it  was  Strongbow  that  brought  over 
those  four  persons.  Supposing*  however,  that  he  had,  was  it  not 
our  great  antiquary's  duty  to  correct  him  ?  The  poor  man  was  not 
able ;  what  an  antiquary !  Or  what  must  be  thought  of  a  man,  who 
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had  the  assurance  to  patch  up  and  public  a  big  book  on  the  An« 
tiquities  of  Ireland,  while  he  was  so  little  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  country  as  not  to  know  even  the  year  of  Strongbow's 
death ;  and  what  of  the  asinine  readers,  who  have  praised  that 
&rrago  of  igncNrance  and  petulance!  1  ! 

(122)   Vit.  S.  Gelasiif  cap.  9.     Tr.  Th.  p.  281  and.  $04:.  and 
above  Chap,  xxvii.  J.  2. 
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27ie  Colidei  or  CuldeeSj  inquiry  concerning  them-^ 
Deaths  of  several  bishops^  priors^  professors^ 
S^x.  -^Priory  of  St  John  Baptist,  Dublin,  founds 
ed-^John  De  Courcey  defeated  by  the  Irish — 
Donald  O^Loghlin  killed  in  battle — Death  of 
Henry  Il.-^Irish  Bishops  who  attended  his  Jii' 
neral — Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  Dublin,  erected 
on  the  site  of  an  old  parochial  church — Founda^ 
tion  of  different  abbeys — Deaths  of  more  bishops 
— Synod  at  Dublin  under  Matthew  O^Heneyy  the 
Pope^s  legate — Glendalogh  united  to  Dublin — Se- 
veral  religious  houses  founded — The  See  of  Meath 
removed  from  Clonard  to  Newtown  near  Trim — 
Religious  houses  founded  by  Donald  O^Brien^-^ 
Death  of  Donald'-^Cruelties  practised  on  his  fa-^ 
mily  by  the  English — Contest  for  the  See  of  Ross 
'—Hamo  de  Valois,  Justiciary  of  Ireland,  invades 
ecclesiastical  property — Seizes  on  several  lands 
belonging  to  the  See  of  Dublin,  and  on  the  tem- 
poralities of  Leighlin,  8(c. — Death  of  King  Ro- 
deric — Contention  of  the  Connaught  princes  Jbr 
tfie  kingdom — Foundation  of  several  religious 
houses. 
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SECT.    I. 


TH  E  mention  made  by  Giraldus  of  the  Colidci  af- 
fords us  an  opportunity  of  examining,  what  was  the 
description  of  persons  understood  by  that  name.  If 
ever  subjects  plain  and  easy  in  themselves  have  been 
distorted,  misrepresented,  and  corrupted  through 
ignorance  and  religious  prejudice,  this  question  me- 
rits a  distinguished  place  among  them.  Tlic  obscu- 
rity, in  which  it  has  been  involved,  is  owing  to  some 
Scotch  writers,  who  took  it  into  l;heir  heads  to  an- 
nounce, that  before  the  coming  of  Palladius  the 
Scots  were  taught  and  governed  by  priests  and  monks 
alone  without  bishops.  (1)  By  Scots  they  meant 
the  inhabitants  of  North  Britain,  as  if  the  real  Scots 
were  settled  there  at  that  time,  or  as  if  there  were 
then  a  Scottish  kingdom  in  that  country,  a  silly  supr 
position,  which  we  have  over  and  over  seen  to  be 
false.  (2)  Had  those  writers  merely  said,  that  in 
Ireland,  the  then  only  country  of  the  Scots,  there 
were  some  priests  without  any  bishop  until  PaUadius 
was  sent  to  them,  their  assertion  would  imply  no- 
thing wrong  or  fabulous.  (3)  Other  later  Scotch 
authors  have  added,  that  those  priests  or  monks  were 
called  Culdeij  and  that  they  were  in  Scotland  as  far 
back  as  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Decius,  Aurelian, 
and  Diocletian,  that  is,  in  the  third  century.  (4) 
Several  antiepiscopalian  writers^  particulai'ly  Scotch, 
seized  upon  this  rable,  endeavouring  to  prove  from 
it,  that  the  primitive  government  of  the  Christian 
church  was  presbyterian  ;  for,  say  they,  thpse  Cul- 
dei  used  to  elect  their  superiors  or  superintendents, 
either  under  the  title  of  biskop*or  not,  without  re- 
quiring a  consecration  by  any  bishop  strictly  so  cal- 
led. (5)  But,  it  having  been  proved  that  there 
was  not  any  church  governed  in  this  manner  at  that 
earlj^riod  in  Scotland,  hor  any  such  persons  there 
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in  those  times  as  Culdei  or  Culdees,  (6)  a  new  sys- 
tem was  formecj,  according  to  which   the  Culdees 
were  the  disciples  and  followers  of  Columbkill,   and 
who  presei-ved  for  centuries  the  purer  doctrines  and 
discipline  of  Christianity,  preKbyterianism^  &c.    un- 
til at  length  they  were  put  down  by  the  church,  of 
Rome.  (7)     One  of  the  chief  grounds  alleged  for 
this  hypothesis  consists  in  a  false  preconception,  that 
Columbkill  did  not  consider  bishops  necessary  for 
ordaining  priests,  (8)  and  thence  it  was  concluded 
that  the  monks  of  Hy,  and  accordingly  the  Culdees, 
held  the  same  opinion.     This  stuff  was  founded  on 
the  singular  circumstance  of  Columbkill  and  his  suc- 
cessors at  Hy  having,   although  merely  priests,  ex- 
ercised a  sort  of  jurisdiction  over  the  bishops  of  the 
Northern  Picts,  and  perhaps  of  the  British  Scots. 
(9)     But  it  has  been  proved  over  and  over,  that  the 
exercise  of  this  privilege  did  not  imply  any«,such  idea 
as  that   of  the  equality  of  bishops  and  priests,  and 
that  Columbkill  and  his  followers  strictly  maintained 
the  superiority,  by  divine  right,  of  the  former  over 
the  latter.  (10)     Now  it  happens  unluckily  for  this 
fanciful  theoiy  of  the  Culdees  being  derived  from 
Columbkill,  that  in  none  of  the  Lives  of  that  saint, 
nor  in  Bede,  who  very  often  treats  of  the  Columbian 
order  and  monks,  nor  in  the   whole  history  of  the 
monastery  of  Hy  and  of  its  dependencies,  the  name 
of  Culdees  or  any  name  tantamount  to  it,  ever  once 
occurs.  (1 1 )     This  would  have  been  impossible,  had 
the  Culdees  been  Columbians  and  members  of  the 
order  or  congregation  of  Hy* 

( 1 )  John  of  Fordon,  who  liv^d  in  the  14th  century,  laid  down 
thiB  position,  adding  that  such  was  the  rule  of  the  primitive  church* 
See  more  about  him  Not.  ISO.  to  Chap.  1. 

(2)  Ex.  c.  See  Not.  29.  to  Chap.  1.  and  Chap.jLYU  §.  U 

(3)  See  Chap.  1.  §.  15.  and  ib.  Not.  132. 

(4)  Hect.  Boethius,  Scot.  Hist,  L.  6.  Buchanan,  Rer,  Scot., 
rex^  35.  &c. 
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(6)  This  fictitious  system  has  been  8i]{qp<Hted  by  Blondel  (see 
Not.  180  to  Chap.  1.)  wad  Sdden,  (Preface  to  Twysden's  x  Scrip- 
tores)  ffho,  on  occasion  of  a  passage  relative  to  the  Keledei  (whmn 
he  calls  Culdei)  in  an  account  given  of  Tuigot  of  Durham,  when 
made  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  which  will  be  seen  lower  down, 
heapa  togetlier  in  his  usual  overwhelming  and  obscure  manner  a 
multitude  of  quotations,  which,  for  the  &r  greatest  part,  are  quite 
inrelevaiit  to  the  question^  and  all  of  which  prove  nothing  at  idl  as 
to  the  cqpecial  fact  or  rights  of  the  Culdei,  unless  we  are  to  receive 
as  good  authorities  such  writers  as  Hector  Boethius.  It  was  a 
shame  for  Selden  to  stoop  to  some  silly  conjectures  in  treating 
those  points ;  for  instance,  after  striving  to  insinuate  that  Adam^ 
nan  of  Hy  and  Adamnan  of  Coludi  (see  Chap,  xviii*  §.  5.)  were 
one  and  the  same  person,  ^  he  relates  as  probable,  that  Coludi  was 
so  called  from  its  being  frequented  by  Culdei. 

(6)  lioyd  (On  Church  government ^  chap*  7*)  has  treated  this 
subject  with  great  deamess  and  strength  of  argument,  and  has 
demonstrated  the  falsehood  and  absurdity  of  the  whole  of  that 
wretched  story.  Toland  (NazarenuSy  Letter  2.  sect.  3.)  carps  at 
Lloyd,  but  without  being  able  to  overturn  the  main  points  laid 
down  by  him.  He  attacks  Lloyd  for  having  called  that  Culdee 
system  a  monkUh  dream  i  for,  as  he  aigues,  there  were  persons  in 
Scotland  called  CuldeeSy  or  rather  KeUees.  But  this,  so  far  from 
being  denied  by  Lloyd,  is  admitted  by  him ;  and  he  even  quotes 
passages^  whence  it  af^pears  that  there  were  such  persons  there  since 
about  the  ninth  century.  What  Lloyd  styled  a  monkish  dream  is 
the  ftUe  of  there  having  been  from  very  4)ld  times  in  Scotland  a 
presbyterian  church  governed  by  the  so-called  Culdees.  Now 
Toiand,  although  in  his  cavilling  way  he  quotes  F(»don,  Sfc  does 
not  atteinpt  to  prove,  that  there  was  such  a  church ;  for  he  had 
learning  enough  to  know,  tliat  so  senseless  a  paradox  oould  not 
be  maintained. 

(7)  A  numbef  of  Scotch  writers  have  laid  down  as  a  truism, 
that  the  Culdees  were  originally  Columbian  monks,  Smith  sup- 
poses it  as  mftct,  {Life  of  Si.  Columba^  p.  118.)  where  he  has 
some  raving  about  **  a  kige  body  of  pastors  and  pec^  in  the 
isles  and  mountains  of  Soothmd,  who,  like  the  Waldoises  of  the 
Alps,  maii^akted  the  wmihip  of  God  in  its  simplicity,  and  the 
QoBpd  in  its  purity  for  many  genenitieae^  when  it  was  greatly 
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• 
corrupted  in  other  places."  He  says,  however,  that  this  is  a  &ci 
not  generally  known.  And  indeed  how  could  it,  at  how  did  he 
know  it  himself?  What  a  shame  to  make  such  assertions  without 
any  authority  whatsoever  of  the  many  documents,  relative  to  the 
ecclesiastical  state  of  these  countries,  that  were  drawn  up  during 
those  generations,  and  in  not  one  of  which  is  there  the  least 
allusion  to  those  holy  Waldenses  of  Scotland,  unless  the  true 
worship  of  God  and  purity  of  the  Gospel  be  su{^)osed  to  consist 
in  celebrating  Easter  at  a  particular  time,  and  using  a  peculiar 
sort  of  tonsure !  But  on  these  points,  the  mighty-ai^ments  of 
the  discoverers  of  the  Scotch  Waldenses,  I  have  said  more  than 
enough  in  their  own  place.  The  system  of  the  Culdees  being 
derived  from  Columbkill  is  followed  also  by  Jamieson  in  his  His" 
torical  Account  of  the  Ancient  Culdeesy  a  big  book  replete  wi^ 
errors  of  various  sorts.  This  writer  has  picked  up  a  good  deal 
from  Ledwich,  whom  he  now  and  then  honours  with  referring  to ; 
whereas  our  antiquary  also  makes  Columbkill  the  founder  of  the 
Culdeess,  but  with  this  difference  that,  instead  of  allowing  th^ 
they  were  presbyterians,  he  maintains,  {Antiq*  p.  60  )  that  they 
were  .episcopalians. 

(8)  Jamieson  strives  {Historical^  SfC.  p.  48.  seqq,)  to  prove 
this  notoriously  false  assumption,  and  {p.  36.  seqq,)  would  fain 
make  us  believe,  that  the  monkd  of  Hy  were  pre8b3rterians. 
Speaking  of  Colman  of  Lindisfailie  or  York,  who  called  liimself 
a  bishop  {ap.  Beda,  EccL  Hist,  L.  3.  c.  25.)  Jamieson  pretends, 
that  he  received  not  only  his  appointment  but  even  his  qpiscc^ial 
power  from  the  College  of  elders*  This  writer  seems  not  to 
understand  the  very  terms  of  Church  discipline  and  Canon  law. 

(9)  See  Chap,  xii.  §15,  and  ib.  Not.  234.  Jamieson  here 
and  there  has  the  old  mistake  of  the  North  of  Ireland  being  also 
subject  to  Hy. 

(10)  See  ib.  and  Not.  235. 

(11)  In  the  five  Lives  of  St.  Columba,  published  by  Colgan 
(TV.  TA.),  there  is  no  mention  whatsoever  of  Culdees,  not  even 
in  that  by  O'Donnel,  who  raked  together  eveiy  thing  that  he 
could  coUect  relative  to  the  saint's  proceedings,  and  who  wrote  at 
a  time  when  there  were  Culdees,  as  they  are  vulgady  called,  in 
Ireland.  Bede,  notwithstanding  all  that  he  has  about  Columba 
and  his  c^sciples,  and  ooncermiig  the  Irish  missions  in  the  N^ 
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of  Englaiid  and  dsewhere,  the  leaders  ci  wluch  were  Columbians, 
as  likewise  about  the  practices  of  the  Scots  both  of  Ireland  and 
Britain,  and  of  the  Northern  Picts,  is  quite  silent  as  to  any 
pereons  called  CtUdees  m  by  any  similar  name ;  and  it  must  appear 
evident  to  an  attentive  dispassionate  reader  of  Bede's  works,  that 
there  was  not  such  an  order  of  men  existing  in  his  times.  Colgan 
has  employed  23  lai^  folio  pages  (from  487  to  510)  of  his  Tr. 
Tk.  in  giving  from  writers  of  various  ages,  an  account  of  St. 
C<^umba*s  disciples,  and  of  the  Columbian  monasteries,  churches, 
and  their  superiors,  the  chronicles  of  Hy  and  its  abbots,  distin- 
guished men,  &c,  down  to  the  13th  century,  and  similar  ones  of 
the  Ci^mbian  houses  of  Deny,  Durrogh,  Kells,  Raphoe, 
Swords,  Raghlin  island,  Fathan,  and  DrumclieE  Yet  in  this 
nmmte  account,  induding  so  many  centuries,  and  in  which  hun- 
dreds of  naAies  are  mentioned,  there  is  ifiot  a  word  about  Cukiees, 
nor  is  any  one  among  those  hundreds  of  persons  designated  by  any 
name  or  title  like  it.  Hence  it  is  as  dear  as  day  light,  that  they 
did  not  by  any  means  belong  to  the  Columbian  institution ;  and 
accordingly,  besides  many  others,  Nicholson  was  mistaken  fPref, 
to  Irish  Hktor,  Library  p.  30.  Octav.  ed.  13.  Jbi»  ed,)  in  saying, 
that  the  Culdees  voere  of  the  Irish  rule  carried  into  Scotland  by 
8t*  Columb,  It  is  probable,  that  they  were  in  Ireland  earlier 
than  in  Scotland,  to  which  country,  however,  they  were  not 
carried  by  Si.  Columb.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  Ledwich, 
who,  having  pretended  to  draw  up  (Antiq.  Essay  3.  1st.  ed,)  a 
hiftoff  of  the  Irish  Cnklees,  not  content  with  following  this  opi- 
nion, has  the  audadty  frequently  to  refbr  to  Bede  as  expressly 
speaking  of  Culdees?  Thus  he  says,  {p.  6%)  that  <<  Bede, 
though  closely  attached  to  the  See  of  Rome,  yet  with  candour 
and  truth  conftsses  the  merits  of  the  Culdees*' ;  refers  (p,  64. 
seqq.)  to  Bede  for  Aidan  and  his  Irish  missionaries  in  Northum- 
berland, as  likewise  for  his  successors  Finan  and  Colman,  beddes 
others,  having  been  Culdees ;  tells  us,  that  Bede's  third  book  is 
chiefiy  in  praise  of  the  Culdees ;  speaks,  as  if  from  Bede,  of 
Adamnan  of  Hy  having  been  a  Culdee,  adding  that  he  aposta- 
tized, and  then  groans  over  the  downfal  of  the  illustrious  semi- 
naries of  the  Culdees  of  Hy  and  Lindisfame.  Is  it  possible  to 
be«r  with  sueh  a  train  of  imposture?  Bede  never  mentions 
Culdees^  nor  did  he  know  of  any  such  persons  in  the  world.    As 
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to  Ledwicfa's  baUeidMb  about  the  apostacy  of  Adamuan  and  the 
downfid  of  Hy,  &c*  we  have  seen  elsewhere.  The  paaclial  and  ton- 
Miial  dispuftes  were  always  runiuDg  in  this  stupid  man's  head,  and 
they  formed  the  bulk  of  his  theological  erudition.  But  neither 
did  Adamnan  -apostatiae,  nor  did  the  school  of  Hy  or  even  of  Lin^ 
disfiurne  cease  to  flourish*  To  his  nonsense  about  the  pretended 
Culdees  of  Hy  he  joins  (p.  670  that  the  CuUees  were  married» 
for  which  Ue  refers  to  Toland.  But  Toland  waa  speaking  of 
certam  Scotch  Culdees,  who,  he  aays»  were  commonly  laymen, 
whereas  Ledwich  wished  to  insinuate,  that  the  monks  of  Hy  were 
married*  Another  of  his  attempts  to  impose  <H)  the  puUic  i&  Us 
adducing  (  p.  56.)  the  authority  of  Lloyd  and  Usher  as  if  they 
had  written  highly  in  favour  of  the  Culdees.  No^  Lloyd,  who 
has  much  about  them,  says  not  a  word  in  praise  of  them>  observ- 
ing that  he  could  find  no  n^ention  of  Culdees  or  Kildees  until 
about  A.  D.  900'  He  laughs  at  the  Scotch  stories  concemiog 
them,  and  expressly  distinguishes  them  fi^om  the  Columbian  and 
other  old  Irish  monks,  of  whom  indeed  he  i^ieaks  rather  finroor-. 
aUy.  Usher  mentions  Culdees  or  Colidri  several  times,  but 
neither  praises  nor  dispraises  them ;  and  it  never  entered  into  his 
bead  to  confound  them  with  the  Columbians.  But  in  ^te  of 
these  writers  and  of  Bede,  &c.  Ledwich  transfers  to  his  fictitiaus 
Culdees  whatever  they  had  said  in  jj^raise  of  Columbkill  aod  his 
monks.  He  then  has  recourse  to  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  and  Sir 
James  Dalrymple,  and  so  well  he  might ;  for,  as  Chalmers  ob* 
serves  (Caledonia,  Vol,  1.  p*  439.),  "  system  has  concurred  with 
ignoraaoe  in  supposing,  that  the  Culdees  actually  possessed  rights 
and  exercised  powers,  which  were  inconsistent  with  the  estiddiabed 
laws  of  the  universal  ohurch  in  that  age.;"  and*  as  he  adds,  ^  Sir 
James  Dabymple's  collections  are  filled  with  thepRfodkes  of  hm 
age  and  country."  Ledwich  complains  that  Mesheim  and  others 
have  not  recorded  the  merits  of  the  CuUees  as  champiaBB  of 
Evangelical  truth ;  but  what  were  the  merits  of  die  real  Culdees? 
Was  it  diat  in  late  times  some  of  the  Scotch  ones  were  ciaaied» 
one  of  LedwMi*s  great  preofr  and  tokens  of  sanctity?  AAer.aH, 
even  with  r^;aid  to  those,  whom  hefidsely  crib  Culdees,  hedamA 
'ooukl  not  with  all  his  lies  and  qaAbles  discover  any  partieulat  sfs* 
tecn  of  doctrine  b^  by  tfaem,  diflerent  fisom  duit  of  die  wiMiie 
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Chorch  of  those  times ;  and  all  hs  bustle  and  wofoke  tennioate  in 
the  mighty  points  of  the  P^ttchal  oomputation  and  the  tonsure. 

5.  If.  The  real  name  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity  or  communities,  of  which  we  are  now  treat- 
ing, Was  not  Culdees^  Culdeu  nor  Colideij  but,  as 
far  as  I  can  discover,  CeUe-De^  or  probably  rather 
Ceile^Dae.  (12)  Bnt  then  a  question  occurs  con- 
cerning the  primitive  meaning  of  this  compound  ti« 
tie.  Several  writers  think,  that  it  signifies  servants 
qf  God;  (IS)  and  in  fact  the  terms  agree  very  well 
with  this  explanation/  and  we  find  that  some  hdy 
men,  who  however  did  not  belong  to  this  commu- 
nky,  were,  on  account  of  their  sanctity,  called  Ceile 
or  Kek^De  (servant  of  God),  such  as,  for  instance, 
the  cdebrated  Aengus  Keledeus.  (14)  Yet,  al- 
diougfa  individuals  might  very  properly  have  been 
styled  servants  of  God,  or  Ceile^De  in  that  accepta- 
tion, it  is  difficult  to  think,  that  an  entire  order  of 
men,  connsting  of  various  communities,  could  have 
assumed  such  a  proud  denomination,  or  have  been  • 
greeted  with  it.  Accordingly  it  appears  to  me,  that 
the  original  name  was  Ceiie'Dae,  that  is,  a  man  liv- 
ing in  community  ;  for  Ceile  in  Irish  signifies  toge- 
ther, and  Dae  a  man.  (15)  As  the  persons  belong- 
ing to  this  order  were  not,  strictly  speaking,  monks, 
(1«)  nor  at  the  same  time  members  of  the  parochial 
clergy,  this  new  appellation  was  made  out  for  the 
purpose  of  distinguishing  them,  even  by  an  Irish  or 
Gaelic  name,  from  other  ecclesiastical  bodies.  Look- 
ing to  the  origin  of  this  institution,  they  were  in 
reality  no  others  than  the  description  of  clergymen 
called  Sectdar  Canons  who  were  originally  attached 
to  the  cathedrals  of  dioceses.  Although  bound  by 
rales  peculiar  to  themselves,  they  belonged  to  the 
secular  clergy,  and  partly  on  this  account,  and 
partly  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Canons  Regular 
who  sprang  up  at  a  much  later  period,  they  have 
been  and  are  still  designated  by  the  title  of  Secular 
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Canong.  A  grait  body  of  rules  was  drawn  up  for 
these  Canons  by  the  council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
the  year  816,  not  very  long  after  their  institution  be- 
gan to  be  introduced  into  various  churches.  Thence- 
forth they  formed  the  Chapters  of  dioceses,  and  gra- 
dually obtained  many  privileges  and  exemptions. 
They  lived  together  in  cloisters  or  chapter-houses, 
and  had  dormitories,  refectories,  &c.«in  the  same 
manner  as  the  monastic  institutions.  I  need  not 
give  an  account  of  their  particular  superiors  and  of- 
ficers, as  their  whole  system  is  so  generally  known, 
and  still  exists  in  4;he  greatest  part  of  Christendom^ 
except  that  in  very  many  places  they  have  ceased  to 
live  in  communities ;  and  I  shall  only  add  that,  be- 
sides the  Cathedral  Chapters,  there  has  been  formed 
a  great  number  of  collegiate  ones  consisthig  of  Ca- 
nons attached  to  the  serviqe  of  minor  churches,  and 
which  are  kept  up  to  this  very  day.  (17) 

(12)  The  name  Colidei  is  used  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  as 
latinized  from  the  Irish,  whereas  he  thought  that  their  origkuil 
appellation  signified  tjoorshippers  of  GotL  I  find  it  used  also  by 
Colgan,  Usher,  and  others.  Ciddei  is  evidently  a  corruption  of 
Colidei,  which  had  Nicholson  adverted  to,  he  would  not  given  us 
(Pref,  to  Ir,  Histon  Libr.  he.  cit,)  an  aukward  derivation  of 
Ctddee  as  if  it  signified  a  bku^k  hood  or  cosd,  or  a  black  monk. 
For  neither  the  real  so  called  Culdees,  nor  the  Columbians,  whom 
Nicholson  confounded  with  them,  were  black  monks.  I^or  to 
the  times  of  Giraldus  the  name  was  written  in  Latin  Kdedei. 

(13)  Among  others  O'Brien,  Irish  Dictionary  at  CeUe^JDe. 
Toland  interprets  it  separated  or  espoused  to  God,  O'Brien's  ex* 
planation  is  more  natural. 

(14)  See  Not.  96.  to  Chap.  xx.  Colgan  (Tr.  Th.  p.  478.) 
mentions  also  a  St.  Comgan,  whose  memory  was  revered  on  tbe 
2d.  of  August,  and  who  was  sumamed  Keie^De,  that  is,  says 
Colgan,  Deicola,  by  which  he  explains  (AA.  SS.  p.  580.) 
likewise  the  surname  Kele-De  given  to  Aengus.  But  he  did  not 
consider  either  of  these  saints  as  a  member  of  the  communis 
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usually  called  Culdees,  to  whom  in  the  very  little  he  says  of  them 
he  gives  the  name  of  CcUdei, 

(15)  See  Lhuyd's  Irish-English  Dictionaiy  at  Ceik  and  Dae 
It  agrees  with  the  ConveTiitudes  ap.  Ducange*  A  new  etymology 
was  attempted  by  Doyd^  (On  Church  gvemment,  ch.  7.)  who 
thought,  that  the  name  ought  to  be  written  Kyldee^  and  then 
concludes,  that  it  means  a  h<ms€  of  cells,  in  the  same  mann^  as 
in  Welsh  mynachdee  is  a  monastery.  But  could  he  have  found 
that  in  the  Irish  language  Dee  is  used  for  a  house?  Besides, 
the  name  originally  began  with  Ceilcy  a  name  quite  different  from 
ciU  or  dUe  a  cell.  Next,  the  whole  name  was  applied  not  to 
houses  but  to  men,  whereas  Ceile^De  or  Ceile-Dae  is  constantly 
understood  of  the  persons  called  in  Latin  Kdedei  and  corruptly 
Colidei  or  CtddeL 

(16)  It  is  true,  that  Giraldus,  speaking  (Itiner.  CAmbriae% 
Z.  2.  c.  6.)  of  those  of  the  Island  of  Berdesey  off  the  Welsh  coast, 
calls  them  monachi  religiosissimi;  but  he  says  this  in  a  loose 
manner,  and  afterwards  explains  himself  by  obsaring,  that  they 
were  called  Caelibes  or  Colidei.  This  particular  community  of 
them  appears  to  have  consisted  not  only  of  clerg3nmien  but  likewise 
of  pious  unmarried  la3rmen,  as  also  probably  that  of  the  Island  of 
tlie  living  near  Roscrea.  (See  Chap.  xxx.  §§,  15.) 

(17)  I  should  not  have  given  this  little  sketch  of  the  particular 
system  of  the  Secular  Canons,  were  it  not  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  reader  to  compare  it  with  that  of  the  so  called 
Culdees.     He  will  find  much  more  on  the  subject  in  every  even 

^  elementary  treatise  of  Canon  law,  ex.  c.  Pleuiy's  Institution,  S^c, 
part  1.  ch.  17. 

§ .  HT,  The  first  mention  I  have  met  with  in  Irish 
history  of  the  particular  institution  or  body  of  eccle- 
siastics, called  Culdees,  (which  name,  as  being  now 
generally  adopted,  I  shall  use)  is  in  the  account  of  a 
pilla^ng  of  Armagh  in  the  year  921  by  Godfrid, 
king  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  who  is  said  to  have 
spared  the  churches  and  the  Colidei.  (18)  The 
Secular  Canons  had  been  generally  established  since 
the  ninth  century;  and  that  the  Culdees  of  Armagh 
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were  a  branch  of  their  institution  is  sufficiently  clear 
from  the  description  given  of  the  Culdees,  who  were 
itill  there  until  the  17th  century.  They  officiated 
as  secular  clergymen  in  the  cathedral^  sang  in  the 
choir,  lived  in  community,  had  a  superior  called 
prior  of  the  Culdees,  who  acted  as  praecentor^  or 
chief  chanter,  and  who  was  elected  by  themselves, 
hut  confirmed  by  the  Archbishop.  (19)  Surely  this 
was  in  substance  the  exact  system  of  the  Secular 
Canons,  except  that  our  Culdees  seem  not  to  have 
acquired  as  many  privileges  or  as  much  power  as  the 
Canons  of  the  continent  gradually  did.  There  was 
a  prior  and  cdlege,  or  collegiate  house,  of  Culdees 
also  at  Clones.  (20)  We  find  likewise  in  the  island 
of  Devenish  (countv  of  Fermanagh)  a  house  of  the 
same  institution,  which  seems  to  have  been  founded 
in  1130,  and  was  considered  a  community  of  secu- 
lar priests.  (21)  There  is  a  sentence  of  John  Mey, 
archbishop  of  Armagh,  passed  in  1445,  declaring 
that  the  office  of  a  Culdee,  Prior  or  not,  should  be 
looked  upon  as  not  implying  care  of  souls,  and  that 
accordingly  it  does  not  prevent  his  holding  along 
with  it  a  benefice,  to  which  such  care  is  annexed, 
provided  he  continue  to  reside  in  the  church  of  Ar- 
magh ;  and  there  is  a  brief  of  Pope  Nicholas  V. 
A.  Z).  1447,  much  to  the  same  purpose  in  favour  of 
the  Prior  of  the  college  of  secular  priests  called  CoUdei 
or  Culdees  of  Armagh.  (22)  Yet,  although  the  Irish 
Culdees  were  generally  considered  as  clergymen,  yet 
the  name  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  given  to  com- 
munities comprizing  also  some  pious  unmarried  lay- 
men, inasmuch  as  they  lived  together;  and  such 
appear  to  have  been  those  mentioned  by  Giraldus 
Cambrensis.  (23)  ^  For  as  to  married  Culdees  there 
is  not  the  least  vestige  of  any  suc&  ever  having  been 
in  Ireland. 

(13)  See  Chap.  xxii.  ^.9.     I  wish  Colgan  had  given  us  the 
Irish  word,  which  he  latinized  by  Colidei, 
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{19)  UsheTy  Prim*  p.  637«  where  he  observes,  that  there  were 
Colidei  or  Culdees  in  the  principal  churches  of  Ulster,  and  that 
they  continued  at  Armagh  and  elsewhere  until  within  his  own  me- 
mory. Ware,  Antiq.  cap.  17«  and  Hams,  (Antiq^  cap.  35.)  who 
remarks,  that  those  of  Armagh  were  a  corporate  body  and  pos- 
.  aessed  of  a  considerable  landed  property. 

(20)  IL  lb.  lb. 

(21)  Ware,  who  mentions  (U).)  the  Cvldees  of  Devenish, 
qieaks  of  them  also  cap.  26  at  Fermanagh^  and  calls  them  secular 
priesU.  I  have  already  observed,  that  collegiate  houses  of  Se- 
cular  canons  were  annexed  to  minor  churches,  and,  I  may  here 
add,  often  in  small  towns  or  places,  as  may  be  seen  particularly  in 
Italy. 

(22)  See  Usher,  loc.  cit.  In  the  decree  of  John  Mey  it  is  or* 
dered,  that  the  IVior  of  the  Culdees  is  to  have  the  precedency  at 
table,  i.  cm  the  refectory,  and  in  executing  and  regulating  the  di- 
vine offices,  as  being  praecentor^  and  that  due  reverence  be  paid  to 
him  by  the  other  Culdees. 

(23)  See  above  Not.  16. 

§.  IV.  There  were  Culdees  also  at  York,  who  in 
the  account  given  of  their  hospital  of  St.  Leonard  pf 
that  city  (24)  are  called  Colidei  and  clergymen  of 
St.  Peter's  the  cathedral.  Whether  that  name-  was 
derived  to  th^m  from  Ireland  or  Scotland  I  am  not 
able  to  tell|  and  it  is  immaterial  to  inquire.  We 
find  them  there  in  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  king  or 
England^  who  made  them  some  grants  in  936 ;  and 
they  continued  at  York  for  a  long  time  afler  down 
to,  at  least,  the  times  of  Pme  Adrian  IV.,  who 
confirmed  their  possessions,  oxxt  it  is  in  the  history 
of  Scotland  that  the  name  Culdees  most  frequently 
occurs;  for  they  had  more  establishments  in  that 
country  than  in  Ireland,  whereas  the  Irish,  for  the 
greatest  part,  adhered  to  their  old  system  of  having 
their  cathedrals  served  by  communities  of  monks  in 
preference  to  the  new  ones  of  Secular  Canons  or 
Culdees.     It  is  not  my  business  to  enter  into  a  de- 

yoL.  IV.  r 
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tailfed  account  of  thfe  Ctil4(ftes  of  Sdotland ;  yet  I  tnay 
be  allowed  to  touch  oti  some  points  relatire  to  them, 
merely  to  show  hoiv  much  their  whole  history  has 
been  mistirkterstood.  And  first  this  much  is  certain, 
that  there  is  no  mentibri  6f  them  in  ti*tte  Scottish 
history  until  after  the  year  800,  (25)  nor,  I  believe, 
for  many  years  later,  and  that  the  name  Culd^s  or 
iteledei  first  appeared  at  St.  Andrews.  (26)  It  is 
said,  that  Constantino  the  third,  king  of  Scotland, 
who  died  in  943,  spent  the  last  five  years  of  his  life 
among  the  Culdees  of  that  city.  (27)  Such  Scotch 
Culdees,  as  were  seated  in  episeopial  sees,  acqttired  the 
privilege  of  electing  the  bishop  out  of  their  own  bo- 
dy, and  seem  to  have  held  it  for  a  considerable  time. 
(28)  This  was  prtcisely  confonnable  to  what  the 
Secular  Canons  gradually  attained  in  other  coilntries, 
but  which  I  do  not  find  that  the  Irish  Culdees  ever 
enjoyed.  It  seems,  that  the  see  and  Culdees  of  St. 
Andrews  claimed,  about  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
century,  a  preeminence  over  those  of  all  Scotland ; 
for  it  is  recorded,  that  while  Turgot,  who  had  been 
prior  of  Durham,  was  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  the 
"whole  right  of  the  Culdees  throughout  the  entire 
.  kingdom  of  Scotland  passed  to  the  bishopric k  of  SL 
Andrews.  (29)  The  obvious  meaning  of  these  words 
is,  that,  as  the  see  of  St.  Andrews  was  then  con- 
sidered as  the  metropoKtical  one  irf  Scotland,  its 
bishop  atid  chapter,  or  Culdees,  insisted  upon  a  pre- 
cedence over  those  (tf  ^11  the  kmgdom,  and  that  nfo 
Ibishdp  should  be  installed  \ti  that  country  without 
their  consent.  In  an  old  document,  written  by  a 
Ciildee  of  St.  Andrews,  we  read,  that  in  said  city y 
"where  is  the  apostolic  see  (of  St.  Andrew),  the  afrk-^ 
bishop  of  all  Scotland  ought  to  be  ;  ttnd  ihat  mthout 
the  counsel  of  the  elders  of  that  place  no  bishop  ought 
to  be  ordained  in  Scotland.  (80) 

(34)  Ap.  thjgdale.  Monast.  AngLVoL%  p.  ii7.    iTie  kt)$pi. 
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lilluid  been fifsl  edied  that  of  St>  Peter;  and  the  Colidei  placed 
tme  c€  tlieir  own  body  over  it. 

(415)  See  CSialmers,  Caledonia,  Voi.  l.p.  484.  This  writer, 
ithe  has  treated  of  the  Culdees  much  more  furlj,  and  rationaUy 
lliiHi  mmxf  (Ah&c6,  yet  speaks  of  them  as  if  they  had  been  a  sort 
ef  monks,  who  peribrmed  the  functions  of  secular  priests,  and  else* 
wliere  represents  them  m  derived  fh>m  the  old  Irish  monks,  who 
ftniied  the  Cathedral  chapters.  It  would  have  been  more  correct 
tesay,  diat  they  were  secular  clergymen,  who  in  some  places 
weie  substituted  to  the  monks.  There  is  a  story  in  a  MS.  account 
of  the  bishops  of  Dunkeld  by  Alexander  Myln,  and  quoted  by 
fittr  James  Dahymple,  Toland,  and  Jamieson  (Historical,  Sfc.  p. 
JM.)  of  CuMees  having  been  placed  in  Dunkeld  about  J.  D.  729 
by  8  king  of  the  Pksts  at  the  instance  of  St.  Adamnan.  How  could 
liiis  have  been,  whereas  Adamnan  died  in  704  ?  Add,  that  Chcd* 
merSy  who  has  deeply  examined  every  document  relative  to  the 
Scotch  Culdees,  maintains  that  they  were  not  heard  of  until  af- 
ter 800.  Othais  say,  tha^  there  were  no  Culdees  at  Dunkeld 
untS  815«  (Jamieson,  ib.)  AH  mere  guess-woric. 

(26)  Chfdmers,  ii.  This  brings  us  down  to,  at  least,  the  mid* 
die  of  the  ninth  century,  whereas  there  were  so  Culdees  at  St; 
Andrews  until  it  became  an  episcopal  see,  and  it  is  acknowledged 
that  it  did  not  become  such  until  after  K^fineth,  king  of  the  Bri- 
tish Scots,  conquered  the  Picts  in  843,  and  added  their  country 
to  his  kingdom.  Chahners  says,  (iL  p.  429. )  that  there  is  reason 
tb  believe,  that  the  see  of  St.  Andrew  was  founded  during  the 
rate  of  Grig,  who  ceased  to  reign  in  893. 

(27)  Buchanan,  rex  76.  See  also  Usher,  Pr,  p.  659. 

(28)  Jamieson,  quotes  {p.  100, 101.)  a  passage  from  Martine, 
RSiquiae,  in  whi(^  we  read ;  ^  Culdei  episcopum  e  suo  corpore 
elgendi  potestatem  in  Scotia  semper  habebant,  donee  translatum 
ftdt  ab  lis  JUS  illud  ad  clerum,  quod  primum  in  electione  Sanct 
Andr^ani  episcopi  Wniielmi  Wisharti  abrogatum  fdt  anno  1271, 
aut  eo  drca."  And  Chalmers  observes,  (Caledonia,  Vol,  1.  p.  436) 
iSmt  before  the  nYtroduction  of  the  Canons  Regular  at  St.  Andrews 
in  1140  the  Culdees  alone  acted  as  Dean  and  Chapter  in  the 
election  of  the  bishops,  and  that  thencefoith  both  parties  were  joined 
in  ffa&t  right  until  1272,  when  it  w$8  usurped  by  the  Canons  Re* 

X  2 
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gular.    He  sayv  alro,  that  the  culdees  of  Bredun  ooDtinued  fer 
many  ages  to  act  as  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  thatdiocese« ' 

(29)  The  passage,  as  quoted  by  Usher  {p.  10S2.)  fiom  a 
chronide  of  Durham,  is  as  follows :  **  Anno  ab  Incomadone  Do- 
mini Mcviii.  tempore  re^  Malcolmi  et  sanctae  Maigaietae 
electus  fuit  Tuigotus  prior  Dunehnensis  in  episcopum  Sancti  An- 
dreae,  oonsecratusque  est  Eborad  S  Kalend.  Augusti,  et  stetit 
(sedit)  per  annos  septenk  In  diebtts  Hits  Mum  jui  Kdedeonan 
per  totutn  regnum  Scotiae  transivit  in  epUcapatum  Sancti  An* 
dreae"  The  latter  part  of  tliis  passage  is  quoted  also  by  Selden. 
(See  above  Not,  5.) 

(30)  This  document,  otherwise  fabulous  enough,  has  been 
published  by  Usher,  {p.  648.  seqq>)  and  in  it  we  find  {p.  651 0 
the  following  passages  Ex  hoc  itaque  civHate  archiepiacopatus 
esse  debet  totius  Scotiae,  ubi  apostolica  sedes  est ;  nee  absque  con' 

silio  seniorum  istius  loci  uUus  epi^copus  in    Scotia  debet  ords' 

*  >t 
nan* 

§.  V.  There  were  several  Culdee  houses  in  Scot-' 
land  besides  those  annexed  to  episcopal  sees.  (Si) 
The  Culdees,  whatsoever  place  they  belonged  to, 
are  in  Scotch  charters  and  documents  often  called 
Canons  ;  (32)  are  spoken  of  as  acting  in  that  capa- 
city ;  had  priors ;  were  required  to  live  in  commu- 
nity,  and  to  observe  canonical  discipline  according 
to  the  institution  of  their  rule.  (S3)  In  fact,  those 
of  Scotland  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Secular 
Canons,  and  continued  to  enjoy  the  privileges  an- 
nexed to  that  description  of  clergymen,  until  they 
began  to  b$  disturbed  in  the  early  part  of  the  IStfa 
century  by  the  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augu^n,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Secular  Canons  were  at  that 
period,  and  prior  to  it,  in  other  countries,  where 
they  were  ousted  out  of  many  cathedrals,  &c.  and 
Canons  Regular  substituted  in  their  stead.  Indeed 
a  great  part  of  them,  both  in  Scotland  and  else- 
where, deserved  to  be  set  a^ide ;  for  they  violated 
some  of  the  chief  rules  of  their  institution  by  ceas« 
ing  to  live  in  community,  and  taking  to  themselves 
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wives  or  concubines.  (34)    For  tfaeae  reasons  many 
of  the  Scotch  Culdees  laid  themselves  open  to  pro- 
ceedings against  them  during  the  reign  of  Alexan- 
der I.,  who  brought  Canons  Regular  from  England 
and  established  them  in  several  places  in  lieu  of  the 
Culdees.     Thus  he  dismissed  in  the  year  1115  the 
Culdees  of  Scone,  and  entrusted  the  church  of  that 
place  to  Canons  Regular.  (^35)     David  I.  his  sue-* 
cesser,  although  favourable  to  Canons  Regular,  yet 
treated  the  Culdees  with  mildness,  and  did  not  eject 
them,  wherever  they  submitted  to  the   reformation, 
which,  he  introduced.  (36)     When  he  procured  the 
establishment  of  a  regular  episcopal  see  at  Dunkeld, 
he  allowed  the  Culdees  to  continue  to  act   as  Deau 
and  Chapter.  (37)     Several  Culdee  houses,  in  which 
the  primitive  rules  were  observed,  remained  in  Scot- 
land until  much  later  times.     Of  their  system  I  find 
a  remarkable  instance  in  the  case  of  the  Culdees  of 
Monymusk,  who  had   been  placed  under  the  bishop 
of  St.   Andrews  by  the   same  king  David  I.     Dis- 
putes having  arisen  in  course  of  time  between  them 
and  the  bishop,  the  matter  was  referred  to  Pope  In- 
nocent  IIL,  whose  referees  decided  iu   the  year 
1212,  that  "the  number  of  the  Culdees  of  Mony. 
"  musk  should  be  fixed  at  twelve  with  a  prior.    They 
"  were  to  have  one  refectory,  one   dormitory,  with 
"a cemetery  in  the  church  of  Monymusk.     Their 
"  elections  were  to  be  made  by  choosing  three  of 
"  their  own  number,  out.  of  whom  the  bishop  was 
"  to  elect  a  superior.     The  Culdees  were  not  to  he- 
"  come  Canons  Regular  without  the  consent  of  the 
"  bishop.     They  were  restricted  as  to  the  holding 
or  acquiring  of  lands.     And  the  bishop  promised 
**  for  himself,  and  for  his  successors,  that  the  Cul- 
"  dees  should  in  future  enjoy  the  privileges,  which 
"  had  been  thus  settled  by  the  Pope's  referees."  (38) 

(31)  Chalmers  mentions  several  of  them  ib.  p,  438. 

(32J  Thiw  in  a  charter  {ap.  Jaijiieson,  App^  No,  12.)  Canonici^ 
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gui  KtMm  diouniwr.  Elsewhere  wc  find  Kdediif  fuis^cmumi* 
cos  gerunt.  In  a  dflid  (^.  No.  II.)  Keledeit  me  Catwmicis 
(of  Mon3nnu8k).  Frequently  called  Canonki  without  the  addition 
of  Kdedeu    (See  ib.  No$.  13,  14,  15,  16,  17.) 

(S3)  Amidst  all  Jamieion's  shiiffiingt  these  pouHs  are  qaile 
dear  from  what  he  has  himself  p.  270.  seqq.  He  throwa  out 
(p.  272 )  some  doubts  about  the  propriety  of  calling  secdbr  deigy 
Canonty  and  refers  to  Ducange  as  if  he  made  mention  only  of 
Canons  R^ular.  But  Ducange  treats  of  both  the  Secular  and 
Regular  Canons ;  nor  is  there  any  one  at  all  versed  in  eodesiaa^ 
Ileal  history  or  Canon  law,  that  has  not  read  and  heard  of  Secidar 
Canons,  who  .were  and  are  so  called  on  account  of  their  being 
secular  clergymen  subject  to  particular  rules.  But  objeotiona  h«re 
been  ^nade  abo  to  the  propriety  of'  the  title  Canons  Regular^ 
Canofiici  RegulareSy  because  it  implies  a  tautology,  as  if  we 
should  say  Uvular  Regulars. 

(34)  See  Fleury,  Instti.  au  DroU^  SfC.part  I.  eh.  22. 

(35)  Chalmers,  Caledonioy  Vol.  I.  p.  438,  439. 

(36)  See  ib.  p.  437,  438,  for  the  Culdees  of  St.  Servan,  Port- 
moak,  and  Dunfermlin. 

(37)  lb.  p.  435.  It  is  false,  says  Chalmeis,  that  David  ex« 
pelled  the  Culdees  from  Dunkeld.  This  had  been  said  by  Alex- 
ander Myln,  (of  whom  above  Not.  25.)  who  taSk&  of  manied 
Culdees  of  Dunkdd,  and  then  telb  us  how  David  turned  them 
out,  and  changed  their  monastery  into  a  cathedral  churdi,  in 
which  he  placed  a  Bishop  and  Canons  forming  a  secular  college. 
Toland  seized  upon  this,  as  if  it  proved  that  the  Culdees  were 
not  Canons.  But  the  fact  is,  that  those  very  Canons,  placed  in 
the  Cathedral,  were  Culdees;  and,  if  any  of  them  had  wives 
before,  they  ceased  to  have  them  afler  the  regulation  made  by 
David.  Hie  fictitious  Culdees  of  old  times  were  running  in 
Myln's  head;  and  his  statement  proves  the  very  reverse  of 
Toland's  condusion,  whereas  the  Chapter  of  Dunkeld  continued 
to  consist  of  Culdees. 

(38)  Jb.  p.  438.  Yet,  says  Chalmers,  did  the  bi^op  of  St. 
Andrews,  in  opposition  to  a  solemn  promise,  suppress  those 
Culdees^  and  place  Canons  regular  in  their  room.  The  original 
of  this  decision  may  be  seen  in  Jamieson's  Appendix  No.  19,  On 
the  substance  of  the  whoje  txansaction  he  has  ifl  the  body  of  the 
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woric  aome  quibbling  luwrorthy  of  a  n^m  of  l^apinag  sifii  tfipjtbw^ 
Thw  he  SAjfs  (^  36a)  that  a  Gpnapl^t  was  ip^  ffg^ifs^  ifm 
Ciildees  of  Mopymusk  fgr  their  actipg  aa  Canoos.    T^i?  wfa  mt 
the  case ;  dor  the  coroplaint  yvas,  that  said  ColdoW}  toho  acted  ai 
CaiKHViy  and  6ome  others  of  the  diooa$e  of  Aberdeen  were  en- 
deavouring to  establish  at  Monym^sk,  ^kh  faoWnged  Jtp  the  see 
€)£  St  Andrew,  a  house  of  Camns  Uegult^Vy  in  oppoaitioii  tQ  the 
biahop,  ai|d  to  the  frpejudice  of  his  cfauiph ;  '<  Kildei  quidan;if  ^  if 
"  c($nQn^o$  geruntf  et  qu^dam  ajlii  Aberdomensis  dioecesis,  infin^ 
^'  viUam  de  IVtooismuske  j^erdnentem  ad   ippum    (<3pi$copam)' 
**  qu^rnidam  Canomam  Regularem  eodem  renitjaate  contj^  Jui^- 
**  tiam  oonstru(|re  non  forniidant  In  Gcclesiae  su^  prj^^icium  et 
^  gqav^nien."    Jamieaon  ^mmefully  oon&MBS  the  charge  of  ereot- 
iag  the  Regular  canonry  \o  \Xi^  persons  of  Abe  di^ceae  of  Abtar- 
4lQ8P«    Fiel   Why  overlook   qui  in  i\\9  ^e¥t,  qui  se  c^nonkop 
get^nt/   Then  ke  has  (;^*261)  sowe  9tqff  about  the  ideas  of 
the  Oddees  nqt  oonfi^nping  to  the  P^pal  iAsas  of  a  Ca^aonry ; 
andfc  he  teUs  us>  (p.  2&Q)  that  they  weve  ''  non  descripts,  be^us^ 
not  ^owed  to  he  cailad  eithor  monks  or  caaons."    Thif  is  really 
i^^lecable.    Thei^e  ^as  no  prohibition  against  t}ieir  biE^ng  called 
Camonsy  tJliat  is,  Secukr  Canons ;  and  in  fact  they  were  frequently 
x^aljed  so,  as  jn  a  deed  of  Duncan,  earl  of  Mar  (App.  iVa-  U*)> 
^  Koledeis  sive  Canonku  ibidem  (Monymusk)  servientibws  ;**  in 
jtbe  cs^pfinoaitiqM  .of  the  same  by  John,  bishop  of  Abercleen,  (t6* 
^0-  ;L20  ''  Canonicu,  qui  Keledd  dicuntur  f  and  in  that  by  thp 
kiipg  Alexander  (^id.  No.  13.)  simply  «  Canonicis  de  Momwusc" 
Mnny  more  instances  might  be  added  from  that  Appendix,  if 
neommty*    But  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews  did  not,  for  some 
jreaaoos  of  his  own,  like  that  those  Culdees  or  Canons  of  Mony- 
9IUik  at^ould  become  Canons  Regular.    Did  Mr.  Jamieson  no^ 
understand  the  terms  of  tlie  documents,  wfaioh  he  has  published  P 
Or  is  he  §o  igoorant  as  not  to  know,  that  besides  the  Canoas 
fieg^iar  there  were  long  before  them,  and  are  stili,  pec^le  called 
Sfic^l^r  CanoDS?    His  shufflings  and  tervigersations  are  all  dir 
i^cted  V>kQEq9up  the  fable  of  the  anti-Bx>manism  of  the  Ciddees> 
xu  9vhicb  point  he  has  deq>ly  imbibed  the  spirit  of  Ledvich. 

§.  6*  TbU  senteaoe  was  on  the  whole  very  favour- 
aUe  to  t\ie  Culdees,  and  it  prx)ves,  that  neither  In- 
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Bo^ent  III.  nor  his  referees  considered  them  tfs  per- 
scms  in  a  state  of  hostility  or  opposition  to  Rome. 
And  in  fact,  whatever  some  ignorant  and  violent  bi- 
gots may  have  thrown  out,  they  were  never  in  the 
times  of  their  existence,    whether  in  Scotland   or 
elsewhere,  supposed  to  be  in  such  state.     We  have 
seen,  that  David  I.  a  king  much  attached  to  Rome^ 
was  kind  to  them  }  and  £delred,  a  brother  of  his, 
abbot  of  Dunkeld  and  earl  of  Fife,  made  a  grant  of 
Ardmore  to  God  and  St.  Servan  and  to  the  Culdees 
of  Lochleven.  (39)     Prior  to  the  reign  of  David, 
king   Malcolm  and  his  queen   St.    Margaret,  who 
were  not  anti-Romanists,  granted  to  the  same  Cul- 
dees  a  place  called  Ballecristin  ;  and  more  than  one 
bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  earlier  than  Turgot,  made 
over  to  them  churches,  &c.  as  being  holy  men,  and 
for  obtaining  the  suffices  of  their  prayers  (40)  Ac- 
cordingly they  were  neither  anti-episcopalians,  nor  in 
opposition  to  Rome.     A  Culdee  was  made  bishop  of 
St.  Andrews  in  187^  ;  for  they  continued  there  un- 
til that  time  and  later,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
the  Canons  Regular  to  turn  them  out  and  get  ex- 
clusive possession  of  their  places,  in  which  they  did 
not  fully  succeed  until   1297*  (41)     In  progress  of 
time,  as  had  happened  in  many  other  countries,  the 
partiality  for  the  system  of  the  Canons  Regular  pre> 
vailed  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  Culdees  or  Secular 
Canons  lost  many  of  their  establishments  in  Scotland, 
which  were  granted  to  these  new  comers.     The  J?e- 
UgiOf  or  religious  order,  was  considered  preferable 
to  the  Culdee  institution,'  and  from  the  first  intro- 
duction of   Canons   Regular  Alexander   I.   made 
grants  to  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  there  some  of  them  for  the  service  of 
.God.  (42)    I  shall  conclude  this  account  of  the 
Culdees  with  one  or  two  observations  on  the  un- 
founded assertion  of  some  writers,  that  it  was  a  gene- 
ral rule  with  them  to  denominate  all  their  churches 
from  the  Holy  Trinity.  (43)    In  the  first  place  this 
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is  not  true.     The  principal  Culdee  house  of  Scot- 
land was  that  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  the  Culdees  had 
a  church  there  called   qf  St.   Mary.  (44)     The 
church  of  these  of  Monymusk  was  also  the  name  of 
St.   Mary.  (45)     The  Culdees  of  Lochleven  had 
their  church  under  that  of  St.  Servan.  (46)     The 
Culdees  of  York  belonged,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  and  their  hospital  got  the  name 
of  St.  Leonard.  (47)     It  is  laughable  to  reflect, 
how  the  allegers  of  the  anti-Romanism  of  the  Cul* 
dees,  in  making  that  assertion  as  a  proof  of  it,  turn 
out   to  be  disappointed,  and  how   their  argument 
operates  against  themselves.     For  the  fact  is,  that  the 
persons,  with  whom  the  system  attributed  to  the 
Culdees    prevailed,      were    downright    Romanists. 
They  wer^  the   Trinitarians,  a  binch  of  Canon, 
Regular  of  St.  Augustin,  in  whose  Rule,  approved 
of  by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  it  is  enjoined,  that  "  all 
the  churches  qf  said  Order  should  be  entitled  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Trinity. ^^  (48)     As  early  as  the 
iSth  century,  not  long  after  the  founding  of  this 
order,   many  Trinitarian  houses  were  established  in 
Scotland,  and  in  some  places  these  Canons  Regular 
were    substituted  to  the   Culdees.  (49)     Hence  it 
came  to  pass,  that  there  were  in  that  country  so  many 
churches  called  qf  the  Holy  Trinity.     There  might 
have  been  some  there,  as  was  the  case  in  all  Chris- 
tian countries,  bearing  that  title  and  even  belonging 
to  Culdees,  before  the  introduction  of  the  Trinita- 
rians ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  system  of  giving 
exclusively  that  denomination  to  churches  was  ob- 
served by  this  Order  alone. 

(39)  Jamieson's  Appendix^  No.  5. 

(40)  lb.  In  the  grant  of  the  church  of  Sconyn  by  Tuadal,  one 
of  those  bishops,  the  Culdees  of  Lochleven  are  mentioned  as 
viri  religiosi,  to  whom  it  was  made  pro  suffragiis  oraHonum^  In 
that  of  the  bishop  Modach  to  God  and  $t.  Servan  and  said 
Culdees,  they  are  marked  as  *<  in  scola  virtuium  ibidem  degentibuu 
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Jamitfon  Ma  some  silly  exceptions  scaixdy  lyivthpdotipingy  fi^r 
instance,  that  little  r^ard  was  paid  to  saints  in  Scod^d  tiB 
the  b^inning  of  the  12th  oentuiy.  Hoir  then  accoiint  ffjpr  tl^e 
legend  fap.  Usher,  Pr.  p-  648>  seqy-J  cQUpepms^  thfi  rejiques^ 
veneration  &c  q€  St.  Andrew>  whence  the  cky  of  St.  Andrew^ 
got  its  name  long  be&re  that  century  ? 

(41)  There  was  a  decree  as  far  hack  as  the  ponlificai^  of 
Adriap  IV.  by  which  this  Pope  ordered  that,  according  aa  the 
Culdees  of  St  Andrews  died,  Canons  Regular  should  be  pl^use^ 
in  their  situations.  (Jamieson.  p.  281.)  |  These  Canons  hayipg 
usurped  the  privilege  of  electing  the  bii^iqp,  the  Culdees  at  length 
appeal^ed  ia  1297  to  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  in  suppoi^  of  their  for^ner 
lights,  but  lost  their  plea  non  utendojure  suo,  becaiute  th/ey  ha4 
airffered  two  former  elections  to  proceed  without  their  interference^ 
fib,  p.  289.)  This  appeal  shows,  that  the  Culdees  were  not 
anti-Romanists.  They  used  to  be  attacked  and  abuaysd  by  the 
Canons  Regular,  as  may  be  seen  in  ffo.  7.  of  Jsonieson's  Af 
pendixy  where  after  an  account  gf  t)ie  cliques  of  St  Andrew,  Hcr 
it  is  said,  that  afler  the  deatJti  of  ih^  holy  men,  who  had  bnought 
"said  reliques,  and  of  their  disciples,  religious  worship  waa  }ost} 
the  nation  being  barbarous  and  uneultiyated.  Ye^  it  adds,  there 
were  in  St.  Andrew's  church,  such  as  it  then  was,  thirteen  pexmffw 
per  successionem  carnalem,  who  w^e  called  KfUedci,  thai;  ia>  nQt 
l^irteen  married  successions  of  Culdees,  as  Toland  explains  these 
words,  but  thirteen  Culdees  who  got  their  places  by  inhcantance 
£bom  their  relatives.  Whether  tlie  author  meant  inherltaaoe  from 
their  fethers  or  from  uncles,  cousins,  &c.  cannot  be  determiiied. 
Then  he  states,  that  they  Hved  more  according  to  the  traditions 
of  men  than  the  rules  of  the  holy  fathers,  and  that  they  suTl  lived 
so.  He  says,  that  they  used  to  celebrate  their  offices,  dspd  ^)at» 
after  they  became  Culdees,  they  were  not  albwed  to  have  their 
wives  in  their  houses,  nor  even  any  other  women.  Tliis  sort  of 
an  account  of  the  old  Culdees  of  St.  Andrews  was  evidently 
drawn  up  by  some  English  Canon  Regular  of  that  city,  who  strove 
to  misrepresent  tiiem  as  far  as  he  could.  That  tiie  Culdees  cele- 
brated Mass  and  the  Church  offices  like  aH  other  Secular  Canons 
is  beyond  question ;  and  in  the  catalogue  of  their  Mbraiy  of 
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Lochleven  (lb*  No.  6.)  we  find  the  Pastorale^  MUsalCf  GrU' 
dualcf  and  Lectionarium. 

(42)  "  Ecclesiam  B.  Andreae  apostoli  possessionibus  et  rcdi- 
tibus  ampliavit — eo  nimirum  obtentu  et  conditione  ut  in  ipsa  ecde* 
sia  constituretur  Religio  ad  Deo  deserviendumr  (Ap*  Jan^esoIl^ 
f.  215.)  These  grants  were  not  made  toltbe  Culdees  in  particular^ 
as  he  seems  to  suppose,  but  to  the  church  in  general,  that  it 
might  be  enabled  to  support  the  Religio  or  religious  community 
of  Canons  Regular.  For  this  is  the  true  meaning,  although  not 
understood  by  Jamieson,  of  Religio  in  tliat  passage.  His  trans- 
lation of  the  words  marked  in  Italics  is  veiy  strange ;  *^  that  in  the 
church  itself  a  proper  form  qf  divine  service  should  he  constituie4 
or  set  up."  What  necessity  would  there  have  been  for  augmenting 
the  revenues  of  the  church  if  there  were  question  only  of  intro- 
ducing a  proper  form  of  divine  servjce  ?  For  there  were  clergy- 
men there  already,  viz.  the  Culdees ;  and  if  their  form  wa^  inc9sr- 
rect,  ii  might  have  been  altered  without  any  expense ;  or  who> 
that  understaitids  Latin,  could  translate  th^se  words  in  the.  manner 
that  he  has  done  ?  But  he  seems  to  have  wished  to  insinuate 
that  the  Culdees  had  some  form  of  worship  peculiar  to  tjhemselves, 
and  which  the  king  meant  to  set  aside.  For  I  cannQt  believe^ 
that  be  was  unacquainted  with  the  sense,  in  which  Religio  90 
often  occurs  in  his  documents,  that  is,  as  meaning  a  rdigious 
order*  And  I  find  that  referring  fp.  216.)  to  Wyntown's  Cnuiykil, 
wiMi,  he  says,  speaks  as  if  there  had  been  no  religion  at  Su 
Andrew's  before  Alexander's  time,  he  confesses,  that  WyntowQ 
seems  to  understand  by  Rel^gy&votie  a  religious  order.  And  so 
he  certainly  did.  This  acceptation  of  Religio  for  religious  oider^ 
monastic  life  or  institution,  was  quite  common  in  jthe  middle 
ages,  and  there  is  an  instance  of  it  even  in  Salviftn,  who  lived  in 
the  5th  centuiy.  The  abbot  Suger  says  'Y-^P*  16^)>  H^ec  duo 
potissimum  amplexatus  sum,  videlicet  de  statuenda  Religione  in 
B.  Genove&e  Parisiensis  et  nobili  Compendiensi  i^Gcle^ia.'*  This 
IS  eXACtly  like  the  j»  ipsa  ecclesia  ^onstitureUir  ff^Ugip  fpiot^ 
by  Jamie^on.  It  occurs  in  this  sense  in  the  leg^s  of  foun4ec8 
of  religious  orders,  as,  ex.  c.  Bruno  Carthusianae  fiefigionis  i^* 
siittUor;  and  Jamie^on  knew  that  there  is  a  woik  of  Augpstjiiius 
Ttcinensis  referred  to  by  Usher,  (Pr.  p.  659*)  entitM  Ckrss^ 
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anarum  rdigionum  (sive,  adds  Usher,  ordinum  rdJigiosorum) 
Elucidarium.  Hence  in  Italian  a  religious  order  is  usually  called 
Religione;  thus  they  say,  la  Religione  Domenicana^  &c.  and 
JReligiony  has  the  same  meaning  in  French,  as  in  the  pinrase 
habit  de  Religion^  from  the  Latin  hahittis  Religionis,  the  reli- 
gious hahit  or  dress.  Now  it  is  a  shame  for  Jamieson  to  have  en- 
deavoured to  twist  the  word  Religio  from  this  acceptation  in  pas- 
sages, where  it  could  have  no  other.  This  he  has  done  not  only 
at  p.  215,  but  likewise  p,  251,  S?^,  Sfc.  And  for  what?  To 
make  his  readers  believe,  that  the  Culdees  professed  a  particular 
sort  of  religion,  or  summary  of  doctrine,  diffe^'ent  fit>m  a  nenv 
one,  which  was  introduced  instead  of  it.  This  is  a  base  trick 
unbecoming  a  writer  of  any  sort  of  history.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion of  religion,  understood  in  a  doctrinal  sense,  between  the 
Culdees  and  others ;  whereas  the  whole  business  came  merely  to 
this  point,  tliat  the  Religio  or  religious  order  of  the  Canons  Re- 
gular was  established  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  and  that,  being 
much  favoured,  they  exerted  themselves  to  obtain  the  situations 
and  advantages,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Culdees  or  Secular 
Canons.  In  a  similar  strain  Jamieson  was  not  ashamed  to  copy 
Cp*  358. )  Ledwich's  ridiculous  and  ignorant  explanation  of  the 
€*  antiquae  religionis"  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis.  (See  Not*  118, 
to  Chap.  XXX.) 

(43)  Ledwich  (Aqtiq.  Sfc.  p.  414.)  says,  from  Dalrpinple, 
with  triumph  ;  <*  The  Culdees  never  placed  their  churches  under 
the  invocation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  any  saint,-  but  of  the  Hc^y 
Trinity."  Jamieson  has  the  same  thing  (Historicaly  Sfc.  p,  207) » 
and  I  am  surprized  that  even  Chalmers  fell  into  this  mistake, 
Caledoniay   Vol,  1.  p*  438* 

(44)  Jamieson,  p,  282,  seqq. 

(45)  Idem,  Appendix^  No.  11. 

(46)  Chalmers,  Caledoniay   Vol.  1.  p.  436. 

(47)  See  above  §.  4.  and  Not.  24. 

(48)  The  Trinitarian  Rule  may  be  seen  in  the  Monast.  Angl* 
Vd.  2.  p.  380.  seqq.  One  of  its.  regulations  is  that  now  menti- 
tioned:  "  Omnes  ecdesiae  istius  Ordinis  tntitidenfur  nomine 
sanctae  Trinitatis^* 

(49)  Chalmers  enumerates  (Caledoniay    Vol.  I.)  several  es- 
tablishments of  the  Trinitarians,  whom   he  caDs  Red  Friars^ 
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that  18,  Bdan  of  the  RedaooptioB  of  oqptrrei.  He  meBttons  (ik. 
p.  691)  sudi  Trinitarian  foundations  at  Failefurd,  Peebles,  and  Dor- 
noch ;  Cp.  686.)  those  of  Dunbar,  Houston,  aud  Scotland-well ; 
and  (p.  683)  one  in  Aberdeen. 

§  VII.  To  the  year  1187  is  assigned  the  death  of 
a  bishop  of  Ardagh,  named  O'Tirlenan^  and  suc- 
cessor of  Christian  O'Heotai,  who  died  in  1179» 
(50)  In  these  times,  the  bishop  of  Emly  was  Isaac 
O'Hamery,  the  successor  of  Charles  O'Buacalla, 
and  the  bishop  of  Ross  was  one  Benedict ;  (51)  but 
the  precise  times  of  their  deaths  are  not  known.  In 
1188  died  a  bishop  of  Inniscathy,  Aldus  O'Bea- 
chain  {52)  In  or  d[)out  this  year  Alured  le  Palmer, 
a  Dane,  founded  an  hospital  near  Dublin  to  the 
west,'  where  Thomas-street  is  now  situated,  and 
was  himself  the  first  prior  of  it.  It  was  called  the 
priory  of-  St.  John  Baptist,  and  fell  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Cruciferi,  a  branch  of  the  Canons 
Regular  of  St.  Augustin.  (53)  At  said  year  is 
mentioned  a  Cistercian  establishment  of  Feal  or 
Ne-feal  on  the  borders  of  Limerick  and  Kerry,  as  a 
cell  to  the  monastery  of  Neiiay.  (54)  Martin 
O'Brolaigh,  a  professor  of  Armagh,  who  is  called 
the  most  learned  of  the  Irish,  died  in  this  year,  (55) 
as  did  also  a  holy  man,  named  Amlave  O'Doigre,  in 
the  island  of  Hy,  whither  he  had  gone  on  a  pilgrim- 
age. (56)  In  said  year  John  de  Courcey,  returning 
from  an  expedition  in  Connaught,  was  met  by  Conor 
Maenmoigi,  the  eldest  son  of  Roderic  O'Conor, 
and  Donald  O'Brian,  king  of  North  Munster,  who 
attacked  and  defeated  him  with  considerable  loss; 
and  the  worthy  Donald  O'Loghlin,  king  of  Tirone, 
was  killed,  fighting  in  battle  at  ^  place  called  Cavaiu 
ne'Cran,  although  he  had  gained  a  victory.  He 
was  honourably  buried  at  Armagh.  (57)  Ihe  fol- 
lowing year,  1 1 89,  is  memorable  for  the  death,  on  the 
6th  of  July,  of  Henry  II.  who  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Richard  I.  surnamed  Coeur  de  lion.    He  was 
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erowned  in  the  dtnreh  of  Wfitoimster  on  fbe  sA  <xf 
S^tember  fdll<ming»  and,  besides  seteral  otba: 
bishops,  the  coronation  was  att^ided  by  John  Cit* 
min,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  Albtn  0*MuUoy,  bishop 
of  Ferns,  and  Concors,  bishop  of  Enaghdune.  (58) 
Richard  having  not  long  after  gone  to  the  Holy 
Land,  such  parts  of  Ireland,  as  were  posessed  by 
the  Englsh,  remained  under  the  dominion  of  his 
brother  John,  who  was  styled  Lord  of  Ireland.  In 
this  year  Conor  Maenmoigi  was  killed  by  his  own 
people,  in  consequence  of  which  Roderic  O*C0!k»* 
again  took  possession  of  his  kingdom.  Johti  de 
Courcey  during  an  expedition  of  his  through  some 
parts  of  Ulster  plundered  Armagh ;  and  in  said  year 
Murdiard  O'Carrol,  king  of  Ergal,  died  in  the 
abbey  of  Mellifont,  where  he  was  buried  near  the 
founder,  Donogh  O'Carrol ;  (59)  and  O'Hislenan, 
bishop  of  Ardagh,  was  killed,  but  by  whom  I  do  not 
find  mentioned.  (60) 

(50)  War^,  Bishops  at  Ardagh. 

(51)  See  ib.  at  Emij  and  Ross. 

(Si)  A  A.  SS.  p.  54*2.  and  HarriS)  Bishop  at  Limeridk. 
{5S)  Ware,  AnHq.  cap.  26  at  Dublin^  and  Annak  at  A.  1188. 
(54)  Harris,  Mxmast.  at  Cistercians.    See  also  Ware,  AnHf. 

ih.  at  Limerick. 

(SB)  Tr.  Th.  p.  SIO.  and  Ware,  Annalsy  ioc.  ctt. 

(56)  Tr.  Th.p.  501:        (57)  Ware,  Annals  Bk  A.  1188. 

{3S)  Ware,  ib.  at  1189.  In  afl  probabflity  thi^  Concors  wag 
the  same  as  tfa^  Concors  who  was  abbot  of  St.  Brendan's  of 
Clonfert  m  the  year  1175,  and  who  was  one  of  the  AmbessadMs 
of  Roderic  O'Connor  to  Hemy  II.    (See  Chap,  socnc.  J.  9.)  - 

ip9)  Ware,  ib.  (GO)  See  Ware^  Bishops  at  Ardagh.  I 

§.  Wit.  In  or  aboHt  1190  John  Cmnin,  tilrdi-* 
i>i^hop  of  DubKn^  having  demolished  an  old  paro- 
chial church  in  the  Sonth  suburbs  of  the  city,  ereet- 
ed  in  it«  stead  the  church  of  St.  Patriokt  which  he 
raised  to  %h6  ratfk  of  a  collegiate  ebiircb,  endowing 
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it  aad  igiAcing  tbtreia  tUtteea  Cnfians  or  Prebendn- 

m&  (61)    it  waa  niot  until  after  hi$  death  that  it 

betelme  a  catbedml,  during  the  incumbency  of  his 

Meeesaek*,  Henry  de  LMiidres^     About  the  same 

time,  as  is  ^id»  he  buiit  and  Endowed  the  nunnery 

of  6raee«>Dieuv  three  miles  north  of  Swords  in  the 

county  of  Dublin,  for  Regular  canonesses  o£  the 

order  of  St.  Augustin,  having  removed  thither  the 

old  nunttery  of  Lusk.  (62)     In  the  same  year  11 90, 

or,  as  some  say,  the  preceding  one^  Cathal  O' Conor, 

roniftmed  Orobhdekrgy  founded  the  Ci^ereian  abbey 

of  Knd^kmoy  in  tl^  now  county  of  Oalway,   six 

miles  south-east  of  Tuam,  in  memory  of  a  victory, 

which  he  had  obtained  there,  and  hence  it  was  Called 

De  colle  victorUte^  (6d)    Gilla-Criost,  or  Christian, 

O'Maeturam,  bishop  of  Clogher,  died  in  1191,  and 

was  succeeded  by  Maeliosa,  the  son  of  Mac-Mael- 

Ciaran,  and  abbot  of  Mellifont.  (64)    In  the  same 

year  died  Min-chertacb  or  Maurice,  drdh  bishop  of 

CadbeL  (65)     Hisimccessor  was  Matthew  O'H^ney, 

^  O'finny^  a  Cistercian  monk,  and  a  very  wise  and 

holy  man.     Aboult  this  time,  aild  liiost  |>robafaly  in 

119^t^ied  a  bishop  of  Clo^e,   named  MatfeheW, 

who  governed  that  see  as  &r  back  as  the  year  1171, 

wbea  Henk^  IL  airited  in  Ireland.  (66)     He  was 

andddeded  by  Laurence  O'SnItitan,  who  held  the 

see  ndtil  }SI(M^  or  iaos«     Matthew  0*Heney  was 

appoiMed  apostdlio  legate  in  119^  and  in  said  year 

eonvened  a  ^eat  «ylii)d  in  Dublin,  which  was  well 

attended.  (67)     It  is  said,   that  in  this  synod  he 

wmfirinM  to  J(^n  Cumin,   archbishop  of  Dublin, 

imd  His  successors^  all  the  donations,  which  John, 

Lord  of  Ireland,  had  made  to  his  church,  and  the 

mAexatJon  of  the  see  of  Glendaloch.   For  it  is  stated, 

llult  John  had  in  the  year  1 1 85  granted  to  John 

Cumin  such    annexation,    when  that  see    should 

beMm^  vacdnt*  (66)     Be  thil;  as  it  may,  the  union 

<S  OienModi  Wit^  Dublin  did  not  take  place  in 

n%e6i  iMT)  at  the^irKest,  Until  aimit  1S14  after 
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the  death  of  William  Piro,  or  Peryii»  bUhop  of 
Glendaloch.  (69)  And  even  from  that  period  until 
1497  it  was  little  more  than  nominal ;  for  the  Imh 
septs  of  that  territory  would  not  submit  to  the  see  of 
Dublin ;  and  we  find  a  continuation  of  bishops  of 
Glendaloch,  some  of  whom  were  appointed  by 
Popes. 

(61)  Ware,  Annals  at  A.  1190.  and  Bishops  at  John  Cumin* 
See  also  Harris,  Bishops^  p.  302. 

(62)  Ware,  AiUiq.  cap.  26.  at  Dublin ;  Harris,  Monast*  at 
Canonesses  of  the  order  of  St.  AugusHn  ;  and  Arehdall  at  Grace 
Dieu. 

(63)  Ware,  ib.  at  Galtoayy  and  Annals  at  A.  1190;  Harris,  ib> 
at  Cistercians^  and  Archdall  at  Abbey  Knockmoy. 

(64)  Ware  and  Harris  Bishops  at  Clogher.  Tbe^  call  Mao- 
Mael-Ciaran  a  bishop.  If  there  be  not  some  mistake,  it  must  be 
supposed,  that  he  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  state  after  the  death 
of  his  wife.    They  have  not  told  us  where  he  was  bishc^. 

(65)  Harris,  at  Archbishops  of  Cashd*  These  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  that,  as  Harris  observes,  Maurice  was  the. same  as  the 
bishop  Morchertach,  whose  death  k  marked  at  A.  1191.  in  the 
.Annals  of  Innisfallen  ,•  and  accordingly  Ware  was  mistaken  in 
confounding  lism  with  his  successor  Matthew  O'Hea^* 

(66)  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  Cloyncm  Harris  remadfis, 
that  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen  assign  the  death  of  a  bishop  O'Mon* 
^^igh  to  A.  1192.  He  thinks,  and  I  believe  with  good  leaacm, 
that  O'Mongagh  was  the  same  as  Matthew  of  Cloyne.  If  so,  he 
must  have  been  the  Pope's  l^ate  in  Irdand, .  and  perhaps  the  im* 
mediate  successor,  as  such,  of  St.  Laurence  0*Toolei  For  the 
said  Annals  state,  that  on  liis  deatli  the  legatine  authority  was 
entrusted  to  0*£nny,  that  is,  Matthew  O'Hoiey,  archbishop  of 
•CasheL 

(67)  Annals  of  lDms6dlen  at  A.  1192.  and  Hanris^  ArMish^ 
iof  Cqshel  at  Matthew  O  Htney.  See  abo  Ware,  A»ndk  at  A» 
1192.  ' 

(68)  HMS}  ib.  and  at  DMin,  Joht^  Cuming  from  the  Kadc 
book  of  Dubjin.  I  mudi  doubt  the  truth  of  these  statemenlb  re- 
lative to  the  annexatwn  of  the  see  of  Olembdoch^  Warei  ab]ioi|g|i 
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^e  makeg  mention  f  A  finals  at  A.  1192.)  of  the  synod  hdd  in 
Dublin  by  Matthew  O'Heney,  yet  has  nodiing  about  that  annex- 
tition.  He  quotes  mdeed  (Bishops  at  Henry  de  LondresJ  the  at- 
.testation  in  favour  of  the  claim  of  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin  to 
the  see  of  Glendaloch  attributed,  whether  truly  or  not  I  shall  not 
mqutre^  to  Felix  O'Ruadan,  an  archbishop  of  Tuam  in  the  13th 
<»ntuiy,  in  which  it  is  said,  that  not  only  John  but  likewise  his 
&ther  Heniy  IL  annexed  Glendaloch  to  Dublin  Harris  has  fp. 
^77.)  from  the  Crede  mihi  a  passage  of  a  grant  ascribed  to  Jobo, 
aiid  dated  A.  1192,  by  which  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  should 
take  possession  of  the  bkhopric  of  Glendaloch  in  case  of  its  be- 
<»miiig  vacant,  and  the  bishop  of  Glendaloch  for  the  future  should 
be  chaplain  and  vicar  to  the  aarchhishop  of  JDublin,  According 
-to  this  strange  sort  of  a  deed  there  was  to  be  still  a  bishop  of 
Glendaloch,  while  the  revenues  of  the  see  were  to  belong  to  the 
archbishops  of  Dublin.  There  is  something  very  suspicious  in 
^ese  Dublin  documents ;  but  as  a  discussion  concerning  them 
would  be  relative  to  times,  of  which  I  do  not  mean  to  treat,  I  shall 
leave  them  as  they  eete, 

(69)  Harris,  Bishops  at  Glendaloch,  WiUiam  Piro.    See  also 
Ware  at  Henry  de  Londres. 

(70)  Ware,  Annals  at  A.  1497,  and  Harris,  too.  cit. 

§•  IX.  A  bishop  of  Ardfert,  named  Donald 
•O'Conarchy,  who  was  called  bishop  of  lar-Muan,  or 
West  Munster,  died  in  1193.(71)  He  was  suc- 
x^eeded  by  David  O'Duibditrib,  who  lived  until  1207. 
In  said  year  1193  Africa,  daughter  of  Godred^  king 
Mann,  and  wife  of  John  de  Courcey,  founded  the 
Cistercian  abbey  of  Our  Lady  of  Leigh,  or  Dejitgo 
Dei^  vulgarly  called  Orai/  Abbey ^  in  the  now  county 
of  Down  and  barony  of  Ardes,  in  which  she  was  af- 
terwards buried ;  (72)  and  GeofFry  Fitz-Robert,  se- 
neschal of  Leinster,  founded  at  Kells,  in  the  now 
county  of  Kilkenny,  the  priory  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  for  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augui^n,  four  of 
whom  he  procured  from  the  priory  of  Bodmin  in 
Cornwall.  This  establishment  was  confirmed  by 
Felix  O'DuUj^ny,  bishop  of  Ossory.     To  this  priory 
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that  of  Tulklea  or  TulUIad)»  m  the  eouMty  of  Cork, 
Md  httMAy  of  DiihaUoWt  fouadsd  by  Matthew,  tm 
m£  Giritta,  vfm  «A«f  v»r49  wnemdi  (T$)  Tq  tlw 
yMT  aoiiM  iiaoi^  due  di»al^  iiiw  tbit  is  mm^h  ^  obbey 
of'  Mellifent,  oS  DmorgUl^  dke  wjft^  <]^f  Ti^fiiaa 
QfRuaec,  who.  had  beea  lopg  hefores  cwcied  aviwQr 
by  Dofmod  Maf  MwYOttgh^  and  akoftlt  thee  aa«e 
tvii»  Giibart  d».  Njaogi^  aii  Sngliabi  or  ]l!liO^Ei9a&  ad- 
wttturas,  pbwd^ed  tl^  i^laod  cnT  Jbisralodiu'aji  in 
Longb^nee^  wheve  t^^  wa$  aai  anciiepb  a^  oale- 
brated  »onafit^»^.  (74)  In  oi:  abo»t  11^  died 
£iigoftd^  bifbop  o£  Ciiop^4  wfa^.  at  Uttto  b^fw^  bis 
dea^  assiHaad  tbe.  title  of  hhhopx  qf,  M^Qtk^  wbidi 
hi^  aicoeafiorsh  faaye  sinee  usadi.  (75)  1^  vs^  ba»e 
aeon  tiiftt  ai  bi^op  Xdunan  called  bimaelf  by^  ibat 
title  aa  £ir  bacl^  as.  the  year  1006.  (76))  In;  thactti- 
fion^iDB:  of  two  diMiatioos  made  t^^tb^mooaat^of 
Sfik  Thomas,  near  DitUio  by  ^ugbidj^  Laa}^  in:  1:183, 
Eugene  styles  himself  bishop  of  Clooard.  (77) 
Hence,  and  from  the  cifcuiostaace  ot  Ethru 
O'Miadachain  having  been  called  bishop  of  Ckmard, 
(78)  it  appears,  that  the  title,  bishop  qf  Mcath^ 
was  not  assumed  after  Idunan's  time,  until  it  was 
adopted  by  EugQne«  This  bishop  is  said  to  have 
appropriated  the  church  of  Skrine  in  Meath  to  the 
Cisteroian  abbey  of  St«  Mary  near  Dublin,  (70) 
He  was  succeeded  by  Simon  Rochfort^  ai|t  Engpli^* 
inaa„  imd  the  first  of  his  iiatioa  who>  pneaided  over 
that  see^  andv  who  deserved  togovern  it,  as  he  yAs 
i»»  excellent  ^d  attentive  prelkte^  (80)  Bb  removed 
the  see  from*  Clonafd  to  >^wu>wafi.  aeaiv  Tqsi,  vAere 
he«  fomid^i  in*  1-^06  a^  oonyent  of  Auguakin  Ctaons, 
and^  raided  ita  chfii^eh^  to  the  rank  qf  a/ oathedr^d  un- 
d^tibe-titleoft  St.  9^eter*aadiSti  Paul  (Sa).  Dur- 
k^*  kia  ittcumbency/  five  oC  the  o}d  epicopal  cburches 
of  tbe^piiteimlity  of  Meath,  v^  Trim,  Kelis,  Slane^ 
Skrine^  and  Diviaha|ighUn»  wareonly  h^adsof  raral 
d^aneriesi  governed  by  aiebpiiest^  in  the-  dieoese  of 
Meath.  («»>   Tlle^sees  of  Duleel^.AiMHtrocoaB^  and 
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Fot^ei  were  afeb  sWalTowetf  up  ita  this  diocese,  but  At 
wfiat  pvecise  tiinfes  I  atti'  not  able  to*  tell.  Thus  the 
^6ees6  of  Meath  cohtJainfe  a'  greater  ibtebfer  of  aii- 
cWt^ees  tJidii  arty  otfhW  iri' If elan^  tod;  sitice  that 
of  Cionulkidnbis  wa;s  united  to  it  m  later  times;  has 
sWaied  to  an  extraordinaiT*  ext^faii.  To  the  same 
year  1194  is  assignfed  the  fbundation,  by  ten 
(yDogherty,  df  i  Cistercian  holise  at  tolfothuir,  in 
the  now  county  6f.  Donegal,  which  wai?  afterwafdlsf 
uiiitSa  to  that  of  Arrhoe,  or  De  Saitiario.  (8S) 

(71)  Wdfe,  BisKoptat  Ardfert. 

(72)*  Ware,'  Anndl^  at' if.  WdS.ahU' Arittf.  cap.  26.  rft  Dmh  ; 
attd'  AithaaH^dT  Grai/  Alh^. 

(73)'  Wa»,  Aniiq.  ih\  At  K^enrtt/,  and  Archd^  at  f:dts  rind 
TulMa^h.  Harris  Has  (Monast,)  the  foundation  of  the  priory  of 
k^Hs^^in  about  118i3.  Diisi^a  iHist^e;  fbr,  as  Ware  states,  it 
ciccurr^  in  the  reign  df  Rrdiard'  II  wHfch  began  m  1 190.  (Com- 
pare wftH  JVirtf  121.  to  Chap,  xxx.) 

(74)' Ware,  Annals^  at  A\  1193. 

(75)  Ware,  Bishops  sH  Meath. 

(76)'  See  Chap^  xx'nr.  }-.  5.  and  xxv.  §,  6. 

(77)'  Harris,  Bishops  of  Meath  at  Eugene. 

<78)  See  Chap.  xxtx.  f,  6-  (79)  Harris,  ib. 

(80)  Wam^  Bishoprdt'  Meath.  He  says,  that  Simoti  itoch- 
fttfi  Was  cdnsecrated  afbout  1194;  but  Harris  states  in  his  addi- 
tSobi^  that' it  wi&  appear  from  his  Antiquities  probable,  that  he 
iMllr  si/Jt^Hded  tb  that  see  a  consid^kble  time  b^ore  sa]d3rear. 
I^aby-Ec^ene  must  have  died  much  sooner  than  is  supposed. 
PAnotfiMIn  Harris'  Antiquities^  viz.  tho^e*  which  he  alludes 
tl^#i7  tlulhg  relativte  to  these  pohits. 

(91)  Ware  and  Htois,  ih. 

(82)  TbiEr  appeals  fi^iit  Simon  Rodtfort's  consthtftions  passed' 
ri?!NeWtotW<  in  1216  (ap.  Wilkins,  ConciHoy  S^c.  Vol  1.  p.  547.) 
in  which,  after  a  preamble  stating,  that  it  had  been  decreed  in  the 
dl^fett^  of  E«&  that,  according  as  the  ChoreptsCopi  and  bishops 
of  smaller  sees  should  die,  archpriests  were  to  be  placed 'in'  their 
stead  to  be  appointed  by  the  diocesans,  and  as  presiding  over  rural 
deaneries,*  wie  read,  that  the  dmithetf  tff^Tirim,  &c.  which'  had 
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been  bishopft'  sees,  were  then  merely  heads  of  sudi  deaneries. 
Ledwich  (Antiq.  Sfc^  p.S9i!.ieqq.)  calls  Trim  Athunry^  because 
fonoodi  the  original  has  Aihrumia  fiom  the  Irish  Atk-Truim^  the 
fordof  Tniim  or  Trim.  This  sapient  Doctor  has  made  a  pretty 
hodge  podge  of  the  ancient  sees  of  Meath.  He  found  in  Harris* 
Bishops  (p.  138.)  that  there  are  twelve  rural  deaneries  in  the  pre- 
sent diocese  of  Meath,  and  thence  concluded,  that  they  had  all 
been  sees  of  at  least  chorepiscopi*  Some  of  them  indeed  had 
been  so,  and  even  of  r^ular  bishops ;  but  where  did  he  find  a 
bishop  or  ckorepiseopus  of  Ratoath,  MuUingar,  Ardnurchor,  or 
Ballyloughort,  places  now  reckoned  among  these  deaneries  ?  Is  it 
because  some  old  sees  had  been  reduced  to  rural  deaneries,  that 
therefore  every  present  deanery  must  have  been  a  bishop's  see  ? 
Now,  on  the  contrary,  some  places,  that  were  really  sees,  are  not 
counted  among  these  deaneries,  «uch  as,  ex.  c.  Dunshaughlin  and 
Ardbraccan.  With  equal  good  logic  he  has  made  out  twelve  or 
thirteen  old  sees  for  the  diocese  of  Dublin  (he  should  have  added 
Glendaloch)  as  if  every  one  of  its  now  deaneries  had  been  former- 
ly honoured  with  a  bishop  or  a  ckorepiseopus.  Now  among  the 
places,  which  he  reckons,  there  are  but  four  of  five  at  most,  in 
which  we  find  any  sort  of*  an  episcopal  see  at  any  time,  such  as 
Lusk,  Clondalkin,  Tallaght,  Swords,  and  Finglas.  But  who  has 
ever  heard  of  a  bishop  of  Bray,  Wicklow,  Arklow,  &c.  &c.  ?  Besides, 
Ledwich  might  have  learned  from  Harris,  fiL  p.  299.)  whom  he 
had  before  his  eyes,  that  the  number  of  deaneries  has  been 
changed  in  the  dioceses  of  Dublin  and  Glendaloch.  And,  if  he 
understood/ these  subjects,  or  attended  to  correct  reasoning,  he 
would  have  seen,  that  the  number  and  state  of  our  ancient  sees 
are  cot  to  be  judged  of  fix)m  the  present  divisicm  of  deaneides. 
Such  an  idea  never  occurred  to  Harris ;  but  the  Doctor  did  not 
care  what  he  thrust  into  his  &rtago,  whether  r^t  or  wrong,  pro- 
vided he  could  swell  the  book.  Amidst  aheap  of  «tuff  it  is  droll 
to  hear  him  preferring  himself  (p.  402.)  to  Ware,  Harris,  and 
Usher,  who,  he  says,  had  not  even  a  tolerable  ide^  of  our  original 
^iscopacy! 

(83)  Harris,  Monastic,  and  Archdall  at  HUfothuir.    Ware  has 
not  this  monastery. 

S.  X.  In  this  year  Donald  O'Brian,  king  of  North 
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Munster,  granted  to  Brictius,  bishop  of  "Limerick, 
and  his  successors,  and  to  the  clergy  of  St,  Mary*s 
of  Limerick,  in  free  and  perpetual  alms,  the  lands 
of  Mungram,  or  Mungret,  and  those  of  Ivamnach. 
(84)     This  was  the  last  year  of  that  good  and  brave 
prince,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Donough 
Carbrach  O^Brian.  (85)     Besides   other  monastic 
foundations,  of  which  we  have  seen  already,  Donald 
established  a  house  of  Canons  Regular  at  Clare,  alias 
called  i5r//7Wowy,  under  the  little  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  in  the  now  county  of  Clare ;    (86)  and 
another,   styled  a  priory,  for  said  order,    in  Inis-ne- 
gananagh  (the  island  of  Canons)  in  the  Shannon*, 
-and  comprized  in  the  same  county,  besides  a  nunnery, 
under  the  name  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  for  Au- 
gustin  canonesses  at  Kil-Oen  likewise  in  said  county, 
and  in  the  barony  of  Islands.  (87)     He  is  also  said 
to  have  founded  in  1 1 94  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  of  Corcumroe,  or  De  petra 
fertili^  in  that  county,  and  barony  of  Burren,  which, 
however,  some  attribute  to  his  son  Donough  and ' 
mark  at  A.  1 200.  (88)     In  the   city  of  Limerick 
he  had  formed,   about  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
English,  an  establishment,   under  the  name  of  St. 
Peter,  for  Black  nuns  of  the  order  of  St   Augustin. 
(89)     About  the  same  time  he  had  erected  a  cathe- 
dral in  Limerick,  which  was  dedicated  under  the 
title  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  which  he  af- 
terwards  richly  endowed,   although  there   was  one 
there  before,'  called   St.    Munchin's.    (90)     Thus 
Donald  added  to  his  many  foundations  the  erection 
of  two  cathhedrals,  viz.  this  one  of  Limerick,  and . 
that  of  Cashel.  (91)     He  was  also  a  great  beriefactor 
to  the  see  of  Killaloe,    (92)  where  it  is  said  that  he 
was  buried.     His  loss  was  severely  felt  by  his  sub- 
jects ;  for  soon  after  his  death  the  English  got  pos- 
session of  Limerick  and  other  parts  of  N.  Munster, 
where  they  committed   great  cruelties,  particularly 
ODf'the  family  of  Donald,  one  of  whosfe  sons.  Mur- 
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to^,  th^  dq^rive4  of  his  ^gl^  by  p^ttmg  o^^ 
ey^  and  anothjer  th^y  ^^Mpapi?^  ^ft«r  having 
dragged  him  out  of  ^  sanctuary.  But,  ivhfle  thu^ 
wreaking  their  vengeance  agaifist  the  meoaory  of 
Donaldf  they  were  checked  $nd  forced  to  fly  by 
Cathal  Crobhdearg  Q'Conor,  priace  of  Conn^aght ; 
and  Donald  Mac-Carthyof  De^o^ond  drove  them 
put  of  Limerick.  (93) 

(84)  Ware  and  Harris,  Biskops^at  MaUhem  OHeat^^  fJmhd, 
and  at  Brictius^  Limerich  The  deed  was  witnessed  by  Matthew 
b^eney,  archbishop,  &c.  and  Ruadri  O'Grada.  (See  Wfune, 
Antiq*  cap*  29.  at  Limerick, 

(85)  Ware,  Annals  at  A.  1194!. 

{S6)  Ware,  Antiq  cap.  26.  at  Clare.  It  is  odd,  that  Donald^ 
ehartor  for  this  foundation  is  dated  A.  1195,  (see  Arcb^all  at 
Clare  J  although  it  is  agreed,  that  he  died  in  1194.  This  must  have 
happened  in  consequence  a£  the  witnesses  not  having  assembled  tq 
si^  it  until  1195. 

(87)  Ware,  ib.  and  Archall  at  Inis-neganunagk  and  KiUOen. 

(88)  Ware,  ih.  Harris,  Monast.  and  ArchdaH  at  Cprcurnroe* 

(89)  Ware,  ib.  at  Limerick. 

(90)  See  Ware,  Antiq.  cap.  29|.  at  Limerick^  and  Hairia,  JBf' 
shops,  p.  501. 

(91)  See  Chap,  x^^ix.  §.  $.  . 

(92)  Ware,  Antiq.  cap.  99*  at  KilU^e,  and  Biishi^s  of  KiMaloe 
at  Consta^tine  O' Brian. 

(93)  See  Ware,  Annal?,  at  4.  1194^  aod  1195.  Leianc),  Hist,, 
of  Ireland,  Book  1.  ch.  5.  and  Ferrar,  fUstory  of  J^ivferiQk 
part  1 .  ch,  2. 

§.  XI.  Maeliosa^  wbp  had  be^n  raised  to  thq  ^ee  ctf 
Clodaier  in  1191,  held  it  for  only  about  four  y^ay^  j 
for  pe  died  in  119^.  He  gfive  up,  ^o  Jptn  CtinvQj 
archbisl^on  of  D^blin^  a^d  hi$  suqcesjsqrs,  his  pl^^inoi  to 
the  chi^rch  of  AH  Saints  ne^x  Dublin,  reserving  it, 
boweveri  to  himself  during  his  life,  to  be  held  c^ 
the  $£^id  archbishop  and  of  the  church  of  the  H^y 
Trinity^  or  Christ-church.  (94)     He  ly^i  succpe^fA 


by  TigerMoh  Miic«<jriHii^RowM,  an  Aofttstm  Ga^^ 
non.  In  the  same  year  diMl  Floiirotiii^,  btihtp  df 
Elphin,  who  was  son  of  one  Riagan  of  the  family  of 
MalnuuMid^,  which  was  desceMtd  fttm  kitag;i  of 
Comuuigfat.  (96)  He  had  been  a  Ctslerraih  nitok, 
and  for,aotxie  tittie  abbot  of  Boyle.  96)  Hit  nbxt 
successor  seems  to  have  been  Ardgull  O'Conor  of 
the  royal  house  of  that  name.  The  death  of  Nehe<>- 
miasy  bishop  of  Kildare^  m^y  be  misigned  lo  this 
year ;  whereas  he  was  promoted  to  that  sen^  in  II 77, 
and  is  said  to  have  governed  it  aboi\t  eighteen  ye^tis. 
(97)  Who  was  bis  immedtele  siioe^sser  I  »ni  nel 
able  to  discover.  ConsitMtine  O'Biiaiii  bisbc^  tsi 
Killaloe,  who  bad  assisted  at  the  third  eouneil  of 
Latemni  mast  have  died  before  1 1 9^$  for  in  said 
year  we  jBnd  Dermod  O' Coning  bisln^  thefey  whti 
was  deprived  of  tise  see  a»i  driven  ont  of  it  by 
Maiehew  (^H<meyy  arehbisbopof  Cashe)^  the  Pipe's 
I^te^  for  what  reason  is  not  reeorded.  Dermid 
^9d  of  grief  in  the  some  year,  and  was  siieeeeded 
by  Charles  O'Heney,  (probably  the  same  as  C<ff^ 
neiim^  or  Conor  OHeney)  in  er  abmit  wh<)S6  tlA^ie 
the  i^e  of  Reeerea  was  uiiited  to  that  &£  KiUaJ^e^ 
and  the  see  of  Iniscathv  to  that  of  Limerick,  while 
its  possessions  were  divided  between  the  Se^it  of 
Limeriek,  Kiilaloe^  md  Aidfert.  (96)  TH  Hum 
nery  of  Angastin  canonesses  of  St<  Brigid's  ctf* 
Odra  or  Odder  in  the  now  county  of  Meetb,  and 
baroi^  of  Skrine,  had  it&  possessiotis  o^nftfiKted  in 
this  yew  by  Pepe  Celestin  Uh  (9^)  At  the  seme 
iAme  be  confirmed  also  those  «^  the  nminery  of  the 
seme  erder  of  Str  Mary'e  of  Clenard^  whieh  bad 
been  endewed  kng  before^  probably  by  the  O'Ml^ 
laghlins;  (100)  and  likewise  those  of  Siv  Mary's 
nunnery  of  the  same  order  at  Termon-Fechin  in 
«he^  ttdw  eownty  of  Lofflh^  (^Ol)  T^said  yeai*  is 
as^ned  the  detfth  6f  &tfe  DoMld  O^Find/  whe^  h 
ealted  comerba  of  Chnfert-Brekain  or  Brmdm ; 
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but  it  is  uncertain,   whether  he  was  bishop  or  only 
abbot  of  Clonfert.  (102) 

(94s)  Ware,  Bishops  at  Oogken  It  appesan,  that  satddmrcfa 
and  the  priory  annexed  tait  had  beoi  placed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  one  of  Maeliofia's  predecessoRs^  £dan  O'KiUedy.  (See 
Vh4^.  xxvni.  §t  10) 

(95)  jiJ.  SS.  p.  158. 

(96)  Ware,  Bishops  of  ^phin  at  Florence  ffMtdron^ 

(97)  See  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  Kiidare, 

(98)  The  same,^  ib.  at  KiUdoe.  Ware  says,  that  Iniscati^ 
was  united,  as  well  as  Roserea,  to  Killaloe ;  but  Harris  has  cor* 
lected  his  text  in  the  manner  stated  sSoo^e. 

(99)  Ware,  Antiq.  cap.  26.  at  Meath^  and  Archdall  at  Odder. 
Alemand  and  after  him  AnchdaU  day,  that  this  nunneiy  was 
founded  by  the  Bamwall  &mily.  I  am  sure  that  Alemand  had  na 
authority  for  this  asserticHi ;  for  it.  is  certain,  that  the  Bamwalls 
were  not  settled  in  Meath  until  a  very  long  time  after  that  period 
He  was  fond  c^  complimenting  distinguished  Irish  families  with 
the  honour  of  making  them  founders  of  reli^ous  houses  merely 
on  OHijecture. 

(100)  Ware,  ib.  and  Archdall  at  Chnard.  See  Celestin's 
Bull,  dated  26  February,  A.  1195,  in  Monast.  AngL  Vol.  % 
p.  104<3. 

(101)  Ware,  ib.  at  Louth^  and  Archdall  at  Terfeckan.^  If  we 
are  to  believe  Alemand,  this  nunneiy  had  been  founded  by  a 
M'Mahon.  Ware  does  not  saj  so,  although  Archdall  in  his 
eardess  manner  refers  to  him  for  it. 

(102)  Ware,  Bishops  at  Clonfert.  The  title  comorba  means,  as 
I  have  often  remarked,  successor.  But  it  is  more  prob^e,  that 
St.  Brendan  was  not  a  bishc^,  (see  Chap,  x.  §,  7*)  and  accord- 
ingly, unless  scHne  particular  reasons  appear  to  the  contrary,  the 
denomination,  Comorba  of  Brendan^  indicates  rather  an  abbot 
than  a  bishop. 

§•  XII*  In  1196  died  Maurice  (Murchertach), 
bishop  of  Ross,  fie  had  succeeded  Benedict,  who 
was  bishop  there  in  117^9  and  who  seems  to  have 
died  about  1 1 90.  ( 103)    Maurice's  immediate  sue* 
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cessor  was  Daniel,  a  secular  priest,  who  was  conse- 
crated at  Rome  about  the  year  1197  by  the  bishop 
of  Albano,  in  virtue  of  an  order  of  Celestin  III, 
whom  he  had  imposed  upon  by  means  of  forged  let- 
ters in  the  name  of  several  Irish  bishops,  as  if  they 
attested  his  having  been  duly  elected.  In  opposition 
to  this  fraud  Florence  a  monk,  and  another  monk, 
whose  name  is  marked  only  by  the  initial  letter  £,* 
went  to  Rome,  where  each  of  them  alleged,  that 
himself,  not  Daniel,  was  the  person  elected  to  the 
see  of  Ross,  and  Florence  exposed  the  tricks  and 
knavery  of  Daniel.  On  being  thus  informed,  the 
Pope  commissioned  Matthew  O'Heney  of  Cashel, 
his  legate,  and  Charles  O'Heney  of  Killaloe,  to  in- 
quire into  the  pretensions  of  the  various  candidates, 
and  directed  them,  in  case  of  th^ir  finding  Daniel 
canonically  elected,  to  establish  him  in  the  possession 
of  the  see  ;  but,  if  otherwise,  then  to  examine  the 
question  between  Florence  and  E.  whichever  of 
whom  could  prove  the  truth  of  his  claim  should  be 
consecrated  by  the  archbishop  of  Cashel.     Those 

? relates,  having  received  this  commission,  cited 
)aniel  three  times  to  appear  before  them  ;  but  he 
declined  to  do  so,  and  accordingly  was  pronounced 
contumacious.  They  next  inquired  into  the  claims 
of  Florence  and  E  ;  upon  which  it  appeared  from 
the  concurrent  testimonies  of-  the  clergy  and  people 
of'  Ross,  of  the  king  of  Cork  (Desmond),  and  of 
the  bishops  of  the  province,  that  Florence  had  been 
canonically  elected,  and  E  not  as  much  as  put  in  elec- 
tion ;  and  consequently  thev  confirmed  Florence  in 
virtue  of  the  apostolic  authority.  Meanwhile  Ce- 
lestine  III.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Innocent 
III.  (104)  Daniel,  availing  himself  of  this  circum- 
stance, went  again  to  Rome,  and  by  means  of  cer- 
tain false  and  roundabout  statements,  in  which  he 
implicated  the  king  and  bishop  of  Cork,  and  like- 
wise Florence,  deceived  the  new  Pope  as  he  had  the 
former,  insomuch  that  Innocent  sent  peremptory 
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orders^  that  Daniel  should  be  put  in  possession  of 
the  see»  and  that  the  king  of  Cfork  should  be  admo- 
msbed  not  to  oppose  him.  Florence  now  found  it 
necessary  to  r^air  to  Rome,  and  laid  before  the 
Vope  a  true  account  of  the  proceedings  of  .the  pre- 
lates of  Cashel  and  Killaloe  on  the  commission  before 
mentioned.  The  Pope,  apprehensire  of  being  cir- 
cumvented by  foiled  letters,  as  his  predecessor  had 
been,  romanded  ^orence  to  the  said  prelates  with  a 
mandate  to  cite  Daniel,  if  in  Ireland,  and  to  pro- 
ceed canonically  in  the  cause.  But  if  he  were  not 
in  Ireland  that  they  should,  allowing  him  a  year, 
reckoned  from  the  time  of  his  departure  for  Rome, 
compait  in  the  mean  time  the  administration  of  the 
see  of  Ross  to  Florence,  who,  on  Daniel's  not  re- 
turning, should  be  consecrated  at  the  end  of  said 
year }  and  in  case  Daniel  were  in  Ireland,  and  should 
refuse  to  appear  on  a  citation  within  three  months, 
that  Florence  should  be  consecrated  without  delay* 
The  Pope  set  aside  all  power  of  appeal  in  this  cause, 
lest  the  church  of  Ross,  which  had  been  vacant 
near  three  years,  should  continue  kmger  without  a 
pastor.  (105)  Florence,  on  bis  return  to  Ireland, 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  that  see  by  the  archbishop 
of  Casbel,  and  thus  the  matter  ended.  (106) 

(103)  Ware>  ib.  at  Roas.  He  sftys»  that  Benedict  held  the  see 
fyr  about  18  years  afttr  1172. 

(104)  Celestia  died  on  the  8th  of  Jaauary  J.  U9St  and  on  the 
oame  day  Innocent  was  elected  Pope. 

(105)  There  i&  a  full  account  of  the  whole  tcaosacdon  in  a 
letter  of  Innocent  III.  to  the  archbiiBhopft  of  Anaaf^  and  Cashel 
and  the  bishop  of  Killaloe,  (ep.  564.  in  Baloee's  editioa  o£  Us 
EpistiG^  LUk  1.)  dated  aft  Fen^gia  the  17th  of  September,  fn>- 
Jl^^hly  of  the  year  1198,  reckoning  the  almost  three,  j^eara,.  men- 
tioned by  him,  from  the  death  of  Maurice  ia  1196.  I  have 
abiidged  this  account ;  but  whoever  wishes;  lo  sea  uKwe  of  it  may 
Goasult  Hanis»  Bidivps  of  lUtu  at  JDankL 

C106)  Ware  9(A  Hmk,  JBkhos&  a^  Rw.. 


\ 
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%.  xmu  Re^iiajd  0'FIanua»  bishop  of  £«iy, 
4ied  in  1 197*    He  is  wpposed  to  huve  been  in  tbdt 
see  at  the  tine  of   its  C9tkedx9l  beiog  deiatrayed 
by  fire,  that  is,  as  ia  said,  in  tbie  year  1102.  (1 07) 
I  find  no  account  of  who  ^vas  his  immediate  sufiecssor. 
In  this  year  John  Cumin,  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
was  much  harrassed  by  Hamo  de  ValcHitis,  alias  de 
Valois,  who  being  appointed  Justiciary  or  deputy 
under  John,  earl  of  Morton,  and  finding  the  Eng. 
lish  goviernment  much  distressed  in  Ireland,  com- 
menced his  career  with  the  invasion  of  ecclesiastical 
property.     He  seized  on  several  lands  belonging  to 
the  see  of  Dubliu,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  the  archbishop,  who,  as  all  his  efforts  to  resist 
oppression  were  fruitless,  removed  from  the  cathe* 
di»l  the  books,  chalices,  ioiages,  &p.  and  got  th^ 
crucifixes  crowned  with  thorns  apd  stretched  pros* 
tnite  on  the  ground.     He  excommunicated  those^ 
who   had  injui^d  him  and  his  church,  laid  an  inter- 
,dict  on  the  diocese,  and  leaving  Ireland  repaired  to 
king  Richard  and  to  the  prince  John,  from  neither 
of   whom   did    he   meet    with  any  redress.    (108) 
About  the  same  time  the  see  of  Leighlin  being  va- 
csmt,  John  a  Cistercian  monk,   and  abbot  of  the 
i^onastery   De  Rosea  valie^    alias  Monasterevan, 
was  elected  by  the  Chapter  and  confirmed  by  Mat- 
thew  Q'Heney,  archbishop  of  Ca^el,  as  apostolic 
legate,  the  archbishtLrp  of  Dublin  being  th^n  eithei:« 
in  England  or  Normandy.     But  Hamo  de  Yalonii^ 
Q|)pqsed  the  coiaseoration  of  John,  and  took  po^fpession 
dt  the  temporalities  of  tl^  church  of  Leighlin  and 
of  the  property  of  the  Canons.     In  consequence  of 
these   violent  proceedings   Matthew  O'Heney  was 
loth  to  consecrate    John,    who    aceording)y  went 
to  Rome  and  was  well  received  by  Innocent  III., 
wko  oonsecrated  him  himself,  and  gave  him  a  letter 
du^ected  to  the  Chapter,  elergy,  and  people  of  the 
town  and  diocese  of  Leighlin,  i^  whien,  after  men^ 
tioning  his  having  received  letters  from  them,  and 
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from  the  archbishops  of  Armagh  and  Cashel,  and 
the  bishops  of  Ossory  and  Kildare,  and  touching^ 
upon  other  circumstances  connected  with  the  elec« 
tion,  &c.  he  tells  them,  that  he  has  consecrated  John, 
and  that  he  now  sends  him  back  to  his  church, 
ordering  them  to  obey  him.  (109)  At  the  same 
time  he  wrote  a  very  sharp  letter  to  John,  earl  of 
Morton,  in  which  he  complains  of  the  unjust  and 
outrageous  conduct  of  his  deputy  Hamo^  and  of  John 
himself  having  detained  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  in 
Normandy,  and  admonishes  him  not  to  prevent  the 
bishop  John,  whom  he  hin\self  had  consecrated,  from 
administering  the  see  of  Leighliu,  and  to  take  care 
that  he  be  not  molested  by  any  other  person*  He 
desires  him  to  make  Hamo  refund  to  the  churcli  and 
Canons  of  Leighlin  what  he  had  taken  from  them, 
and  threatens  him,  in  case  of  non-compliance,  with 
disappoi{Lting  him  as  to  certain  hopes  of  his,  perhaps 
those,  which  John  entertained  of  being  declared 
king  of  Ireland.  (110)  These  letters  must  have  been 
written  in  1 1 98,  the  first  year  of  Innocent's  ponti- 
ficate, being  dated  in  September,  (111)  while  John 
was  only  earl  of  Morton,  and  consequently  prior  to 
his  having  been  crowned  king  of  England  on  the 
26th  of  May  A-  D.  1199.  Meanwhile  Hamo, 
having  plundered  not  only  the  church,  but  likewise 
the  laity,  whereby  he  became  very  rich,  was  recalled 
in  1198,  and  Meiler  Fitzhenry  substituted  in  his 
place.  (112)  Some  time  after,  in  compensation  for 
the  injuries  he  had  done  to  the  see  of  Dublin,  he 
made  a  grant  of  20  plough-lands  to  the  archbishop, 
John  Cumin,  and  to  his  successors.  (US) 

(107)  The  same,  ib.  at  Endy.  Ware  does  not  m«rk  tliis  fiae 
at  A.  1192>  but  Harris  does. 

(108)  Hoveden  at  A.  1197,  p.  77S.  Ber.  Angl.  Scriptoresy 
Frankfort  A.  1601.  Ware,  Annab  at  J.  1197,  and  Leland,, 
HisU  Sfc.  B.  J,  ch.  5, 
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(109)  This  letter  h  No.  S66  in  Lib.  I.  of  the  Eputolae,  ed. 
by  Baliue.    It  is  dated  from  Perugia'  2l8t  September. 
(HO)  This  letter  is  No.  367,  id.  dated  18th  September. 

(111)  This  is  the  month  of  the  date  also  of  the  letter  concern- 
ing the  affiur  of  Ross,  and  they  are  likewise  addressed  from  Pe- 
nigi^y  whereby  is  confirmed  what  I  have  observed  (above  iVb^. 
105)  as  to  that  letter  having  been  written  in  1 198. 

(112)  See  Ware,  Annals  bX  Ai  1198,  and  Leland,  B.  1.  ch.  6. 

(113)  Ware  and  Hanis,  Bishops  at  John  Cumin. 

§•  XIV.  Cornelius  Mac-dermot,  king  or  prince 
of  Moylurg,  who  had  taken  the  Cistercian  habit  in 
the  abbey  of  Boyle,  died  there  in  1 197  ;  and  to  the 
same  year  is  assigned  the  death  of  Flahertach 
O'Maldory,  prince  of  Tirconnel.  (114)  The  fol- 
lowing year  is  remarkable  for  the  death  of  the  last 
king  of  all  Ireland,  Roderic  O' Conor,  who  departed 
this  life  in  the  monatery  of  Cong,  where  he  had 
spent  several  of  his  last  years.  (115)  After  his 
death  terrible  dissensions  and  wars  occurred  between 
Cathal  Crobhdearg  O'Conor  and  Cathal  Carrach 
O' Conor,  each  assuming  the  title  of  king  of  Con-t 
naught ;  but  it  is  not  my  province  to  enter  into  a 
history  of  these  bloody  and  unhappy  contests.  In 
said  year  1198  a  bishop  of  Raphoe,  whose  name  is 
not  known,  resigned  his  see,  and  another  was  chosen 
in  his  stead ;  but  this  resignation  was  disapproved  of 
by  Innocent  III.  who  in  a  letter  to  the  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  dated  from  Rome  May  IS,  says  that  as 
«ud  rTsignation  was  irregular,  he  had  alre^y  directed 
him  to  compel  the  bishop  to  resume  his  pastoral 
functions,  in  which  case  should  he  voluntarily  resign 
the  Sjee  into  the  hands  of  the  archbishop,  then  the 
clergy  of  that  church  should  bring  the  new  bishop 
to  election  according  to  the  canons,  and  the  arch- 
bishop might  confirm  and  consecrate  him.  (116) 
At  this  time  Donogh  O'Beoda  was  bishop  of  Kil- 
lak,  at  whose  request  the  same  Pope,  by  a  decree  of 
the  SOth  of  March,  same  year,  confirmed  the  anci* 
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dettt  pdssfessidnrf  of  Ks  sete".  (ri7)  1*  tl99  died 
Richard  I.  iing^  Of  En^trnd",  itid  was  siibce^di^  By 
his  brotfier  Johri,  earf  of  Morton,  stylled  Lord  of 
Iretand.  Ili6  Cisteitiarf  afibe]^  of  St,  llllary  of 
Cbitte^ei*,  dUa^  Comber  (^  Cumber,  in  the  lio*^^ 
tfoiinty  of  Dowfi;  attd  barony  of  C^rief^h;  was 
founded  in  this  yfear  by  BHSiF  CatSia  Diirt*,  ancestor 
of  fli6  O'Neils  of  Clandeboys,  who  supplied  it  with 
monks  from  Alba  Landa  iti' CaiWatrthenshire.  (118) 
At  said  year  is  marked  the  death  of  a  holy  man, 
Maurice  O'Baodain,  m  the  island  of  Hy,  (119) 
of  whose  monastery  he  w^  apparently  a  member. 
Angustin,  the  bishop  of  Wateiford,  who  hftd  been  no* 
minatied  by  £[enry  II.  and  had  assisted  al  the  Lateraoi 
council  in  1  l^/^t  must  have  died  about  these  times ; 
fbr  we  fitld  that  see  in  the  possession  of  one  Robert 
in  the  year  1200.  (120) 

(114)  Ware,  Anriah  at  A.  1197.    (115)  Ware,  «6.  at  A.  1198, 

(116)  Thi»'  lett^  is  No.  177»  Lib,  1.  of  ttieateve  mendoiied 
cc^eetien;  Ware  apposes,  (Bishops  at  Ruphoe)  that  it  was 
ivtitteti  in  1198. 

(117)  Ware  and  Harris,  ih,  at  Kiaala. 

(118)  Ware,  Annals  at  A.  1199.  BAdAntiq.  cap.W  at  Dtmm. 
IRao  Archdall  at  Cumber,  who  most  8trai%dij  placeB  Cumber 
three  mites  S.  W.  of  Strftugfiird,'  wfafle  on  the  contrary  it  ties 
TtAnf  nlHes  W  the  nmrth  of  that  town.  Aletnand  *  in  his  oonjec* 
tiif^  ssiA  impatineAt  mamcr  attributes  the  foundatiDn  of  this 
abhey  to  the  famfly  of  ^  Wliites* 

(H9)  Tr.  Th.p.m\t, 

(120);  Wos^  and  nmisi  Bi^ps  al  Waierfbrd. 

§«'  XV.  To  saifi  year  l@dO  is  aaiignedtfae  founda* 
tlon  of  two  Giitei^iMi  ttooasteries'by  Dondgh'Garw 
tit^ii^  O' Brian)  the  soctesaor  <^  Bonald  king^  of 
North  Muilstet^.  One  was  that  of  Kilcoiil  or  K^ 
c<56ley  in  the  now  county  of  Tipperary^  and  barony 
<ff  St^arda  and  Compsy^  It  was  otherwise  caU^ 
the  abln^  of  the  Kesstd  Virgin  Mary  Be  (»wcampbi 
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flfid  vrwt  a  dbngbtev  of  the  mcnaskory  4^  lecipmit  or 
topomt^  diat  i%  it  recwtd  ila  fii8t  moiihi  firom 
thoL  estabissInnenL  { 121)  The  odipiRaa  the  abbej 
of  Cosonuise,  ii^  kowcrvvx^  k  bod  not  been  already 
fimncbd  liy^  his  iither  DbtiaU.  (1«8>  The  Cister* 
ciaa  abbejr  o€  the  Blened  Virgin  Miur]r  of  Tioiemy 
or  JDe  rol9»  m  the  now  conntyef  Wexlbnl^  and 
binroiqr  of  SKheltrame^  was  fminded.  iiD  thia  year  bgr 
Wiiiiam  Mareachal  the  eidsc,  cacl  o£  Fbmbroke,.  la 
oonsequence  of  &  vow^  whibfa,  wh«itin  greaitfianger 
al^  aea»  he  bad  asade'  o£  meeting  ai  monfcteiry  m  the 
pkaei.  wbenehe'  might  first  acmw  kit  safety.  This 
mppened  to  be  neEur  fiennoTV^  bay,,  where  Tintem  is 
situaied.  He*  endbwed  ity  and  siij^ied.  it  with  monks 
jfbottiJ  Tint^m.  in  Ifonmonth^ce,.  owr  whom.  John 
Torrel  was*  placed  aa.  firsfc  abbot*.  (123)  Another 
CSat^cian  monaater^r,  likewiaeiofitfae  Blessed: Virgin^ 
wa»  eateblished  in  said  yaear  at  Kilbe^^u  in  West» 
neatb,  and  supplied  with)  monks  from  Melli&nfe 
It  was  called  Dejlumine  Dei  by.  allusion^.  I  suppose^ 
to  the  river  Brosna,  near  which  that  town  is  situated. 
^  hA4i!j^  Aibout  the  same  time:  the  mt^nificent  monas- 
t)uy  of  Athassel,.  near  the:  Sliic,.  three  mile»-  from 
€!aafael^  was.  fbund^  in  honouc  of  St.  Edmund, 
Imag^  and  mmt^.  by  William  Fitt&^Addlm  d6  Bui^o^ 
feirCaiioiia^  Regukcof  Stb  Augnstin.  The  founder 
wtts^bunedttheve  in  1:204',  as  wece:  in- later  times  some 
^  hta^  poatentf^.-  (1 20)  Ini  am  about  the.  same) ytsist 
laoih  Theobald:  Wdter;.  Butlenof  Ireland,  founded 
andiendowedia  priory  at  Nenagh^  likewise  for  Canons 
Regular,  with:  an  hospital  annexed^  where  they 
were  to  attend  the  sick,  that  sen^d  God.  th^e;  As 
it-waa  dedicated'  in  the  name  of  St.  Jofani  it  was 
comtnonly  callfed  Heach^on  or  the  house  of  John^ 
(1^^)  Tne  priory  of  St»  Mary  of  Tristemagh  in 
WMHneatH,  barmny  of  Moygoish^  WMi  estdbliah»i 
and^  endowed;  foirporscma  off  thesame  oordw  dbout 
this  time  by  Gec^Sfiy  de  Gonstamttne.  (<1 27)  To 
theee^  timea^  wr  might,  aooording  to^  one^  acoount, 
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assign  the  foundation  of  the  priory  of  Aroasian 
Canons  at  Rathkeale  in  the  now  county  of  Limerick, 
tinder  the  invocation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary ; 
but  it  appears  more  probaUe,  that  it  did  not  exist 
until  after  the  year  ISOO,  (128)  In  like  manner  the 
Cistercian  abbey  of  Woney  or  Wetheny,  alias 
Abington,  in  said  county,  i^ich  some  have  affixed 
to  the  latter  end  of  the  1 2tk  century,  was  in  all  ap- 
pearance not  founded  until  1205,  the  year  prior  to 
the  death'  of  its  founder  Theobald  Fitz- Walter, 
Butler  of  Ireland,  who  was  interred  there  in  1 206. 
(^1^)  Thus  the  house  of  Gilbertin  Canons  at  Bal- 
timore, near  Lough  Seudy  in  Westmeath,  has  been 
assigned  to  the  12th  century,  although  it  was  not 
founded  until  the  year  1218.  (1  SO).  /The  monastery 
of  Kilkenny  West,  in  the  same  county,  for  Cruci- 
feri,  likewise  a  branch  of  the  Canons  Regular  of  St. 
-Augustin,  which  could  not  have  been  founded  until 
some  time  in  the  ISth  century,  has  been  marked  as 
belonging  to  the  1 2th  ( 13 1 ), 

(121)  Ware,  Antiq.  cap.  ^6.  at  Tipperary,  Harris,  Manast, 
at  Cistercians.  Archdall  at  Kilcoch/.  In  the  Monast.  Angl.  (  VoL 
2.  p.  1029.)  there  is  a  deed  of  king  Henry  III.  confirming  the 
grant  made  to  this  abbey,  there  called  KyUeconU^  by  Donald 
O'Brian.  Instead  of  Donald  must  be  read  Donogh\  for,  as 
Ware  observes,  according  to  the  book  of  the  statutes  of  the 
Irish  Cistercians  it  was  founded  in  1200,  six  years  aiier  Donald's 
death.  He  mentions  the  Register  of  Richmond,  which  brii^  it 
down  to  1209.  This  would  not  prevent  its  having  been  founded 
by  Donogh;  but  in  alU  probability  the  true  date  is  1200. 

(122)  See  above  $.  10. 

(123)  Ware,  ih.  at  Wexford,  and  Annals  at  A.  120a  See 
also  Archdall  at  Tintern^  and  Monast.  Angl.  Vol.  2.  p.  1032. 

(124)  Ware,  ib,  at  Westmeath.  Harris,  Monast.  at  Cistern 
dans  J  and  Archdall  at  Kilbeggan.  Alemand  in  his  conjectural 
way  attributes  this  foundation  to  the  Daltons ;  but  Ware,  ii^nitely 
better  authority,  says  nothing  of  the  founder. 

(125)  See  Ware,  ib,  dt  Tipperan/,  and  Archdall  at  Athaud. 
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(126)  Ware,  t6. 

(127)  Ware^  ib.  at  WestmeaA^  and  Archdall  at  Tristemagh. 
Tke  deed  fyr  this  foundation,  witnessed  by  Simon  (Rochfort) 
bishop  of  Meath,  may  be  seen  in  Monastic*   AngL  Vol,  2.  p. 

(128)  Hairis  (Mmtut.)  niaiks  it  at  about  1200 ;  but  neither 
Ware  nor  Archdall  mentions  the  time  of  its  foundation.  It  ex- 
isted, however,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  IStli  century.  Were  we 
to  believe  Aiemand,  its  founder  w^s  mie  Harvey. 

(129)  See  Ware,  Antiq.  cap.  26.  at  Limerick^  and  Archil  at 
4bi»gton.  The  charter  of  foundation  and  endowm^t  k  in  Mo- 
ntuHc^  AngL  Vol.  3.  p.  10d4*,  madced  about  A.  1205.  , 

(ISO)  Ware  (ib*  at  Westmeaih)  has  this  raonasteiy,  but  doe^ 
not  DoeBtion  the  time  of  its  foundation.  Harris,  who  is  often  very 
koae  in  hi»  dates,  places  it  fMonast.  at  Praemanstre  Canons  J  in 
die  12th  oentury.  Now,  as  Archdall  observes  (at  BaUimoreJt  it 
was  notfoimded  until  121 8. 

(131)  Harris,  Monast.  at  Cruciferi.  Ware  fhc.  cU.)  touches 
on  this  monasteiy  without  telling  us  when  founded,  or  who  was 
the  founder.  £^t  Archdall  (at  Kilkenny  West)  shows,  that  it 
was  founded  by  Thomas  Dillon*  a  priest,  and  grandson  of  Sir 
Thomafl  Dillon.  As  Sir  Thomas  did  not  come  to  Ireland  until 
1185,  and  was  then  very  young,  it  foUowS;  that  hki  grandson  was 
not  a  priest,  nor  a  founder  of  a  religious  house  until  many  years 
a0er  1200.  (See  Lodge's  Peerage  at  Visct.  Dillon  J  Alemand 
altiibutes  this  foundation  to  the  Tyrrel  family,  and  why  ?  Because 
there  wese  Tyrrds  in  that  country. 

§.  XVI.  There  were  several  other  religious  esta- 
blishments fotmed  about  the  end  of  the  1 2th  century; 
but  I  do  not  find  the  precise  years  of  their  founda- 
tions. The  priory  of  St.  John  Baptist  near  Kells^^ 
for  the  same  order  of  Cruciferi,  v^as  founded  hf 
Walter  de  Lacy.  ( 132)  This  order  had  a  priory, 
called  of  $t*  Leonard,  with  an  hospital  annexed  to 
it,  near  Dundalk,  which  had  been  founded  towards 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  11.  by  Bertram  de 
Verdon,  lord  of  that  place.  ( 133)     Two  Braedictine 
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priories,  one  near  Cork,  and  the  other  near  Water- 
ford,  both  under  the  name  of  St.  Johu.  tkb  Evan- 
gelist,  were  foimded  by  prince  John,  iirhile  only 
earl  of  Morton,  consequently  in  the  .12tb  century, 
and  made  cells  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  ia  iBath.   (134).    The  Benedictine  nunnery 
of  Kilc»reunata,  aliaSf   of  the  Castle  wood,i  in  the 
BOW  county   of  Galway,    ivas  founded:  by  Cathal 
Crobhdearg  O'Conor about.  1200.     Afierwards^were 
annexed,  to.  U  the  cells  of  Inchmeal  ia*  Mayo,  and 
Ardcarn.  in  Kosscommoa.  :(I35)  .  Sh  Miuy a  nun- 
nery of  Grany,  in  the  now  county  of  Kildare,^for 
Augustin  canonesses  was  .founded,  adbout  the ^iSapie 
time  by  Walter  de  Riddlesford  ;  (1S6)  and  nearly 
at  the  same  time  Robert  sonof  Bidbard^'loird  <rf* 
Norrdgfa,  founded  that  of  St.  Mary  of*  Tdmolinl  in 
said   county  (barony  of  Narragh  said  iRhxkm)  for 
Augustin  nuns,    following  the  .  Aroasiah  >  itile,  in 
which  he  placed  a. daughter  of  bis.  (137)     Another 
nunnery  of  A ugusjkin. canonesses  is  mentioned  as 
having  existed  at  this  period  in  Killeigb,  aonee  ce- 
lebrated place  in  the  now  King's  county  (barony  of 
Geashill).  (1S8)     The  house  of  Canons  Regular  of 
Kilrush  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  three  miles  and 
a  half  west  of  old  KiicuUen,  a  cell  tothe  priory:  of 
Carthmel  in  Xiancashire,  was  founded  by  Wfil4m 
Mareschal  earl  of  Pembroke,  but  whether  in  the 
late  part  of  the  12th,  or  the  early  one  of  the  I3th  cen- 
tury, I  am  not  able  to  determine.  (199)     A  priory  of 
the  same  order  is  said  to  have  been  founded  iieiar  ;t^aa$ 
by  a  ba>o(D  of  Naas  in  the   12ih  centoyy.    (140) 
Whether. the  similar  priory  of  Selsker,  ta9td  of  Sts. 
Peter  and  Paul,  near  Wexford,  of  which  the  Roches 
w^re  at  leak,  patrons,  existed  in  thiise  tinges  is  un- 
certain.    But  if.  It  be  true,  as  mmia  shj,  that  it  was 
founded  by  the  Danes,  it  must  hsAra  b^n  long  prior 
to  the  end  of  said  century,  (141)     'Hie  i^litary.  re- 
ligious orders,  which  had  iu>  esteblishtnentes  in  Inland 
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until  Ae  arrival  of  the  Engtish,  obtained  many  after- 
wards. tVtf  have  already  seen  of  that  of  Kilmain^ 
ham  by  iStrongbow.  n42)  At  Clontarf  there  was 
a  commandery,  callea  of  St,  Comgall,  for  Knights 
Templarsj  since  the  reign  of  Henry  IL  (143)  One 
fdr  Knights  Hospitalers  was  founded  at  Wexford 
under  the  names  of  St;  Johii  and  St.  Bridged  by 
William  Mareschal,  earl  of  Pembroke  ;  but  whether 
before  or  after  the  commericement  of  the  iSth  cen- 
tury I  cannot  clearly  discover.  (144)  .Another 
fbr  the  same  order  was  founded  by  Walter  de  Lacy 
during  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  consequently  in  the 
l2th  century;  at  Kilmainham-beg  near  Nobber  in  the 
now  county  of  Meath.  (145)  The  one  for  the  same 
order  at  the  place  now  called  Castle-buy  in  the  Ardes, 
courity  of  Down,  could  hot  have  been  founded  until 
the  1  Sth  century ;  for  its  founder  was  Hugh  de  Lacy, 
earl  of  Ulster,  *  who  was  riot  until  then  distinguished 
by  that  title.  (146)  A  commandery  for  Knights 
Templars  was  established  by  Matilda  de  Lacy  at 
KHsaran  in  the  now  county  of  Louth,  barony  of 
Ardee,  and,  althougli  I  think  it  could  not  have  been 
so  early,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  1 2th 
century.  (147)  There  were  three  similar  comman^ 
deries  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  Kilbarry  within 
the  Liberties  of  the  city'  of  Waterford,  Killure  two 
miles  east  of  said  city,  and  Crook  in  the  barony  of 
Gualtiere;  the  two  former  are  assigned  to  tne  12th 
century,  and  the  last  to  the  13th.  (148) 

(132)  Ware  (ib.  at  Meath)  does  not  nuok  the  time.    Han'id 
(lac.  cit.J  has  Cent  12.  Archdall  (at  KelhJ  ibDowhlg  Alemand, 
poor  authority,  says  that  it  was  in  the  reign  of  RichaUd  I.    If  tliis 
be  tru6,  it  was  founded  in  tiie  12th  century. 
'  (1S3)  Ware,  tju-at  Louthy  and  Ardidall  at  Dundalk. 

(134)*  Ware,  ib.  at  Cork  and  Waterford.  Archdall  (at  Water- 
ford) pretends,  that  John  founded  the  priory  there  in  1185,  he- 
cause  that  Iras  the  year  of  his  arrival  in  that  city.  This  is  an  ill- 
founded  conclusion. 

Z  2 
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(135)  Ware,  ib.  at  Gfl&wiy,  and  Archdall  at  KUcreunata.    I  do 
jiot  find  mentioned  in  what  part  of  the  county  of  Galway  this 
place  was  situated ;  but  it  appears,  that  it  was  not  fiu:  distant  from 
the  county  of  Roscommon* 

(136)  Ware,  ib.  at  Kildare.  Harris  was  mistaken  fMonastJ 
in  placing  this  nunnery  in  the  county  of  Carlow,  whereas  Grany 
lies  in  the  barony  of  Kilkea  and  Moon  (co.  Kildare)  not  far  from 
Castle-Dermot.  (See  Archdall  at  Grany.) 

(137)  Ware,  ib.  Archdall  (at  Timolin)  says,  his  grand-daughter 
Lecelina. 

(138)  Ware  (ib.  at  Kings  County)  does  not  state  by  whom 
this  nunnery  was  foimded,  nor  at  what  time  whether  before  or 
after  the  arrival  of  the  English,  The  conjectural  Alemand  tells 
us,  that  it  was  founded  by  the  Warren  family,  and  hence  Harris 
assigned  it  to  the  12th  century.  Archdall  also  (at  Killeigh) 
follows  Alemand,  and  in  his  careless  manner  refers  to  Ware,  as 
if  he  had  attributed  its  foundation  to  the  Warrens.  I  su^ct, 
that  it  existed  long  before  the  English  settled  in  Ireland;  for  Kil- 
leigh was  distinguished  of  old  as  a  reh'gious  place. 

(139;  Ware  fib.  at  Kildare)  does  not  mark  the  time  of  thb 
foundation.  Harris  (Monast.)  assigns  it  to  the  12th  century,  and 
Archdall  (at  Kilruske)  to  the  beginning  of  the  13th. 

( 140)  Harris,  ib.  and  Archdall  at  Naas.  Ware  (foe.  cit.)  says 
nothing  of  the  time. 

(14fl)  Neither  Ware  (ib.  at  JVexford)  nor  Archdall  (at  Wes- 

ford)    marks  tlie  time  of  its  foundation.    Harris  (foe.  ct^.)  assigns 

it  to  the  12th  century.    This  priory  existed  m  1240.  See  Ware 

(^Bishops  of  Ferns  at  Johannes  de  S.  Johanne)  and  Archdall  ib. 

(142)  Chap.  XXIX.  §.  11.       (143)  Ware  ib.  at  Dublin. 

(144)  Ware  (id.  at  Wexford)  does  not  mention  any  particular 
time;  nor  does  Archdall  at  JVexford.  Harris  (foe.,  at.)  in  his 
general  way  has  Cent.  12. 

(145)  Ware,  ib.  at  Meath. 

(146)  Ware  (ib.  at  Down)  does  not  marie  the  time  of  this 
{bundation,  but  attributes  it  to  Hugh  de  Lacy,  earl  of  Ulster. 
Yet  Harris  (foe.  cit.)  and  Archdall  (at  Castle-buy)  place  it  in  the 
12th  century. 

(147)  Although  Ware  (f6.  at  Louth)  makes  no  mention  of 
the  time,  yet  Harris  (foe.  cU.)  and  Archdall  (at  Kilsaran)  have 
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Cent  1 2.  But  the  Matilda  de  Lacy  meant  by  Wtt«  was  in  all 
if^pearance  the  dau^ter  of  Walter  de  Lacy,  lord  of  Meath,  and 
could  not  have  flourished  until  the  ISth  century.  Her  father 
died  in  12S4. 

(H8)  Ware  (ib.  at  Waterford)  is  sUent  as  to  the  times  and 
founders  of  these  establishments.  But  Harris  {he.  cit,)  and 
Ardidall  (at  said  places)  mark  the  centuries  as  above;  and 
Archdall  adds  from  Alemand,  fine  authority,  that  the  one  of 
Crook  was  founded  by  a  baron  of  Curraghmore. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 


Death  qf  Thomas  O^Conor  archbishop  qf  Amiaghy 
and  qf  several  other  bishops'-^  Inquiry  concern- 
ing  the  ancient  sees  qf  Ireland — and  qf  ancient 
monOrSteries^^The  great  monastery  of  Hy  still 
kept  upf  and  considered  as  an  Irish  establish- 
ment— Amalgad  O^Fergal  elected  abbot  qf  Hy 
by  the  clergy  qf  the  North  qf  Ireland^— Account 
qf  the  early  Monkish  Oi^ders  in  Ireland — An- 
cient Irish  liturgies — The  Cursus  Scotorum — 
Ancient  Irish  Canons — Ecclesiastical  architecture 
qf  the  ancient  Irish — Description  (^f  the  arwient 
church  qf  Kildare — Inquiry  on  the  origin  and 
uses  qf  the  ancient  round  towers. 


SECT.   J. 


I  DO  not  find  the  death  of  any  Irish  prelate 
marked  at  the  year  1200  ;  but  several  of  them  died 
not  long  after.  Thomas  O'Conor^  archbishop  of 
Armagh  who  has  left  a  high  reputation  for  piety  and 
learning,  departed  this  life  in  1201,  and  was  buried 
in  the  abberof  Mellifont.  After  his  death  a  great 
contest  took  place  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  his 
successor,  the  electors  being  divided  in  their  votes 
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relative  to  the  candidates,  atoong  whom  were  Ralph 
le  Petit,  archdeacon  of  Meath,  and  Humphrey  de 
Tickhull.  The  king  John  espoused  the  jarty  of 
Tickhull ;  but  the  Pope  Innocent  III.  confirmed  the 
appointment  of  Eugene  Mae^Gillivider,  which  the 
king  refused  to  agree  to,  insomudh  that  on  TickhuH's 
death  in  1203  he  took  part  with  Ralph  le  Petit. 
But  his  opposition  was  ineffectual ;  for  the  Pope*s 
authority  prevailed,  and  the  king  became  reconciled 
to  Eugene,  who  thenceforth  governed  the  see  peace- 
ably until  his  death  at  Rome  in  1S16.  (1)  Catho- 
licus  or  Cadla  0*Dubhai,  archbishop  of  Tuam,  a 
highly  respected  prelate,  after  having  held  that  see 
forty  years,  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  the  same 
year,  1 201,  in  the  monastery  of  Augustin  Canons  at 
Cong,  and  was  succeeded  by  Felix  O'Ruadan,  a 
Cistercian  monk.  (2)  In  or  about  said  year  died 
Malachy,  usually  called  the  third,  bishop  of  Down, 
whose  successor  was  one  Ralph,  apparently  a  Scotch- 
man ;  as  did  also  John,  bishop  of  Leighlin,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Herlewin,  a  Cistercian,  as  John 
himself  had  been.  (3)  Felix  O'DuUany,  bishop  of 
Ossory,  died  in  1202,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cister- 
cian church  of  leripont  or  lerpoint,  to  which  he  had 
been  a  benefactor.  It  is  said,  that  many  miracles 
have  been  wrought  at  his  tomb,  which  was  at  the 
north  side  of  the  high  altar.  (4)  According  to  some 
writers  it  was  he  that  removed  the  see  of  Ossory 
from  Aghaboe  to  Kilkenny  ;  but  this  is  rather  doubt- 
ful. (5)  He  was  succeeded  by  Hugh  Rufus,  an 
Englishman,  and  Canon  Regular  of  St.  Augustin, 
who  was  prior  of  the  house  of  Kells  in  the  now 
county  of  Kilkenny.  (6)  Brictius,  bishop  of  Lime- 
rick, was  most  probably  dead  in  these  times ;  for  we 
jBnd,  that  his  successor  Donogh  or  Donat  0*Brian 
of  the  princely  house  of  that  name,  a  learned,  li- 
beral, and  zealous  prelate,  died  in  1207.  (7)  As 
from  what  is  related  of  him  it  appears,  that  he  held 
the  see  of  Limerick  for  some  years,  we  may  fairly 
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conclude^  that  Brictius^  who  was  living  ml  194,  (8) 
died  about  the  ead  of  the  12th  century*  -  Not  to 
encroach  further  on  the  history  of  times^  of  wliich 
I  do  not  mean  to  treaty  I  shall  eonclndie  this  becro- 
logy  with  the  death  of  the  illustridus  Matthew 
O'Heney,  of  which  we  read  :  ''  A.  D.  1206.  Mat- 
thew,  archbishop  of  Cashei,  legate  of  all  Ireland, 
the  wisest  and  most  religious  man  of-  the  natives 
*^  of  that  country,  having  founded' iif^any  churches, 
and  triumphed  •«over  the  old  enemy  or  mankind 
by  working. many  miracles,  .voluntarily  abandon^ 
ing  all  worldly  .pomp,  happily  went  to  reist  in 
the  abbey  of  > Holy  Cross*^  (in  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary).  (9) '  He  had  written  some  ti'icts,  among 
which  was  a  Life  of  St.'Cuthbert  biibop  b^  Lindis- 
fame,  and  -was  isuooeeded  by  Douogh  or  Donatus 
O'Lonargan)  likewise  a  Cistepeian  monk.  (lO) 

(1)  Waro  asd  Harm  at  Archbishops  of  Armagh.  Harris 
seems  to  fay»  that  Eugene  was  9^peiated  by  Papal  provision,  in- 
dependent j.  of  aoyoleotion  Bat  it  is  evident,  eren  from  his  own 
account  of  ithq  matter,  that  there  had  been' an  decdon;  and  all 
that  the  Pope  did  was  to  ooafirm  the  choice  made  of  Eugene  as 
the  most  xegulsr  and  best  supported.  Innocent  ili.  was  a  8tr&- 
Quoas  abettor  fy£  canonical  elections.  John  preferred  the  others, 
being  Engiishmep  or  Normans,  to  Eugene,  who  was  an  Irishman^ 

(2)  Ware^  Archbishops  of  Tuam.  Haxris  adds,  tlmt  Felix 
O'Ruadan  was  unde  to  Roderic  O'Conor,  king  of  Connaught;' 
I  suspect,  that  this  is  a  mii^Cake;  for  he  lived  until  1238,  and  is 
not  spoken  of  as  having  readied  an  eHraoEdinaxy  age,  as  must 
have  been,  the  case  were  he  an  unde  of  Aoderic 

•  (9)  Ware,  Bishops  at  Dawn  and  Leighlin*  John  was  tlie 
iMshq),,  of  whom  we  have  seen  above,  Chap.  xxxi.  §^  13. 

(4f)  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  Ossan/. 

{S)  See  Chap^  xxnc.  §.  14.  and  ib.  Not^  92. 

(6)  Ware  and  Htank,  ib,        (7)  Ib.  at  Limerick. 

(B)  See  Chap.  xxxi.  §.  10. 

(S).  Annals  'of  Mary's  abb^y,  and  Ware  and  Harris,  Arch- 
bishops o£  Ca^d* 
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(10)  Ware  and  Harris,  ib,  and  itt  WriUrs,  Harris  caBi 
Donat  OXonaigan  the  second  by  afiusion  to  the  O'Lonai^an, 
archbishop  of  Cashel,  who  assisted  at  the  coundl  at  KeUs,  and 
who  died  in  1158.  But  that  O'Lcmaigan's  christian  name  was 
not  Donogh  or  Donat,  It  was  Domnald,  alias  Donald  or  DonaU* 
(See  Chap,  xxvii.  §.  14.  and  xxviii.  §.  5.) 

§.  iL  The  number  of  distinct  episcopal  sees  was 
at  the  close  of  the  1 2th  century  nesurly  the  same  as 
that,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  established  by  the 
council  at  Kells,  and  of  which  I  have  already  given 
a  list.  (11)  But  about  that  time,  or  the  early  part 
of  the  13th  century,  three  of  the  sees  mentioned  in  it, 
viz.  Kells,  Roscr^  and  Iniscatthy,  were  merged  in 
or  united  to  others.  (12)  On  the  other  hand  the 
see  of  Enaghdune  (Annadown  in  the  county  of 
Galway),  although  not  in  that  list,  continued  to  ex- 
ist, and  did  so  more  or  less  until  after  many  conten- 
tions with  the  archbishops  of  Tuam  it  was  at  length, 
after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  united  to  that  see*  (13) 
In  like  manner  the  see  of  Dromore,  which  also 
is  omitted  in  said  list,  either  still  existed,  or  was  re- 
vived in  an  early  part  of  the  13th  century.  (14) 
Whether  the  see  of  Kilmore,  of  which  likewise  there 
is  no  mention  in  that  list,  was  established  or  not 
before  the  13th  century,  I  am  not  able  to  determine. 
The  earliest  bishop  of  that  see,  or,  as  its  bishops 
were  first  called,  of  Tribuma,  their  original  re- 
sidence, or  Breffny,  of  whose  existence  there  is  no 
doubt,  died  as  late  as  A.  D.  1231.  (15)  Some  of 
our  ancient  sees,  which  still  were  kept  up  in  the  early 
part  of  the  ISth  century,  seem  to  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared before  the  end  of  it.  Thus  those  of  Cong 
and  Ardcarn,  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  synod 
of  Rath-Breasail  in  or  about  1118,  (16)  ceased, 
probably  prior  to  the\  holding  of  the  conneil  of 
Kells,  the  former  being  united  to  Tuam  and  the 
latter  to  Elphin.  (17)  In  the  proceedings  of  said 
conneil  there  is  no  mention  made  of  them*    As  to 
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several  other  old  sees  or  places,  in  which  there  had 
been  occasionally  bishops  m  old  times,  sach  as  Trim, 
Drumclieff,  Lusk,  &c.  &c«  I  do  not  meet  with  a 
succession  of  bishops  in  them  during  any  part  of 
the  12th  century.  Many  of  our  ancient  monaste- 
ries had  by  these  times  ceased  to  exist.  Several  of 
them  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes;  others, 
which  were  plundered  and  burned,  as  we  have  seen 
many  instances  of,  during  the  wars  between  the  Irish 
themselves,  or  those  between  them  and  the  Anglo- 
Notmans,  not  being  rebuilt  dropped  off.  (18)  But 
to  such  persons,  as  wished  to  embrace  the  religious 
or  monastic  state,  sufficient  opportunities  were  af- 
forded by  the  many  establishments  for  Canons  Re- 
gular of  St.  Augustin,  and  the  Cistercian  monas- 
teries, adding  some  Benedictine  ones,  that  were 
formed  during  the  12th  century,  and  of  which  I 
have  made  mention  in  their  proper  and  respective 
places, 

(11)  See  Chap,  xxvii.  §.  15. 

(12)  See  Chap.  zxxi.  §.  9  and  11.  These  sees  are  reckoned 
as  existing  by  Cendus  in  his  Censtu  Cameralet*  But  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  Cencius  completed  that  book  in  the  year  1192, 
(Fleuiy,  Hist.  Ecd*  L.  78.  §.  1.)  at  which  time  those  juncttons 
had  not  taken  place* 

(IS). See  Ware  and  Hanis  at  Archbishops  ^  Tuam.  We 
have  met  above  (Chap,  xxxi*  §.  7.)  with  a  bishop  of  Enaghdune 
named  Ck>noor8.  Enaghdune  is  in  a  list  of  Irish  sees,  wliich 
Camden  has  (ccl.  1S29.  Gftison's  ed.)  from  a  Roman  ProvindaU, 
and  which  Bing^m  (OrigineSi  Sfc.  B,  ix.  ch.  6.  sect.  19.)  has 
copied  from  him.  This  list  defers  also  in  some  other  respects  from 
that,  which  I  have  akeady  given  (Chap,  xxvii.  §.  15).  It  omits 
KeDs,  and  has  a  see  under  the  archbishop  of  Tuam,  called  De 
Cdlaiaro^  which  I  know  not  what  to  make  of»  unless  it  was  the 
same  as  KiUrair  in  the  now  oouity  of  Westmeath,  where  St.  Aldus, 
son  of  Biec,  had  been  bishop  in  the  sixth  century.  (See  Chap. 
XII.  $.  2.)  Kill-air,  although  not  in  the  present  province  of  Con* 
naughit,  might -have  been  subject  to  Tuam,  in  the  same  manner 
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as  CkNunacnoiB  was  for  8(Miict  time.  In  the  said  list  both  Easoom- 
jiK»  and.^Hphui  ^  dislUicI^  m^tju^ned,  wUle  mtheotlKf  «% 
find  Rosooinpion  afope.  flinghapi  h^  ( »^)  »otbee  lirtyXMhihWd 
by  Carolusa  S.  Paulg,  liI^^wisefimnii.JKcMqpan  JProomaude,  and 
which  makes  the  si#^igan  seesoC  lj«lanii«nif«i9^  to. fifty -tm^ 
But  it  is  a  hodgepodge  half  .iroiitf  dligihteb  apd  scaivdy  mnth  oiii- 
sidewrtion.  It  has,  however,  one  jnint,.  .whidi  ou^jiofetorbe 
passed  over,  w.  its  calling  the  see  of  DpwntftfcsthafeiifDt^^ 
Hence  it  is  more  probable,  that  Dfomoce,, dung  the  timtif  of  ffs 
not  existing  sepanitdy«  was  inclgded  mtber  m  the  diaeese  6f 
Down,  as  I  have  anjectinsd  el8evdiqDe,i^o^nl06.'  to.  Ckdp. 
xsiyii*) .  than' in  that  i£  Axxa$^  as  sum^tbougiit^  ap»  Wafie 
(Bishops  at  Dromore)*  ...     .  ' 

-    (14)  The  same,  Bishops  at  Dromore*  (Cooqpare  with  J^ot* 
pfec)  ^  .  .  '.    -V    "»*     " 

(15)  Ibm  at  KUmore.  It  has  been  seen,  (CA^.  x.  $.  S  )  that 
that  there  is  no  proof  of  St  Fedlimid,  the  patnv^  saint  of  Kihnore, 
having  been  a  bishop,  or,  at  least,  of  that  see. 

(16)  See  Chap.  xxv.  §.  13.  U. 

(17)  Harris  (Bishops  at  EJphin)  calls  one  Denis  O'Mulkyran 
bishop  of  Ardcartiy  who,  he  says,  died  in  12^.  If  he  be  light, 
the  name  of  the  see  of  Ardcam  woisdd  bav^%een  reHHnedi^  ftut 
time,  although,  as  he  observes,  it  was  ^then^nfflted.  with  E^M. 
But  said  Dents  was  not  a  bishop,  being  only  aFehdeaeon  or  eremtdi 
irf*  Ardcam.  (Archd^dl  at  Ardcama^  Sudi '6rch€ieatcon»''fsai^ 
to  be  found  in  places,  which  had  been  once  ^iscopal  sees:'  ' 

(18)  It  would  be  an  endless  and  almost  fruitless  tasi^to  inqikire 
into  the  particular  times,  at  which,  so  many  of  these- '^(Af-M^iis^^tti- 
ries  disappeared.  The  reader,  on  lookiog  over-^ArchdairsTHfo^ 
nasticon,  and  noting  the  periods,  at  whiebtkeHStleetiission  6E  Was 
abbots  ceased,  wiU  perceive  thatagfeat  number^  iheni  faad*!^^ 
off,  some. sooner,  some  later,  beforo*  the -beginnilig  ofthb'TMk 
century.  .  •  •    .j  •-■-  ■"^■*'  '-  'S*  '  »'      -   -'•  '■' 

§  III.  Yet  a  considerable  number  of  the  old  mo-* 
nasteriesy  particularly  the  {angerwonet^  stitt^batiniMd 
to  exist,  ^uqh  as  those  o£  Ar|nftg[h^:i£>ei3y/>rBadg0r; 
Maghbile  o^  Mavjik.  int^th^HCosiBif  i(^  X>dTi^ 
Devenish,  Clogher,  Clones,c^iith^  QktioJkgrbj  Jteh- 
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macnerin,  tlie  isles  of  Arran,  Cong,  Mayo,  Clonard, 
Kells,  Lusk,  Kildare,  Trim,  Clonmacnois,  Killeigb^ 
Glendaloch,  Saigir,  the  island  of  All  sainta  in 
Lough-ree,  Roscommon,  Ballysadare,  Drumclidl^ 
Aghaboe,  Lothra  or  Lorra,  lismore,  Molana,  Cock^ 
Iniscatthy,  Innisfallen,  (19)  and  ifcey^ral^  others* 
The  great  monastery  of  Hy  was  still  kept  ^p^  and 
considered  as  an  Irish  establishment,  of  which  we 
have  a  clear  proof  in  a  transaction  that  occurred  in 
the  year  1203*  One  Kellach  erected  a  monastery 
in  Hy  in  opposition  to  the  elders  of  the  place,  upon 
which  the  clergy  of  the  North  of  Ireland  held  a 
meeting,  which  was  attended  by  Florence  O'Ker- 
vallen,  bishop  of  Tirone  (Derry;,  Moeliosa  O'Dongh, 
bishop  of  Tirconnel  (Raphoe)  and  iabbot  of  the  mo* 
nastery  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  at  Armagh,  Amal* 
gad  O'Fergal,  abbot  of  Derry,  Anmir  O'Cobhtaich, 
and  many  others.  Afterwards  they  all  went  to  Hy, 
demolished  the  monastery,  which  had  been  built  by 
Kellach,  and  placed  over  the  abbey  the  above  men- 
tioned Amalgad,  who  was  unanimously  elected  abbot. 
(20)  This  election  of  Amalgad  seems  to  show,  that 
Kellach  was  abbot  of  Hy,  and  that  he  was  deposed 
on  this  occasion.  What  was  his  object  in  erecting  a 
new  monastery  I  cannot  ascertain.  Perhaps  his  in- 
tention was  to  introduce  a  new  order  into  the  island, 
perhaps  of  Cistercians  or  Augustin  Canons,  for  both 
of  which  there  was  a  great  predilection  in  Ireland  j 
or  it  may  be  supposed,  that  his  only  view  was" to  con- 
struct a  new  edifice  for  the  Columbian  monks  more 
aplendid  and  commodious  than  the  old  monastery, 
and  on  a  different  site,  which  the  monks  objected  to 
on  account  of  tbeir  attachment  to  every  thing  con- 
nected with  the  memory  of  St.  Cglumba.  These 
monks,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  Columbian  order, 
still  adhered,  as  far  as  I  Can  discover,  to  their  old 
rnle  and  system ;  but  several  other  Irish  monasteries 
seem  to  have  adopted  before  or  about  these  times  the 
rule  of  the  Canons  Regular  of  St«  Augustin.  (21) 
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The  transition  was  not  difficult ;  for  the  old  Irish 
rules  did  not,  in  substance,  differ  much  from  that  of 
said  Canons,  inasmuch  as  they  were  not  as  strictly 
monastical  as  those  of  the  Egyptian,  Basilian,  or 
Benedictine  monks,  and  allowed,  without  particular 
dispensation,  the  union  of  the  active  service  of  the 
Church,  such  as  practised  by  the  secular  clergy,  with 
the  observance  of  monastic  regulations,  which, 
although  varying  more  or  less,  were,  as  I  have 
often  remarked,  founded  on  the  system,  which  St. 
Patrick  had  seen  followed  in  Lerins  and  at  Tours, 
and  which  he  introduced  into  Ireland.  (22)  Now 
the  characteristic  feature  of  the  Canons  Regular, 
which  distinguishes  them  from  monks  emphatically 
so  called,  is,  that,  although  they  make  vows  and  are 
bound  to  observe  certain  laws  similar  to  those  of  the 
monks,  they  are  capable  of  practising  the  functions, 
which  usually  belong  to  the  secular  clergy. 

(19)  See  Archdall  at  these  places. . 

(20)  Tr.  Th.  p.  501.  Florence  O'Kervallan,  or  O'Cherballeii, 
18  called  by  Ware  bishc^  of  Deny.  His  being  here  styled  bieiiop 
of  Tirone  is  owing  to  a  considerable  part  of  that  territory  having 
been  in  these  times  comprized  in  the  diocese  of  Deny.  This 
was  not  the  case  until  after  Muredadi  O'Cobhtaich  became  bishc^ 
of  Deny  in  the  place  of  Flathbert  O'Brolcan.  For  before  that 
time  the  title  of  bishop  of  Tirone^  or  Kind'Eogainy  used  to  be 
given  to  the  bishop  df  Ardstraw.  (See  Chap*  xxdl  §,  5.  and 
Noi.  100.  to  Chap  xxvii.)  Anmir  O'Cobhtaich,  who  attended  the 
meeting,  was  a  Columbian  monk ;  for  he  was  afterwards  abbot  of 
Deny.  (Tr.  Th.p.  505.) 

(21)  See  Ware,  Opuscuia  S.  Pair.  Sfc.p-  117. 

(22)  See  Chap.  iv.  §.  9. 12.  and  vii.  §.  15. 

§.  IV.  Yet  the  system  of  the  ancient  Irish  com- 
munities was  much  more  severe  than  that  of  the 
Canons  Regular,  as  is  clear  from  the  Rule  of  St. 
Columbanus,  which  was  taken  from  those  of  the  mo- 
nasteries in  Ireland,  particularly  that  of  Bangclr,  of 
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which  that  great  saint  had  been  a  member.  After  the 
great  law  of  loving  God  and  our  neighbour,  the  first 
thing  required  of  a  monk  was  impbcit  obedience  to 
the  orders  of  his  superior  without  complaining  or 
murmuring.  Silence  was  strictly  enjoined,  except 
on  necessary  and  useful  occasions.  Their  fare  was 
of  a  very  simple  kind,  consisting  of  herbs,  pulse, 
farinaceous  substances  mixed  with  water,  and  a  small 
allowance  of  biscuit.  Their  meal  was  late  in  the 
day ;  but,  although  scanty,  and  such  as  to  render 
every  day  a  sort  of  a  fast-day,  it  was  sufficient  for 
the  necessities  of  nature  without  injuring  the  health 
or  impairing  the  strength  of  the  body,  or  preventing 
the  monks  from  fulfilling  their  duties  of  praying, 
working,  and  reading.  (23)  They  were  not  allowed 
to  eat  any  thing  before  None  (three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon)  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  throughout 
the  year,  a  regulation  which  was  observed,  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  still  oftener  in  all  the 
Irish  monasteries.  (24)  Independently  of  the  great 
fast  of  Lent,  which  did  not  begin,  at  least  as  late  as 
the  tenth  century,  in  Ireland  until  the  Saturday 
previous  to  the  first  Sunday  of  that  holy  season,  (25) 
the  regular  weekly  fas(t-days,  observed  by  the  whole 
Irish  church,  were  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  nor 
was  the  fast,  or,  as  now  practised,  the  abstinence 
on  Saturday,  which  has  been  substituted  for  that  of 
Wednesday,  received  in  Ireland  until  a  very  long 
time  after  it  had  been  established  in  other  parts  of 
the  Western  church.  (26)  The  ancient  Irish  monks 
generally  abstained,  as  far  I  can  discover,  at  all  times 
from  flesh  meat,  but  they  were  allowed  to  eat  fish, 
(S7)  and  even  in  Lent  the  use  of  eggs  was  not  pro- 
hibited. (28)  Yet  some  monasteries  possessed  sheep 
and  cows,  (29)  the  former  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the 
wool,  of  which  the  monks  made  their  garments,  and 
the  latter  on  account  of  the  milk,  which  was  much 
used  by  them,  and  allowed  even  on  the  days  of  the 
strictest  fast.  (SO)    They  used,  however,  to  treat 
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gdesltand  strim^ers  with  ^esh  meat.  (Si) 
teukldtiflk' wad  milk  op  tr^tef^  yet  they  occasionally 
dtaoit  beer  ai^  eveti  win^/-  (^)  •.  The  ^Irish  monks 
were  &t  tlie:  ^same  time  instructed,  that  the  external 
observanee  of  &sts  and  abstinence  does  not  in  itself 
eotfstitute  sanctity,  and  that  it  is  not  enough  to  chas- 
tise the  bbdy,  Unless  the  soul  be  cured  of  malice  - 
ind  iniqxiily.  (SS).  In ;  fact,  the  greatest  part  of 
th^  Rule  of  Sti  Columbanus-  is  relative  to  the  neces- 
sity of  suppressing  cupidity  and  even  a  wish  for 
Supei^tiities,  and  of  a  total  contempt  of  the  things 
of  thk  world ;  (84)  the  strict  oUigatien  of  shun- 
Ditig  vanity  and  pride,  of  observing  chastity  not 
otoly  externally  but  inwardly  in  the  mind,  and  of 
adhering  to  the  straight  rule  of  all  the  Christian 
virtues^  but  with  discretion  and  prudence  ;  the  con- 
stant spirit  of  mortification,  humility,  patience,  and 
abandonment  of  self  wilL  ^    - 


'J 


(33  )  St.  C^lumbahus  has  in  ^  Rule  {cap^  3%  De  eibo  ei  ^tu): 
*^  Cibuisf  sit  1^  ^i  vespertinus  monadioniio^  sadetatem  fiigiens  et 
I>tttus  ^ebHetatem,  \A  et  sustineat  et  non  noceat*  (Mera^  legumiaa, 
Aiinae  Aqtiis  niixtae  cum  paivo  paximatio^  ne  ventar  oneretur 
ettuehi^  sUfibcetur ;  et  enim  utilitati  etusui  tantum  oonsulendum  est 
a&UiAisL  desiderantibus  praemia;  ideo  teiBperandiis  est  ita  usus 
s^t  temperandus  ^t  labor ;  quiii  haec  est  vera  discretio,  ut  possi- 
bOitas  qiirituali^  profectuB  cum  abstinentia  camem  macerante  re- 
t^btetur. "  Si  etiim  modum  abstinentia  excesserit/  vitiam  non  vir- 
tiiS'  erit ;  '^tirttis  enim'  multa  sustmet  bona  et  continet.  Eigo  quo* 
tid&  j^Jifoatfdum '  est, '  sicut  quotidie.refidendum  est ;  et  dam  "quo- 
^dSBe  edetiiuiii  e»U  viKus  et  pardus  corpori  indulgendum  est,  quia 
ideb  quottdie  ^dendiim  est,  quia  quotidie  proficieRdum  est,  quo->> 
tidied  oribidbiii'  est,  .quot^e  lab<»andum/  quotidiequ^  est  leg«n^ 
dcOli.^  tN^'iMbM,  pdkiimatiumy' Imheda  esq^ainedby  adine  ad' 
nteafaain^  liread  liaked  under'  embers,'  but  is  more  nsualty  imdeiv 
stjbdd'of  bistiuit,  ahd'oflen  occuib  in  old  documents.  One  of  them 
wSglied  djc'  oi^bsi,  and  Cassian  says,  (CMai.  19.  cap.  4.)  that 
two'Of  them  used  to  be  given  to  each  monk  everyday.  (See  Du- 
cange  at  paxioiatiuin.) 
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J94).Ib  the  /P§eftiktaMrtr-unAi^im^  the  Riile  of  St. 
Co!inn)M|nuft($ge  JM-  IS'tn  OUyr.  sir.)  kig  ordered  thttt,  if  any 
monk  eats  before  None  on  tfaoie  drnpi  mJii^  he  be'tmk  dr  infimiy 
he  must  &st  for  two  days  on  bread*  a£dd'Wafidf.  ^'  Si  quu  ante 
hqfammoMmqwirtateMaqmf&ia'fMaiduiat^n^  duos 

dies  19%  fame.  €t-  aqu^'*''  St/  Asdan  bniu^t  this  practice  from 
IrelaDd  to  Northunb^laod;' wMie,  aCoadhig  to  lik' examploi 
itwasfqltowflG^  exjcept  in  the  Psachld  tune  betv^eeii  Easter  Sonday 
and  WbiM^uiitjde>  by  the  BeUgious"  men  and' women,  as  Bede 
thus  informs  us  {ficd^Hut.  L.  Si't*  5;):  '^  Ctifus  (Aidani)  >«- 
emfdis  irjformaiif*tempin'e  iUdfireligiosi  ijuiqiie  njhi  ac  foemmae 
cjf^e^idmem  fecemni  per^totSm   Unkum;   excepta  remiesionfi 
qumqmg^mo^  fomAalis^  quarter  $t  iixta^  sc^hati  jifunium  ad 
no»$tn.f*sqwe  hoteem  pretelarev^    Whether  'St;  Cbhitnbainus  ex- 
ce|iled.the  pasohalitiiiie  I  doMit  findmentSon^ ;  but  it  is  probable 
tbathe  did. .   Ratmmn  oT  Corbie,  who''  lived  in  the  9th  century, 
gSff^  stfll  fiiither,  imdisayrin  his  feiOrtfa  book  l^fainst  the  Greeks, 
tl^. all- the:  monks  and  penoiit  beioi^teg'to  rdigious  cohiknunides 
thuiighouttxlrklaiid used'  to  Mteve^^i&y,  except  Sundays  and 
h(di4l}9»  ixntili.  Iione>or  eirett  Ifllfar/  '  There' he  "v^tes,  as  quoted 
hfiiJA^(Pgiip^MSl^i*^ .BMOfwn^iiti&'Hi^erntam  insulam  in^ 
h^fiittim ii^otu/iekidiuem  halmt  j^Mdnciterih  )rnanaehoHm'seu  cd- 
^Wt0mmf  vdiquefwneunfuif^yiigidi&rkin,  omni' tempore  praeter 
D^^g^inioamjeatasqwe  dieif^efunitrei  ttec  riisi'vel  dd  nonam  vel  ad 
v^^ff&aritoOQrpfariiicibum  in^ttUgete*""  We  Klive  'seen  {Chap,  xxx. 
id^.  th9t^  vrm  in  th^'  lattcripafi  cjpthe  iHA  century  the  Irish 
<^fi^JUk<f!enetd^aj.'gieal;''pM'^0f  MMMi*wer6  dibnks,  obseired 
di^ipraplJaBi  of.  jGMilsng  ahabst'every  day  uhtil  lacte  in  the  evening. 
^fo^i  pi(ii(|^  rptnons^uhanBits,' tei'ilsed  'td  Uve  mer^y  on  water 
h^^  ireises^'  und  .wateiv  )whi<dithey  t<k^  at  ttse  close  of  die  day. 
Ii|<t]M  Wth>cat<idetiicaItLifi9fof''St  Bri^  we  read,  that  she  and 
her  viigins  were  wont  for  some  time  to  go  in  search  of  such  fare ; 

'^  yeq^f^  flumineas  quaerebant  Ibntibus  herbas, 
Antiqi}i  soliti  qucjs  vitam  dUcese  sancd 
Frigida  cum  cxiqpis  sumebent  pocula  et  heifoi&  ' 

Tr.  Th.  p.  598. 

We  meet  with  in  some  Lives  of  Irish  saints  accounts  of  extraor- 
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dinaij fittti^g from  »qrfix)d finr  some  days;  butlhidteoess  was 
not  authorized  by  die  moiMatir  rules,  which  required  that,  as  the 
OQKNaks  hed.daily  duties  to  peEfocm,  ^itey  should  eat  every  day; 
(25;  See  Not.  105.  to  Chap.  v. 

(26)  It  has  been  said,  that  in  tlus  pomt  tiie  Irish  Mowed  the 
practice  of  the  Greek  church,  whose  weekly  &st  days  are  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays^  rather  than  that  of  the  Roman.    But  the  fact 
is,  that  the  ancient  Bonum  church  had  the  same  practice ;  and 
it  does  not  appear,  that  the  &st  of  Saturday  was  obsarvedat  Rome 
until  some  time,  and  apparently  a  late  one,  in  the  4th  century. 
It  might  seem  that  it  was  first  introduced  there  by  Pope  Innocent 
I.,  (see  the  6th  lesson  o£  the  Roman  Breviaiy  at  28  July,  and 
Platina  at  Innocent  I.)  whose  pontificate  began  in  402  and  ended 
in  417 ;  but  some  writers  undertsand  his  approbation  of  it  as  oon- 
finning  a  practice  already  observed  wad  not  establishing  a  new  one. 
(See  Sandini,  Viiae  Po^if.  Roman,  at  Innocent  Ij)  St.  Augusdn* 
who  was  contemporary  with  that  Pope,  remarks,   (J^'  ^^  od 
CamlanumJ  that  in  his  time  it  was  observed  at  Rome  and  in  some 
Western  churches,  but  that  in  others  it  was  not.    Hie  fiist  cer- 
tain account  we  find  of  it  is  in  the  26th  canon  of  the  councO  of 
JBliberis  in  Spain,  held  in  the  year  305.  (See  Bin^^iam,  Origines 
Sfc  B.  XX.  ch.  S.  s€(^.  6.)  I  think  he  is  mistaken  in  saying,  that 
it  was  practised  a  little  earlier  at  Rome.    It  was  not  received  at 
Milan  in  the  times  of  St  Ambrose,  nor,  I  bdieve,  for  a  consi- 
derable time  after  in  the  Galilean  .church,  the  discipline  of  wluch 
was  brought  to  Irek»|d  by  St.  PatricL    Wherever  it  was  ke|it, 
this  &st  did  not  at  fii^  set  aside  that  <^  Wednesday ;  but  its  observ- 
ers had,  instead  of  two,  three  fast  days  in  the  week.    (Bingham, 
ib.  B.  XXI.  C.4.  3.  sect.  6.)  Wednesday  was  universally  kept  as  a 
fast  day  in  Ireland  down  to  the  times  of  Colgan.  (See  Not.  182.  to 
Chap.  XI.)  From  the  long  pamanenoe  of  this  ftst^  or  at  least 
abstinence,  it  has  come,  to  pa^s,  that  to  t^  day  diere  ««  numbers 
of  persons  in  this  country,  who  scrupulously  abstain  fixim  flesh 
meat  on  every  We&iesdtfy  in  the  yeiu*,  Ware  mentions,  {Optac. 
S.  Pair.  p.  99.)  that  some  explain Dta  Cedain,  the  Irish  name 
for  Wednesday,  as  signifying  the  first  fyi^tmg  day  of  the  wedc* 
But  O'Brien  (Irish  Diction,  at  Dia)  gives  a  quite  diffisrent  ety- 
mology. 

(27)  The  monks  of  Hy  had  a  sort  of  sea-water  pond,  in  which 
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imre  Ici^  MtK^aivM  or  leaAi  Ife  tht  iHft  of  4te  ni^^ 
IM  toCA«;^uh  ftrilMitlbia  of  MiwmI  to  be  «t0i  in  (iMit 
tfMMi.  llidr  <<idAg  «f  other  Mrts  of  fiA  s  menlioftod  by  AAmr« 
ttiitt  f^.  S%  CkL  L.  2.  £0)1. 19).  St  QaShA  was  emploj^  i,t 
HkegmtU  m  fUling  fortiib  iil6  ttf  lii»  biilliiwi  and  ef  cOin^ 
(Chap.  XIII4  f .  n^) 

(M)  The  fably  bWMj^  C«U>  wfio  bftd  betn  edoeated  at  LMift- 
fittM  hy  iUtei  ttid  FJnaii)  while  stiietljobatirfliiga  Lent  fast» 
imed  «reiy  day,  etaetpt  oli  Sumiayiv  to  dike  in  the  evening  mkf 
a  tittle  bre^)  One  egg,  and  a  etnai  quantity  «f  n^ik  mixted  irilk 
iratiY.  <Bede,  JBw/.  Hite.  £.  S.  eop.  ^.) 

(89)  St  C«lttmba had  she^pfo  Ify.  (See  ATo^.  188.t6  di^ 
%u)  He  had  ato  oe^s,  (Adamnan  Fif.  <$•  Co^  Zr*  ^.  cojr.  ie.) 
whereas  milk  was  mudi  used  by  his  monks.  The  Irish  Columbian 
monks  of  Nonhumberland  possessed  some  cattle.  (See  Chap. 
triW.  §.  1.  and  ^  A^  5.)  St  Bridgid  had  sheep,  eows,  and 
eveb  swine.    {Cogkosus,  Vt*  S.  Brig,  cepp*  8,  16,  and  $0.) 

{Wj  See  above  Noi.  128. 

^1)  We  read  m  the  Lifb  of  St.  Molua,  (concerning  whom  see 
€hap.  kti.  §.  7.)  Chat,  on  his  being  vbited  by,  St  Moedoc,  bishop 
4lf  TbmSk  he  ordered  a  calf  to  be  kiMed  to  serve  as  part  of  an  en- 
lerteinMeal  for  him.  8ut  he  afterwards  discovei«d,  that  8t 
ftiftodob  dM  net  eat  flesh  meat  {AA.  SS.  p.  ^1.)  It  is  related 
f^  p.  4SI.)  that,  oa  the  holy  bishop  Aedus,  son  of  Bree,  ar^ 
Hring  at  the  monastery  of  Inis^Bofinde  in  Loughnfee^  "^  al^HA 
^  Ebch)  tiot  knowing  that  the  bishop  abstltined  from  sudi  meat, 
prepared  k  gt^at  snpper  of  it  !br  )iini.  St.  Birigid  used  to  treat 
guests  luid  fftrangers  with  bacon  and  other  sorts  of  meat  ( Cdg^ 
i&nu,  cap.  4  tod  1 5.) 

(32)  ThegreatSt  Ionian  of  Ck)ntod did  aotsmipl^to  Mte 
a  Dip  of  beer  eh  festSval  days.  (See  (Map.  x.  $.  S.)  it  fe  rtM  ib 
*e  firdt  Lft  of  St.  Kieran  of  SaJgif,  {cap.  3S.)  thai  at  a  diimtef, 
wiA  i^ieh  he  tentcrtained  Kieran  of  Clonmacnois  and  the  two 
BreAdand,  Att  Lord  provided  thctn  Witih  a  aafifidfency  of  wine. 

{SS)  See  t*c^.  xvf .  J.  6. 

(94)  hiihfe  17th  chapter  of  the  synod  cdfed  of  St  Patt«dl, 
«Aeh-  its  hAng  stated,  i3iiN:inoidtft  are  peirsons  who  lite  solitfi^, 
^Ai^;»ttt  ^eariliiy  ph>p€rty,  undei^tito  aittfaoifty  'tK%  bSftho^  or  td^bot, 
^««tf  thb  Mowing  w6^ ;  **  ^tm  Mkt  *utetoA  nionlidtf,  a^  1^ 

TOL.   IV.  A  A 
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iroperiHy  hoc  est,  contemptares  soUicid  ad  vitam  peifectam  in 
aetate  peifecta/'  The  meajsing  of  this  passage  seems  to  be,  that 
monks  ought  to  be  like  the  Vactroperitiy  who  despised  all  wcttldly 
things.  Ware  confesses  (O^t^Msc.  S.  Patr.  p.  117.)  that  he  did 
not  know,  to  what  languid  Vactro  belongs.  Dr.  Ledwich  (p. 
423.)  very  wisely  pronounces,  that  it  is  latinized  from  the  Irish 
Vaigneasy  solitude.  But,  as  Ducange  observes,  VadroperiH  is 
the  same  us  Baciroperatae,  a  name  given  to  cei^n  philoso- 
^hers  from  their  carrying  bactroriy  a  staff,  and  pera^  a  sack  or 
bag.  St  Jerome  says  of  them,  (ad*  cap.  19  Matth.)  ^'  quod  con* 
temptores  seculiy  et  omnia  pro  nihilo  ducentes,  ceUarium  suum  ve^ 
hebantJ'  In  the  same  chapter  of  the  synod  is  added>  <<  quia  in 
frigore.  et  nuditate,  in  fame  et  sUi,  in  vigUiis  ei  jejuniis  vocati 
sunt" 

§.  V.  The  Irish  monks  used  to  live  by  their  own 
labour,  {2»5)  and  accordingly  certain  times  of  the 
day  were  assigned  for  their  respective  manual  occu- 
pations, except  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  which  were 
spent  in  celebrating  the  divine  offices.  (S6)     The  in- 
tervals between  those  times  of  the  day  were  occupied 
in  reciting  psalms,   anthems,    and  prayers,  or  the 
canonical  hours,  according  to  the  office  prescribed 
for  each  day.     Having  read  these  parts  of  the  office 
together,  every  one  was  bound  to  pray  privately  in 
his  own  cell.     They  assembled  again  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  night  and  read  the  nrst  Nocturn,  con- 
sisting  of  a  certain  number  of  Psalms.     The  second 
Nocturn,  which  contained   an   equal  number,  was 
read  at  midnight  \  but  about  twice  that  number  was 
rond  early  in  the  morning.     A  much  greater  num- 
ber was  read  on  Saturday  night,  coming  Sunday, 
than  on  any  other,     St.  Columbanus  established  a 
distinction  between  the  long  and  the  short  nights  of 
the  year,  as  he  thought  it  too  severe  to  make  the 
monks  recite  as  many  PSalms  in  the  short  ones  as  in 
the  long  ones ;  and  accordingly  he  directed  that, 
when  the  fights  began  to  grow  long,  the  number  of 
Psalms  should  be  augmented,  and  so  proportionally 
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until  they  reached  their  greatest  length,  and  vice 
vevsa  diminished  according  as  the  nights  became 
shorter  and  shorter.  (37)  On  the  whole  it  appears, 
that  our  ancient  monks  used  to  read  a  much  greater 
number  of  Psalms  than  is  usually  enjoined  by  the 
present  discipline  of  the  Catholic  church  ;  yet  the 
canonical  hours  of  the  day,  Prime,  Tierce,  Sexte, 
and  None,  were  much  the  same  as  at  present ;  for, 
independently  of  the  annexed  versicles  and  prayers, 
each  of  them  consisted  of  only  three  Psalms.  (38) 
Thus  the  monks  were  not  overloaded  with  those  long 
offices  observed  in  some  continental  monasteries,  and 
which  scarcely  allowed  time  for  other  occupations. 
(39)  Consequently,  although  they  were  also  bound 
to  work  more  or  less  every  day,  except  Sundays  and 
holidays,  they  had  leisure  enough  for  study  and  for 
attending  the  instructions  of  the  professors  or  lec- 
turers, who,  as  we  have  seen  innumerable  instances 
of,  were  to  be  found  in  every  Irish  monastery. 
Time  was  allowed  likewise  for  that  most  useful  and 
laudable  employment,  which  they  were  among  the 
first  to  introduce  into  monasteries,  viz.  that  of  trans^ 
cribing  books,  which  was  in  itself  a  labour  equiva- 
lent to  any  other,  and  in  which  many  of  them  used 
to  be  engaged.  (40) 

(35)  In  the  Lift  of  St.  Brendan  of  Clonfert  it  is  laid  down-  as  a 
rule,  that  a  monk  ought  to  be  fed  and  clothed  by  the  labour  of 
Ills  own  hands ;  *^  Monachum  oportet  labore  manuum  snarum  vesd 
et  vestiri ;"  and  it  is  stated,  that  it  was  thus  his  3000  monks  main- 
tained themselves.  (See  Chap.  x.  §.  7.)  A  similar  rule  is  found  la 
one  of  the  visions  of  St.  Fursey  (See  Vit.  S.  Furs*  L.  1.  cap,  26); 
<*  Qui  vero  in  monasteriis  degunt^  cum  sileniio  aperantes  suum 
panem  manducentT  St.  Moedoc,  bishop  of  Ferns^  used  to  join 
his  monks  in  their  agrucultural  labours.  (See  Chap.  xiv.  ^.  10.) 
The  monki,  placed  by  St.  Colman  at  Mayo,  earned  their  bread 
with  their  own  hands.  {Chap,  xviii.  $.  2.^n  a  matter  so  dear 
I  need  not  quote  further  instances, 

( ^^)  Columbkill,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  Ldnster  bi- 

A  A  2 
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shop,  named  Cdumbanos,  gareonkni  that  the moola,  who  wete 
piepariiig  ona  woridog  day  to  set  about  thdr  dafly  labours,  AmM 
teat  on  diat  dajf  aajing,  that  he  intended  to  oeldiFAte  the  aacrcd 
myiteries  of  the  Eucharist*  (Sec  Not.  182  to  Chap,  u.) 

(87)  Rule  of  Sl  Cobimbanus,  ch.  7.  He  observes^  that  it  waa 
the  praetice  of  some  to  read  the  same  number  of  psalms  ev«ty 
nighty  whether  long  or  short,  and  that  between  night  and  mom« 
iflg  or  mattnes  they  used  to  meet  m  ebon  four  times ;  1*  at  the 
beginning  of  nig^t,  2.  at  midn^ht,  3.  at  the  oowlng  of  the 
tad^  4.  in  the  morning. 

(S8)  See  ib. 

(39)  See,  for  instance,  what  Heury  has  (Hiii.  EocL  L.  63*  $« 
60.)   concerning  the  practices  of  Clugni* 

(40)  Columbkill  set  a  glorious  example  for  his  followers  with  re^ 
gard  to  thid  occupation.    We  find  him  ashorttimie  befoie  bk 
death  copying  part  of  the  Ptolter.     (See   Chap*  xii.   §.  14.) 
Adamnan  makes  mention  {L.  2.  cap.  9.)  of  a  book  of  hymns  and' 
other  books  transcribed  by  him.    If  we  are  to  believe  O'Donnel^ 
(L  3.  cap.  42.)  he  liefl  300  manuscripts  of  sacred  books  in  hs  own 
handwriting.    Baithen,  one  of  his  chief  discfpled  iaid  his  inutie* 
diate  successor  in  Hy,  having  written  a  copy  of  the  Psalter, 
brought  it  to  the  saint,  telling  him,  that  it  was  necessary  to  get  it 
revised  by  one  of  the  brethren.  Columbkill  answered ;  **  Why  do 
you  give  us  this  trouble  ?  for  there  is  no  mistake  in  the  whdle  of 
it,  except  that  one  vowel,    /,  is  wanting.''    This  shows,   how 
careful  they  were  in  rendering  their  transcripts  coirecc     There  is 
h  proof  of  the  attention  paid  to  correctness  also  in  the  request 
malie  by  Dorbeneus  relatively  to  the  transcribiilg  of  AdathniUi's 
Life  of  Coltnubkill.   (See  Not.  44.  to  Chap,  xix.)  in  a  tHe  of 
St.   Dftvid  of  Wales,  published  by  Colgan,  (at  1  March)  and 
fhnheny  I  believe,  in  Ireland,  as  in  great  part  it  is  tdken  up  with 
itccouhtit  ot"  Irish  friends  or  di&ciples  of  ^at  s^ht,  the  practice  of 
writing  in  th^  khdnastery  is  mentioned  (cap.  12.)  as  a  usual  oocu- 
JMtibii;  aft^  tJ^e  monks  had  returned  from  thefa-  rui^  labours, 
just  as  wili  that  of  reading  or  pmying.     How  ungiutejfbl  mt  some 
itaod^  pmf  foggteri  in  Ktetatiire  to  those  good  aud  irtdrfte^te 
MOtkkS)  who  have  pr^senndd  &t  Us  S6  taiAj  ttionuthebtl  6t  flMdeKt 
teaming,  history,  poetry,  &c.i 
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$.  VI.  The  discipline  observed  by  our  monks  was 
exceedingly  strict.  Penances  were  enjoined  for  the 
slightest  transgressions  and  omissions  retative  to 
morality,  observance  of  the  Rule,  and  decent  be- 
haviour. Those  penances  consisted  in  the  infliction 
of  blows  or  stripes,  fasting  on  one  biscuit  and  water 
for  two  or  more  days,  and  in  reading  an  addi- 
tional number  of  Psalms.  (41)  The  monks  were 
bound  to  remain  in  the  community,  to  whicli  they 
had  been  first  attached ;  but  the  abbot  co^ild  permit 
or  command  them  to  go  elsewhere,  if  he  thought  it 
would  tend  to  their  greater  proficiency,  or  to  the 
good  of  religion.  (4«^)  I  find  in  one  of  the  Irish 
canons  the  age  for  making  the  monastic  vow  marked 
at  20  years  ;'  (4^)  but  whether  that  age  was  gene- 
rally c(»isidered  as  sufficient,  or  whether  it  was  rcr 
quired  in  all  our  old  monasteries,  I  am  not  able  to 
determine.  The  Irish  monks,  as  well  as  the  clergy 
at  large,  were  distinguished  from  the  laity  by  the 
tonsure,  of  which  enough  has  been  said  already ; 
(44)  but  they  had  no  particular  habit  or  form  of 
dress,  except  such  as  became  grave,  sedate,  and 
humble  persons.  They  wore  a  long  tunic  made  of 
wool,  over  which  they  'sometimes  threw  the  cueulla 
or  mantle  of  the  same  material.  Notwithstanding 
the  variety  of  monastic  rules,  that  existed  in  Ireland, 
t^ere  was  no  difference  as  to  the  colour  of  their  gar- 
ments ;  for  they  left  the  wool  in  ,the  natural  colour 
which  it  had  received  from  the  slieep.  (45)  Accord- 
ingly some  of  them  were  clad  in  white,  some  in 
Mack ;  for,  besides  white  sheep,  there  were  also 
bku^k  ones  in  Ireland ;  (45^)  but  there  was  no  obli- 
gatiofi  as  to  using  any  particular  colour. 

(4i)  fiee  ^  PoenitfnHaUs  or  Supplementary  Rule  of  St.  Co- 
lumbanus  passim.  The  practice  of  infiicting  stripes  prevailed 
jiho  in  40016  monaat^es  of  the  Continent,  ex.  c.  at  Clugni. 

(42)  This  18  th^  plain  meaning  of  1^  Sltt  chapter  or  canon  of 
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the  s3mod9  called  of  St.  Patrick,  akbough  the  text  is  somewhat 
corrupt.  Dr.  Ledwich  says,  (Antiquities,  &c,  p,  406.)  that  in 
this  canon  are  noticed  the  Sarabaites,  a  sort  of  independent 
monks,  who  lived  as  they  pleased,  two  or  three  or  a  few  more 
toge^ther,  chiefly  in  cities  and  frequented  places,  under  no  Rule 
and  without  any  superior,  and  whom  St.  Jerome  represents  aa 
pests  of  the  Church.  (See  Bingham,  Origines^  SfC,  B.  vii.  ch.  2. 
^eet.  4.)  But  in  the  quoted  canon  there  is  not  a  word  about  them* 
Did  the  Doctor  mean  to  state,  that  there  were  Sarabaites  in 
Ireland  ?  He  refers  also  to  the  third  canon  of  the  synod  of  St. 
Patrick,  Auxilius,  and  Isseminus.  Now  in  this  canon  monks  are 
not  mentioned  at  all,  the  wcHrds  of  it  being,  '^  Clericus  vagus  non 
sit  in  plebe,**  the  intention  of  which  was,  that  eveiy  deik  should 
be  attached  to  a  church.  Among  the  Irish  monks  there  were 
none  such  as  the  Sarabaites ;  and  we  have  seen,  (above  Net.  34») 
thai  they  are,  without  exception,  defined  persons  living  soUtary 
Sfc,  under  the  authority  of  a  bishop  or  abbot*  And  by  the  34th 
canon  of  said  synod  any  monk  rambling  about  without  pemaisBion 
of  his  abbot  is  wdered  ta  be  punished ;  ^'  Monackus  tnconsuUo 
ahbate  vagulus  debet  vindicari" 

(43)  A  viginti  annis  debet  unusquisque  comtrii^  non  adtes* 
tando  sed  voto  perficiendot  ut  est  illud,  Unusquisque  sicut  prO' 
posuit  corde  suo  fadat,  et  ut  vota  tnea  reddam  in  conspectu  Do^ 
mini,  quia,  &c.  (Si/nod  of  St.  Patrick,  cap.  17.)  This  does  not 
mean,  that  persons  under  20  years  of  age  could  not  be  received 
in  the  monasteries,  and  it  was  quite  usual  to  instruct  boys  in  them ; 
but  according  to  this  r^^ulation,  although  a  young  man  nu^t 
have  an  intention,  and  even  declare  it,  to  become  a  monk,  he 
was  not  to  be  solemnly  bound  to  the  monastic  state,  until  he  had 
readied  the  age  of  twenty.  And  to  thw,  it  seems,  is  relative  the 
distinction  implied  in  the  words  adtestando  and  perficiendo.  That 
was  supposed  to  be  a  perfect  age,  i.  e.  an  age,  in  which  a  person 
was  able  to  judge,  whether  he  could  fulfil  the  duties  of  that  state 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Just  before  the  words  quoted 
above  we  read,   "  in  aetate  perfecta,  hoc  est,  a  viginti  annis,"  &c. 

(44)  See  Chup.  xvii.  J.  16. 

(45)  Jocelin  writes  ( Vit.  St.  Pair.  cap.  185.) :  «  Super  caeteia 
indumenta  (S.  Patridus)  cuculla  Candida  anaidebatur,  ut  ipse  ha- 
bitus forma  et  wlore  ilionachatus  sui  speciem^  et  candidatum  hu- 
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militHtb  et  innocentiae  repraesentare  videretur.  Unde  et  tnona" 
chi  in  Hibemia  S.  Patricii  sequendo  vestigia  per  multa  temporum 
volutnina  hahitu  sitnplici  contenti  eranty  giiem  ovium  ministrabat 
lanoy  gualihet  extrinseca  tinctura  remola"  Tlie  wool,  which  he 
alluded  to,  was  usually  white.  Thus  Adamnan  makes  mention 
( Vit,  S.  Col,  L.  2.  c.  44.)  of  the  white  tunic,  Candida  tunica^ 
of  St.  Cblumba ;  and  in  the  2d  Life  of  this  saint  we  read  {cap. 
6  )  that  he  instructed  in  Hy  candidos  nionachorum  greges,  St. 
Cuthbert  of  Lindisfarae,  who,  whether  an  Irisliraan  or  not,  fol- 
lowed the  Irish  practices,  used  the  common  sort  of  dress,  but  so 
as  that  his  was  not  remarkable  either  for  nicety  or  dirt*  And  hence 
it  became  a' rule  of  his  monastery,  that  no  one  should  wear  clothes 
of  a  variegated  or  precious  colour,  and  that  the  monks  should  be 
content  chieHy  with  such  as  the  natural  wool  of  the  sheep  did 
furnish.  (Bede,  Vit.  S.  Cuthh,  cap.  16.)  Of  thp  cucuDa  of  St. 
Columba  we  have  seen  elsewhere  (Not.  175  to  Chap,  xi).  Some 
cucullas  were  long,  some  short.  Tliat  which  Jocelin  says  was 
worn  by  St.  Patrick,  appears  to  have  been  long,  as  covering  his 
other  garments ;  and,  as  the  Irish  monks  followed  his  example, 
we  may  suppose  that  theirs  were  long  also. 

(45*)  Giraldus  Cambrensis  says,  {Topogr.  Hib.  Dist.  3.  cap. 
10.)  that  the  Irish  wore  thin  woollens,  (laneis  enim  tenuiter  utun- 
tur)  by  which,  as  appears  from  what  follows,  he  must  have  meant 
woollen  mantles,  and  that  these  were  generally  black,  because  the 
^eep  were  black  in  Ireland.  Dr.  Ledwich,  in  a  chapter  on  the 
Ai£cient  Irish  dress,  full  of  mistakes  and  mis-statements,  tells  us^ 
(Antiq.  p.  389.)  that  their  reason  for  using  black  clothing  was, 
that  such  was  the  colour  of  their  bc^,  their  constant  retreats. 
Now  this  great  antiquary  had  just  before  quoted  the  passc^e  of 
Giraldus,  to  which  I  have  referred ;  but  he  could  not  resist  his  pas« 
sion  lor  casting'some  slur  on  the  Irish  nation.  Giraldus  assigns  as 
the  cause  of  that  part  of  their  dothing  being  black,  that  their  sheep 
were  black ;  but  the  Doctor  brings  in  the  bogs.  He  might  as  well 
have  said,  that  dark  colours  were  preferred  at  Rome,  <'  Roma  magis 
Juscis  vestitUTy  GaUia  rtifis"  (Martial,  Epig.  129.  L.  14.)  because 
the  Romans  used  to  hide  themselves  in  bogs.  Where  did  he  find, 
that  they  were  the  constant  retreats  of  the  Irish  in  ancient  times? 
Was  it  in  Borlase's  account  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  to  which  he  re* 
fers,  an  author  treatii^  of  the  civil  wars  of  Ireland  in  the  17th 
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cmtmyf  What  m  aataquafjrl  Mftdt  diMp  OMid  mH  hew 
been  m  generri  in  Irebad  in  OktIdHS*  time  as  he  Memi  to  Baj, 
whaneai  JooeUB,  his  ooatempoKuy,  In  mentionaig  the  white  wocd 
ef  St.  Fatridc's  eueulla,  and  his  example  bdng  Mtemei  by  the 
Irish  monks  in  not  dyeing  the  wool  for  their  geitnenls,  (see  A^« 
pree^)  plainly  alludes  to  white  wwA.  Giraldus  w^Ab  of  only  aid^ 
parts  of  Ireland  as  he  was  better  acquainted  with. 

§  •  VII.  As  I  have  happened  to  touch  upoQ  the 
mode  of  dr^ss,  I  must  be  here  allowed  to  make  a 
few  remaks  on  the  beastly  assertion  of  Ledwieh, 
(46)  that  not  only  the  Irish  laity  but  even  their  eo 
clesiastics  of  old  times  were  in  the  habit  of  not  wear* 
ing  any  other  dress  than  a  short  sort  of  mantle,  that 
covered  the  shoulders  and  reached  only  to  the  elbows» 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  body  absolutely  naked.  (47) 
This  he  founds  on  a  vile  mis^interpretation  of  a 
canon  of  the  Irish  church,  by  which  it  was  ordered 
that,  if  any  clerk  from  the  ostiarius  (or  door-keeper) 
up  to  the  priest  be  seen  without  a  tunic^  or  do  not 
cover  the  turpitude  and  nakedness  of  hid  belly*  he 
be  despised  by  the  laity  and  separated  from  the 
Church.  (48)  But  the  object  ot  the  canon  wafi» 
the  clergy  should  not  appear  dressed  in  a  fashion, 
which  was  very  general  with  young  and  military 
men,  particularly  of  the  lower  orders,  who  below 
their  upper  dress,  reaching  to  the  elbows  or  waist^ 
wore  a  sort  of  pantaloons  covering  in  one  piece  the 
thighs,  legs,  and  feet,  but  so  tight  and  fitted  so 
close  to  the  limbs  as  to  discover  every  muscle  and 
motion  of  the  parts,  which  it  covered.  (49)  Pan- 
taloons of  this  kind  were  justly  considered  as  an  in- 
decent article  of  dress,  and  particularly  unbecomiBg 
ecclesiastics,  on  whkrh  account  the  impropriety  <^  it 
was  marked  ih  the  strong  terms,  whicn  occur  in  th^ 
canon,  representing  it  as  tantamount  to  real  sakedb- 
ness.  Accordingly  it  was  enacted  under  the  pe^ 
nalty  of  exconmuuication,  that  no  clergyman  sfaeuM 
appear,  or  be  seen  by  others,  except  habited,  at 
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least,  in  tL  tunica  Jhnoraiki  that  is,  a  coat  closed 
behind  and  befbre,  which  should  reaeh,  at  least,  to 
the  knees,  (50)  This  then  is  the  sum  total  of  what 
Ledwich  has  so  shamefully  misrepresented*  ( J 1 )  I 
may  here  observe,  that  in  the  canon  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  bishops ;  for  they  always  appeared  in  their 
fill!  dress.  The  use  of  those  pantaloons  even  by  the 
laity  was  disapproved  of;  but,  in  spite  of  the  exer* 
tions  of  the  clergy  and  of  others,  it  was  retained 
hj  the  lower  orders  until  a  late  period.  (52) 

(46)  AnHf.S^.p.  SS8. 

(47)  He  chffl^ges  the  Asgle-Saxons  wkh  Miowfi^  Che  same 
practice,  even  down  as  late  aa  the  l^h  eentmyt  and  wliy? 
Because  W3Ham  of  Malneflbniy  sajs,  diat  the  English  wtwe 
clothes,  which  readied  to  the  middle  c€  the  knees,  and  that  tiieir 
ddns  were  punctured  with  omamentd  figures.  The  kftter  part 
€i  this  passage  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  $  but  surely,  if 
their  clothes  reached  to  tiieSr  knees,  iMr  dress  ifas  very  diftrent 
ftom  that,  wiiioh  he  attributo  to  them.  Here  He  iatroduees  «ne 
«f  his  IfrirouriCe  nonsensioai  poskkms,  ma.  that  the  Irish  were  4e- 
eeended  from  th^  aaine  stock  with  <ke  Anglo-Saxons,  thai}  ^Meh 
nothing  can  be  more  Hdse,  unless  gur  antiquary  meant  to  go  badk 
as  fkr  as  the  times  of  Noah.  The  Irish  were  derived  from  a 
aoixthera  source,  the  Anglo-Saxons  from  a  oeribem ;  their  lan- 
guages were  essentiiAy  d^erent,  and  so  was  their  n^pthelegy  • 
not  to  mention  several  other  particularities,  which  i|  Is  not  my 
province  to  inquire  into. 

(48)  This  ea&on  is  No.  6.  of  die  syfiod,  called  of  Patrick, 
Auxilhis,  and  IflseminuB,  ap.  Wave,  Opu9c.  S,  Pain  p.  42.)  and 
ir  thus  in  the  original ;  **  QjMeumyue  derieusy  ah  esiiario  tuque 
ad  sacerdateniy  sine  tuniea  visus  JtterU,  aut  iurpUudinem  ventris 
et  nuditatem  non  tegai^^pariter  a  laicis  eontemnentur,  et  ah 
Bcdesia  separenturJ*  In  Martene's  ecKtion  of  this  canon  (Ntro. 
The9.  Anced.  Tom.  4.  col.  5.)  the  words,  Patridus  att,  are  pre- 
fixed to  it,  and  instead  of  simply  tunica^  we  find  tuniea  Jemort^ 
as  also,  instead  of  auty  it  has  ^uae  ;  and  after  patiter  it  has  con- 
tkntnabuntuTy  et  ah  Ecdesia  separabuntur.  fiut  St.  Patrick 
coidd  not  have  been  the  author  of  this  canon,  whereas  it  contdns 
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likewise  an  order  for  obaerving  the  Roman  tonsure,  an  order^ 
which  could  not  hai^e  been  made  imtily  at  the  earliest,  after  the 
Southern  Irish  had  received  the  Roman  paschal  computation  and, 
what  usually  accompanied  it,  the  Roman  tonsure,  which  th^  did 
not  prior  to  about  A.  D.  633.  (See  Chap.  xv.  J,  6.)  Ware  was 
ypigt^1ftf*n  in  assigning  this  canon,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
other  canons  of  that  sj^nod,  to  St.  Patrick  and  his  compauions; 
and  hence  he  si^posed,  (ib.  p.  124.)  that  the  ancient  author  of 
the  old  catalogue  of  the  three  classes  of  Irish  samts,  {ap.  Usher, 
Pr.  p.  913,  seqq.)  of  which  I  have  elsewhere  treated  at  larg^ 
was  wrong  in  stating,  that  the  two  first  classes  used  the  old  Irish 
tonsure.  Now  the  fact  is^  that  said  author  was  right ;  and  if  S^ 
Patrick  had  commanded  the  use  of  the  Roman  tonsure,  the  Irish 
clergy  would  never  have  adopted  any  other.  Accordingly  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  canon  in  question  was  passed  some  time  in  the  7th 
or  8th  century.  I  say  the  8th,  beause  the  MSS.  whence  D'Achery 
and  Martene  published  their  collections  of  Irisli  canons,  were  a$ 
old  as  that  period. 

(49)  This  sort  of  dress  is  described  by  Giraldus,  who  {Topogr, 
Hib.  Dist.  3.  cap.  10.)  writes ;  '<  Caputiis  namque  modicis  assu- 
eti  sunt  et  arcds,  trans  humeros  deorsum,  cubito  tenus  protensis, 
variisque  colorum  generibus  panniculorumque  plerumque  consutis ; 
sub  quibus  phalingis  laneis  quoque  paUiorum  vice  utuntur,  sen 
braccis  caligatis,  seu  caligis  braccatis,  et  his  plerumque  colore  fu- 
catis."  It  is  not  my  business  to  enter  into  a  minute  explanation  of 
this  passage,  which  is  not  as  dear  as  Dr.  Ledwich  (Antiq*  p* 
339.)  imagined.  It  would  indeed  be  clear  enough,  were  we 
to  understand  it  as  he  does.  For  he  introduces^  besides  the  ca- 
puche,  a  jacket  as  placed  between  it  and  the  braccae  or  panta- 
loons. But  Giraldus  makes  no  mention  of  a  jacket,  unless  it  be 
supposed,  that  he  comprized  it  under  the  name  of  capuche.  And 
it  is  probable,  that  he  did ;  whereas  he  places  immediately  be- 
neath it  either  the  phalingae  or  the  braccae.  But  the  Doctor,  who 
understands  by  phalingae  or  JaUin  a  jacket,  makes  him  say,  that 
the  braccae  were  worn  below  the  JaUin*  Now  Giraldus  has  no 
such  thing ;  and  his  plain  meaning,  as  appears  firom  the  particle 
seUf  is  that  below  what  he  calls  the  capuche  some  wore  the  fallin, 
and  others  the  braccae.  The  fallin  was  certainly  not  a  jacket. 
According  to  O'Brien**  and  Shaw's  dictionaries  (at  Fallain)  it 
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was  the  Irish  doak  or  mantle,  and  this  corresponds  with  Giraldus* 
observing^  that  they  were  used  paUiorum  mee.  Yet  I  allow,  tliat 
the  poorer  Irish  wore  a  jacket ;  (see  Walker's  Histor.  Essay  on 
Irish  dresSy  pi,  I  <  ^g,  %)  and  it  seems  that  the  fallin,  which 
some  of  them  wore,  was  only  a  sort  of  a  petticoat.  (See  ib,  pL  1. 
Jig.  6.)  Yet  Walker  is  sometimes  incorrect  on  these  points ;  for 
instance,  he  translates  fp,  28.)  Giraldus'  words,  phalingis  laneis 
&c  as  if  he  had  said,  that  the  Irish,  or  some  of  them,  wore  the 
fiillin,  Besides  large  loose  breeches  or  trotvsers.  Instead  of  besides 
he  should  have  written  or  ;  nor  had  he  any  right  to  bring  in  the 
words  large  loose,  particularly  as  he  himself  had  (p.  3.)  spoken 
of  the  stra^ht  bracca,  that  was  fitted  exceedingly  dose  to  the 
limbs.  Trotoserst  or  trotoses  as  in  Ware's  Antiquities  (ch,  IL) 
and  in  Harris's  additions  (ch.  23.)  is  a  mis-translation  of  the  brac^ 
ds  caligatis  of  Giraldus,  whereas  he  meant  the  tight  sort  of 
covering  used  by  many  of  the  Irish,  and  not  the  wide  one  called 
tro/msers  or  tr&ooses.  Lynch  (Cambr.  Evers.2^'  122.)  gives  a  veiy 
accurate  description  of  it  in  these  words;  '<  Apud  Hibemos 
bracca  indumentum  est  continuuiii,  non  intercisum,  succos,  tibi- 
alia,  et  foeminalia  complectens  quo  uno  ductu  quis  pedibus,  suris, 
et  fbemoribus  induat.  Nee  enim  Jluiians  erat  (ut  ait  Tacitus) 
sed  strictunif  et  singulos  artus  exprimens — Inguinem  tegunt  qui» 
dem  braccae,  ita  tamen  ut  plane  nudare  videantur,  nisi  longiora 
tunicarum  peniculamenta  eidem  obtenderentur"  His  using  nudare 
comes  to  the  same  point  as  the  turpitudinem  ventris  et  nuditatem 
of  the  canon.  By  longiora  tunicarum  peniculamenta  he  means 
the  fringes  of  the  short  tunic  or  jacket,  that  hang  down  from  it 
over  the  bracca.  The  reader  will  form  a  dear  idea  of  both  the 
jacket  and  bracca,  or  pantaloons,  by  looking  over  the  figures  of 
O'More's  (of  Ldx)  soldiers  in  two  drawings  ap,  Ledwich,  ib.  at 
p»  354. 

(50)  The  tunica  foemoralis  must,  as  the  very  name  shows,  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  short  tunic  or  jacket.  Figure^ 
of  persons  wearing  it  may  be  seen  passim  in  Walker's  Histor,  &c. 
ex.  c.  pi.  I.  Jig.  I.  III.  Jig.  1.  2.  3.  &c«  Ledwich  has,  (/?/.  20 
at  p.  282.)  after  Walker,  fix>m  paintmgs  in  the  abbey  of  Knock* 
moyy  mmilar  figures,  in  some  of  which  it  comes  down  to  the  knees» 
or  even  lower,  and  in  others  not  quite  so  far. 

(51)  The  practice  of  the  Protestant  bishops,  who,  when  afH 
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pettriog  ia  puUic  in  the  Amt  dress  used  in  our  tfanes,  wear  n  kind 
of  apron,  m^iitluvelaiigluhim  to  eiplaitt  the  words  of  ^(391109 
in  a  manner  quite  diffierent  frem  what  he  has  done. 

(Bi)  Lyneh  says,  (loc  ait.)  that  the  higher  ordeis  Imt  cmmi 
befiuiphis  tinges  to  wear  them,  but  that  the  plehriaos  couii  n^l  ^ 
persuaded  to  drop  the  use  of  them,  until  at  length  9ome  tiqofi 
befiwe  the  war,  that  begaa  in  1641,  they,  paitly  of  their  fmn 
icooad,  and  partfy  through  the  i^cwtations  ef  the  ppesUi^  jb«? 
duuiged  them  for  breeches.  He  thinks,  that  the  reesoQ,  fyr 
vhiok  they  had  been  so  much  attached  to  the  use  i^  thoae  peii|»r 
]oans»  was,  |hat  no  sort  of  covering  was  so  conveni^  for  Aw 
running  with  that  innate  swiftness  of  fiiot,  (Ear  which  they  were  Sis 
remarkable.  ^ 

S  •  VIII.  In  the  canoD  now  treated  of  tkere  is  a 
clause^  relative  to  the  wives  of  clerks^  fpom  which 
it  has  been  inferredf  that  even  our  priests  were  marr 
riedy  at  least  at  the  time  when  said  eanon  was  mudft. 
After  the  order  for  not  being  seen  without  the  long 
tunic,  and  that  for  using  the  Roman  timstti^*  (^9) 
it  is  enjoined,  that  the  clerk's  wife  shall  not  ¥f^\k 
out  without  having  her  head  veiled.  (54)  Now,  as 
in  the  text  of  the  canon  the  name  eleri  eompriMi 
the  various  orders  from  the  lowest,  the  ostiiiriWt  up 
to  the  priests,  it  may  be  supposed,  that  by  a  elffrk'i 
wife  may  be  understood  one  also  of  a  priest.  Yet 
this  is  i^ot  certain  ;  for  the  name  priest  might  hafV 
been  inseited  not  inclusively,  but  exclusively,  as  if  it 
were  said,  that  all  the  members  of  the  elerical  ordisrs 
lower  than  that  of  the  priest  should  wear  the  tunie 
reaching,  at  least,  to  the  knees.  For  it  may  be 
eonjectured,  that  the  priests  were  not  chargeable  wjth 
following  the  lay  fashion  above  described,  and  tluifc 
only  some  of  the  younger  derks,  including  evMi 
deaeoV^B^  had  adopted  it.  As  a  prie^  coul4  not 
have  been  in  those  times  under  thirty  year^  of  agi^ 
ttid  as  a  peculiar  abearance  of  gravity  was  nei|uif  ed 
from  him,  it  is  hard  to  think,  that  he  woiild  hawe 
appeared  in  sueh  a  dress.     Aeeording  to  this  suppo- 
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sition,  the  regulation  relative  to  thewir^s  of  clofks 
did  not  extend  to  priests^  I  have  not  m^t  with  a 
single  instance  of  a  mairied  priest  in  Irelaild  until 
the  ariival  of  the  Anglo-Normans  and  Welsh,  among 
whom  such  priests  were  to  be  found.  (55)  Yet  1 
allow  that  the  words  of  the  eanon  seem  to  favour  the 
marriage  of  the  Irish  clergy,  at  least  of  thd  ord^n 
inferior  to  the  priesthood,  although  they  do  not  agree 
with  other  documents.  The  abbot  Commian,  who 
was  to  Irishman,  and  in  all  probability  lived  in  the 
seventh  century,  has  in  his  penitential  (56)  a  Gabon 
condemning  the  marriage  not  only  of  a  monk,  but 
likewise  of  a  clerk,  after  he  had  devoted  himself  to 
God,  and  sehteneihg  the  delinquent  to  a  penance  of 
ten  years,  three  of  which  on  bi^d  and  water,  besido* 
abstaining  from  the  use  of  matrimony.  (57)  The» 
may  have  been  a  variety  of  practices  in  Ireland  re« 
lative  to  this  matter,  but  some  other  ai^umeiits, 
besides  th^  quoted  passage  of  the  sixth  Irish  canon, 
would  be  necessaly  to  proVe,  that  our  priests  were 
allowed  to  have  wives,  l^erhaps  it  will  be  said  that, 
although  a  priest  was  not  permitted  to  marry  aftter 
his  ordination,  he  might  have  been  allowed  to  re^ 
tain  a  wife,  whom  he  had  before  it,  as  now  practised 
in  the  Greek  church,  and  that  thus  this  canon  may 
be  reconciled  with  that  of  Cummian,  who  mentitHis 
{^er  he  had  devoted  himself  to  God.  But  I  find 
no  reasons  for  admitting,  that  this  practice  was  ever 
feceived  in  Irelahd  ;  where,  on  the  contrary,  it  seems 
to  have  been  condemned.  (58)  This  much  is  certain, 
that  not  only  in  the  times  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
but  likewise  as  far  back  as  those  of  Lanfranc,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  there  were  no  Irish  m^fried 
priests ;  for,  if  there  were,  he  would  undoubtedly 
^ve  taken  notice  of  a  ptBJdtit^  so  contrary  to  the 
theti  general  discipline  of  thl^  Western  church,  at 
he  did  of  other  Irish  customs,  some  of  which  vrtste 
6f  tiiU'ch  leiib  ittiportanee. 
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(53)  See  above  Na^,  48. 

(54)  **  Et  uxor  ejus  n  non  velato  capUe  amhylaverity  parUer*  Ac* 
Usher  (Discourse  of  the  Religion,  Sfc.  ck.  5.)  take  notice  of  these 
woidsy  as  indicadog,  that  the  Irish  dergy  were  not  prohibited 
from  manying.  But  be  gives  no  other  proc^,  except  its  being 
related,  tliat  St.  Patrick  was  son  of  a  deacon  and  grandson  of  a 
priest.  This,  however,  does  not  prove,  that  the  law  of  ecdesi- 
astical  celibacy  did  not  exist  in  Ireland.  He  speaks  of  (he  clergy 
in  general,  h\3it  without  the  least  allusion  to  bishops,  as  they  are 
not  menticmed  in  the  canon.  And,  as  already  observed  {NoU  75 
to  Chap.  XXV.)  he  had  changed  his  OfMnion  with  r^ard  to  theno. 
As  to  what  he  says  about  the  British  clergy,  it  h^  nothing  to  do 
with  the  discipline  of  the  Irish  church.  Toland  (Nazarenus, 
Letter  2.  Sect,  2.  §.  12.)  lias  followed  Ush^,  adding  what  St. 
Bernard  has  about  the  eight  so  called  archbishops  of  Armagh, 
who  were  married.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  those  eight  were  merely 
nominal  archbishops,  as  Toland  well  knew,  who  accordingly  calls 
th^m  absolute  laymen.  He  talks  also  of  the  Culdees  being  mar- 
ried ;  but  he  tells  us,  {iJb*  sect.  3.)  that  said  Culdees  were  commonly 
laymen.  Whether  they  were  (xr  not,  the  Irish  Colidei  or  Culdees 
were, out  of  the  question;  and  Toland  observes,  (tb.)  that  he 
confines  his  discourse  to  the  Scotch  Culdees  alone,  omitting  those 
of  Ireland.  Yet  Dr.  Ledwich  refers  to  Toland,  as  if  he  had  said 
that  the  Irish  Culdees  were  married^;  (see  Not,  ii  to  Chap^  xxxi.) 
and  elsewhere  he  gives  us  with  exaggeration  the  fable  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Celsus,  archbishop  of  Armagh.  (See  Not,  75  to  Chap, 

XXV.) 

{55)  See  Chap^  xxx.  §,  6. 

(56)  Concerning  this  Penitential,  or  De  poenitentiarum  men- 
sura,  see  Chap,  xv.  §,  8.  and  ib.  Not,  55, 

(57)  This  canon  is  in  cap,  3.  and  in  these  words ;  <'  Si  clericus  aut 
monachus,  postquam  se  De  voverity  ad  secularem-habitum  iterum 
reversus  fuerit,  aut  uxorem  ciuxerit,  decern  annis  poeniteat,  tri- 
bus  ex  his  in  pane  et  aqua,  et  nunquam  postea  in  conjugio  cO" 
puktur.  Quod  si  noluerit,  sancta  synodus  vel  sedes  apostolica 
separavit  eos  a  communione  et  convocationibus  Catholicorum.'* 
(Compare  with  Not.  72.  below.)  By  clericus  Cummian  must  have 
understood  only  the  clerks  of  tlie  higher  or  holy  orders,  whereas 
those  of  the  four  minor  ones,  as  they  are  now  reckoned,  were 
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not  prohibited  frcxm  leturaing  to  the  world  and  taldng  witet,  im« 
lessweavetosuppose^  that  his  rules  and  those  of  the  Iridi  church 
were  more  severe  than  tho^  of  others.  And  in  &ct  the  woids» 
posiquam  Deo  vaveritf  seem  to  indicate,  that  he  alluded  only  to 
the  higher  orders. 

(58)  If  we  are  to  judge  of  the  discipline  of  the  Irish  churdi 
from  the  treatise  of  St.  Columbanus  entitled  Lider  de  poeaitenH' 
arummensura  taxanda^  (ap.  Bibl.  PeUr.  Tom*  12.  p.  21.  ^qq* 
A.  1677.)  which  is  different  from  the  penitential  for  monks  annexed 
to  his  Rule,  (see  above  Not.  24s  and  41.)  clergymen,  whose  wives, 
which  they  had  before  their  ordination,  were  still  living,  were 
bound  to  abstain  from  them  after  they  had  taken  orders.  His  20th 
canon  is  as  follows ;  '^  Si  quis  auiem  cUricus^  aui  diaconus,  V€t 
alicujus  gradus,  qui  laicus  fuit  in  seculo  cum  JUik  et  jUiabuSf 
post  conversionem  mam  iterum  svam  cognofoervt  dientdam^  tt  fi* 
Uum  iterum  de  ea  genueritf  sdat  se  adulierium  perpetrasse  et  non 
miruu  peccasse  quam  si  ab  Jwoentute  sua  dericus  Juissety  et  cum 
pudla  aUena  peccasset,  quia  post  votum  suum  peccavitf  postquam 
se  Domino  consecravit,  et  votum  suum  irritumjedt ;  idcirco  simi-* 
liter  septem  annis  in  pane  et  aqua  poeniteat.**  That  by  dientdam 
he  meant  a  wife  is  evident  from  the  whole  context,  and  is  confirmed 
by  a  parallel  canon  of  the  penitential  annexed  to  a  Missal  found  at 
Bobbio  (of  which  herafler)  and  much  the  same  as  the  Liber  de 
poenitentiarum  mensura,  &c.  The  12th  canon  of  this  penitential 
has;  <<  St  quis  dericus  vd  superior  gradus ^  qui  uxorem  habuity 
et  post  honorem  iterum  eam  cognoverit,  sciat  se  adulterium  com- 
misisse,  Clericus  quatuor,  diaconus  sex,  sacerdos  septem,  epis« 
copus  duodecim,  singuli  in  pane  et  aqua  juxta  ordinem  suum." 
Mabillon  observes  (Not.  on  this  canon)  that  by  dericus  perhaps  is 
meant  a  subdeacon.  The  rules  of  this  penetential  were  in  all 
probability  founded  on  the  practices  of  the  Irish  church. 

§..  IX.  It  is  very  probable,  that  the  Roman  litur- 
gy and  offices  were  universally  received  in  Ireland 
about  the  end  of  the  L2th  centuiy,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  were  observed  in  those  parts, 
where  the  English  power  prevailed.  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis,  amidst  all  his  grumbling,  does  not  charge 
the  Irish,  with  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  Eng* 
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Ikh  or  RaniM8«  Th«  •xemoM  of  OiUib^  bidiop 
cf  Umwrioki  hiA  pj^^vd  tke  wty  fbr  aetting  aside  lli^ 
old  turious  Irish  lituigiM,  &ot )  (J9)  but  St^  Ma« 
hchy's  *ytkority  (emd  mflu^neo  contribuMd  moeh 
more  to  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  pnc^est 
(60)  Add  the  setenth  ca&Od  of  the  synod  t»  Caislie], 
hdd  in  1 17t»  in  which  is  an  injunction  to  the  same 
eflfect.  (61)  Although  this  synod  was  not  attended 
by  the  Y^^^^^  ^  Ulster,  yet  we  nmy  salely  ittfeir 
from  their  adherence  to  the  principles  of  St.  Mdndiyi 
thai  they  approved  of  that  injunction*  The  apos- 
tolie  legateS)  of  whom  there  was  a  constant  eucee»« 
nion  in  Ireland  during  that  century,  undoubtedly  took 
care  to  introduce  and  enforce  the  practices  of  the 
Roman  tsystem.  Of  the  old  Irish  liturgies  and  of« 
fiees  no  copy  it,  as  &r  as  I  know^  to  be  ibund,  except 
perhaps  of  the  one,  and  that  the  most  remarkabiey 
which  was  called  Cursui  Stot&r^Mj  or  the  liturgy 
&c«  of  the  old  Scots  or  IriiAi ;  which  was  >irongl]rt 
to  lireldnd  by  St.  I^trick,  and  was  the  only  one  ob- 
served during  the  times  of  the  irst  class  of  Irish 
saints,  and  consequently  for  above  100  year«.  (63) 
I  have  had  occasion  to  allude  to  it  more  than  once. 
And  to  remark,  that  after  the  introduction  of  new 
liturgies  or  tosses  it  was  still  followed  by  St.  Com- 
gall  in  Ireland,  And  by  St^  ODlumbanus,  in  tlie  oon-^ 
tinent.  (6S)  It  has  bden  SAid,  that  it  Was  otigin^fy 
the  liturgy  Of  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist ;  thatlt  was 
nsed  by  St.  Gregory  Naftianzen  and  other  Greeks, 
Afterwards  n^ctived  by  CtesiAn,  Honor^us  first  abbot 

of  Lerins,  St.  CAeisafiriS,  bfehop  6f  Afles,  and  the 
abbot  Porcarius,  also  by  St,  Lupus  of  Troies  and  St. 
Gterthin  of  Aiik^rre,  this  fiiettds  of  St.  ftJtrick,  who 
i^^efetv^  it  A^tU  them ;  and  that  it  WAs  rctAined  by 
St.  Comgall,  &c.  (^4)  This  cm'stt^  tontinu^d  in 
ftrec^  Ht  least  with  the  followers  of  St.  Colombanns, 
for  tfa«iy  years  aftet  that  saint^s  death  in  615.  (65) 
Now  tong  it  in%h«  hare  b^en  ktpt  Up  in  Itehna  1:^ 
tfc*  taOhk*  of  ^.  G0ft^H*s  ittstittftiott,  I  ath  fiXft 
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able  to  discover.     It  must  not  be  coufounded  with 
the  liturgy  usually  called  Gallicana.  (66) 

(59)  See  Chap.  xxv.  $.  10. 

(60)  See  Chap.  xxvi.  §,  6  and  10,  and  xxvii.  §.  5. 

(61)  See  Chap,  xxix.  ^.3. 

(62)  See  Chap,  x.  ^.  4.  It  is  called  in  the  Catalogue  of  aaints  {ap. 
Uaher,  Pr,.  p.  91 S.)  una  missa,  una  cdebratio. 

(63)  See  Chap.  I.  f.  5.  x.  §.  12.  xiii.  §.  14. 

(64)  Such  is  the  account  given  in  the  tract  on  the  Origin  of 
Ecclesiastical  offices,  quoted  by  Usher,  {Pr.  p.  343,  840,  and 
917*)  and  published  in  Spelman's  Councils^  S^c.  {Vol,  I.  p.  176, 
seqq,)  and  in  Wilkins'  (Vol.  4.  p.  741,  teqq.).  Although  written 
la  a  course  style,  and  sometimes  incorrect,  owing  perhaps  to  an 
unlearned  transcriber,  and  containing  various  mistakes,  tome  of 
which  have  been  noticed  by  Usher,  it  is,  however,  worth  copying. 
After  giving  an  account  of  the  curms  called  the  Gailican  one,  the 
origin  of  which  he  ascribes  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  which, 
he  says,  was  followed  by  St.  Polycarp,  and  in  the  Gauls  by  St. 
Irenaeus,  &c.  the  author  continues ;  **  Sed  beatus  Marcus  evangel- 
ista,  sicut  refert  Josephus  et  Eusebius  in  quarto  libra,  per  totam 
iBgyptum  vel  Italiam  taliter  praedicaverunt,  sicut  unam  ecdesiam, 
ut  Onmis  sanctus,  vel  Gloria  in  excelsis,  vel  oratione  Dominica, 
et  Amen  univa*si  tarn  viri  quam  foeminae  decantarent.  Tanta 
fuit  sua  praedicacio  unita,  et  postea  Evangelium  ex  ore  Petri  apos- 
toli  edidit.  Beatus  Hieronymus  adfirmat  ipsum  cursum,  qui  di- 
dtur  praesente  tempore  Scotorum,  beatus  Marcus  decantavit,  et 
post  ipsum  Gr^orius  Nanzenzenus,  quem  Hieronymus  suum 
magistnun  esse  adfirmat.  Et  beatus  Basilius,  frater  ipaius  S- 
Gregorii,  Antonius  Paulus,  Macarius,  vel  Joannes  et  Malchus  se- 
cundum ordinem  patrum  decantaverunt.  lode  postea  beatissimus 
Cassianus,  qui  Ldvoronsi  {Linerendy  or  Idrinensif  Usher)  monas- 
terio  beatum  Honorium  habuit  oomparem.  Et  post  ipsum  beatus 
Honoratus  primus  abbas,  et  S.  Caesarius  episcopus,  qui  fuit 
in  Arelata,  et  beatus  Porcarius  abbas,  qui  in  ipso  monasterio  fuit» 
ipsum  cursum  decantaverunt ;  qui  beatum  Lupum  et  beatum  Ger- 
manum  monachos  in  eorum  monast^o  habuerunt ;  et  ipsi  sub  nor- 
man  r^gulae  ipsum  cursum  ibidem  decantaverunt.  Et  postea  in 
qNSCopatUft  cathedra  (epiicapatu  cathedramj  summi  honoris^  pro 
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reverentia  Banedtaiia  eonim,  sunt  adept! ;  et  postea  in  Britaimus 
vel.  Soottiis  praedicavenint,  quae  Vita  beati  Germani  episcopi  An- 
tisioderenKis'  et  Vita  beati  Lupi  adfirmat.  Qui  beatum  Patridum 
spiritaliter  litteras  sacras  docuerunt,  atque  enutrieninty  et  ipsum 
episcopum  proeorum  praedicatione  (per  eorum  praedicationem. 
Usher)  archiepiscopum  in  Scottiis  ac  Britanniis  posuerunt,  qui 
vixit  annos  centum  quinquaginta  tres,  et  ipsum  cursum  ibidem 
decantavit  Et  post  ipsum  beatus  Wandilocbus  lienex  et  beatus 
Gomogillus  fComgallusJf  qui  habuerunt  in  \eorum  monasterio 
monachos  drdter  tria  millia.  Inde  beatus  Wandilodius  in  prae- 
dicationis  roinisterium  abbato  (a  beato,  Usher)  Gomcgillo  missus 
est,  et  beatus  Columbanus  partibus  Galliarom  destinati  sunt 
Luxogilum  (Luxeu)  monasterium;.et  ibidem  ipsum  cuisum  de- 
cantaverunt.  Et  inde  postea  percrebuit  ^Nrmam  (forma  or 
Jama)  sanctitatis  eorum  per  universum  crbem  terrum;  et  multa 
coenobia,  ex  eorum  doctrina,  tarn  virorum  quam  pudlarum 
sunt  congnegata.  Et  postea  inde  sumpsit  exordium  sub  beato  Co* 
lumbano,  quod  ante  beatus  Marcus  evangelista  decantavit  Et 
si  nos  non  creditis,  inquirite  in  Vita  beati  Columbani  et  beati  Eas- 
tasi  (Eustasii)  abbatis,  plenius,  inveniqti^  et  dicta  beati  Atthe- 
leti  (Atthlati  Usher)  abbatis  Ebovensis  {Attalay  abbot  of  Bohbio)** 
From  this  author's  being  so  particular  in  tracing  the  histoiy  of 
the  Curms  Scoiorum^  i.  e.  of  the  Irish,  while  he  treats  veij 
slightly  of  four  other  courses  or  liturgies  mentioned  by  kim,  it  ap- 
pears very  probable,  that  he  was  an  Irishman,  and  perhaps  one 
of  those,  that  lived  in  the  continent.  But,  it  may  be  said,  if  he 
were,  would  he  have  told  u^  that  St.  Patrick  lived  153  years? 
This  I  suspect  to  be  an  erratum  of  a  copyist ;  and  it  is  plain  that 
in  his  text,  as  it  now  exists,  there  are  several  errata  I  caoQot 
find,  who  was  the  blessed  Wandilochus  mentioned  by  him,  accept 
that  he  appears  to  have  been  one  of  die  first  companions  of  St. 
Cdumbanus,  who  set  out  with  him  from  Ireland.  They  were 
twelve  in  all ;  but  their  naoiefi  are  not  regularly  recorded.  (See 
AV.  5.  to  Chap.  XIII.)  What  siud  author  has  about  that  cursum 
having  been  or^;inally  that  of  St.  Mark»  or  as  Mabillon  e3q>lains 
it,  (Disquisilio  de  Cunu  Gailicano,  $•  1  in  his  work  De  Lituv" 
gia  QaUicana)  an  Alexandrian  liturgy,  is  curious,  although  I 
would  not  pretend  to  say,  that  it  is  certain.  There  is  a  liturgy, 
called  of  St  Maik,  whlc^  had  been  fiiund  in  Oalabria  by 
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Slid  was  afterwmdi  printed  in  Paris.  But  it  is  more  than  doubtful, 
whether  St.  Mark  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  (See  Bona,  Rer. 
Lkurgic.  Zr.  1.  cap.  8.) 

(65)  It  is  plain,  fiiat  it  was  used  in  the  life-time  of  the  author  of 
the  now  quoted  tract.  '  Now  he  lived  after  the  death  of  Eustasius 
and  Attala,  the  former  of  whom  succeeded  St.  Columbanus  at. 
Luxeu,  and  the  latter  at  Bohbio. 

((SS)  We  have  seen,  {Not.  64?.)  that  said  author  makes  a  dis- 
tinction between  them.  We  have  another  proof  from  its  having 
been  remarked,  in  opposition  to  St*  Columbanus  and  his  Rule, 
that  the  Mass,  which  he  celebrated,  diFered  in  some  points  from 
that,  which  was  usually  observed  in  France  in  his  times,  that  is, 
from  the  old  Gallican  liturgy,  which  was  not  set  aside  until  long 
afler  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  Jonas  relates  (  Vit.  S,  EuS'^ 
iasHf  cap,  5.)  that  Agrestinus,  an  enemy  of  Columbanus*  Rule, 
said,  '<  Columhanum  ciiam  a  caeterorum  ecclesiasticorum  mar4 
desciscerCf  et  sacra  Missarum  solemnia  muUipUcatione  oraiionum 
vd  coUectarum  celebrare.^  It  is  indeed  probable,  that  the  Gal- 
lican liturgy,  strictly  so  called,  (of  which  see  Mabillon  De  Litur^ 
gia  GalUcana)  was  introduced  into  Ireland  during  the  period  of 
the  second  class  of  Irish  saints.  In  a  Mass  celebrated  by  Columb* 
kili  the  name  of  St.  Martin  was  mentioned  among  the  commemo^ 
rations.  (See  Not^  182.  to  Chap*  xi.)  Now  as  Mabillon  observes, 
(ii.  Xr.  1.  cap.  5.)  bis  name  was  commemorated  in  the  Gallican 
Utuigy*  Columbkill  might  have  received  his  Mass  from  the  Britons 
Davids  Gildas,  and  Docus;  (see  Chap.  x.  §.  4.)  and  itis  said^ 
that  the  Britons  Mowed  the  Gallican  liturgy.  Yet  St.  Martin's 
name  might  have  been  also  in  the  Mass,  which  St.  German  and 
Lupus  delivered  to  St.  Patrick,  that  is  in  the  Curnn  Scdorum. 
Usher  (iV.  f7.  S43.)  and  after  him  StiHingfleet  (AniiquUiei  of 
the  British  churcheSf  ch.  4.)  were  much  mistaken  in  the  confound- 
ing those  two  h'turgies  together ;  for  the  one,  which  was  delivered 
by  Cassian,  German,  Lupus  &c.  was  not,  as  they  say,  the  Cursus 
GdUoruiny  whidi  was  supposed,  to  have  been  derived  from  St. 
John,  but  the  Cursus  Scotorum  attributed  to  St.  Marie. 

§  •  X.  There  are  good  reasons  for  thinking,  that 
the  Cursus  Scotorum  is  still  extant^  and  that  it  is 
tibe  same  as  the  ancient  Missal,  which  MabillQa  found 
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in  the  monastery  of  Bobbio,  and  which,  he  says,- 
was  written  abont  1000  years  before  his  time.  (67) 
From  its  antiquity  it  is  clear,  that  it  must  have  been 
brought  to  Bobbio  by  St.  Columbanus  or  some  of 
his  disciples  ;  and  hence  arises  a  strong  presumption, 
that  it  was  the  liturgy  used  by  him.  (68)  The  part 
of  the  Mass, .  called  the  Canon,  is  taken  from  that 
of  the  Roman  liturgy,  and  agrees  nearly  with  it  as 
it  is  read  at  present ;  yet  it  has  in  the  article.  Com- 
municantes  after  Cosmae  et  Damiani,  the  names  of 
some  other  saints,  among  whom  is  St.  Martin.  (69) 
In  this  Missal  there  are  few  masses  for  saints.  It  has 
those  for  St.  Stephen,  the  apostles  James  and  John, 
the  Cathedra  S.  Petri,  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  the  Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross,  the  na- 
tivity of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  his  passion.  Saints 
Peter  and  Paul,  the  king  Sigismund,  (70)  St. 
Martin  of  Tours,  and  Michael  the  archangel.  It 
has  three  Rogations  before  the  Ascension,  and  tvro 
Masses  for  the  dead,  one  in  general,  and  another 
Missa  sacerdotis  dejunctu  In  it  I  find  no  Mass  for 
any  Irish  saint,  nor  even  mention  of  any  one  of 
them.  This  is  the  chief  point,  which  may  excite  a 
doubt  of  its  being  the  same  as  the  Cursus  Scotorum. 
Yet  this  difficulty  can  be  easily  removed  by  observing, 
that  the  respect  paid  by  the  Irish  clergy  to  St.  Patrick 
prevented  them  from  adding  any  Mass  to  those  con- 
tained in  the  Missal  brought  by  him,  and  that  they 
were  loth  to  introduce  their  own  saints  into  it.  On 
the  other  hand  this  Missal  is  accompanied  with  a  Pe- 
nitential, (71)  and  what  is  exceedingly  remark- 
able, one  that  agrees  in  very  great  part  with  that  of 
St.  Columbanus,  called  Liber  de  poenitentiarum 
mensura  tcuvandaj  (72)  and  in  some  points  with  the 
Penitential  of  Cum'mian.  Accordingly  the  Peniten- 
tial joined  to  the  Missal  maybe  supposed  to  have 
been  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Irish  church,  and 
hence  it  becomes  highly  probable,  that  said  Missal 
was  also  used  by  it.  The  antiquity  of  this  Missal 
appears  from  the  wording  of  the  Creed,   which  we 
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find  ill  it ;  for,  although  it  is  the  same  in  substance 
as  the  Roman  Creed,  commonly  called  the  Apostle^ 
creed,  yet  several  words  are  different.  (73)  To 
show,  that  the  copy  found  at  Bobbio  was  written  in 
Ireland  or,  at  least,  by  an  Irishman,  it  is  asserted, 
that  the  characters  or  letters  are  exactly  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  of  ancient  MSS.  recognized  to  have 
been  written  by  Irishmen.  (74)  Add,  that,  as  is 
usual  in  such  old  MSS.,  certain  vowels  and  conso- 
nants are  frequently  interchanged  for  each  other  ac- 
cording to  a  mode  peculiar  to  the  Irish;  (75)  and 
that  some  eminent  diplomatists  think  it  probable,  that 
St.  Columbanus  brought  that  Missal  from  his  own 
country.  (76)  On  the  whole,  although  I  do  not 
pretend  to  decide  on  the  matter,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  said  Missal  was  the  one  used  by  that  saint  himself, 
and  that  the  only  difference  between  it  and  the  an- 
cient Cursus  Scotorum  consists  in  his  having  added 
to  it  the  Mass  of  St.  Sigismund  in  compliance  with 
the  custom  of  the  province  of  Besan9on. 

(67)  He  has  published  it  in  his  Museum  Italicum,  Vol,  1 .  and, 
finding  it  different  in  various  respects  from  the  Liturgia  Gallicana, 
and  not  well  knowing  what  title  to  give  it,  has  called  it  Sacramen- 
tarium  Gallicanum.  In  a  margin  of  the  MS,  is  the  name  of 
Bertulfus,  who  in  all  appearance  was  the  abbot  of  Bobbio  of  that 
name  in  the  seventh  century.  He  thought,  tliat  it  was  a  parti- 
cular Missal  for  the  province  of  Becan9on,  in  which  was  Luxeu^ 
particularly  as  it  contains  a  Mass  for  St.  Sigismund,  King  of 
Burgundy.  I  have  had  already  [Not  157  to  Chap,  xxi.)  occasion 
to  give  a  short  account  of  this  Missal ;  but  it  is  well  worth  some 
further  observations. 

(68)  That  it  was  is  strenuously  maintained  by  Doctor  O'Conor 
{JRer.  Hibcrn.  Scriptor.  Ep.  Nuncup,  p.  130.  seqq,).  This  did 
not  occur  to  Mabillon,  or  at  least  he  does  not  mention  it.  He 
says,  that  it  was  not  for  the  use  of  Bobbio>  as  tliere  is  nothing  in 
it  about  St.  Columbanus  or  his  disciples,  or  about  monastic 
affairs.  But  surely  it  might  have  been  a  general  Missal  for  the 
clergy  both  secular  and  regular ;  and  in  such  case  there  was  no 
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neoeitity  for  npedtpng  monastic  mattcn,  or  intnodiKiBg  into  il 
the  name  of  St.  Golambanii8»  &c  Besideiy  tfaatcppy  was  pr». 
bably  written  1>efine  the  deaiJi  of  St.  Colnmbantis. 

(69)  In  that  Missal  tlie  Canon  appears  in  only  what  is  called  the 
Missa  eottidiana  (qnotidiana)  Romensis,  and  hence  it  iqppears, 
that,  it  was  the  only  one  used  thro  j  jhout  the  year.  After  Cosmae 
et  Damianif  the  last  names  in  the  Roman  article  CommunicanteSf 
come  Hilariiy  Martini^  Ambrosizy  Augustiniy  Gregorih  Hhrth 
nymi,  Benedictu  V/e  have  seen,  {Not,  66^  that  St.  Martin's 
name  w&s  in  the  Mass  celebrated  by  Colambkill ;  and  hence  vfhf 
may  we  not  be  allowed  to  conjecture,  that  his  Mass  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Missal  of  Bobbio  ?  But,  it  will  be  said,  the  name^ 
of  St.  Gregory  (/•  e.  in  cU  appearance,  of  Pope  Gregoiy)  could 
not  have  been  in  a  Mass  celebrated  by  ColombkiU,  who  died  before 
hini.  Yet  this  and  other  names  might  have  been  added  after 
Columbkill's  death ;  and  in  fact  such  additions  were  far  fifom  being 
uncommon  in  ancient  Missals.  (See  Bona,  Ren  Lit.  L.  2.  cap, 
12.)  I  &m  sure  that  the  last  name  in  that  Mass  of  Columkill  was 
Martini;  for  it  was  upon  its  being  mentioned  that  he  stopped  the 
choir.  (AVt.  182  to  Chap,  xi.)  On  the  whole  it  is  improbable, 
that  Colun.bkLl'8  Missal  was  not  different  from  that  of  Bobbio, 
witl:out  our  supposing  tbat  he  followed  (as  hinted  in  'Not.  66.)  the 
litufgy. strictly  called  the  Galilean.  Were  this  as  certain  as  it  is 
probable,  it  would  follow  of  course,  that  the  Missal  of  Bobbio 
contains  the  Cursus  Scotorum* 

(70)  If  it  was  the  Cursus  Scotorum^  this  Mass  might  hav^ 
been  &dced  to  it  by  St.  Columbanus  when  at  Luxeu.  ^ 

(71)  Mabi!:cn  fPref.  to  the  Missal  of  Bobbio  J  remarks,  that 
this  is  a  very  singular  circumstance,  and  almost  the  only  instance  to 
be  met  with. 

(72)  This  must  not,  as  I  have  already  observed,  (above  Not. 
58.)  be  confounded  with  the  Penitential  annexed  to  the  Rule  of 
St.  Columbanus.  We  have  seen  (f&.)  an  instance  of  two  parallel 
canons  of  said  Penitentials,  differing  merely  as  to  the  number  of 
years  marked  for  penance.  Several  more  such  canons  will  be 
found  on  comparing  them,  and  drawn  up  nearly  in  the  same  words, 
but  sometimes  not  agreeing  with  regard  to  the  length  of  the  peni- 
tential times.    MabiBon  was  not  aware  of  this  omcordance;  for 
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he  had  not  ooHtted  those  penitentiak.  Ho  fbinid  a  triffing  agiee- 
ment  of  Canon  47  of  that  of  thti  Missal  y^th  one  of  the  other 
Penitential  of  Columbanus,  that  is,  the  one  joined  to  the  Rul^ 
and  two  or  three  rather  material  parallelisms  between  it  and  the 
Penitential  of  Cummian,  particularly  that  of  Canon  28  of  the 
Missal  with  one  of  cap,  3.  of  Cummian,  which  I  have  quoted 
above  (Not.  57.),  and  between  which  and  said  Canon  28  the  only 
difference  is,  that  in  the  latter,  instead  of  Siclericus  aut  monachusf 
we  read  simply  Si  quis  dericus  ;  and  instead  of  decern  and  irihus 
we  find  duodecim  and  sex,  whence  it  appears  that  thie  regulation 
by  this  canon  was  not  severer  tl«an  that  of  Cummian.  But,  if 
MabiDon  had  compared  the  Penitential,  annexed  to  the  Missal' 
with  St.  Columbanus'  tract  De  poenitentiarum  mensura  S^c,  he 
would  probably  have  been  led  at  least  to  suspect,  that  said  Missal 
was  the  one  used  by  the  saint  himself,  and  consequently  contained 
the  Cursus  Scotorum. 

(73)  It  runs  thus ;  ^^  Credo  in  Deum  pairem  omnipoteniem^ 
creatorem  caeli  et  terrae*  Credo  in  Jesum  Christum  jUium  ejus  uni' 
genitum,  sempiiemum,  conceptum  de  Spiritu  S»  natum  ex  Maria 
V.  Passum  sub  Pontio  PUnto.  Crucijixufn,  mortuum,  et  sepuUum, 
Descendit  ad  inferna,  Tertia  die  resurrexit  a  mortuis*  Ascendit 
ad  caelos.  Sedit  (sedet)  ad  dexteram  Dei  Patris  omnipotentis* 
Inde  Venturas  judicare,**  &c.  The  remainder  exactly  as  in  the 
Roman  creed.  I  need  scarcely  t^Il  the  reader,  that  this  Creed 
appears  in  said  Missal  at  the  TraditiS  Symholi,  which  used  to 
take  place  on  Palm  Sunday,  for  the  Competentes,  but  not  as 
forming  a  part  of  the  Mass ;  whereas  the  practice  of  repeating 
any  Creed  in  the  Mass  was  not  observed  in  those  times  in  any 
part  of  the  Western  church,  except  in  Spain,  where  the  reading 
of  the  Nicene  Creed,  or  rather  that  of  Constantinople,  during  di- 
vine service  was  introduced  in  the  year  589 ;  and  which  was  imi- 
tated by  the  churches  of  France  and  Germany  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  but  not  received  at  Rome  until  A.  D.  1014*.  (See 
Bona,  Ren  Liturg.  Z.  2.  cap*  8.  and  Bingham,  Origines  &c.  B. 
X.  cA.  4.  sect,  170 

(74)  Dr.  O'Conor,  Rer.  Hib.  Seriptor.  Ep.  Nuncup.  p.  135 
and  142. 

(75)  Dr.  O'Conor  observes  {ib.  p.  136.)  that  the  vowels  e  and 
t,  0  and  ti,  as  likewise  the  consonants  b,  p,  and  v,  are  constantly 
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interchanged.  He  had  xemaiked,  (p.  154.)  that  stUlae  and  Oilla, 
appear  in  the  Missal  for  stellae  and  stMOf  Jo$ep  for  Joseph^ 
osanna  for  ho$annay  exorcidio  for  exorcize.  We  have  seen  above 
Nat.  73  sedit  for  sedet. 

(76)  Dr.  O'Conor  quotes  from  the  great  Benedictine  work 
(Nouveau  Traite  de  DipUm.  Paris,  1757)  the  following  passage 
concerning  this  Missal:  "  Elle  tient  peutetre  de  Tecriture  Ro- 
maine^  usitee  dans  les  Isles  Britanniques  avant  la  conva:sion  des 
An^ois.  Dans  cette  ecriture  du  vi  on  vii  siede  Te  prend  la  place 
de  Voe  et  de  T/,  et  \u  celle  de  To.— Le  savant  Benedictin  con- 
jecture, que  ce  Sacramentaire  (from  Mabillon's  Sacramentarium^ 
4*c.)  y  fut  apport6  de  Luxeuil  par  St.  Columban.  On  pent,  avee 
autant  de  fondement,  supposer,  que  ce  Saint  Taura  apport6  de  la 
Grande  Bretagne  en  Fraache  Comt^."  Instead  of  Grande  BrC" 
iagne  they  should  have  written  VIretande  ;  for  surely  they  knew, 
that  St.  Columbanus  was  an  Irishman,  and  went  straight  fix>nci 
Ireland  to  Fiance. 

§.11.  The  Irish  church  had  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  canons  peculiar  to  itself.  Of  those»  which 
are  said  to  have  been  enacted  by  St.  Patrick,  or  by 
him  and  his  fellov^  bishops,  and  many  of  which  were 
undoubtedly  of  their  formation,  I  have  said  some- 
thing already.  (77)  They  have  been  published 
from  Spelman  and  elsewhere,  and  illustrated  with 
learned  notes  by  Sir  James  Ware.  (78)  After  St. 
Patrick's  times  a  multitude  of  canons  was  drawn  up 
by  various  Irish  synods,  a  vast  number  of  which 
down  to  the  eighth  century  is  still  extant ;  and  out 
of  large  collections  of  them  the  learned  Benedictine 
D'Achery  has  published  very  many  of  them,  and 
others  have  been  added  by  his  confreres  Martene  and 
Durand.  (79)  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  refer 
to  several  of  those  canons ;  but  it  will  not  be  amiss 
to  give  a  general  view  of  some  of  the  more  remark- 
able ones,  following,  as  nearly  a*  I  can,  the  order, 
in  which  I  find  them  as  published  by  Ware,  D*Ache- 
ry,  &c.  In  the  synod,  called  of  St.  Patrick,  there 
is  a  canon  concerning  excommunication,  in  which 
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the  excommunicated  person  is  ordered  to  be  rejected 
from  communion  and  from  table,  mass  and  peace. 
(80)     This   canon   is  illustrated  by  another  of  an 
Irish  synod,  which  distinguished  six    modes  of  ex- 
communication,   some  greater,    some  lesser.    (81) 
There  is  a  canon  prohibiting  the  rebaptization  of 
persons  already  baptized,  no  matter  by  whom.     This 
was  plaltaly  intended  against  the  abettors  of  Donatist 
principles  j  for  it  assigns  as  a  reason,  that  the  seed 
IS  not  infected  by  the  iniquity  of  the  sower.  (82)    It 
is  somewhat  singular,  that  one  of  the  solemn  times, 
besides.  Easter  and  Pentecost,  for  celebrating  bap- 
tism was  in  the  Irish  church  the  festival  of  the  Epi- 
phany. (83)     There  is  a  canon*  concerning  the  pro- 
priety of  taking  out  the  holy  sacrifice  on  Easter  night. 
It  states,  that  it  may  be  taken  to  the  faithful,  which, 
strictly  speaking,  is  not  a  taking  outy  because  they 
believe  in  and  receive  Christ  under  the  one  roof  of 
faith.  (84<)     There  is   a   prohibition  against  a  man 
marrying  the  widow  of  his  brother,  (85)  to  which 
was  added  another  condemning  not  only  a  man,  who 
should  act  in  that  manner,  but  likewise  a  woman, 
that   married  the  brother  of  her  deceased   husband, 
and  sentencing  the  parties  to  rejection  from  commu- 
nion until  death.  (86)     With  regard  to  other  ma- 
trimonial regulations,  I  need  not  repeat  here  some 
Irish  canons  already  quoted.  (87)     It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  system  of  the  jubilee,  as  established  in  the 
Old  Testament,  was  observed  to  a  certain  degree  in 
Ireland  ;  but  with  what  modifications  it  is  difticult  to 
determine,  although  there  are  various  canons  rela- 
tive to  it.  (88)     Some  canons  enjoin   on   the  cler- 
gy  not    to  bring  any  suits  before   infidel  judges. 
(89)     These  must  be   very  ancient,    as    are  also 
some    others,    in    which    infidels    are    mentioned, 
such  as  that  which  prohibits  alms  offered  by  Gentiles 
to  be  received  into  the  church.  (90)     Several  canons 
are  relative  to  the  duties  of  princes,  the  respect  and 
obedience  due  to  them,  and  to  not  speaking  ill  of  good 
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ones.  (91)  With  regard  to  sending  out  of  Ireland 
for  decisions  on  difficult  ecclesiastical  matters,  there 
is  a  canon  ordering  such  questions  to  be  referred  to 
the  Apostolic  see.  (92) 

(77)  Chap,  VIII.  §.  S. 

(78)  He  has  them  among  the  Opuscula  S.  Patricio.  adscriptOf 
and  in  the  following  order;  1.  Synodus  S,  Patricii  consisting  of 
SI  capittda  or  canons.  2.  Nine  other  canons  attributed  to  St. 
Patrick.  3.  Synodui  episcaporumy  id  est^  Patricii^  Auxiliiy  Isser- 
ninif  containing  34  canons.  .4.  Three  canons  ascribed  to  ^U 
Patrick,  besides  two  others  not  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by 
him,  one  of  which  is  expressly  stated  to  have  been  made  by  an 
Irish  synod.  5.  Certain  rules,  called  Proverbs  of  St.  Patrick^ 
chiefly  for  the  direction  of  ecclesiastical  judges.  See  also  the 
concilia  M,  B.  &c.  of  Spelman,  Vol.  1.  and  of  Wilkins,  Vol,  1. 

(79)  The  collection  by  D'Achery  is  in  his  Spicilegium^  Tom. 
9.  p.  1.  seqq,  and  in  De  la  Barre's  edition  of  it  Tom.  1.  p.  492. 
seqq.  He  says  in  the  Moniiunty  that  the  Irish  canons,  that  follow, 
were  drawn  up  before  the  eighth  centuiy,  and  selected  by  him 
from  a  great  and  ancient  MS.  collection  of  canons,  consisting  of 
65  books  divided  into  several  capitula  or  articles.  Having  ob* 
served  that  this  collection  is  valuable,  utpote  continuaia  serie  locis 
S.  Scripturacy  concilioruniy  et  SS.  Patrum  scife  admodum  acpru* 
denter  insertis  adornaiay  he  apologizes  for  having  omitted  a  con- 
siderable number  of  said  canons;  1.  because  many  similar  canons 
may  be  found  elsewhere  -,  and  2.  because  he  shunned  the  labour  of 
correcting  the  manifold  mistakes  and  solecisms,  with  which  the 
MS.  abounded,  having  been  copied  by  an  ignorant  person  unac- 
quainted with  Latin.  Accordingly  he  picked  out  only  the  most 
remarkable  canons,  particularly  such  as  were  decreed  in  Irish 
synods^  ^  For  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  in  said  great  collectioD 
there  are  several  canons  copied  from  those  of  foreign  coundb, 
besides  some  sentences  or  passages  from  Gildas  and  others. 
D'Achary  followed  two  MSS.  one  of  the  monastery  of  Corbie» 
the  other  of  that  of  St.  Germain.  He  says,  that  the  collection 
was  made  about  the  eighth  centuiy  (in  the  margin  Anr^o  circ  790) 
and  quptei  a  passage  from  Abedoc,  the  original  writer  of  it,  who 
has  in  the  end;  <'  Abedoc  dericus  ipse  has  coUectiones  conscripsi 
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laciniosae  eonscriptianii^  Hadhucar  ahbate  dispemani^^  quaede 
Sanctis  Scriplurisy  vd  divinis  Jbntibus  hie  in  hoc  codice  ghmeraiae 
sunt ;  sive  etiam  decreta,  quae  sancH  Patres  et  synodi  in  diversis 
gentibus  vel  Unguis  construxerunL  AU'enrards  Martene  found 
a  mcnre  correct  copy  of  it  in  the  Bigot  Lilmuyat  Rouen,  which 
had  belonged  to  the  monastery  of  Tiscam,  and  thence  inserted 
in  the  Thesaurus  novus  Anecdotoru)n  (Tom  4.  j».  !•  seqq.)  a 
large  number  of  canons,  which  D' Achsry  ^,ad  omitted.  He  men- ' 
tions  also  the  names  of  various  sjrnods,  by  which  said  canons  had 
been  ma4e,  such  as  Synodus  Fervsnsis,  Considensis,  Valensts^ 
Laudatiae,  Brenensisy  HibemensiSf  Ancoriiana,  Luci  Vidortae^ 
Sapientiay  &c.  Some  of  these  names  do  not  indicate  places ;  and 
such  of  them  as  do  I  c(»ifess  I  am  not  able  to  explain,  excepting 
the  synodua  Hihtmensis^  which'  occurs  several  times  likewise  in 
D'Achery's  collection,  and  whicK  must  mean  not  a  single  Irish 
synod,  but  divers  ones  called  in  general  Hibemensis.  Martene 
mentions  also  a  synod  of  N.  Britain,  and  gives  Excerpeta  de  libris 
Romanorum  et  Francorum,  the  Canones  Adomnani  (of  which 
see  Chap^  xviii.  f.  14.)  a  Libelliis  de  Eemediis  peccatorum  chiefly 
from  Theodore  of  Canterbury,  besides  canons  from  the  book  of 
David  (of  Wales)  and  some  articles  from  Gildas.  In  both 
D'Achery's  and  Martene's  collections  there  are  some  canons  the 
same  as  in  Ware^s,  although  now  and  then  with  a  slight  variation 
of  words.  In  the  collection  of  canons,  &c.  called  Excerptidnes 
or  Excerpta  from  the  Ju^  Sacerdotale  of  Ecgbert,  archbishop  of 
Tdric,'  who  lived  in  the  eighth  century,  by  Hucarius  Levita,  that 
isy  a  deacon,  there  are  also  some  Irish  canons,  and  a  Synodus 
Hibemensis  is  now  and  then  quoted.  This  collection  is  in  Wilkln*8 
Councils  Sfc*  VoL  1.  p.  101.  seqq.  Hucarius  was  perhaps  the  same 
as  Haelhucar  above  mentioned,  who  was  ibnd  of  collecting  canons, 
and  Doight  have,  when  only  a  deacoxl^  drawn  up  those  Excefp* 
tioneSi  before  he  directed,  when  abbot,  Abedoe  in^  compiling  the 
great  collection  in  65  books.,  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  th^t  the 
Irish  church  had  a  great  number  of  canons ;  for  oxle  of  her  an- 
desit  decrees  lays  down,  that  councils  be  held  twice  in  the  year ; 
«^Sancta  synodus  bis  in  anno  ^ecrevit '  habere  condHa.**  (Ap. 
Usher,  Discourse  fon  the  Religioni  S^e*  ch,  6;)  Periiftps  bjr  Sancta 
sjfm^us' WBB'  meoBt  the  council  of  Nice,  whidi;  as  wefl'  as  other 
ooundlsy  had  established  that  rule  as  to  i^vindal  synods;  but 
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from  its  being  repeated  in  our  canons  we  may  suppose,  that  it 
was  observed  in  Ireland. 

(80)  It  is  at  cap.  4.  in  these  words ;  Audi  Dominum  dicentem  : 
Si  tihi  non  audieritf  sit  tibi  vdut  gentilis  et  publicanus.  Non  mac 
ledicesy  sed  repelles  excommunicatum  a  conununione  et  mensa,  et 
missa,  et  pace.    Et  si  haereticus  esty  post  unam  correptionent  de* 

vita. 

(81)  D'Achery  has  from  L.  39-  cap.  1-  "  Sjmodus  Hibemen- 
tts  sex  modos  didt,  a  celebratione,  a  communicatione  Missae,  a 
oohabitatione,  a  benedictione,  a  coUoquio  pacifico,  a  commeatu." 
(Compare  with  Not.  32.  to  Chap,  xiii.) 

(82)  This  canon  is  in  cap.  7.  of  the  synod  of  St.  Patridt; 
*<  Statuunt  ne  rebaptizati  (sint)  qui  Symboli  traditione  (traditionem) 
a  quocunque  acceperunt,  quia  non  inficit  semen  seminantLs  ini« 
quitas."  It  mentions  the  delivery  of  the  Creed  as  the  usual  pre* 
liminary  to  baptism.  It  is  by  no  means  relative  to  the  question  of 
the  validity  of  baptism  administered  by  lay  persons,  as  Ledwich 
supposes,  Antiqu,  Sfc.  p.  423.  But  enough  has  been  said  already 
{Not.  101.  to  Chap.  XXIV.)  concerning  his  unlearned  effusions  on 
this  point. 

(83)  In  cap.  19.  of  s^id  synod  we  read  ;  "  Octavo  die  Catechu- 
meni  sunt;  postea  solemnitatibus  Domini  baptizantur,  id  est, 
Pascha,  Pentecoste,  et  Epiphania."  Without  entering  into  the 
Practice  of  some  Eastern  churches,  and  that,  although  disapproved 
of,  followed  in  Spain  and  Sicily,  it  is  known  that  Epiphany  was  a 
solemn  time  of  baptism  down  to  a  rather  late  period  in  the  Afri- 
can churches,  as  appears  from  Victor  Uticensis  referred  to  by  Bingr 
ham;  (OrigineSt  SfC.  B.  xi.  ch.  6. sect.  7.)  to  whom  I  may  add, 
that,  as  Tillemont  relates,  (Memoirs^  SfC.  Tom.  xyi.  p.  5o6y)  it 
was  on  the  night  of  Epiphany  A^-D.  484,  that  St.  Eugenius,  bi. 
shop  of  Carthage,  cured  one  Felix  of  blindness  at  the  time  iji 
blessing  the  baptismal  font  for  those  that  were  to  be  baptized.  It 
is  not  improbable,  that  the  Irish  founded  their  practice  on  some 
African  canons. 

(84)  It  is  in  cap.  13.  of  the  said  sjmod,  and  entitled  De  Sacri" 
JUdo ;  '*  In  nocte  Paschae  si  fas  est  ferre  foras*    Nonjbras  Jisrtur, 

sed  fidelibus  deferatur.  Quid  aliud  significat  quod  in  una  domo 
sumitur  agnus,  quam  sub  uno  Jidei  cuimine  creditur  et  commuiii<« 
catur  Christus  ?** 
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(85)  It  is  in  cap.  25.  of  tlie  same  synod,  and  has  been  quoted 
above  NoU  51.  to  Chap.  xxvi. 

(86)  This  canon  is  among  what  are  called  Judida  Compendia 
ap,  Martene  (loc.  cit,  cqL  19.)  and  is  thus  expressed ;  <<  Vir  si 
nupserit  duabus  sororibus,  vel  mulier  duobus  fratribus,  abjiciantur 
a  communione  usque  ad  mortem ;  verum  tamen  in  exitu  vitae 
propter  misericordiam,  si  in  columes  permiserint  hujus  conjunct!- 
onis  vincula  dissolvere,  poenitentiam  sequantur.  Quod  si  defe- 
cerint,  in  taiibus  nuptiis  difficiljs  est  poenitentia  permanenti- 
bus.'* 

(87)  See,  for  instance,  Notes  96  and  97.  to  Chap.  xxiv. 

(88)  One  of  them  is  in  eap.  30.  of  the  Sjmod  of  St.  Patrick  in 
these  words ;  "  Nunquam  vetitus  (vetitum)  licet,  verum  observan. 
dae  sunt  leges  Jubilaei,  hoc  est,  quinquaginta  anni,  ut  non  ad&r- 
mentur  incerta  veterato  temporis."  Ware  has  another  fOpuse.  S. 
Pair.  p.  118.)  from  an  Iri^h  s3mod,  entitled  De  his  quae  non  elu" 
dit  Jubilaeus,  which  enters  into  distinctions  concerning  the  sorts 
of  property  comprized  or  not  under  the  law  of  the  Jubilee. 
D*Achery  has  from  Liln  35.  some  canons  relative  to  it,  one  of 
which  fcap.  8.)  is  thus  headed ;  "  De  eo  quod  observandae  sunt 
leges  Jubilaei  etiam  in  novo"  (Testamento).  This  system  must 
have  been  introduced  and  kept  up  with  the  concurrence  and  ap- 
probation of  the  civil  power,  as  indeed  is  plain  from  the  very  terms 
of  some  of  those  canons.  It  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  mode 
of  tenure,  by  which  the  Irish  tribes  and  septs  held  their  lands. 

(89)  The  first  of  the  nine  canons  attributed  to  St.  Patrick  (see 
above  Not.  78.)  is  entitled  "  De  judicio  clericorum,  ut  non  sit 
apud  iniquos,  aut  apiid  infideles ;"  then  it  has,  **  Omnis  mundialis 
sapiens,  si  (etsi;  sapiens  sit,  non  judicet  judicia  Ecclesiae/'  Ware 
floe,  cit.  p.  119.)  quotes  another  to  the  same  purpose;  '*  Cleri- 
cus,  qui  causam  suam,  sive  justam  sive  injustam,  ad  judicium  al« 
terius  fidei  judicis  provocat,  excommunicetur. 

(90)  Can.  13.  of  the  synod  of  Patrick,  AuxHius,  and  Isser- 
ninus. 

(91)  See  the  2d  and  Sd  of  the  nine  canons  above  mentioned, 
and  the  rules  about  princes  ap,  D*Acheiy  from  Lib.  24t.  (in  which 
passages  ar6  quoted,  in  the  name  of  St.  Patrick  as  the  author,  from 
De  abusionibtis  sectdi)  and  from  Lib.  36,  some  of  which,  however, 
itlate  to  ecdeatastical  chiefs. 
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(%)  It  is  the  6th  of  the  nine  canons  ap.  Ware,  and  in  L*  264 
cap*  5.  op.  Dacheiy,  premised  by  the  words,  Patrickts  mH*  Hav- 
ing quoted  it  and  made  some  remaikB  on  it  aheady,  {Not.  SB*  to 
CAop.  xv.)  I  need  not  repeat  it  here. 

§.  12.  The  marriage  of  a  nun  was  considered  as 
adultery,  and  punished  by  excommunication.  But, 
should  she  repent,  and  quit  that  state,  she  was  to  do 

Eenance,  and  not  to  live  near  the  man,  whom  she 
ad  married.  (93)  There  is  a  caution  given  not  to 
break  ecclesiastical  unity,  which  is  recommended  by 
the  example  of  the  first  believers.  (94)  Next  after 
this  is  a  canon  declaring  the  punishment  of  a  per- 
son, who  had  robbed  a  church,  which  must  have 
been  enacted  in  one  of  those  mixed  assemblies  so 
common  in  Ireland,  in  which  princes  and  chieflaing 
used  to  sit  jointly  with  the  clergy.  It  orders,  that 
his  hand  or  foot  be  cut  off^  or  that  he  be  thrown  into 
prison,  or  exiled  and  make  doubre  restitution,  and 
swear  not  to  return  until  he  has  fulfiiled  his  penance* 

(95)  I  find  a  canon,  purely  ecclesiastical,  whereby 
three  years  penance  is  imposed  for  such  a  theft,  and 
in  case  of  a  murder  in  a  holy  place  seven  years,  both 
penances  to  be  performed  in  a  state  of  pilgrimage. 

(96)  Penances  were  also  enjoined,  but  not  so  se* 
vere,  for  every  common  theft ;  (97)  and  there  was 
a  general  order  to  drive  thieves,  robbers,  and  plun- 
derers out  of  the  Church.  (98)  The  age  for  a  priest 
is  fixed  at  his  thirtieth  year,  and  for  a  bishop  at  the 
thirtieth,  fortieth,  or  fiftieth.  But  if  a  man  had 
been  married  until  he  was  thirty  years  old,  and 
wished  to  become  a  clergyman,  he  was  bound  to  re- 
main a  subdeacon  for  five  years,  and  a  deacon  for 
five  years  more,  after  which  he  might  be  ordained 
a  priest  in  his  fortieth  year.  (99)  A  bishop  v^as  to 
be  consecrated  with  the  consent  of  the  clergy,  laity 
(of  the  diocese)»  and  of  the  bishops  of  the  whole 
province,  chiefly  the  metropolitan.  (100)  No  bi» 
shop  was  allowed  to  appoint  his  successor }  imt  the 
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appointment  was  to  take  plaee  after  his  death.  Yet 
he  might,  with  the  consent  of  a  synod  and  the  ap- 
probation  of  the  people  of  the  district,  ordain,  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  life,  a  bishop  to  succeed  him. 
(101 )  With  regard  to  the  Divine  service,  a  canon 
states,  that  the  Church  offers  to  God,  1.  for  itself; 
2.  for  the  commemoration  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  8* 
for  the  departed  souls.  (102)  This  last  oblation  is 
explained  in  another,  according  to  which  the  Church 
ouers  for  the  souls  of  the  deceased  in  four  ways  ;  for 
the  very  good  the  oblations  are  mere  thanksgivings ; 
for  the  very  bad  they  are  consolations  of  the  living  ; 
for  those  not  very  good  they  are  made  for  the  obtain- 
ing of  full  remission  ;  a.nd  for  such  as  were  not  very 
bad,  that  their  punishment  may  be  rendered  more 
tolerable.  (1  OS)  By  punishment,  or,  us  the  origi- 
nal has,  damnatiOf  we  must  understand  not  eternal 
punishment  or  damnation,  but  the  purgatorial  suf- 
ferings ;  whei*eas,  besides  the  universal  rule  of  not 
offering  for  souls^  of  whose  being  in  hell  no  doubt 
was  entertained,  there  is  an  Irish  canon  directing, 
that  ithe  holy  sacHfioe  be  not  offered  for  such  deceas- 
ed persons  as  were  guilty  of  the  sin  unto  death,  that 
is,  as  most  probably  meant  by  it,  final  impenitence. 
(104)  There  is  a  very  severe  canon  against  per- 
sons, who  falsely  accuse  others,  depriving  them  of 
comauinioin  until  the  end  of  their  lives.  (105) 

(93)  Tb^  X7tb  ttmm  of  the  synod  of  Patrick,  Auzilius,  &c.  is 
89  &Qp«8 ;  Virgf},  quae  voverit  Deo,  piermanet  casta,  et  postea 
nqpfeijft  camalem  aponaum,  eicoommunioniB  ait  donee  oonverta- 
tur.  Si  coovena  fiicrit,  et  dimiflerit  adulteriufn,  poenhentiani 
agaty  et  postea  aooiauiia  domo  nee  in  una  villa  habitent.'* 

(04)  The  ficit  of  the  three  particular  canons  ascribed  to  St.  Fhi- 
triok  (jee  above  A^o^..  78)  is  entitled  D?  unitate  tubditorum^  after 
which  we  read ;  *'  Quis  &ip  audet  acindere  unitatem,  quam  ne- 
mo hominum  solvere  vel  leprehendere  potest?  Then  comes  a 
quotation  fiom  Ac^s  iv.  32.  seqq.  Instead  of  Qu»  ergo  that  sen* 
teace  begins  ap^  Marteae(fioQi  L.  21.  Odp.  10*)  with  Sj^noitu  di^ 
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eU  ;  Si  quU  auterih  Sfc*  and  eads  with  anoAenui  tit,  thus  focmmg 
a.  canon. 

(95)  "  Qui furatus  fuerit  pecuniam  ab  ecderia  sancta,  ubi  mar- 
tyres  et  corpiNra  sanctonim  dormiunt,  illius  maniu  vel  pes  drcum- 
ddatur,  aut  in  carcerem  mittatur,  aut  in  per^rinationem  ejida- 
tur  et  restituat  duplum ;  et  juiabit  quod  non  revertetur  donee  im- 
pleverit  poenitentiam."  This  canon,  although  attributed  to  St* 
Patrick,  could  not  have  been  made  in  his  time,  as  the  Irish  Chris- 
tian princes  were  not  as  yet  powerful  enough  to  establish  such  a 
law.  There' is  a  similar  canon,  and  called  an  Irish  one,  in  No* 
74}  of  the  Excerptiones  from  the  Jus  Sacerdotale  of  Epgbart, 
and  another  in  D'Achery's  collection  from  X.  28.  cap.  6. 

(96)  It  is  in  D'Achery  from  L.  42.  cap.  15;  ^^  Quicumque 
reliquias  episcoporum  vel  martyrum  (alluding  to  hdy  places)  homi- 
cidio  violaverit,  septem  annis  peregrinus  poeniteat ;  si  vero  furto, 
tribus  annis.**  After  this,  rules  are  laid  down  for  cleansing  the 
pollutions  of  such  places. 

(97)  See  canon  15.  of  the  synod  of  Patrick,  Auxflius,  &c. 

(98)  <<  Synodus ;  Fures,  et  latrones,  etraptores  de  Ecdesia 
ejiciendi  sunt ;"  ap.  D'Achery  from  £<.  41.  cap.  3. 

(99)  L,  1.  cap.  9.  ap.  D'Achery. 

(100)  The  canon  on  this  point  fap.  D'Achery  ib.  cap.  5.)  was 
originally  of  a  council  of  Carthage,  as  observed  by  D'Achery. 
Considered  relatively  to  Ireland,  it  must  be  understood  of  the  bi- 
shops of  regular  sees ;  for,  as  has  been  often  observed  ah-eady  (ac. 
c.  Chap.  XXIV.  §.  12.  and  Not.  104.  to  Chap,  xi.)  the  Irish  churdi 
had  Ckorepisoopij  whose  appointment  and  consecration  did  not 
require  sH  that  apparatus.  We  have  also  seen,  that  those  Chart' 
piscapi  used  to  be  consecrated  by  one  bishop ;  but  such  was  not 
the  case  with  r^ard  to  the  bishops  of  established  sees*  whereas 
for  their  consecration  three  bishops,  at  least,  were  required  in  Ire- 
land as  well  as  elsewhere.  Thus  we  read  in  the  IV^partite  Life  of 
St.  Patrick,  'fL.2  c.  43.)  that,  when  consecrating  Cardlus  for 
the  church  of  Tamnacha  in  Hua  nonella  (TireM,  Sligo),  he  was 
assisted  by  the  bishops  Bron  and  Bitaeus  jua^  Ecdedae  consue- 
iudinem.  Whether  such  consecration  took  place  or  not,  is  of  lit- 
tle consequence ;  but  the  pointing  to  the  custom  of  the  Church 
adds  to  the  proofs  of  ^e  rule  of  consecration  by  no  fewer  than 
three  bishops  having  been  observed  by  the  Irish  diurch. 
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(101)  D'Achery  hat  fib.  cap.  17-);  "  Synodut  ait;  IJIuUus 
episoopus  successorem  in  vita  sua  faciat,  sed  post  obitum  ejus  boni 
bonum  eligant.  Item,  Synodus ;  definivit  episcopum  ordinare  suc- 
cessorem in  ejcitu  vitae  consensu  synodi  et  regionis  ipsius  senten- 
tia,  ne  irritum  fiat.*' 

(102)  lliis  canon  is  from  L.  2.  cap.  9-  ap,  D'Achery ;  "  Sy- 
nodus ;  Nunc  Ecclesia  multis  modis  ofFert  Deo  ;  primo  pro  seipsa ; 
secundo  pro  commemoratione  Jesu  Christi,  qui  dixit,  Hoc  Jacite 
in  meam  commemorationem  ;  tertio  pro  animabus  defunctis. 

(103)  It  is  in  cap.  20.  ib,  thus  expressed ;  «  Synodus  ait;  Qua- 
tuor  modis  offert  Ecclesia  pro  animabus  defunctorum.  Pro  valde 
bonis  gratiarum  actiones  sunt,  in  quibus  nihil  oblatio  habet  quod 
deleat ;  pro  valde  malis  consolationes  vivorum  ;  pro  non  valde  bo- 
nis, ut  plena  remissio  fiat ;  pro  non  valde  malis,  ut  tolerabihor 
fiat  damnatio  ista."  Nothing  can  be  more  contrary  than  this  ca- 
non to  Usher's  system  relative  to  the  practice  and  doctrine  of  the 
Irish  church  in  praying  for  tlie  dead.    (See  Not.  157.  to  Chap. 

XXI.) 

(104-)  Cap.  12.  among  the  thirty-one  of  the  synod  of  St.  Pa- 
trick (see  above  Not.  78).  I  have  elsewhere  (Not,  157.  to  Chap. 
XXI,)  referred  to  this  canon,  the  original  of  which  is  headed.  Be 
oUaHonepro  defunctis;  then  follows;  **  Audi  Apostolum  dicen- 
tem  ;  Est  autem  peccatum  ad  moTrtem^  non  pro  illo  dico  ut  roget 
quis.  Et  Dominus,  Nolite  donare  sanctum  canibus.  Qui  enim 
in  vita  sua  sacrificium  non  merebitur  accipere,  quomodo  post  mor- 
tem illi  poterit  adjuvare."  The  unfortunate  persons  here  alluded 
to  were  such  as  led  notoriously  bad  lives,  and  could  not  be  brought 
to  show  even  symptoms  of  repentance.  They  were  different  from 
those,  called  isery  bad  in  the  canon,  (Not.  prec.J  who  might 
have  been  so  without  publicly  appearing  as  hardened  obstinate  sin« 

ners. 

(105)  "Synodus;  Qui  falso  accusant /rfl*rc5,  usque  ad  exi- 
tum  vitae  non  communicent./^j7.  D'Achery  from  L.  16.  cap.  13*) 
From  the  word,  /ratres,  it  might  seem,  that  this  canon  was  re- 
lative to  the  brethren  in  monasteries ;  but  it  may  be  well  under- 
aitood  of  persons  in  general  bearing  &lse  witness  against  their 
aeighbours. 

§.  XIII.  I  find  a  singular  canon  declaring  that  an 
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oath  of  a  son  or  daughter,  unknown  to  the  fetheri 
one  of  a  monk  without  the  knowledge  of  his  abbot, 
and  that  of  a  boy,  are  void.  (106)  Among  many,  re-* 
gulations  relative  to  Church  property  there  iis,  allud* 
ing  to  pious  donations,  particularly,  it  seems,  made 
by  will,  one,  in  which  it  is  ordered,  that  sons, 
or  brothers,  or  relatives  be  not  defrauded  of  their 
due,  and  that  the  church  do  receive  only  a  certain 
portion,  called  the  portion  of  God;  leaving  to  the 
rightful  heirs  what  they  are  justiy  entitled  to.  (107) 
A  spirit  of  disinterestedness  was  required  from  the 
clergy ;  and  accordingly  there  was  a  canon  enjoin- 
ing, that  the  superfluous  of  a  priest^  or  whatever  he 
possessed  beyond  his  wants,  should*  be  given  to  the 
church.  (108)  This  was  intended  partly  for  tiie  use 
of  the  church  itself,  such  as  for  repairi^  neeessai^  ex* 
peuses,  &c.  aod  partly  for  the  poor,  in^  the>  same 
manner  as  the  usual  offerings  of  the  faithful,  con- 
cerning which  there  are  two  canons ;  one  empower- 
ing the  bishop  to  divide  them  between  the  church 
and  the  poor,  and  another  condemning  a  clergyman, 
who  should  seize  upon  said  offerings^  to  be  removed 
from  the  church.  (109)  We  find  some  canons  re- 
lative to  the  ecclesiasticallands  or  tracts^  called  Ter^ 
thinuSf  and  their  boundaries  or  marks.  "  Let  the 
Terminus  of  a  holy  place  have  mai^BS  about  it— - 
Wherever  you  find  the  sign  of  the  Gross  of  Christy 
do  not  do  any  injury. — Three  persons  consecrate  a 
Terminus  of  a  holy  places  a  king,  a  bi^op^  and  the 
people."  (110)  There  are  several  canons  respect* 
ing  succession  to  property,  wills,  debts,  pledges^ 
bargains,  kd  which  were  evidently  drawn  up  in 
those  mixed  assemblies,  above  mentioned,  of  clergy* 
men  and  laymen.  (Ill)  Among  the  Irish  canons 
there  are  two  taken  from  the  council  of  Gangra  in 
Paphlagonia,  which  was  held  ^against  thehereti©  Eus-^ 
tathius  and  his  followers,  who,  besides  other  errors^- 
cTmdemned  matrimony,  and  taught  that  married  per- 
sons could  not  be  saved.     Bjr  these  canons  persons. 
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ob^i*vitig  vifffimty  to  pteatse  the  Lord,  are  ordered 
under  pain  of  anathema  not  to  insult  married  per- 
sons, nor  to  express  an  abhorrence  of  marriage  or  of 
persons  ehgaged  in  it.  (112;  They  are  by  no  means 
relative  to  the  question  of  marriage  of  the  clergy,  as 
ft  certain'  author,  who  was  always  raving  about  ma- 
trimony, strives  to  insinuate.  (113)  But  there  is 
a  canon,  whereby  clerks  are  prohibited  to  frequent 
women,  not  their  relations,  and  are  ordered  to  live 
\vith  no  other  females  than  their  mother,  or  aunt, 
or  sister,  or  niece,  so  as  to  guard  against  even  th^ 
suspicion  of  scandal.  (114)  In  other  respects  thd 
clergy  vrere  bound  to  observe  a  very  grave  and  strict 
Kne  of  conduct.  '  For  instance,  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  be  spectators  of  games  or  sports  under  pain 
of  degradation ;  (115)  nor,  under  the  same  penalty, 
to  walk  about  iii  fairs  or  markets,  unless  they  wanted 
to  buy  something.  (Il6)  And  a  clergyman,  sing- 
ing  at  a  banquet,  and  not  edifying  religion,  was  liable 

00  an  excommunication  ;  as  was  also  a  swearing  cler- 
gyman; (1 17)  There  are  some  veiy  remarkable  ca- 
noris  relative  to  matrimoilial  continence,  prescribing 
^ibstinence  from  the  exercise  of  conjugal  rights  at 
certain  stated  times,  among  which  are  mentioned  the 
three  lents  or  chief  fasting  seasons  of  the  year,  (lib) 

1  shall  quote  only  one  canon  more,  which  is  that 
agaii^sC  leald^rs  of  barbarians,  that  is  of  invaders, 
plunderers,  and  destroyers.  Such  leaders  are  con- 
demned to  penance  of  fourteen  years.  (119) 

(106)  D*A'cIiery  has  it  from  L.  34.  cap.  5.  "  Synodus  Hiber- 
henus ;  Jiirtunentum  filii  aut  filiae  nesciente  patre,  juramentum  mo- 
n&cbi  nesciente  abbate,  juramentum  pueri,  irrlta  sunt." 

(lot)  Tills  canon  is  from  £..  41.  cap.  6.  in  these  words ;  <<  Sy« 
libdtis ;  Nullum  opprtet  fraudare  filios,  aut  fratres,  aut  propinquos, 
tteiti,  l^cdesia  honnisi  partem  Dei  accipiat:  cum  enim  heres 
mundi  venerit,  retrahet  ea  quae  mundi  sunt."  According  to  a 
fix^  t^e  (L.  z.  c.  14).  a  certain  part  of  the  property  of  a  de* 
olsiC^  person  was  rei^isrved'fbr  the  "priests,  tHat  is,  for  the  use  %^ 
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the  church,  including  their  maintainance,  and  fin*  his  funeral  ob- 
seqiiies,  beyond  which,  in  virtue  of  this  canon,  the  church  was 
not  allowed  to  exact  or  receive  any  more.  According  to  the  sixth 
decree  of  the  council  of  Cashel  it  was  the  third  part  of  a  man's 
moveable  goods.    (See  Chap,  xxix.  $.  3.) 

(108)  Ap.  D'Achery,  L.  2.  cap.  20.  "  Synodus  decrevit,  ut 
sacerdos  omne,  quod  superfiuum  habet^  det  in  Ecdesia,  et 
ut  quantum  Ecclesiae  diroiserit  tantum  Ecdesia  demat  de  super- 
fluis  ejus." 

(109)  The  25th  canon  of  the  synod  of  Patrick,  Auxilius*  && 
is  as  follows ;  "  Si  quae  a  religiosis  bominibus  donata  fuerint  diebus 
illis,  quibus  pontifex  in  singulis  habitaverit  ecclesiis,  pontificialia 
dona,  sicut  nios  antiquus,  ordioare,  ad  episcopum  pertinebunt^ 
sive  ad  usum  necessarium,  sive  egentibus  distribuendum,  prout 
ipse  episcopus  moderabit.*'  Then  comes  canon  26.  ib.  "  Si  quis 
vero  clericus  contravenerit,  et  dona  invadere  fuerit  deprehensus, 
ut  turpis  lucri  cupidus  ab  Ecclesia  sequestretur." 

(110)  D'Achery  has  from  L,  42.  cap.  11.  "  Synodus  Hibemen- 
sis ;  Terminus  sancti  loci  habeat  signa  circa  se— Synodus  dicit ;  Ubi- 
cumque  inveneritis  signuni  Crucis  Christi,  ne  laeseritis — Tres  per. 
sonae  consecrant  terminum  loci  sancti ;  rex,  episcopus,  populus,'' 
Of  what  was  meant  by  Terminus  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  I  have 
treated  already  (Not,  63  to  Chap.  xxvi.).  It  appears,  that  crosses 
used  to  be  erected  in  such  holy  places,  and  that  this  might  have 
been  done  by  either  a  king,  a  bishop,  or  by  the  people.  For  it 
is  more  probable,  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  canon,  than  that 
all  the  three  parties  were  to  concur  in  rendering  a  place  a  Termi- 
nvs, 

(111)  See  fl/?.  D*Achery  from  ZtW.  31,  32,  33. 

(112)  D'Achery  has  these  canons  from  Z».  43.  cap.  2.  "  Sy- 
nodus ;  Si  quis  ex  his,  qui  virginitatem  propter  Dominum  servant 

extollitur  adversus  conjugatos,   anathema  sit Item,  Unusquis- 

que,  qui  virginitatem  custodit,  propter  Dominum  faciat,  non  propter 
execrationem  conjugii ;  qui  enim  virum  fidelem  et  religiosam  foe- 
minam  detestatur,  aut  culpabiles  aestimat,  anathema  sit."  These 
canons  were  copied  from  the  ninth  and  tenth  of  the  council  rf 
Gangra,  and  also  from  the  first 

(113)  The  reader  will  easily  perceive,  that  I  allude  to  Drt 
Ledwich,  who  touching  (Antiq.  Sfc,  p.  325.)  on  the  former  of  these 
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canons  introduces  the  Trullan  canons,  &c.  concerning  the  mamiage 
of  the  clergy.  Now  neither  in  that  canon,  nor  in  the  one  annexed 
to  it,  is  there  a  word  relative  to  the  clergy ;  but  this  antiquary, 
with  his  usual  blundering  logic,  infers  that,  because  the  Irish 
church,  following  the  council  of  Gangra,  condemned  the  Eusta- 
thian  impiety,  it  therefore  authorized  the  marriage  of  clerg}Tnen ! 
He  boasts  {ib.  p,  422.)  of  having  perused  with  care  all  our  printed 
canons,  and  explained  many  of  them;  but  from  the  specimen, 
which  he  has  ^ven  us,  {ib,  seqq.)  a  reader  will  be  able  to  judge  of 
his  vaunted  explanations. 

(114)  Martene  has  this  canon  from  Lib,  9.  **  Clerici  frequen- 
tandi  extraneas  mulieres  non  habeant  potestatem;  sed  cum  matre, 
vel  thia  filia,  sorore,  ncpte,  tantum  vivant,  de  quibus  omnibus 
nefas  est  aliquid  quam  natura  constituit  suspicari."  The  words, 
thiajilia,  if,  as  it  seems,  they  are  to  go  together,  must  mean  an 
unmarried  aunt ;  for  ihia  signifies  an  aunt.  (See  Ducange  at  Thia.) 
But,  if  they  be  understood  of  two  distinct  persons,  and  that  Jllia 
mean  daughter,  a  case  is  supposed  of  a  clerk  having  been  married 
before  he  became  an  ecclesiastic,  and  of  his  having  a  daughter, 
that  survived  her  mother.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  canon  is  j)lainly 
contrary  to  the  opinion,  that  the  Irish  clergy  were,  at  least  in  ge- 
neral, allowed  in  ancient  times  to  have  wives.  (Compare  with  §. 
8.  above. ) 

(115)  "  Omnis  clericus,  qui  ludum  spectare  desiderat,  degra- 
detur."     Ap.  T>*Acheryj  from  L*  39.  cap.  14. 

(116)  Martene  has  from  Lib.  9.  "  Clericus,  qui  non  pro 
emendo  aliquid  in  nundinis  vel  in  foro  deambulat,  ab  officio  suo 
d^;radetur.''  I  suspect,  that  by  degradetur  is  to  be  understood 
in  these  two  canons  not  total  degradation  from  the  clerical  order, 
but  merely  a  temporary  suspension. 

(117)  We  read  ap,  Martene  ib.  "  Clericus  inter  epulas  can- 
tans,  fidem  non  aedificans,  sed  aurlbus  tantum  pruriens,  excom- 
munis  sit — Clerius  jurans  excommunicandus  est."  The  punish- 
ment in  the  former  case  probably  refers  to  one  of  those  minor  sorts 
of  excommunication  mentioned'above  j.  11.  and  Not,  81. 

(118)  D'Achery  has  the  following  regulations  from  L,  44.  cap, 
11.  "  Synodus  Hibemensis ;  In  tribus  quadragesimis  anni,  et  in 
Doniinica  die,  et  in  ferifs  quartis  et  in  sextis  feriis,  conjuges  con- 
tiBCve  se  debent.«»-'Item,  in  omnibus  solemnitatibus,   et  in  illis 
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diebus,  qaibus  uxor  praegnans,  hoc  ee^  m  die  qop  Pias  in  uteni 
ejus  motum  feccrity  usque  ad  partus  «ui  dkan— Itevi)  a  partu  per 
36  dies  si  masculus,  si  vero  filia  46  dies.— Item,  hahit^iitibus  illii^ 
in  habitu  religioso  copulan  non  permittitur.*'    Some  haye  sup- 
posed,>  that  this  canon  or  canons,  down  to  the  last  Itemy  belonged 
to  the  council  of  Eliberis  or  Ellvira  in  Spain,  because  it  appeared 
in  some  collections  as  from  Concilium  Hdibernense*    But  Baluze 
in  his  Notes  to  R^no  observes,  (Ao^at  No.  328.  Lib.  1.^7. 571  •) 
that  in  two  very  old  MSS.  the  synod,  in  whidi  said  rules  were 
established,  f  is  called  Ehemensia.    He  refe^  also  to  D'Acheiy's 
Sjp^odus  HibemenstSy  and  concludes  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  attri- 
bute them  to  the  council  of  Eliberis.    He  remarks  also>  that  some 
other  canons,  attributed  to  that  council  by  Burchard  and  Ivo^  are 
in  the  Irish  collection  of  Corbie.     As  to  the  three  lents,  D'Achevy 
thought,  that,  besides  the  great  lent  bdfore  Easter,  the  other  two 
were  the  one  afler  Pentecost  dnd  that  prior  to  Christmas,  such  as 
are  mentioned  in  a  Capitulary  of  Charlemagne.    But,  as  there 
were  different  usages  with  r^ard  to  fasting  seasons  in  varioMS 
churches,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  wliich,  independently  of  the 
great  lent,  were  the  two  other  ones  of  the  Irish.     Some  churches 
had  four  lents,  one  for  each  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year ;  others 
likewise  had  four,  but  not  corresponding  with  the  different  sea- 
sons.    Some  had  stated  fasts  for  almost  eveiy  month  in  the  year, 
distinct  from  the  usual  weekly  fasts.    (See  more  in  Bingham's 
Origines,  Sfc,  B,  xxi.  ch,  2.)    Yet  I  believe,  that  one  of  our  Irish 
lents  was  that  kept  before  Christmas,  which,  according  to  the  first 
council  of  Macon,  held  in  581,  began  afler  St.  Martin's  day,  and 
continued  until  Christmas  day,  but  so  as  that  fasting  wm  required 
only  on  three  days  in  each  week,  Monday,  Wednesday, "and  Fri- 
day,  to  be  observed  according  to  the  rules  of  the  real  or  great 
lent.     This  was  in  fact  a  mere  addition  of  Monday  to  the  usual 
fasts  of  the  week.     Other  councils  shortened  still  more  this  sort  of 
lent  by  reducing  it  to  the  last  week  before  Christmas.     (See  Bing* 
ham,  ib.  sect.  4.)    It  is  likewise  to  be  recollected,  that  the  woid 
quadragesimis  in  the  above  Irish  canon  is  not  to  be  understood  (Of 
periods  of  precisely  40  days,  but  as  indicating  certain  fixed  times 
for  fasting,  whether  of  greater  or  lesser  duration,  according  to  ^x^ 
acceptation  quite  usual  in  consequence  of  the  Christian  &8ts  h^vjllg 
been  establii^ed  in  imitation  of  the  40  days  &8t  of  our 
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'Bfmi  Ite  gNtt  IcDttefoie  Easier,  dkl  not  iti  those  days  consist,  at 
least  m  Ireland^  (see  above  $.  4.)  of  that  number  of  days.    The 
last  of  those  regulations  seems  to  supt>08e)  that  the  man  and  wife 
hady  although  living  together,  devoted  themselves  to  the  observ- 
anoe  of  soue  monaaatievnlesy  in  which  case  they  were  to  conduct 
themeetves  as  if  they  lived  separately  in  monasteries.    Usher  re- 
fers {DiscoursCf  Sfc  ch.  6.)  to  the  first  part  of  said  canon,  and 
nttf^  liave  learned  tern  lit,  with  what  attention  the  Irish  chordi 
looked  to  the  purity  of  the  noptial  bed,  witfliout  quibbling,  as  lie 
dtMs  elsewhere,  coooennDg  its  not  having  considered  marriage  a 
saemment    The  mighty  aigoment,  which  he  adduces  {ib.  ch.  5.) 
ferhis  posttiom  is  a  acrap  from  Sedulius  the  commentotor,  which 
he  does  not  gi ue  entive.     Sedufius  makes  4he  following  observation 
on  some  words  ^  St.  Fat^  Romam  i.  11.  12;  "  Quod  autem 
dkal,  tHaliqtiodirAdatn  vohU  douum  spirituakj  videtur  indioare, 
essis  al^aki,  m»d  donntn  quidem  sit,  non  tamen  spirituale,  ut 
nupliae,   £vitiae,   feititudo  'coi|K)ris>    Sec**     Hence   Usher   con- 
d«ded,  thafl;  Sedulius  did  not  l^ok  upon  marriage  as  a  sacrament. 
Now  it  is  quite  jilain,  that  in  this  piansage  marriage  is  alluded  to 
incidentally,  and  merely  in  a  temporal  or  worldly  sense.    But  why 
did  not  Ufiftier,  who  had  read  all  8eduMus*s  commentaries,  quote 
some  part  «f  tliem,  in  which  marriage  is  expressly  treated  of?  He 
took  care  to  conceal  ikom  the  reader  the  following  words  on  what 
St  Paul  says  of  marriage,  Ephes.  v,  32.  according  to  the  Latin 
teitt,  Sacrame^itum  hoc  magnum  ej/^' on  which  Sedidius  has  this 
dl>9ertalion ;  **  Sunt  «nim  alia  minora  sacramenta."    Hence  it  is 
clear,  that,    as  he  explained  great  sacrament  by  stating,    that 
there  are  lesser  sac^ments,  Sedulius  redconed  maniage  among 
the  sacraments. 

(119)  Ap.  D'AchefyfromZ^57.c/2p.  2.  **  Synodus  Hibemensis 
ait ;  Qui  praebet  ducatum  harbaris,  14  annis  poenitcat.  Barba- 
ms,  id  est,  alienus.  Quts  est  alienus,  nisi  qui  more  cnideli  et  im- 
mani  cunctos  prostemit?''  This  canon  may  be  understood  of. 
princes  or  chieftains,  who  without  provocation  attacked,  robbed, 
and  murdered  their  neighbours ;  or  persons  that  served  as  guides 
to  marauding  p^ies  of  stiangers. 

§.  XI v>  Prior  to  those  of  the  twelfth  century  we 
find  Tery  few  monumeQts  of  ecdesiastical  archifcec* 
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tore  in  Ireland.     This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  be- 
cause the  general  fashion  of  the  country  was  to  erect 
their  buildings  of  wood,  a  fashion,  which  in  great 
part  continues  to  this  day  in  several  parts  of  Europe. 
As  consequently  their  churches  also  were  usually  built 
of  wood,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  there  should  be 
any  remains  of  such  churches  at  present.     Several 
of  them,  although  constructed  of  such  slight  mate- 
rials, might  have  been  elegant  and  splendid,  and  in 
a  good  stile  of  architecture.     The  description  of  the 
church  of  Kildare,  which  seems  to  have  been  en- 
tirely of  wood,  by  Cogitosus,  who  lived  at  the  latest 
in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century,  (120)  shows, 
that  it  was  an  ample  and  neat  structure.     He  says, 
that  it  was  large  and  very  lofty,  and  adorned  with 
paintings.     It  contained  three  large   oratories,  di- 
vided from  each  other  by  wooden  partitions,  (121) 
all  under  one  roof.     One  of  these  partitions  was  or- 
namented, painted  with  images,  and  covered  with 
linen  cloths,  and  being  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
church  reached  across  from  one  of  its  outside  walls 
to  the  other.     By  this  partition  he  meant  the  inclo- 
sure  of  the  sanctuary,  at  each  extremity  of  which  he 
tells  us  that  there  was  a  door.     By  the  one  at  the 
right  the  bishop,  with  his  chapter,  and  the  persons 
appointed  to  assist  at  the  holy  administration,  used 
to  enter  the  sanctuary  and  proceed  to  the  altar,  to 
immolate  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Lord ;  and  that  at 
the  left  was  only  for  the  abbess  and  her  nuns  to  come 
in,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  banquet  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  ( 1 22)     The  remainder 
or  great  body  of  the  church  was  divided  into  two 
equal  parts  by  a  partition  running  from  the  sanc- 
tuary down  to  the  front  wall.     The  right  one  was  for 
the  male  part  of  the  congregation,  including  also 
priests  (such,  it  seems,  as  were  not  actually  oi&ciat- 
ingj  ;  and  the  left  one  for  the  females.     Each  divi- 
sion had  a  large  door,  not  in  the  front  wall  of  the 
church,  but  in  the  right  and  left  sides.     Thus  there 
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were  threeoratories,  as  above  mentioned,  viz.  these  two 
parts  besides  the  sanctuary.  In  this  church  were  many 
windows;  but  its  chief  ornament  consisted  of  the 
shrinesof  St.  Brigid  and  St.  Conlaeth,  containing  their 
bodies  at  each  side  of  the  altar,  and  adorned  with 
wrought  gold  and  silver,  likewise  with  gems  and  pre- 
cious stones,  and  with  gold  and  silver  crowns  hang- 
ing over  them.  It  is  exceedingly  probable,  that  the 
custom  of  drawing  partitions  in  the  churches,  be- 
tween the  places  assigned  for  the  respective  sexes^ 
was  nearly  general  in  Ireland,  conformably  to  the 
almost  universal  practice  in  ancient  times  of  marking, 
distinct  and  separate  places  for  them.  (122*) 

(120)  See  Not,  18  to  Chap,  viii.  This  description  id  in  ViU 
iS.  Brigid*  cap.  35. 

(121)  Divisa  parietibus  tahulatis. 

(122)  Hence  it  aj^ears,  that  the  nunnery  adjoined  the  church 
on  the  lefl,  while  the  habitation  of  the  bishop  and  his  clergy  was 
dose  to  it  on  the  right.    (Compare  with  Not,  141.  to  Chap,  viii.) 

(122*)  See  Bingham,  Origines,  SfC.  B.  viii.  ck.  5.  sect.  6. 

§.  XV.  In  building  their  churches  of  wood  the 
Irish  had  no  peculiar  motive  imaginable,  except  that 
they  were  very  little  in  the  habit  of  erecting  any  sort 
of  edifices  of  stone  or  other  materials.  Accordingly 
nothing  can  be  more  ludicrous  than  the  assertion  of  a 
silly  presuming  author,  that  "  the  doctrine  ,and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Irish  church  were  averse  from  stone 
fabricks."  (123)  Even  before  the  twelfth  century 
some  stone  churches  had  been  erected  in  Ireland, 
although  it  was  not  until  that  period  that  this  fashion 
was  introduced  into  some  of  the  northern  parts.  ( J  24) 
It  has  been  said,  that  the  round  towers,  which  are 
almost  peculiar  to  Ireland,  were  intended  as  steeples 
or  belfries  to  churches.  (125)  It  may  be,  and  indeed 
seems  certain,  that  some  of  them  have  been,  although 
very  unfit  for  the  purpose,  applied  to  that  use,  after 
their  original  destination  had  been  forgotten.     But 
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H  is  sdf  evidettt,  that  they  were  mat  evected  wslii 
that  intentian.  Tkeir  oonstructton  was  Bot  adapbed 
to  it ;  (126)  and,  as  far  as  can  be  disoovered,  tlie 
buildings  iatexided  iar  belfries  in  Ireland  were  square. 
0£  this  kind  is  that  annexed  to  Cormac's  Chapd 
ea  the  JR^ock  of  Casliel ;  and  it  is  reanarkabie,  tfaait 
not  far  from  it  there  is  a  Round  tower,  which,  we 
may  be  sure,  existed  at  the  time  when  that  Ohapd 
was  built,  and  which  must  not  have  been  constderai 
as  a  belfrey,  whereas  in  such  case  there  would  have 
been  no  necessity  for  erecting  the  square  one  neM* 
tibe  ChapeL  Yet,  as  1  have  said  abov-e,  belk  seem 
to  have  been  placed  in  some  of  them,  which  accord* 
ingly  got  the  name  of  Cloctheach^  that  is  the  house 
qf  the  bdl.  (127)  But,  although  originally  not 
belfries,  they  were,  at  least  in  the  times  -of  Oiraldus 
Cambrensis,  looked  upon  as  eccfesiastical  edifices, 
that  is,  as  applied  to  some  religious  prarpose.  ( 1 28) 
An  ingenious  conjecture  on  this  subject  is,  that  tkey 
were  built  for  and  inhabited  by  anchorets  of  the 
description  of  those,  who  were  caUed  Inclusij  and 
who  used  to  shut  themselves  up  all  alone  in  certain 

E laces.  (29)  But,  although  some  anchorets  might 
ave  availed  themselves  of  them  as  habitations,  for 
which  they  were  fit  enough,  yet  it  is  hard  to  believe, 
that  such  lofty  buildings,  as  many  of  them  are,  were 
originally  intended  for  that  purpose  and  for  the  use 
of  single  persons.  Where  was  the  necessity  of  the 
various  stages  or  floors,  into  which  they  were  divided, 
if  they  were  to  be  inhabited  by  only  one  man  ?  Or 
why  should  they  be  all  furnished  with  four  windows 
at  the  top,  opposite  to  one  another,  and  facing  the 
four  quarters  of  the  heavens  ?  Of  what  use  could 
these  be  to  an  anchoret?  (ISO)  I  find  another  ac- 
count of  the  use,  to  which  they  were  applied,  and 
which  seems  as  probable  as  that  now  spoken  of.  It 
is,  that  they  served  as  prisons  for  penitents,  who 
used  to  be  placed  first  on  the  uppermost  floor,  and 
after  spending  there  a  certain  space  of  time  in  pro-* 
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portion  to  their  crimes,  were  allowed  to  descend  to 
the  next  floor^  and  so  on  gradually,  until  they  .eame 
down  to  the  door  and  recdved  absolution.  (iSi)  In 
this  supposition  the  various  stories  or  floors  would 
have  answered  very  well  for  accomodating  the  divert 
ranks  of  penitents  with  habitations. 

(123)  Ledwich*  Antig.  Sfc^p.  14;L    The  srgumeiits,  whiob  be 

adduces  to  uphold  thi»  trash,  are  as  nonaeiuiical  as  his  positioB. 

"  Celsus,"  be  says^  *^  objects  to  ihe  first  believers,  that  they  bad 

no  dedications  or  consecrations  of  altars,  statues,  or  churches. 

Four  centuries  had  almost  elapsed  before  the  usage  h&e  noticed 

b^;an."    Here  in  the  first  place  he  bvogles  ^yery  thing.    Neither 

Celsus  nor  any  other  pagan  had  charged  the  Christians  with  not 

having  churches,   but  with  not  having  teniples.    Did  not  this 

wretched  reasooer  know,  how  learned  men,  and  amoi^  othen 

Bingham  (Joe.  cU.  ch.  6.  sect*  13.)  have  explained  in  what  sense 

Origen  and  other  apologists  acknowledged  that  they  had  no  akarsy 

while  in  another  they  held  that  they  had,  and  even  used  the  namie 

akar  ?  As  to  the  u$age  be  speaks  of,  viz*  of  dedications  or  conse* 

ccations»  surely  many  churches  wene  dedicated,  and  with  great 

solemnity,  during  the  reign  of  Constantino  the  greaty  long  before 

the  close  of  the  fourth  century.    But  what  have  these  things  to  do 

with  the  reason  why  churches  were  built  ci  wood  rather  than  of 

stone  ?  Might  not  wooden  churches  have  been  dedicated  as  well 

as  stone  ones  ?  Ledwich  meant  to  insinuate,  tliat  churches  uied 

no(  to  be  dedicated  in  Ireland.    Now  there  are  innumerable  in* 

slances  to  the  contmry,  and  we  have  already  met  with  many  oC 

them*  The  23d  canon  of  the  synod  of  Su  Patrick,  Auiulius  and  b» 

seininus  requires,  that  divine  service  be  not  performed  in  a  church*. 

bnilt  even  by  a  priest,  until  afler  it  has  been  consecrated  by  a 

bishop;  ^'  Si quk pre^hffisrorum  epdemm  aedificavmt^  noff^  qffe* 

n^atit^quam  adducai  suum  Pontificem^  tU  mm  consecret,  quia  sic 

ig^C'  Amidst  some  other  stuff  he  says,  that  reliques  were  placed 

in  (churphes  ip  787-    H^  refons  to  the  7tb  canon  oC  the  second 

council  of  Nio^.    But  by  this  canon  no  new  practice  was  intra- 

duced.    The  object  of  it  was,  83  ai^pears  ftom  the  very  words  of. 

i(y  and  as  has  been  obs^rv^  by  Balsdmon  and  others,  to  re- 

C9^b]^  Ae  9mm\  om  of  Aot  copseoraliog  churches  without 
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reUques  of  martyn,  which  had  been  infringed  by  the  Iconoclasts. 
The  canon  runs  thus ;  <'  In  such  churches  as  have  been  conse- 
crated without  holy  reliques  of  marfys,  we  order  reliques  to  be 
placed,  accompanied  with  the  usual  ptayers;  and  whoever  cense- 
erates  a  church  without  holy  reliques  is  to  be  deposed  as  a  trans- 
gressor  of  ecclesiastical  traditions"  ^  Even  Bingham  is  forced  to 
acknowledge,  (J9.  viiu  ck,  1.  sect.  8.)  that  as  early  as  the  times  of 
Constantine  the  great,  churches  used  to  be  erected  over  the 
graves  or  reliques  of  martyrs.  Ledwich  then  comes  forward  with 
this  triumphant  conclusion ;  "  While  corruptions  were  creeping 
'<  into  religion  on  the  continent,  ours  was  pure  and  primitive. 
**  Retentive  of  the  faith  delivered  to  us,  and  precluded  from  ac- 
"  cess  to  Rome  by  the  convulsions  of  the  empire,  we  were  strangers 
"  to  the  innovations  of  foreign  churches ;  when  time  discovered 
**  them  to  us,  we  beheld  them  with  horror  and  detestation."  Hor- 
ror and  detestation  at  what  ?  Was  it  at  the  respect  paid  to  reliques? 
I  wish  he  had  told  us  who  were  the  persons,  that  expressed  such 
feelings.  TTie  Irish,  instead  of  abhorring  reliques,  took  great 
care  of  them.  We  have  often  seen  how  carefully  they  preserved 
those  of  St.  Patrick  at  Armagh,  the  shrine  of  Columbkill  in  Hy 
and  elsewhere ;  and  the  attention  and  honour  paid  to  those  of  St. 
Brigid,  &c.  have  just  been  mentioned.  The  church  of  Armagh 
was  furnished  from  very  old  times  with  a  considerable  number  ci 
reliques  of  various  saints  (  Vit.  Tripart.  S,  Patr,  X.  3.  c.  82.) ;  the 
delegates,  who  went  to  Rome  about  the  year  630,  brought  thence 
reliques  of  martjrrs  on  their  return  to  Ireland ;  (see  Chup,  xv.  f .  6.) 
and  it  was  usual  to  expose  or  carry  in  procession  reliques  on  solemn 
occasions.  (See  ex,  c.  Chap,  3cxiii.  §,  12.)  Usher  was  so  well 
aware  of  the  respect,  which  the  Irish  had  for  them,  that  he  passes 
them  by  in  his  Discourse,  Sfc.  But  the  Doctor  must  have  al- 
luded not  to  reliques,  but  to  our  having  retained  the  custom  of 
building  churches  of  wood,  and  thus  preserving  our  religion  pure 
by  detesting  the  innovation  of  stone  churches.  For  wood  and 
stone  are  the  burden  of  his  talk.  How  any  one  could  find  thk 
great  virtue  in  wood,  and  connect  it  so  closely  with  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  Irish  church,  it  is  hard  to  conceive.  Such 
notions  suit  only  wooden-headed  disputants. 

Next  he  passes  to  chrism,  wishing  to  make  us  bejieve  that,  be- 
cause the  Irish  did  not  use  it  in  baptism,  (a  matter  aheady  ex- 
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plained  Chap.  xuv.  5*  12.)  it  was  not  applied  in  the  eoniecnttion 
of  churches  or  altars.  He  might  as  well  have  said,  that  it  was  not 
used  at  aU,  not  even  in  Confinnation.  Now  his  introducing  chrism 
brings  us  again  to  wood,  for,  as  he  argues,  the  Irish  had  altars  of 
wood,  (see  Chap,  xxx,  $.7.)  which  were  therefore  incapable  of 
chrismation.  And  why?  Because,  he  says,  *<  the  councils  of 
Agde  in  506,  and  of  £pone  in  517,  forbid  the  holy  oil  to  be  ap- 
plied but  to  structures  of  stone."  He  had  no  right  to  appeal  to 
the  council  of  Agde ;  for  it  does  not  mention  either  stone  or  wood, 
but  merely  directs  ui  its  14th  canon,  that  altars  should  be  con* 
secrated  not  only  with  the  unction  of  chrism,  but  likewise  with  the 
sacerdotal  benediction;  ^<  AUaria  placuit  non  solum  unctione 
chrumatis,  sed  etiam  sacerdotali  henedicHone  sacrari^  It  is  true, 
that  the  council  of  Epone  requires  that  no  altars  be  consecrated 
except  of  stone,  (see  Not,  48.  to  Chap,  xxx.)  but  it  does  not  use 
the  word  structures,  which  Ledwich,  who  never  scrupled  to  cor- 
rupt texts,  or  to  quote  falsely,  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
cluding also  churches  under  that  decree.  And  upon  this  vile  trick 
he  founds  another  position  of  his,  vix*  that  churches  were  not 
*'  anointed  with  chrism*'  until  the  6th  century ;  while  at  the  same 
time  in  neither  of  ihe  councils,  to  which  he  refers,  are  churches  at 
all  mentioned.  Now  as  to  the  canon  of  Epone  relative  to  stone 
altars,  what  had  it  to  do  with  tlie  Irish  church  ?  That  was  far 
from  being  a  general  council ;  and,  whatever  weight  its  decrees 
might  have  had  in  France,  they  were  not  binding  in  Ireland. 

Still  he  goes  on  with  wood,  and  tells  us  that  <<  the  Britons,  who 
<<  symbolized  with  the  Irish  in  rdigious  tenets,  had  only  wattled 
<<  and  wooden  churches. — Qn  the  contrary  the  Anglo-Saxon 
**  church,  founded  by  an  eleve  of  Rome,  early  adopted  the  masses, 
*'  stations,  litanies,  singing,  reliques,  pilgrimages,  and  other  su- 
**  perstitious  practices,  flowing  in  a  full  tide  from  that  imperial 
"  city,  and  with  these  that  mode  of  building  peculiarly/  suited  to 
*^  them.  Hence  the  Anglo-Saxon  fabrics  had  under  them  crypts . 
*^  for  rdiques,  &c."  Is  it  possible  to  listen  with  patience  to  such 
a  medley  of  stupidity  and  ignorance !  As  if  masses,  staticms,  &c. 
mi^t  not  have  been  celebrated  and  helfl,  or  psalms  sung,  w  re-' 
liques  preserved,  in  wooden  churches  as  well  as  in  stone  ones. 
According  to  Ledwich  the  characteristic  mark  of  what  he  palls  a 
pure  Church  is,  4hat  its  buildings  be  of  wood.    Why  then  has  be 
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MtMBtiadhimtetfto  getSt.  Fted's^aiid  tte  AtiM^  (RlieF  sttttie' 
ciiiif<die»  <^thede  eountrierdeouAisHed,  and wdodeti  ofiesHaM^ 
tutisd  iii>  tlidr  86ead  ?  I>  am  Tea%:  adhamed^td  a{q>ear  a&  it*  atpiing 
agaiast' these  abftinBties.    So  little  idea  bad  the  fiii^)  dr  the& 
disdplea^  of  wo<ld'  bising^  the  only  fit  ntatieridl  ft>r  ecclesiaslicid' 
building^;,  that  St.  Cuthbeit^  \dio;wa0  either  an  Srishman,  or,  at 
least,,  brou^t  up:  and  tramed  in;  the*  Irish  schools  of  Northuitiber- 
hndy  erected  in  the  island  of  Fame  a  chapel  of  large  rough  stonetf 
dad'turf.  (Bede,   Fit.  5.  CuthberH  cap.  17. )     Ledwich  himself 
fdie^  oalls  Cuthbert  an  Irishman,  maks  n^ention  of  it'  {p.  138).   Oti 
die  oidier  hand  the  Roman'  missionaries  attached  no  consequen<^ 
to  boOding  churdies  of  stone.     One  of  the  first  of  them^  Faulihui^ 
afohbishop  of  York,  is  stated  to  hanre  got  renewed  the  old  chiHch 
<rf  Glastonbury,  by  making  its  walls  of  wood,  which  were  sheeted 
ontside  with  lead.    (See  Usher,  Prim.  p.  114.)    The  Anglo- 
Saxons  continued  to  use  the  wooden  chuiich,  whidK  Finan  had 
built  at  Lindisfame ;  and  many  years  after  his  dtoth'  Theodore, 
ardibi&op  of  Canterbury,  did  not  scruple  td  dedicate  it  under  the 
name  of  St.  Peter  the  apostle     Stone  was  not  ifit)X)duced  into  it; 
but  for  its  {M-eserration  Badbert,  bishop  (the  seventh)  of  Lindis- 
&me^  roofM  it  and  sheeted  the  walls  with  lead.    (6ed6,  Ecd. 
Hut,  L*  3.  cap4  25.)    So  much  for  our  antiquary's  reveries  as  to 
wood  maridng  the  pure  Irish  church,  and  stone  the  corrupt  Anglo- 
SasoD  one.    He  has  some  similar  balderdash  concerning  the  Ost- 
men  ejecting,  stone-rooled  chapelil  ffyr  rdiques,  one  of  which  he 
(daoes  ar  Glendaloch,  as  if  those  Ostmen  of  old  coUki  have  had  easy 
aiccesff  to  a  district  so  enqthiftioally  Irishy  and  so  strong.  Why  did  he 
nor  add)  that  Cormac^s  stone-roofed  chapel  at  Cashdi  was  also  built 
byOstmen?  Wbeii'treat^'of  themitlquities  of  GlendalocH,  he 
poiarsi'otitiniof^  itonsense  concerning  a  connexion  between  i^iques 
afcid  sCttfie  bui)d^ivg9,  tether  with  some  malignant  jargon  (p.  43.) 
ameeh^ng  thie  adbfatiwf  of  reliqttes^  instead'  of  saying,  that  re- 
8pect'wa»  pald'to  theM:    And  here  he  pretends,  th^t  the  pntcdce 
of  depoaitifig  r^i^pie^  in  cKordtes  was  iikst  imroduced  iiito '  fi^Umd' 
by  the?'  Odtiifei!^  id  tfie  9^  century,  notwithstanding^  that,  a^  we' 
bta9emeen{(3kiBgpii&At:  §•.  12;)tHose0stmeri  were  still  pagawsUttttf 
atewifr  tbei  twiddle  Of  tl^tettth.    Were  they  Ostmen,  that  b'^ougtt' 
nUffiM  lh»ni'  IkHiatf  abo«K,  as  reiharked  tltfove;  ttieyeStt  dSi)?^ 
JmM(g  hii'flificifii^'e^lahdXSbnii  of  sOnfts'rtiffoy  of  C^knMiiUih 
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I  onnot  but  taock  upon  ow  of  tif#m\  tthhou^'  imcoiuiected 
with,  the poinU  now  tpest^d  o£  Hirrmg  found  tiireeilpivaran  a 
loose  fltDoe>.  of  whidi^  he  has  given*  an  engraving;  he  describes 
tiwmi  thus  ^i.  39) ;  **  The  one  in  the  midcHe  ir  a-  bishop  or  priest 
sitdi^  in  a  c&oir  and  holding  a  penitential  in  his  handl  On  the 
right  a  pilgrim  leans  on  his  staff;  and  on  the  left  a  young  man 
holds  a  purse  of  money  to  commute  it  for  penanced'  For  dns 
eiyianation  he  adduces  no  proof  whatsoev^.  There  is  nothing 
to  fidiow.  that  what  the  young  man  or  radter  boy,  holds  in  his 
hand  is  a  purse.  It  is  rather  a-  bell,  with  which  he  seems'  to  sum* 
aon  the  people  to  hear  a  sermon  or  discourse  bythep^son  in 
the  middle,  who  clears  not  in  avduur  but' raised  on  a  pulpit,  and 
hddkig  a  book.  And  even  if  it  were  a  parse,  who  told  Ledwich, 
that  it  contained  commutation  money  ?  Might  it  not  have  been 
an  ofifaring  to  the  ohim^  ?  And  where  did  he  find,  that  the  book 
was  a  penitenttai  ?  There  is  no  kneelmg,  nor  imposition  of  hands, 
Bor  any  thing  indicating  a  penitential  transaction.  But  his  per- 
verse omjeotuies  served  him  as  a  vehicle  to  enluge  on  an  abuse, 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  anti^itier  of  Glendaloch,  and 
whidi,  as>  spears  fitmi  aquotatifMn  of  his-  own,  was  condemned^ 
by  the  Churoh. 

(1^  See  Chap,  xxvii  $.  9.  and  t^.   iVo^.  59. 

(125)  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Mol3meuxv  (Boate's 
and  Molyneux's  Nat*  Hist,  of  Ireiand,  p.  211)  and'  has  been 
foltowed'by  Ledwidi^  Anti^,-  Sfc,  art,  ottihe  Rotmd  Toaoersi  p.  285* 

(128)  Smith,  speaking  of  the  round'  towto  €^  Ardmore,  {Ru- 
tf^of  WtOerfiyrdi  pi  49.)  sf^  that  ithas,  nodoubt,  been  used* 
fbra'.bdfihf  or  steeple;  but  he  does  not  state,  as  Ledwich  quoting 
him  (p.  295)  pretends,  that  sudt  was  the  general  use  of  all  the 
round  towers.     Upon  this  quotation  DK  Milner  remaiks  (Letter 
1*.  Inquiry  or  Tou   in  Ireland);  "  Dh  Ledwich  teHs  us',  from 
"'Mh(Dr.)  Steith,  tliat  the  round  tower  at  Ardmore  has  been, 
**  at' some  period,  used  to  hang  a  bell  in,  as  appears  by  *  three 
"'  pieces  of  oak  stffl  remaining  near  the  top  of  it**  and  by  *  two 
<*-cltoimels,  which  are  cutin  the  sill  of  the  door,  where*  the  rope' 
**  went  out,  the  ringer  standing  below  the  door  on  the  outside/' 
^  But  if*  tHese  pieces  of  oak  were  coeval  with  the  tower,  it  is  un- 
<'  accountaMe  that^ey  shonld  Have  remained  entire,  whfie^e^ 
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"  beamft  in  ewery  other  toirer  hare  mouldered  away.  Again, 
**  what  reason  can  Dr.  Ledwich  assign^  why  there  are  not  holes 
'^  in  the  sills  of  eveiy  other  tower  ?  In  a  word,  the  ancient  ardi- 
''  itects  were  too  wise  to  place  the  bell  under  cover  and  the  ringer 
*'  in  the  open  air/  In  fact,  the  tower  of  Ardmore  is  cpvered 
with  a  stone  roof  ending  in  a  point,  (see  a  drawing  of  it  in  Yallan- 
cey's  Collectanea^  Vol.  6.  part.  1 .)  as  are  many  other  of  our  round 
towers  to  this  day,  and  as  they  all  undoubtedly  were  in  the  b^in- 
ning.  Dr.  Milner's  general  observation  {ib.)  on  this  point  is  very 
just.  He  says,  <<  that  none  of  these  towers  is  large  enough  for  a 
*'  single  bell  of  a  moderate  size  to  swing  round  in  it ;  that  from  the 
'^  whole  of  their  form  and  dimensions,  and  from  the  smallness  of 
^^  the  apertures  in  them,  they  are  rather  culcated  to  stifle  than 
'*  to  transmit  to  a  distance  any  sound,  that  is  made  in  them; 
'<  lastly  that,  though  possibly  a  small  bell  may  have  been  acddent- 
<<  ally  put  up  in  one  or  two  of  them  at  some  late  period,  yet  we 
''  constantly  find  other  belfries  or  contrivances  for  hanging  beUs 
<'  in  the  churches  adjoining  to  them."  Mdyneux  was  aware  of 
the  difficulty,  which  the  smallness  of  the  dimensions  opposed  to 
their  having  been  belfries,  and,  to  ward  it  off,  argued  that  tliey 
were  ancient,  because,  he  says,  ^'  large  bells  are  an  invention  of 
later  times,  and  were  not  used  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church." 
This  is  a  pitiful  evasion,  especially  coming  from  him,  as  he  thought, 
of  which  by  and  by,  that  the  round  towers  were  built  by  the 
Danes,  and  consequently  long  after  the  early  ages  of  the  Chuidi. 
To  his  argument  Harris  answers,  (Antiq,  of  Ireland  ch,  17.)  that 
laige  bells  were  used  in  England  as  far  back  as  the  sixth  century; 
and  in  &ct,  wherever  belfries  were  erected  designedly,  a  laiger 
space  was  left  for  the  swinging  of  the  bell,  and  more  opening  al- 
lowed for  the  conveyance  of  sound,  than  we  find  in  these  iowen. 
The  veiy  remarkable  circumstance  of  the  entrance  or  door  into 
the  towers  being  usually  from  8  or  10  to  16  feet,  or  more,  above 
the  ground,  without  steps  or  any  other  means  of  getting  in,  unleas 
with  the  help  of  a  ladder,  is,  I  think,  a  sure  Indication  that  they 
were  not  originally  designed  for  belfries.  What  architect  would 
have  constructed  a  belficy,  which  the  bell.ringar  could  not  enter 
except  by  a  ladder  ? 

(127)  Lynch,  touching  on  the  Round  Towers,   {Cambr*  Evers 
p.  Ids.)  says,  that  they  were  oected  not  for  belfries  but  fiir  watch- 
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tawen,  but  thai  afterwards  bells  were  placed  in  them ;  "  Non  ut 
pro  campanili  sed  pro  speculo  haberentur^  unde  protpectus  ad  lon^ 
gingua  laie  proienderetun  PoiUa  tamen  usus  invaluU  uty  campanis 
m  earum  culmine  nppemUf  campanilium  vices  gereretU^^  Vd  no* 
fttinii  enim  €h^on  ilUu  indkat  illi  usm  accomodatas  fiiue  i 
Cloctheach  twim  perinde  est  ac  domus  compatugj  voce  doc  cam- 
panam  et  teach  damum  signtficante.**    Ledwich  refers  (p,  285.\ 
to  this  passage,  but,  in  bis  usual  mode  o£  misquoting,  omits  what 
Lynch  has  about  sttd  towers  not  having  been  originally  intended 
finr  bdfiies.    He  then  quotes  a  passage  from  Peter  Walsh,  which 
is  taken  nearly  woid  far  word  from  Lynch,  except  that  what  Lynch 
mentions  as  a  rq)ort  is  called  by  him  certain.    I  cannot  subscribe 
to  wbat  Lynch  seems  to  assert,  viz,  that  a&  the  Round  towers  we 
are  treating  of  were  called  clocteoiilif  after  some  time ;  although  an 
odd  one  of  them  might  have  been  so  called,  from  the  circumstance 
of  a  bell  being  placed  ia  it  at  a  late  period.    But  tl^  was  not  the 
real  name  for  a  tower  strictly  understood.    Towen  are  often  men- 
tioned in  ancient  Irish  MSS,  by  the  names  Tui'r,  Tura,  Turreadh; 
(see  Dr.  O'Conor,  Rer*  Hifu  Script,  Ind.  ad.  proUg.  p.  £07«)bu^ 
docteach  is  the  precise  name  fora  belfrey,  as  translated  by  O'Brien 
of  whatsoever  form  or  materials.    As  long  as  churches  were  buil|; 
m  Ireland  of  wood,  it  may  be  justly  supposed  that  so  were  also 
the  belfries;  and  we  have  seen,  {Not.  140.  to  Chap,  zxii.)  that 
there  was  a  wooden  belfrey  at  Slane,  which  was  burned  by  the 
Danes.    Lynch's  idea  that  the  Round  towers  were  originally 
watch-towers,  which  he  connects  with  his  false  supposition  of  their 
having  been  built  by  the  Danes,  (of  which  lower  down)  cannot 
be  admitted  no  more  than  that  of  others,  who  imagined  that  they 
were  erected  to  serve  as  beacons.    Neither  of  these  hypotheses 
caa  stand,  as  Harris  and  Dr.  Milner  have  proved  {locc.  citt.)  by 
very  good  reasons,  such  as  their  often  being  found  in  low  and 
hcdlow  situations,  two  of  them  being  in  some  places  near  each 
other,  &C.  drc. 

(128)  GinOdus  {Topogr.  Hib.  Dist.  2.  cap.  9.)  calls  them, 
*^  Turres  ecclesiasticaSt  quae  more  patriae  arctae  iunt  et  abae^ 
WBCuan  et  rotundaeJ'  He  does  not  specify  what  ecclesiastical  use 
tliey  were  i^yplied  to ;  but  we  may  &irly  conclude,  that  they  were 
not  then  used  as  belfries ;  for  if  they  were,  he  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  mentioned  it  He  must  have  considered  some  of  them 
VOL.  lY,  DD 
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as  rerf  dnckm ;  whereato  he  nety^  ilifli  tiie  fiiteMcli  of  Lomh* 
Nedgh  tised  Co  see  afnd  show  such  towiers  in  the  bosom  of  that  lake^ 
irhich  was  aaid  to  have  b^en  Ibrmed  by  a  tadAm  WndaWon  at  a 
mty  a^detit  period.  He  altaded  to  the  traditioii  of  Lougfa-Nea^, 
hmkig  borst  om  in  the  reSgn  of  Lugaid  RtabMeig,  who  be- 
emit  king  of  Lrdand  hi  te  year  6S  of  the  Chnitian  cnu  (S^ 
Harris*  County' &f  Datmif  ch*  1.) 

(I29i)|Thls  opinion  see&s  to  have  been  proposed  first  by  a 
t>ean  Richardson  of  Belttifrbet,  firofti  whom  it  was  taicen  bf  Harris, 
who  has"  ehdeaVdured  {Anfiq.  eh.  17.)  to  make  it  appear  probable, 
it  has  been  adopted  also  bj  Dr.  Milner,  (^Lmet  14«  fiUiUd  mk^oe) 
who  maihtauis,  that  these  t^^eiis  were  trefi  adapted  for  ludnui. 
tions  of  the  Inclusl    Ih  the  Acts  6f  St.  Dondnd  CyBraofc.  {fi£ 
i^om  see  Chap.  txn.  §.  15.)  the  place,  in  wkMi  lie  tod  tlie  life 
of  ah 'anchoret,  is  called  a  pirison  of  nan^w  indoatfre^  in  ttfuH 
tnelusorii  ergastnlo  datuus ;  but  It  is  not  mentioned  #hediOr  It 
y/irt&  a  tower  or  not.    Harris  inia^ned>  that  effi  the  Msih  and^ofteCs 
Uif^  in  the|[round  towers.    For  this  he  had  no  foundation  whataat 
ever.    Many  of  them  lived  in  huts  or  cave»  in  unfi^equeiited  ^laoea. 
We  have  met  #ith  several  of  them  at  Arrnagh,^  biK  tUdr  ImI* 
biEations  are  constantly  called  cdh  not  ttyaoers. 

(ISO)  I  do  ii6t  find,  that  those,  who  tliink  tl^t  ttie  feduM 
<o#ers  were  built  for  anchorets,  have  given  ns  any  etplanWoa  of 
the  ^  of  the  four  witadovtrs.  Dr  Milner  assigns  Otfe  ctt  tmneasotte 
'ibt  the^divlsion  into  floors  or  stoties ;  and  I  kno#  that  they  l^Me 
fe^uisite  for  enabling  a  person  to  ascend  to  the  top  by  itteaiia  df 
tdddefs;  but  I  confess  that  I  caftnot  see  l3ie  neeeasityibr  atuftibg 
so  mBny  stdries,  or,  what  comes  to  the  samepoiilit,  forti^Adi^  tfte 
t6^ef^  so  high,f  if  they  were  originally  intended  merely  for  anidior- 
ets^  tie  does^'not  i^ay  ^hat  Harris  strhres  to  maintain,  t?».  Hift 
diey  ti^dre  divided  into  stories  or  tofts  hi  imitation  of  the  pOtta  <lf 
the  Eastern  %lites,  such  as  St  Symeon,  St.  DatM.  &c ;  for,  let 
Harris  say  what  he  will,  the  only  means  of  ascent  i6  flie  IbpB  <if 
'those  p&lacrs  S^as  fooim  idthdm,  thett  being  Hoiie  teidde; 

(131)  iTiis  fa  lhe>CCount  ghreri  by  Smi&  (Hiaarytf  Ae 
coufityy  S(c.  6f  Corh  Vd.  2.  p.  408.)  from,  he  sa^s,  itaie  DIM 
MSS.  If  we  cbuld  rely  on  this  reference,  it  rimnM  be  adbAted, 
Aat  the  Round  towers  were  applied  to  that  parprtse.  As  an  addh 
fioiAl  pxwf,  he  states,  that  the  Irish  name  for  a  penince  h  iUrtU 
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die  LatiD  name  for  a  tower.  I  doubt  much,  whether  it  had  tlvit 
acx^eptation  in  Irish ;  at  least  I  cannot  find  it  in  a^y  Irish  diction- 
ary* Ledwich  (AtUiq.  SfC»  p*  ^98)  charges  Smith  with  inconsis- 
tency^  as  if  he  had  said  elsewherei  that  those  towexs  were  bellnes. 
Now  the  ftct  is»  that  Smith  merely  said,  that  theone  of  Ardmoie 
had  been  used  as  a  belfrey ;  but  he  did  not  assert,  that  siidi  was 
the  genend  use  of  all  of  them.  (See  above  Not.  126.)  I  wish 
Smith  bad  gimen  us  the  title  of  the  MS.  or  MSS,  to  wbich  he 


§•  XYi*  Tet  after  aiU  notwithstanding  it  cannot 

lie  denied  that  they  were  applied  in  Christian  times 

to  some  ecelesiastieal  an  religious  purposes,  some  as 

belfriesy   others  perhaps  as  retreats  for  anchorets, 

others  as  habitations  for  penitents^  or,  as  may  also 

be  conjeetured,  of  some  persons  connected  wilJi  the 

service  of  neighbouring  churohes,  the  question  atill 

remains,  whence  the  smjzular  style  of  aiohitecture^ 

in  which  they  universauy  appear,  was  derived  to 

Ireland.    There  are  no  towers  of  a  similiu*  construe* 

tion  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  continental  £urope« 

To  suppose,  as  some  have  thought,  that  they  were 

erected  by  the  Danes  or  Ostmen,  is  evidently  a  great 

mistake ;  for,  were  they  of  Danish  architecture,  bow 

could  it  ha;ve  happened^  that  neither  in  the  Scaodi* 

naviaa  countries  whence  those  people  came,  nor  in 

England,  where  they  ruled  more  or  less  for  a  great 

number  of  years,  nor  in  Normandy  or  other  parts  of 

Europe,  which  they  occupied,  is  there  a  vestige  of 

such  buildings  or  any  tradition  concerning  them  to 

be  met  with  ?  ri32)     Round  towers  or  the  remains 

c£  them  are  round  in  every  part  of  Ireland,  and 

Vjfgxy  many  of  them  in  places,  which  were  never  po(»- 

seesed  by  the  Danes.  (133)    On  the  contrary,  there 

neither  were  nor  are  any  of  them  in  some  of  the 

cbM£  seats  of  the  Danes,  such  as,   Waterford    and 

Wexford.    The  peculiarity  of  these  towers  consists 

not  in  their  being  merely  round ;  for  round  buiUr 

iilgB  were  common  enough,   and  the  pillars,  not 

D  D  2 
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towers,  of  the  Eastern  Stylites  are  said  to  have  been 
round ;  but  where  do  we  find  in  other  countries 
towers  of  a  conical  form,  having  «the  entrance  into 
them  many  feet  above  the  ground,  with  at  the  top 
four  windows  facing  the  four  cardinal  points,  roofed 
&c.  ?  Now  it  is  exceedingly  remarkable,  that  towers 
of  an  exactly  similar  construction  exist  at  this  day  in 
Hindostan.  Lord  Valentia  saw  two  of  them  near 
Bhaugulpore,  of  which  he  has  given  a  drawing. 
The  door  or  entrance  into  them  is,  as  appears  from 
the  drawing,  about  twelve  feet  above  the  ground ; 
there  are  lour  windows  at  the  top,  just  as  in  the 
Irish  towers,  and  they  are  covered  with  a  small 
roundish  roof.  Of  them  he  writes  thus ;  **  I  was 
"  much  pleased  with  the  sight  of  two  very  singular 
"  round  towers  about  a  mile  N.  W.  of  the  town. 
**  /They  much  resemble  those  buildings  in  Ireland, 
• '  "^^  which  have  hitherto  puzzled  the  antiquaries  of  the 
sfeter  kingdoms,  excepting  that  they  are  more  or- 
namented. It  is  singular,  that  there  is  no  tra- 
dition concerning  them,  nor  are  they  held  in  any 
•*  respect  by  the  Hindoos  of  this  country.  The 
•*  Rajah  of  Jyenagur  consickrs  them  as  holy^  and 
^'  has  erected  a  small  building  to  shelter  the  great 
••  number  of  his  subjects,  who  annually  come  /a" 
worship  here.  I  have  given  an  engraving  of  them, 
as  I  think  them  curious."  (134)  These  towers 
were  undoubtedly  erected  by  a  people^  who  professed 
a  religion  different  from  that  of  the  majority  of  the 
modern  Hindoos. 

(132)  Lynch  is,  88  fiur  as  I  can  discover,  the  fint  author,  who 
has  mentioned  the  Danes  as  the  huflders  of  the  Round  towers,  and 
this  he  gives  as  only  a  hearsay.  He  writes ;  {(2ambr.  Evers*  p.  13S.) 
<<  Exiguas  tatnen  illas  orbiculares  arctasque  turres  Dani,  Hiber- 
niam  Giraldo  authore  anno  Dom.  838  primum  ingressi,  piimi 
erexisse  dicuntur^  non  ut"  &c.as  above  Nat.  127.  Peter  Walsh  co- 
pied Lynch,  changing  his  dicuntur  into  most  certain.  This  idea 
was  taken  up  by  Molyneux,  who  has  nothing  but  loose  unhlstotical 
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conjectures  on  the  flubject,  one  of  which  is  quite  wrong.    He  sftys ; 
*V  Had  the  old  native  Irish  been  the  authors  of  this  kind  of  ardii- 
tecture,  they  surely  would  have  raised  such  towers  as  these  in  se- 
veral parts  of  Scotland  also,  where  they  have  been  planted  and 
settled  many  ages  pest;  but  ^there  we  hear  of  none  of  them/'  Now 
the  fbct  is,  that  th^re  are  two  of  them  in  Scotland,  one  at  Ab^- 
nethy,  and  the  other  at  Brecliin,  as  Ledwich  himself  mentions, 
(p,  294.)  who  has  given  a  drawing  of  the  latter  together  with  that 
of  the  church  and  the  adjoining  square  belfrey.    From  this  belfrey 
annexed  to  the  church  of  Brechin  it  is  dear,  that  the  Round  tower 
at  the  other  side  was  not  one.    Ledwich  has  shamefully  imposed 
en  his  readers  by  representing  (p.  288.  deqq.)  Giraklus  Cambrensis 
as  having  asserted,  that  the  Round  towers  were  built  by  the  Danes. 
Now  Giraldus  says  no  such  thing,  nor  in  the  little  that  he  has  said 
rdaljvdy  to  their  mode  of  construction,  which  is  all  comprised  in 
the  few  words  quoted  above,  (  Not*  128.)  does  he  make  any  men- 
tion of  Danes  or  Ostmen.    On  the  contraiy  he  plainly  hints,  that 
the  aichitecture  of  them  was  purely  Irish;  more  patriae^    Besides^ 
fimn  his  having  looked  upon  at  least  some  of  them  as  veiy  ancient, 
(see  ib.)  it  IB  evident,  that  he  could  not  have  imagined,  that  they 
were  erected  by  the  Danes,  whereas  he  supposed  that  they  ex- 
jsted  in  Ireland  before  the  arrival  of  that  nation.  Ledwich  squeezed 
his  misrepresentation  of  Giraldus  out  of  another  of  Lynches  meonh 
mg  in  the  above  quoted  words.    Lynch  says,  that  the  Round 
towers  are  reported  to  have  bieen  first  erected  by  the  Danes,  whose 
first  arrival  in  Ireland  was,  according  to  Giraldus,  in  the  year 
838.    Hie  sense  of  this  plain  passi^  is  twisted  by  Ledwich,  aa 
if  Ljmch  had  stated  that  Giraldus  said,  that  the  Danes  not  only 
first  came  to  Ireland  in  838,  but  that  they  were  likewise  the  first 
builders  of  the  Round  towers.  Lynch  could  not  have  even  thought 
of  attributing  such  an  assertion  to  Giraldus,  whereas  his  object 
was  to  refute  the  supposition  of  Giraldus,  that  there  were  such 
towers  in  Irriand  at  times  much  earlier  than  those  of  the  Danes. 
Lyndi  was  arguing  against   what  Giraldus  has   about  Round 
towers  h&siig  seen  in  Lough  Neagh,  (see  ib*)  and  strove  to  re&te 
him  by  showing,  that  there  were  not  any  such  towers  in  Ireland^ 
the  very  andent  period  alluded  to  by  Giraldus,  whereas,  he  says, 
they  are  reported  to  owe  their  origin  to  the  Danes,  who,  accord* 
ing  to  Giraldus  himself,  did  not  come  to  Ireland  uifitil  A.  D.  838. 
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(Bjrl&ebyeGMditfYfflswroaginldB^bite;  for,  aslifts  been  Men 
riNMrliere,  dnre  were  Danes  in  Ifdtnd  sevend  yeoni  eariier.)  Hie 
«eader  will  sow  be  eble  to  fem  Hn  epimon  of  Ledwidi's  logic  and 
oiitkA  rules>  and  to  judge  of  his  6de6ty  in  referring  to  antiioiteies* 
I  must  here  toudi  upon  a  pitifid  argument  adduced  by  Molyneox 
in  conftnnatiDn  of  his  hypothesis.  He  supposed,  that  Clo^acktb 
a  word  formed  from  Clacte&ckf  and  signifying  Bdfmf^  was  the 
original  name  for  a  Round  tower.  In  this  he  was  mistaken ;  and 
eten  according  to  Lynch,  whom  be  seeMB  to  haw  fcliewed,  tluit 
could  not  have  been  the  original  name ;  ftnr  Lynch  says,  (aee  NiA. 
1^)  that  they  were  not  erected  for  die  purpose  of  being  used  as 
bdMes.  Molyneux  then  tdOs  us,  that  K^iO^kadhd  was  taken  from 
a  fiM^gn  tongue,  and  deriyed  from  Gugga  a  German-Saxon  won^ 
t^t  sonifies  a  beli ;  and  that  therefore  said  towers  were»  bu^  hj 
Ibr^gners,  that  Is,  by  the  Ostmen.  Vtow  he  was  qdte  wrong  «8 
to  ^is  deriratk)n ;  whereas  Cloghachd  was  formed  from  fiie  Inii 
C^or€7ogfthevei7  ancient  name  fbr  a  ben,  and  whidi  was  used 
by  Ifie  Irish  long  bdbre  the  German-Saxons  had  chtntiies  orbciDs. 
We  find  it  latinized  into  doccuy  and  it  was  msed  by  CokunbhiBy 
and  genendly  by  the  ancient  Irish  writen,  as  i^n^ing  a  beD* 
•(See  Not,  186.  to  Ckap.  xi.  and  Colgan,  Tt.  Th.  p.  S74.)  So 
Diat,  instead  of  giving  Saxon  et3rmology  to  Cloghachdy  the  Saxon 
Chigga  was  modt  probably  derrr ed  from  the  Cioc  or  Gog  of  tibe 
irish  teadiers  of  the  Saxons. 

(!9S)  Ledwich  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  this  diffieidty;  4br 
he  says  {p.  289.)  that  the  Irish  imitated  the  Ostmen  in  the  oon* 
sfiruction  of  these  towers.  To  miake  us  believe,  that  "die  Indk 
iuntated  their  bitterest  enemies,  wouM  reqmre  more  ^mn  his  liaie 
word. 

{194f)  liord  Valentin's  Voyagesmd  Travelsy  fW.  !.;>.  85. 

»§.  xvti.  T\\e  gnealt  simihnty  of  these  towers  in 
tke  rntenor  of  HindostaB  to  our  Irish  Romid  toilers 
hm  oonvifvced  fne,  that,  as  tny  worthy  and  leanaed 
itiendXreneral  Vallanccy  had  long  endea^wioned  t9«ee» 
tsMii^  in  ^arioiis  tn»ets  of  his,  ( 1^5)  that  thfsnaodeof 
architecture  "was  introduced  into  Ireland  in  the  tines 
of  pagamsm  Jby  a  people,  who  came  to  this  ^ountrf 
from  some  far  distant  part  of  the  East.     The  pat* 
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terns,  hem  whi<;h  the  construction  of  our  tojvers  was 
imiteted,  were  most  probably  the  fire-tempies  of  the 
Persiaiis  aad  otliers,  who  foHowed  the  Magiaii  reli- 
gton  as  reformed  by  Zerdusht,  or»  as  he  is  usually 
called,  Zoroastres.  (1S6)  Those  temples  were  usu- 
ally round,  and  some  of  them  were  raised  to  a  gr.eat 
lieight.  (157)  That  fire  was  in  pagan  times  an  ob- 
ject of  worship,  or,  at  least,  great  veneration  in  Ire- 
land, and  particularly  the  sun,  whtcli  was  coosidei^ 
the  greatest  of  all  fires,  is  an  indubitable  fact.  (138) 
Now  the  lower  part  of  an  Irish  Round  tower  might 
have  answered  very  well  for  a  temple,  th%t  is,  a  place 
kk  wbiek  was  an  altar,  on  which  the  sacred  fi^re  was 
preserved,  while  the  middle  floors  could  have  serve4 
ps  fasbitations  fw  the  persons  employed  in  watching 
it.  (189)  The  highest  part  of  the  tower  was  an  ob- 
servatory intended  for  celestial  observations,  as,  I 
think,  evidently  appears  from  the  lour  windows  be- 
ing placed  directly  opposite  to  the  four  cardinal 
points.  The  veneration,  in  which  the  pagan  Irish 
held  die  heavenly  bodies  and,  above  all,  the  sun, 
must  have  led  them  to  apply  to  astronomical  pur- 
suits, which  were  requisite  also  for  determining  the 
length  of  their  years,  the  solstitial  and  equinoctial 
times,  and  the  precise  periods  of  their  annual  fes- 
tivals. ( 140)  I  find  it  stated,  that  the  doors  of  most 
of  these  towers  face  the  West.  (141)  If  this  be 
correct,  it  will  add  an  argument  to  show,  that  they 
contained  fire-temples ;  for  the  Magians  always  ad- 
vanced froip  the  West  side  to  worship  the  fire.  (142) 
According  to  this  hypothesis  the  Round  towers  e.^-  - 
isted  in  Ireland  before  churches  were  built.  I  see 
no  reason  to  deny,  that  they  did ;  and  the  particular 
^tyle  of  thwr  construction  shows,  that  they  are  very 
ancient.  (143)  But  then,  it  is  said^  how  does  it 
h^pen,  that  they  are  usually  found  near  old  churches? 
In  the  first  place  this  is  not  universally  true.  (144) 
Secondly  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  towers  used 
to -be  built  in  towns  or  villages  of  some  note,  such, 
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m  fkct,  as  required  churches  in  Chnstian  times. 
Thus,  wherever  there  was  a  Round  tower,  a  church 
was  afterwards  erected ;  but  not  vice  verm^  whereas, 
there  were  thousands  of  churches  in  Ireland  without 
any  such  towers  in  the  vicinity  of  th^m.  (145) 
Thirdly,  there  m»  a  prudential  motive  for  the 
teachers  of  Christian  faith  to  build  churches  near  the 
sites  of  the  Round  towers,  that  they  mi^ht  thereby 
attract  their  new  converts  to  worship  the  true  God  in 
the  very  places,  where  they  bad  been  in  the  practice 
of  worshipping  the  sun  and  fire.  (146)  It  may  be, 
that  some  of  these  towers  were  built  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity  in  Ireland  for  penitential 
purposes,  as  already  alluded  to,  although  I  have  some 
doubts  about  it ;  (147)  but  I  think  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted,  that  the  original  models,  according  to 
which  they  tvere  constructed,  belong  to  the  times  of 
paganism,  and  that  the  singular  style  (^  architecture, 
which  we  observe  in  them,  was  brought  from  the 
East,  between  which  and  this  country  it  is  certain 
that  there  was  an  intercourse  at  a  very  ancient  pe- 
riod of  time. 

(135)  I  need  refer  only  to  his  Second  Essay  on  the  Sound 
Towers  oflrdand  in  the  Collectanea  De  Reb.  Hib.  VoL  6.  pari  j. 

(136)  This  IS  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  question  of  the  times 
of  Zoroastres,  or  as  some  would  have  it,  of  divers  Zoroastres.     Bu 
the  one,  who  is  called  the  reformer  c^  the  Magian  religion,  lived, 
as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  during  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystas- 
pides,  king  of  Peraia.     Ledwich  amidst  his  low  and  scurriloua  ob- 
servations fp.  298.)  on  Vallancey's  systan,  strives  to  show  by  re- 
ferring to  Hyde  (Rdig.  Vet.  Pers.)  that  the  Persians  had  no  tern- 
pies.    He  did  not  know  how  to  distinguish  the  times.  .  Let  ub 
hear  Prideaux,  who  also  referring  to  Hyde  writes  (ConnectioUf  S^c^ 
Part  1.  ch.if,);  **  Another  reformation,. whidi  he  (Zoroastiea.) 
<<  made  in  the  Magian  religion,  was,,  that  he  caused  fire-temples 
*'  to  be]  built  wherever  he  came.    For  whereas  hitherto  they  bad 
«<  erected  their  altars,  on  which  their  sacred  fire  was  kept,  on  the 
"  tops  of  |hills>  and  high  places  in  the  open  air,  and  there  pec- 
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"  fbnned  all  the  offioet  of  tbeir  rdigioiu  worAapf  where  often  by 
**  rain,  tempestB  and  stonns,  the  satcred  fire  was  extkiguished,  and 
'^  the  holy  offices  of  their  religion  intertepted  and  disturbed,  for 
<<  the  pceventing  of  this  he  directed,  that,  wherever  any  of  those 
**  altan  were  erected,  temples  should  be  bQilt  over  them,  that  so 
**  the  saared  fires  might  be  the  belter  preserved,  and  the  puUic 
*^  offices  c^thdr  religion  the  better  performed  before  them.    For 
**  allthepartsoftheif  public  worrinp  were  performed  before  these 
**  pubfic  sacred  fires,  as  allthdr  private  devotions  were  before  pri- 
"  vate  fires  m  their  own  houses;  not  that  they  worshipped  the  fire 
^*  (fiir  this  they  always  disowned)  but  God  in  the  fire.*'    D'Her- 
belot  makes  ment^m  of  these  fire^temples  or  Pyr&a  ^Bibliolih. 
Orient  at  Ahmd  and  Pani) ;  nor  is  there  any  one  acquainted 
with  Oriental  teaming,  who  denies,  that  they  existed*    ikit  what 
did  Ledwich  caie  about  learned  men. 

(137)  Hanwaysays,  (TravAy  PaH  2.  ch.  43.  p.  292.)  that 
there  areat  SariintheproViiioeof  MazandeFanfourtemj^esof  the 
Gebres  or  worshipers  of  fire,  who  formerly  inhabited  that  coui^tiy. 
«*  It  seemed  inconsistent"  he  adds,  **  that  the  Persians  sufib^ 
**  these  temples  to  remain  unmolested  after  the  abolition  of  a  re- 
**  ligbn,  which  they  now  esteem  grossly  idolatrous;  but  they  are 
«  made  of  the  most  durable  materials.    These  edifices  are  rotund, 
*<  and  above  SO  feet  diameter,  raised  in  height  toa  point  near  120 
**  feet.**    It  were  to  be  wished,  that  he  had  been  more  particular 
in  his  description  of  them,  and  that  he  had  skiid  something  about 
the  entrance,  and  about  the  ^rindows,  &c    The  elevation  of  these 
towers  siiq^plies  an  answer  to  Dr.  Milner's  observation  (Letter  14.) 
on  Vallance/s  hypothesis  of  the  Irish  Round  towers  having  been 
Pyaiheia  ot  fire  temples.    He  says,  that  for  that  purpose  **  there 
was  no  oocasii»i  of  carrying  them  up  to  so  great  aheight;"  but  Ve 
have  now  seen,  that  the  temples  of  Sari  are  also  veiy  high.    Mau- 
rice states  in  his  Indian  Antiquities,  quoted  by  Vallmicey,  that 
those  fire  temples  were  always  round.    This  much  is  certain,  that 
such  was  the  shape  rf  a  great  number  of  thefti.  ^ 

(138)  See  Chap.  v.  §.  5.  mi  ib.  Not.  43.  There  seem  to 
haije  been  in  Ireland,  as  there  were  in  Persia  two  sects  of  fire- 
worshippers,  one,  that  lighted  their  fires  in  the  open  air  and  per- 
formed their  religious  ceremonies  on  hills  and  high  places,  (Com« 
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f^n^  aritk  Jtfa*  4&«i«)  tmAAe  aAmp  wim  faariog  teoMad  the 

4flb«  MbwMi^f  ZoMMlres^  «»B.llwijifiniMP/Eiei8]r,aih8£^g 
IbM*  jAeMpflriBtiiuknl%  and  the  .^iriiiiMgi  jv  High  pnest, 
riMflW  4mi^  ^li«y  iMi4  ^iiBB^e  nmU  s£  tampiop.  Hs  tlien  f moeeds 
M  thM»  varis<  **  Ths  knrert;  Mrt  sew  |iie  {Munofalil  rinwchea 
**  (<yfll<<flrifl^  wMch  1MW  aqnreifcydielpftwirxitoqyr^AaAtfae 
^  tJHtfefL  9sbich  ikflir  'tiiaw  dpiffftnncdf  ve^e  io  md  iIm  ^^ihr 
•^^  piM  Mt  4f  ibeir  lituig]^  avd  at  «tatoi  and  wItiMi  tfnies  to 
^^  IIQQd solve fwt «f  duxr tMie4 w>Ma0i  to <lie peo^  liiijliese 
^  4ihwfNi  (tfeere  y eee  ae  liw  olnw^  bvtihe  eaeredivey  before 
<^  -wMNb  liMj  Ipens  worahippeil,  wes  matnteiiwd  enfyfa  4i  len^ 
A<  yiBit  aboyglfMwe  nwelheir  ige4eMpie8»  M^M<Udi4bewesoocr 
*'  tinualljkqit  burning  one  McredeteM.  Aa4  4ii«ie  weie  ■  die 
**  irlimctieg  or  templeiy  .wiiere  Ibe  eupevi^teiiiteit  resided.  In 
^  fymyioaeef  ithoK  »me  alio  lowedeif  liiekifiefiordeigy^BitCT-. 
^  MMBiedL  ]rbe>ff«iaarfbfnied  ai  she  dMne  eAKjumdcr  4heeuper- 
^^  yttenclanr»  and  also  took  eeie  of  the  aacasd  Am,  ^aiikli  4ih&f 
^  tfoitftaBrijyjeatciied4iayandtwg^ty>fiwra^ 
<'  lh#  it  wiBbt  Ibe  |b»a}9  l^f*  bunnngi  and  never  fpp  out. 
''  lii9^^!ke}aa^SMttdxamStkvbme 

^  tbe  A^Mnegiu  xfiadai^'*  jfee.  fipOBiahisatateKientk  appears, 
4wt  ^pecqple  at  bags  had  acoew  <)n]j<o^«diat'FMdeaax  -calls 
tibeJeHmtaartof  jchunhe%  and  that  tbegrwete>Mt  admitted  mto 
Ae  Sao^onplea  fiiictly  vndcMBtood.  The  eaBe^^temifrsitt  kept 
up  kyike  Paieees;  £ar  m  Awpieti  -da  Famn  reiateB,  {Zmd. 
4^^^  Tonu^.p.  569i)  4iie  part  or  AaaftbarjoT  a  medem  lAv- 
^ei»  tentpk^  «aHad  Aiesck^^k  .(pikMe  of  4iie),  k^ot  aoee«ibfe4o 
WirperfKW  ieseept  tibie  Mb^isaJ^-and  HcrieeU^  i.  e.  4iieir  aofte  of 
'^tt^gym^f  epBoept4Mi«oaiepartieul«*«eoa(doB6y  asin  caBeofaaeh 
d^igl^aen Aot  toeing  pr^Bant,  iv^oi «  prii^fl^ed Paraee>  ^ehas 
f98(^ltbco4gbjQeiaam  purifications,  k  allowed  to  wterk4br  doing 
something  requisite,  iraepingat  ^le  eaiaetnae  bis  mouffh  ccnreied 
iv^itb  lihe  .fenom  or  covering  ^  ^oubkd  linen.  Hence  we  may 
fmifntaoAf  hemy  iiotwidistanding  the  smaH  dknensions  of  our 
Aoond  toiren,  «  partof  4hera  might  hare  tserved^  a  ike-temple, 
arfughanas  ^^ntived  ^eniybythe  ntinisterB  of  tuligion;  and  why 
the  entrance  into  them  was  placed  several  feet  above  the  groundy 
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tt  k  was  intcpitol  mereljr  fiir  tlie  «im  of  «  peculiar  and  covfmro- 
tiiwftf  snaD  daas  of  pereoBB.  As  llie  people  «t  Iff^vieien^  ad- 
nittedinio  tJiepn,  tfaey^iit  no  iacoinrBiiienoe  fiomtfae  height  of 
Ab  doom;  and  tbe  reason  fer  pladngthenisoliigh  was  probably 
ID  goard  agaJMl  mj  pollntioB  «f  the  sacnedfirei  nr  of  Ae  pfa^e 
iHhete  ;it  was  kqpt»  wUch  ought  happen,  either  &on  the  tanlh 
«f  people  standing  near  the  tower*  or  &om  other  causea^  if  4he 
dibar  were  near  the  groinid.  For  such  sompukMis  attantion  W9b 
.ebaer^wd  on  this  p<wit>  that,  as  BodeuK atatesi  (tb.)  ^  thepriestis 
^  iSiemselves  never  approached  this  fine  but  with  a  clath  {the 
^  penom)  over  their  mouths,  that  they  might  not  brealh  Aereon ; 
**  and  this  they  did,  not  only  when  they  tended  the  fire  4p  lay 
^  watt  wood  tbereoD,  er  do  any  other  semee  aboat  ft,  4Nt  also 
«<  when  they  approadhed  it  iK>JMadilw  daily  odEkes  of  thevU^^ 
^bafimeit"  He  says  likevviaa,  that  ihepcbrts^M  $t(Qi4ywj(Ji 
^  vrood  atripped  of  ka  barkt  ttod  ef  iJuU  aont  whkh  ibey  tfio^gjlyt 
"  most  dean,  and  they  never  did  blow  it  either  with  MJqir^  or 
^  with  dianr  breath,  for  fear  of  pc^iitiag  it;;  and  fto  jda  this 
^  «iiber  ef  those  ways,  or  to  cast  any  ancletm  thing  iato  it,  ap^is 
^  na  less  tfuM  (death  by  tiie  lavr  of  the  )mi^  m  long  m  ibm»  ^ 
^  ahat  aect  nignad  ia  it." 

Dr.  Sfilnec,  .objectbg^jLaii^flr  dr.)  ta  the  hypothesis  of  tha  InuJi 
itoaadtowcBa  ha^sog  been  fire^eaiplesi  says*  Ihat  *^  ^y  ought 
ratheraa  haane  been  Jeft  open  at  das  dop,  lihe  aar  ^aeat  fijniaces, 
Aaa  daaed  «p  as  they  ane  Ibund  to  ha."  lit  supposed  ,that  tb^ 
insB  eoattaiaed  lin  them  weoe  graat  blaaiAg  'maasas  like  boi^nes* 
TWsisa  nibtafce,  whereas^hose  of  the  fire^amptes  wwp  wialli 
ganda,  and  placed  4X1  ateavB.  Ta  kanw  aaid  ^eaiples  open  i^  tkp 
tap^aooid  have  been  indirect  eppofllition  to  the  object  rfZsinsiastmt 
adio  iaftoodacedthafiwhiea.of  tempks  fatha^wry  piw!^^ 
tecting  tihedioiyifireagaiBatiBin,  akmaa,  i&c*  (Sae  above  t^^^  H^-) 
And  at  this  day  the  Ate$chgak  of  ilhe  Bailees  is  »  ^YfaeMi  jroqw, 
as  Anguetil  informs  us,  {loc.  cit.  p.  571.)  who  aka  JKaaarka,  i{p*  &S%^ 
4iMft  means arevoontriimd  for  .cairying  -off  tioe  sxaak^  AAd;i»ich 
an^t have  ako  b^n  leasily  contaaxediQ  the  B^nindftQweoi  a^^ 
the hdp'.of  the  Iw^^ioles,  which  we  tfoid  in  theia»  (CMt  ^d^^dpor ; 
which  I  mention  to  guard  against  an  objection  that  Q»%ht  b^  .X99i^ 
of  how  those  .covered  tenses  wese  kept  free  from  amake. 

(HQ)  «ee  Dr.  <y€onac,  Rer.  Hib.  Scr.  1.  Pnokg*  9>  3%  ^ 
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_  • 

Index  to  Prokg,  p.  206.  In  the  former  place  he  quotes  passages 
from  Tigeniadiy  and  fiom  the  Annals  of  Ulster  and  of  die  4 
Masters  at  A.  995»  in  idiich  among  other  bufldmgs  destroyed  by 
lightning  at  Armagh  are  mentioned  Fiadk-Nemeadh.  L  e.  odesdal 
testimonies  or  indkattions.  Hi^  are  distinguished  fiom  the 
Cloiaeaehoj  or  belfiies,  and  m^t  have  been,  as  he  ooiijectnresi 
Round  towers  used  for  astronomical  purposes.  It  is  weD  known, 
that  the  astronomical  studies  were  cultx?ated  in  Ireland,  and  we 
have  met  with  several  Irishmen,  who  were  wdl  versed  in  them, 
such  as  Cumian,  author  of  the  Fosdial  epistle,  St.  Viigilius^ 
Dungal,  &C. 

(141)  Smith,  Hia.ofCark,  Vol.2.p.40S. 
(142J  Rrideaux  says  (loc.  cit.)  that,  **  when  they  came  before 
these  fires  to  worship,  they  always  approached  them  on  the  west 
side,  that  having  their  faces  towards  them,  and  also  towards  the 
rising  sun  at  the  same  time,  they  m^ht  direct  their  worsh^  Uh 
wsffds  both." 

(143)  Dr.  Milner,  an  excellent  judge  in  these  matters,  touch- 
ing (Letter  cit)  on  the  period,  in  which  they  were  generally 
erected,  writes ;  ^*  It  appears  to  me,  that  this  must  be  very  re- 
mote, firom  the  circular  arches  over  the  doors  of  many  (^  them, 
which  proves  them  to  be  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  the  pointed 
ardi,**  &c  He  also  remarics,  that  in  the  times  of  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  they  were  considered  as  of 
great  antiquity.  The  materials,  of  which  they  are  built,  being 
usually  of  the  best  kind,  ex.  c.  those  of  the  tower  at  Cashd.  wliich 
are  much  better  than  those  of  the  adjoining  and  much  more  mo^ 
dem  cathedral,  the  excellence  and  neatness  of  the  workmanship, 
circumstances  noticed  by  Dr.  Milner,  the  thidkness  of  the  walls, 
generally  about  three  feet,  and  their  c<Hiical  form,  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  account  for  their  durability  and  for  their  having  been 
so  little  injured  by  time,  although  some  of  them  may  have  been 
4^ectod  two  thousand  years  ago. 

(144)  I  mean,  if  understood  of  being  very  near  the  churt:faes. 
Those  of  Kildare  and  Drumiskin  (co.  Louth)  stand  90  feet,  and 
that  of  Downpatrick  48  from  the  respective  churches.  (Ledwich* 
Antiq*  p.  804.) 

(145)  See  Ledwich's  list  of  Round  towers,  ib.  jr  300.  seqq.  It 
is  not|  however  complete.    Mr.  Dutton  (^atuUcal  Snroey  of 
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the  ecuntg  of  Chref  eft.  v««wl.2S.)iiiakeinwiiti0nof  aomeinUiit 
county,  wUch  are  omitted  in  ttid  lisL 

.  (146)  I  cannot  better  iUustiate  this  point  than  by  refenrii^  to 
the  conduct  of  Gregory  the  great  in  his  directions  to  thiemiflsionaiy 
Augustin,  conununicated  in  a  letter  to  the  abbot  MeUitus,  (ap* 
Bed*  Ecd,  Hist.  L.  1.  cap.  90.)  not  to  destroy  the  temples  of  the 
Ang^o-Sexonsy  but^  having  ovettunied  the  idols,  to  purii^  these 
tenqples  and  apply  them  to  the  wordiip  of  the  true  God,  'plidng 
altai%  &c.in  them,  that  so  the  people  might  be  induced,  by'the 
circumstance  rf  their  having  been  accustomed  to  resort  to  those 
plaees,  to  continue  to  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God,  and  adoring  him.  Hiswcmls  are ;  <<  Didte 
ei  (Augustino)quid  diu  mecum  de  causa  Anglorum  oogitans  trac- 
tavi,  videlicet  quod  fima  idolorum  destrui  in  eadem  gente  minime 
debeant;  sed  ipsa  quae  in  eis  sunt  idda  destniantur,  aqua  bene* 
dicta  fiat,  in  eisdem  fanis  aspeigatur,  altaria  ccmstruantur,  -reli- 
^liae  componautur.  Quia,  si  ftna  eadem  bene  constrpcta  sunt, 
necesse  est  ut  a  cuitu  daemonum  in  obsequi  a  veri  Dei  debeant 
oonmiutari,  ut,  dum  gens  ipsa  eadem  &na  sua  non  videt  destrui, 
de  corde  errorem  deponat,  et  Deum  t>erum  cognascens  ac  adarans 
ad  locOf  quae  cansuemt,  Jamiliarius  concurratJ'  A  amilar  prin-  . 
dple  seems  to  hlive  actuated  the  {M-eachers  of  christiaiuty  in  Ire- 
land ;  but,  as  the  Round  towers  could  not,  on  account  of  their 
narrow  dimensions,  be  changed  into  churches,  they  thought  it  ad- 
viseable  to  erect  churches  near  them. 

(147)  Smith,  who  speaks  of  their  having  been  used  as  prisons 
ibr  penitents,  (above  §•  15.  and  Nat.  131.)  says,  (tb.  p.  409.)  that 
the  tower  of  Kineth  in  W.  Carbery  (county  of  Coric)  was  built 
about  the  year  1015,  fi>r  which  he  iefers  to  an  old  MS.  containing 
some  annals  of  Munster.  But,  even  8U{^>osing  the  accuracy  of 
his  assertion,  I  may  observe,  that  he  represents  this  tower  as  dif- 
fering from  all  the  others  he  had  heard  (£.  The  first  stoiy  is  a  re- 
gular hexagon,  each  side  being  10  feet  4  inches,  so  that  die  whole 
drcumfoenoe  is  62  feet.  This  is  much  greater  than  tibe  usual  cu-- 
oumference  of  the  real  Round  towers,  in  which  no  angles  appear. 
Accordingly,  although  built  somewhat  in  imitation  of  them,  being 
from  the  first  story  upwards  quite  round,  it  does  not  precisely  be- 
long to  that  dass  of  buildings.  He  does  not  tdl  us,  whether  the 
entrance  into  it  be  several  feet  above  the  groundi  or  whether  it 
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hmmil»  tap  iiii^  tarn  wMamtiilu^ 

markable  peculiarities  of  the  RMnd  toireit  itriGli j  to  calldL  If 
ilbetMelhaftift  wisa«8ledltts]«beMflixBthiCalef»  k  miglitliaye 
fca0friBt«id^foaiMCjptac1eforpcBitettt»^  Tke  ttrttigiit  aigtt- 
jMDt  I  iltiBA  with  ftir  tlii9  bnUittg  of  any  Bmmdtover,  aooordiAg 
id  die  ailMBl  firthioB  k  Chriitka  tkia%  is  fiutoisfadd  by  thai  of 
BvMh&iiaSeotlaiidi  wUch  haa  ovtr  one  of  the  twe' aidtes  ok  its 
wdalom  fcotit  •  ignite  of  oulr  Sandoir  dn  the  Oroai>  and  becmcti 
bMb  «clieat«r»  sattdl  liatirts  of  tki  ffiesiod  Vngin  Mafy  aad  St. 
JefaB.  <See  Ledwidi»  p.  ilM  and  297»  aiid  his  dmwing  of  dnt 
lewe^  ittid  Gilii0h^  Oi^nw^Kntt  on  the  Moundtmmrtif  JgiimMii, 
4ilfKAa0o2<^rja^  FdL  £.)  which,  fcagatlKt  wMi  the  daamgf  hmt 
beoB  fetti^od  by  Ledvi'idu)  If  theae  figons  wcce  tteed  thtfte  at 
thfltiBieefitgemrtia%  kiseHdoit  &litit  must  beass^afldtoa 
ChriitkHi  period*  But  u^  not  they  have  been  added  king  after 
the  ni^ghal  bufldiag  of  the  tPiwr,  aadaAeritwaa  spfilkA  to 
Christiawfinpoae? 


THfE  END. 
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CjT    The  numeral  letters  denote  the'  volume^   and  the  Arabic 

Jigures  the  page. 


AbBAIN-DUN,  iii.  22. 

Abban,  St.  his  birth,  iii.  14.    Two  of  that  name,  15,  16.     His 

death,  15. 
Abbej-leix,  foundation  of,  iv.  262,  2645. 
Abingdon,  its  name  from  St.  Abban,  iii.  22. 
Abington.     See  Woney. 

Abstinence  of  the  ancient  Irish,  iv.  349,  350,  353. 
Achadh-abhla,  i.  465,  anciently  called  Cro-sailech,  468. 
Achad-cinn  or  Achad-dll,  i.  267*      Abbey  of  ii.  103. 
Achad-Dagan,  ii.  366. 
Achadh-farcha,  i.  420. 
Achadh-Finglaiss,  monastery  of,  ii.  228. 
Adiadh  fobhair,  i.  245. 
Achadh-Gabhran,'ii.  318. 
Acfaadh-na-cill,  i.  267* 
Achadh-more,  i.  248. 
Achad-ur,  foundation  of,  iii.  26. 
Achonry,  St.  Nathan  of,  i.  345. 
Adalgius,  disciple  of  St.  Fursey,  ii.  462,  464. 
Adamnan,  abbot  of  Hy,  the  time  in  which  he  flourished,  i.  60* 
His  life  of  Columb-kul,  ib.  Mftkes  mention  of  St.  Patrick,  61. 
When  bom,  iiL  12.     Sent  to  Alfred,  king  of  Northumberland, 
for  the  purpose  of  recovering  captives  and  property  carried  off 
firom  Ireland  by  Egfrid's  pirates,  9fi.     Abbot  of  Raphoe,  97. 
Agajn  visits  king  Alfred,  ibid,     A  priest  and  monk  of  the  mo* 
nasteiy  of  Coludi,  now  Coldingham  in  Scotland,  ib.    Again 
sent  ambassador  to  king  Alfred,   149.    Receives  the  Roman 
Paschal  computation,  1^.     His  death,  ibid. 
Adaikinan,  bishop  of  Rathmuighe,  death  of,  iiL  163. 
Ad  Fontanus,  monastery  of,  u.  267. 
AdUand,  St.  abbot  of  DeiTy»  iii-  SSL 
TOI..  ir.  8  i 
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,  Ado  and  Dado,  two  sons  of  Autharius,  blessed  by  Columbanus,  u. 

285.  ,  .        c 

Adrian  IV.  Pope,  grants  a  bull  to  Henry  H  to  take  possessionof 
Ireland,  iv.  159  to  165.     Bull  sent  into  Ireland  by  Henry,  Z^lp 

223 
Aedh,'  Aodh,  or  Hugh,  a  common  name  yMi  the  Irish,  ii-  333. 
Aedan,  St.  or  Maidoc,  bishop  of  Tarns,  his  family,  &c.  u-  333, 

335. 
Aedan,  a  military  man,  becomes  a  monk  at  Fore,  iii.  51 . 
Aedan,   apostle  of  Northumberland,  ii.  416.     Gets  a  grant  of 

'Lindisfern,  417.    H«s  diocese,  &c  421.    His  death,  424. 
Aedus  or  Hugh,  a  bishop,  death  of,  i.  4J9. 
Aedus  or  Hugh,  monarch  of  Ireland,  n.  13.   KUled,  iy». 
Aedgen,  St.  bishop  of  Fore,  death  of,  iii.  194. 
Aedgen  Brito,  bishop  of  Kildare,  death  of,  m.  322. 
Aelchu,  abbot  of  Clonard,  death  of,  ui.  166. 
Aemonia,  monastery  of,  ii.  166.  •     .  ,     . 

Aengus,  ceile  De.     See  Aengus  the  Hagiologist. 
Aengus,  coadjutor  abbot  of  Hy,  iii.  343. 

l;!:::,"  n%f  SaS;h!'£ng  of  Ca^el.  i.  280.  282,  394. 400, 

ii.  98.         .  - '  .  ^^^   ..g 

Aengus  Macnisse,  bishop  of  Connor,  i.  422, 435. 

Aengus,  son  of  Olild,  i.  263.  ^ 

Aenius,  the  Hagiologist,  iii.  2^2,  f  33,  245,  249. 

Aethena,  mother  of  St.  Columb-kiU,  u.  IW,  Hi. 

Africa,  St.  abbess  of  Kildare,  iii.  170, 172. 

Africa,  wife  of  John  De  Courcey,  ly.  321. 

Aghabo,  monasteiy  of,  ii    201.     Plundered  by  the  Danes,  m. 

366.     See  of  Ossory  there,  iv.  237,  239. 
Aghacainid,  monastery  of,  iii.  132»  134. 
Aghadoe,  the  great  church  of,  iv.  168.     See  of,  169. 
Agbagower,  i.  245,  248. 

Aghamore,  i.  248.  „.        ^^ 

Agilbert,  bishop  of  the  West  Saxons,  m.  ^>^'       .    , 
Aldan.  St.  or  Maidoc,  bishop  of  Ferns,  i.  470.   See  Aedan. 
Aidan  Hua  Fiaclirach,  St.  u.  104.  ,^«      t 

AiSari'  king  of  the*  British  Scots,   ii.   173,  178.    Inquiry  .con: 

cernine  his  claim  to  Balreida,  237. 
Aidaii,  disciple  of  St.  Carthagh,  ii.  859,  364. 
Aidap,  bishop  of  Glendaloch,  ni.  34.  .         ... 

ASbrother  to  St,  Eannan,  bishop  of  Kdlalpe,  m.  148, 

Aldan,  bishop  of  Mayo,  Hi.  201 . 
AidanVHuaCondumh^.  iii.267.  ... 

Aidhichan,  bishop  anf  abbot  of  C^^orm.m^^ 
Aldus,  St.  abbot  and  bidiop  of  Kildare/ 1.  214,f9.  in,  33. 
Aldus,  abbot  of  Tffdaglass,  m.  ^273,  27*., 
Aldus,  brother  of  St.  Foila,  u.  328, 
Aldus,  bishop  of  Sletty,  111.  140. 
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Aldus  Finnlmth,  monarch  of  Ireland,  iil.  24*2,  ^26, 327. 

Aldus,  &ther  of  Cathald  king  of  Munster,  u.  5. 
AiduSy  king  of  Connaus^t,  li.  145>  1^8,  ld9. 

Aldus  O'Fairreth,  archbishop'  of  Armagh,  ill.  448. 

Aldus  Oirdnldhe,  iii.  £41,  244. 

Aldus  son  of  Ainmirech,  monaitji  of  Ireland,  U.  122.  2d7.  ill. 
301. 

Aldus,  son  of  Brec,  11. 10«  ISTy  188. 

Aldus,  son  of  Degil,  1.  4t56. 

Aldus,  scribe  of  Roscommon,  iil.  329. 

Aldus,  sumamed  Slaniy  monarch  of  Ireland,  ii.  301. 

Aldus,  sumamed  Udlrlodhnach,  monarch  of  Ireland,  11.  301 . 

Ailbe,  a  priest,  different  from  Aijbe  of  Emly,  i.  15,  24-0,  243. 

Ailbe  of  Emly,  St.  J.  22,  23i  283,  287,  317,  3i>6,  461.  ii.  104. 

Allbe  of  Senchua, ' i.  462. 

Allech,  monastery  of,  11.  29. 

Alledi,  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  Inish  Owen,  i.  262,  263. 

AHll,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  1.  440,  461,  462,  495. 

AimiofMaghbile,  1.410. 

Alngln,  or  Angina,  monastery  of,  ii.  52;  57. 

Ainmirech  or  Alnmireus,  monarch  of  Ireland,  i.  47d.  ii.  13. 

Alrendan,  St  u.  331. 

Alrendanus,  a  priest,  iii.  1 1 . 

Alrdne-Coemhan,  abbey  of,  ii.  221. 

Alban,  St.  1.  464, 466. 

Albanlus,  a  name  of  the  elder  Gildas,  i.  476.' 

Albert,  St  brother  to  St  Erard,  i.  1 1 1,  1 13. 

Albinus,  called  Alcuin,  iil.  207,  208,  209,  210,  211,  213. 

Album,  or  Wltta,  bishop  of  Buraburg,  iii.  178,  186. 

Alchfrid,  prince,  iil.  59. 

Alcluld,  1.  477. 

Alclulth,  or  Dunbarton,  Hi.  327. 

ATcuin,  iii.  207  &  seqq.  230. 

Alderic,  or  Aldus  Barbarus,  iii*  445. 

Alectiim,  M^clovius,  bishop  of,  11.  33> 

Al^x^nder  HI.  Pope,  his  brief  conferring  the  bull  of  Adrian,  iv. 

222,  223. 
Alfred,  educated  in  Ireland,  i.  90,  96. 
Algnled,  bishop  of  Ai'dbraccan,  iii,  202. 
Alild  or  Aim  Molt,  monarch  of  Ireland,  i.  392. 
Alild  and  Illand  princes  of  Leinster,  i.  394. 
Alild,  abbot  of  Mungret,  iii.  192. 
AKld,  abbot  of  Clogher,  iii.  340. 

AUtherus,  abbot  of  Clontnacnois,  ii.  124,  24*1.  ■ 

All  SaintS)  priory  of,"  Iv.  186, 187. 

Alphabet,  the  Roman,  1.  220.  ^ 

Altars  in  churches,  iv.  269,  272,  395,  39t. 
Alto,  St  iii.  189. 
A  Ito.'Munster,  monastery  of,  iii.  189. 
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Altraigfae  Cliacb,  district  of,  iL  94<. 

Amalgaid,  abp.  of  Armagh*  iii.  427* 

Amandus  of  Bourdeaux,  i.  199. 

Amarbaric,  monastery  o£y  iii.  21 9,  220»  221. 

Amlaff,  king  of  Dubbn,  iii.  432. 

Amlave  plunders  Armagh^  iiL  326.    Death  o^  S27.  See  AuIiE 

Amnidiad,  St.  iii.  443. 

Anagrates,  fort  of,  ii.  267>  268* 

Anat-caltrain,  i.  208. 

Anatolius,  first  inventer  of  the  Paschal  computatioa,  ii.  375* 

AnatoliuSy  an  Irishman,  iii.  362,  364. 

Anatrim,  monastery  of  ii.  222. 

Anchorets  called  Indusi,  iv.  394,  402. 

Andrew  de  Stokes,  prio^  of  St.  iv.  249- 

Andrew,  disciple  of  St.  Donatus,  iii.  280,  281. 

Angarbh,  son  of  OliU  king  of  Leinster,  iii.  366. 

Anglesey,  battle  of,  L  477, 

Anmchartty  meaning  of,  ii.  56* 

Anmire,  abp.  of  Armagh,  iii.  322,  325. 

Anmireus,  monarch  of  Ireland,  ii.  198. 

Anselm,  abp.  of  Canterbury,  iv.  13,  14,  18,  21,  22. 

Antrim,  i.  346,  348,  403,  422. 

Antiphonarium  Benchorense,  i.  59»  60. 

Antipodes,  doctrine  of,  taught  hy  Fei^,  iii.  190» 

Aodh  Bennain  king  of  Munster,  iii.  5. 

Aodh  Caomh,  king  of  Cashel,  ii.  213. 

Aonach-Tailten,  i.210. 

Ara-chliach,  i,  287. 

Arbertac,  St.  iii.  255. 

Arbogast,  St  iii.  101,  102. 

Aractac,   abbot   of  Ferns,   iii.  176,    177. 

jira'tia-naomh,  see  Am-Island. 

Archdall  (author  of  the  Monasticon  Hibemicum"),  blunders  of 
noticed,  i.  69,  246,  247,  255,  258,  264,  267,  270,  276,  278, 
296,  304,  311,  345,  348,  404,  412,  415,  463.  ii.  5,  12,24, 
27,  36,  39,  55,  59,  64,  73,  100,  105,  119,  123,  134,  137, 
143,  189,  195,  211,  214,  224,  225,  231,  5^32,  309,  321, 
325,  328,  356,  361,  362,  363,  398,  406.  iii.  9,  10,  13,  19, 
20,27,28,36,46,48,49,81,82,  85,  86,  88,  102,  130,  230. 
iv.  130,  131,  180,  234,  249,  250,  293,  327,  334. 

Archers,  &c.  excommunicated,  iv.  271. 

Architecture,  ecclesiastical,  iv.  391.    Pagan,  406. 

Archpriests,  iv.  222.  223 

Ardbraccan,  ii.  346,  iii.  374,  433.  iv.  55^  322,  346,  377. 

Ardcam.  i.  462,  463,  iv.  344,  346. 

Ardfert,  i.  420,  421.  ii.  31,  354. 

Ardfinan,  monastery  of,  iiL  84. 

Ardgoal  or  Adrogoal,  i.  148; 

ArcUathrann  church,  Ii.  339. 

Ardmacha,  see  Armagh. 
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Aidmore,  u46L 
Ard-oilean,  monasteiy  of,  ilL  49. 
Axdp^rick,  i.  SOS. 
Ardsailech,  i.  312. 
Ardstrath  or  Ardstraw,  ii.  190. 
Arecluta,  or  Alduid,  i.  477. 
Arectac,  Abp.  of  Armagh,  ill.  233,  234. 
Argurius,  king  of  Leinster,  iii.  426. 
Andius,  bishq>,  ii.  271,  272. 
Aristobulus,  i.  2. 

Armagh,  sundiy  things  relating  iOy  i.  74,  275,  308,  312,  315, 
402,  403,450.  iii.  266,  270,  271,  277,  326,  346,  347,  361, 
367,  382,  385,  424,  490.  iv.  31,  34,  77,  91,  94,  101,  110, 
136,  182,  190,    195,   238,   256,   259,   260,  261,  303,  315, 
342,  343. 
Armoric  Britain,  L  92. 
Arn  island,  monasteiy  of,  ii.  51,  396. 
Aroasian  canons,  iv.  336. 
Arran,  i.  404. 

Artchain,  monastery  of,  ii.  162. 
Artsal,  son  of  Cathald  king  of  Conaught,  iii.  232. 
Arthur,  king  of  Britain,  i.  477,  482,  483. 
Artrigius,  coadjutor  bishop  of  Armagh,  iii.  257,  266,  267* 
Asacus,  a  bishop.    See  Asicus,  i.  340.  '     ' 

Ashroe,  or  Easrue,  abbey  of  formed,  iv.  238. 
Asicus  a  bishop,  i.  242,  261,  340,  403,  418. 
•Assanus,  St.  i.  418. 

Assembly  at  Cashel,  iv.  20. 

Astronomical  studies  cultivated  by  the  Irish,  iv.  412. 

Athaddy,  abbey  of,  iv.  186. 

Athassel,  monasteiy  of,  iv.  335,  336. 

Athboy,  great  convention  at,  iv.  188. 

Ath-diath,  now  Dublin*  blessed  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  275. 

Ath-Truim,  now  Trim.     See  Trim. 

Athracta,  St.  i.  245,  247,  iii.  39,  43- 

Attala,  successor  of  Columbanus,  ii.  295. 

Attiacta,  i.  245,  247,  429.  iii.  39,  43. 

Augulus,  St.  bishop  and  martyr,  i.  6. 

Augurius  St.  a  bishop,  i.  6. 

Augusta,  London  not  the  only  city  so  caUed,  i.  8. 

Augustin,  St.  his  legatine  powers  confined  to  Britain,  iii.  467, 

^  468. 

Augustinian  canons,  iv.  104,   105,   106,  136,   293,  313,  322, 

347- 
Auliff  or  Amlave  or  Olave,  a  Norw^an  prince,^  iii.  326. 
Auliff,  son  of  Godfirid,  iii.  373. 
Auliff,  king  of  the  Danes,  iii.  415. 
Autharius  entertains  Cohunbanus,  iL  284. 
Auxilius,  St.  i.  195,  259,  261,  333. 
Azilius,  St.  L  195* 
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B. 

Badiull  Mura,  or  staff  of  St.  Mura,  iii.  37. 

Badoney,  church  of,  i.  264*. 

Badonicus,  the  younger  Gildas  so  called,-  L  476. 

Baile-chuinnig.  See  Baldhuninega. 

Bais-leac-mor,  or  Baslick,  St.  Sacellus,  bishop  of,  i.  ^4. 

Baitan,  bishop  of  Clonmacnois,  ii.  60,  413, 

Baitan,  founder  of  the  monastery  of  Sath-reginden^  ii.  133. 

Baitellach,  abbot  of  Trim,  death  of,  iii.  177- 

Baithan,  bishop  of  Teigh-baithin,  ii,  413. 

BaitheA,  set  over  one  of  the  monasteries  at  Ethica,  ii.  162* 

Baithen,  abbot  of  Hy,  ii.  250.     His  death  259. 

Baithen,  son  of  Alia,  ii.  413. 

Baldhuninega  or  Baldhunnegay  money  sent  for  the  brethreo'o^ 
iii.  230,  232.  \^'-  \\\y 

Baldoyle,  lands  of,  made  over  to  the  priory  of  All  Sain^  -^Vr;''^*.' 

BalhdughgaiL   See  Baldoyle.  ..T- '«•',' 

Ballimore  Lough  Seudy,  the  house  of  Gilbertin  cappns  of,  iv. 
336,337.  vf 

Ballybaghal,  town  of,  granted  to  the  abbey  of  St^.  M^'s,  Dubliof 
iv.  248,      .  '     .  • 

Ballymoon.    See  Bealla'ch  Mughna. 

Baltinglass,  abbey  of,  iv.  186. 

Banchor  or  Bangor  near  Chester,  i.  437. 

Banchor,  Benchor,  or  Bangor  near  Carrickfei^gus,  monastery  o^ 
founded  by  St.  Comgall,  ii.  62.  Plundered  and  monks  lolled  by 
the  Danes,  iii.  270,  272.  Waste,  iy.  77.  Re-establislied,  78> 
79.    A  stone  oratory  erected  there,  iv.  126. 

Bangor.     See  Banchor. 

Bantry,  called  Bentraighe,  i.  148. 

Baptism,  conferred  witn  chrism,  iii.  480,  seq.    Decrees  resptictitig^ 
It,  iv.  205,  206,  211,  213,  216.     Eucharistical,   455.  Solento' 
times  for  celebrating,  377. 
Baptismal  churches,  fonts  to  be  immoveably  fixed  in,  iv.  270/ 

273. 
Barr,  St.  or  St.  Finnbarr,  )l)ishop  of  Cork,  ii.  313, 315,  316» 
Barrindeus,  St.  ii  219,  221.  .       ,       ^ 

Barrinthus  St.  a  disciple  of  Sit  Brendan,  ii.  35,  219,-22J» 
Baslick,  See  5aw-/cac-wor.  .'  ♦  v 

Bath,  battle  of,  i.  476,  479. 

Bavo,  St.  Livin  abbot  of  the  monasteiy  of  St,  467,  47i» 
Bealduleek,  supposed  to  be  Baldoyle,  iii.  434, 435. 
Beallach  Maghna,  battle  of,  liL  351. 
Bealtinne,  a  name  given  to  the  first  of  May,  i.  226» 
Beauford,  error  of,  noticed,  iv.  65. 
Bee,  St.  sumamed  Mac  De.     Death  of,  ii.  103. 
Becan,  St.  of  Clonard.  iii.  20.     His  deaths  129. 
Becan,  several  of  tliat  name^  u»  396. 
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B^catqa,  St,  u  S,  4,  865. 

Bede,  testimony  of,  concerning  Lindisfame,  iii.  76. 
Beer,  used  by  the  ap^aent  Irish  monks,,  iv*  9£^8« 
BeeSi  s^d  to  be  first,  brought  to  Ireland  by  St^  Di9innoch>  iL  HB, 
320. 

B^*enu^  novr  called  Beg*eiy,  i,  29^    Schoolo^  402. 
Beith'luis'nioHy  the  name  of  an  old  Irish  alpiiabel,  i«220. 
Bel,  the  sun  so  dalled^  i.  229* 
Belfries,  iv.  394, 399,  400,  406. 
Bell,  a  small  one  sent  to  St.  Brigid,  i.  450j 
Bellilochus,  abbey  of,  ii^491. 
Benaventa  in  Britain,  i.  491. 
Benchor.     See  Banchor. 
B^m^dU^lr^succeeds  St.  Enda  at  Airan,  ii.  69* 
ipbs^ctine  monks  introduced  into  the  cathedral  of  Down,  ir. 

253. 
Benedictine  priories  near  Cork  and  Waterford,  iv*  337,  339, 
Benefices,  ecclesiastical,  not  to  be  laeeiirBd  from  li^  persons,  iv. 

271. 
Benignus,    St.  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,   i.  221,  ^Sf^^S^,   374, 

402.      His  death,  375.  ii.  42. 
Befataighe,     See  Bantry. 

Beoadh,  bishop  of  Ardcam»  death  of,  i.  462,  464. 
B^^oafiifkthgcpCSt.  Kieman  of  Clonmacnois,  ii.  50. 
Qeoan,  a  bishop,  instructs  St.  Fursey,  ii.  455,  457. 
Berach,  St.  Abbot  of  Cluain-Cairpthe,  ii.  323,  324,- 325* 
Berchan,  see  B3nx;hinus. 
Berrindeus.'    See  Saints,  Irish,  2d  class,  ii.  13. 
Bertuin,  disciple  of  St.  Fursey,  ii.  462,  464. 
Betan  and  Eochad  succeed  Domnald  and  Fergus  k«|gs  of  Ireland; 
.     ii.  198,  199. 
Bile,  birth  place  of  St.  Fechin,  iii..  46, 47*   Church  of  erected  by 

him,  ib. 
Bile-tortan,  near  Anibraccan,  i.  271. 
Bifr,.  monastery  of  fiiunded,  ii.  39.  Plundered  by  the  Danes,  iii; 

271. 
Birgitta,  St.  of  Sweden,  L2i4. 
Bisbofn.  and  other  eminent  men,  deaths  of  several,  iii.  381,  386^ 

428,  451,  452,  487,  488,  iv.  51,  98,  99,  341,  342. 
.—.—.—.—  several  killed  by  the  Danes,  iii.  387. 
—._—  Irish  decried  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  iv.  286,-  286. 

J    ,        'lay,  possessing  the  see  of  Armagh,  iv.  31,  33. 
-  multiplication  of,  iv.  35. 
■    ,  regulations  respecting  them,  iv.  382. 

— ■'  subordinate  to  abbots,  ii.  253.  seq. 

Bithan,  abbot  of  Clonmacnois,  iii.  34. 
Bitheus,  a  bishop,  buried  at  Rath*cungu,.  i.  34  (• 
Blacar,  a  Northman  king,  recovers  Dublhi  from  the  Irish,  iii.  374, 

KiUedr  375. 
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Black  Abbey.     See  St  Andrew  de  StokeB. 

BlaithmaiCy  St.  goes  over  to  Hy,  and  is  kiUed  by  the  Danes,  m. 

253,  9SB. 
Blatfamac  Hua  Mungeanur,  St.  abbot  oTDarrough,  ni.  255* 
Blatfamac  son  of  Aldus  Siaine,  expels  St.  Carthagh  from  Raifhen, 

iL  S52. 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  de  aroi  catnpOf  ^bey  of  the.  See  Kilooul. 
Bobbioy  monastery  of,  ii.  146,  294,  295. 
Boetan  II.  monarch  of  Ireland,  iL  198,  199.* 
Boetitis,  St.  bishop  of  Monaster,  i   46 1,  465. 
Bogs,  the  retreats  of  the  Irish,  iv.  359. 
Boisil,  prior  of  Mailros,  death  of,  iii.  89. 
Bolcan.    See  Olcanus. 
Bonaven,  Bonaun  and  Bononia,  i.  93. 
Bonavem  Tabemise,  i.  93,  103. 
Boniface,  St.  bishop  of  Saltzburgh,  iii.  178.  Disputes  between  him 

and  Virgilius,  182.   Accuses  Vizgilius  to  the  Pope,  ib. 
Borchan.  see  Berchinus. 
Bomeach,  nunnery  of,  iii.  14. 
Boulogne,  diocese  of,  governed  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  96. 
Boyle,  Peter  O'Mordha,  first  abbot  of,  iv.  218. 
Bracan,  fietther  of  Canoe,  L  424. 
Braccae,  a  kind  of  garment,  iv.  362. 
Brandubh,  bishop  of  Hy-kinsellagh,  ii.  228. 
Brandubh,  king  of  Leinster,  defeats  Aidus  son  of  Ainmirech,  ii. 

198.    Grants  land  to  St.  Maidoc  to  erect  a  monasteiy,  337* 

Convokes  a  synod,  338. 
Brecan,  brother  of  St.  Caimech,  i.  494. 
Brecspere,  Nicholas,  afterwards  Pope  Adrian  the  fourth,  iv.  155. 
Bree,  St.  sumamed  the  wise,  death  of,  iii,  163, 
Breffny,  bishop  of,  iv.  344. 
Bregh  (Meath)  iii.  307. 
Bregenses,  the  country  of,  i.  212. 
Brendan,  St.  abbot  of  Inisquin,  i.  450,  452. 
Brendan,  St.  of  Clonfett,  i.  450.  ii.  22,  28,  29,  30,  92. 
Brendan,  some  of  his  sisters  receive  the  v^  from  St.  Senany  ii.  3. 
Brendan,  St.  of  Birr,  ii.  38.  Death  of,  39. 
Brendans,  i.  32,  288,  292. 

Brendans,  two  of  that  name.    See  saints,  Irish,  2d  dass,  ii.  13. 
Bressel,  abbot  of  Hy,  iiL  232,  252. 
Breuil,  monastery  of,  ii.,446. 
Brevy,  synod  of,  i.  470. 
Brian  Boroimhe,  several  particulars  relating  to  him,  iii,  391,  414, 

415,416,417,422,424. 
Brian  Catha  Dun,  ancestor  of  the  O'Neills  of  Clandeboys,  iv.  334^ 
Breccius  or  Briction,  bishop  of  Tours,  L  413. 
Brideus,  king  of  the  North  Picts,  ii.  63. 
Brig%  mother  of  St.  Coaigall^  ii.  61. 
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Briga,  sister  to  Brendan,  ii.  SO. 
Bitgh*Tha|g,  or  Bikh-mac  Thaidl^,  synod  of,  iv.  167. 
Brigid,  sister  to  Andrew  deacon  of  Fiesole,  iiL  281^  284*. 
Bi^dy  St.  sevend  particulars  relating  to  her,  i.  68,  335,  377>  385, 

386,  389,  390,  402,  403,  406,  407,  450,  451,  455,  457,  458, 

461.  iv,274. 
Brigid,  St.  nunnery  of,  at  Kildare,  i.  405. 
Britain,  on  the  Continent,  i.  113. 
British  Islands*     Ireland  reckoned  one  of  them,  i.  2. 
Britons  of  Albion,  colonists  from  the  Britannia  of  the  Continent, 

i.  106,  origin  of,  110. 
Brogan,  St.  of  Rostuirc,  author  of  a  Life  of  St.  Brigid,  i.  379. 
Bron  or  Bronus,  bishop  of  Cassel  Irra,  i.  242, 244,  340, 410,  435. 
Bnide,  king  of  the  North  Picts,  ii.  154. 
Brugacius,  a  bishop,  ii.  77, 79. 

Bruuechild,  queen,  persecutes  St.  Columbanus,  ii.  275. 
Buidhe  ChanuiU,  many  great  saints  die  of  die,  in  A.  D«  464,  iii. 

65,  58. 
Bull  of  Pope  Adrian  IV.  seit  into  Ireland,  iv.  222. 
Buo,  an  Irishman,  distinguislied  in  Iceland,  iii.*  343,  344« 
JBuiiiEds,  to  be  in  consecrated  ground,  iv.  270,  ^3. 
Byrchin.     See  Irish  saints  2d  Class. 
Byrchinus,  called  Berchan,  and  ^rchan,  supposed  to  be  the 

same  as  St.  Mobhy  Clairineach  ii.  223,  226. 

Cadoc,  St.  of  Lancarvan,  called  also  Cadocus  or  Docus,  a  nepherr 
of  St.  Canoe  of  GalTen,  i.  426,  469,  478,  489,  490,  491. 

Cadroc,  St.  a  British  Scot,  educated  in  Armagh,  iii.  396,  397, 
398,  401. 

Caide,  St  bishop  of  Hy,  iii.  153. 

Caidoc,  St.  an  Irish  priest  distinguished  for  piety  in  Picardy,  ii. 

AjLQ     4.il.Q 

Cailan  or  Coelan,  St.  abbot  of  Antrim,  i.  422,  423.  No  suffi- 
cient proofii  to  show  that  he  was  bishcm  of  Down,  ii.  183. 

Cainchomrac  Mac  Maeluidhir,  bislm  and  abbot  of  Deny,  iii.  370. 

Caincomrach,  abbot  of  Hy,  death  of,  iii.  370. 

Cainech  or  Canice,  or  Kenny^  St.  of  Aghabo,  ii«  13,  177,  188, 
200.  iii.  25, 

Cairlan,  St  archbishop  of  Annagh,  ii.  183,  303. 

Caimgrainey,  or  heap  of  the  sun,  county  Antrim,  DruicBc  re- 
mains there,  i.  229. 

Caisseal-irra,  or  West  Cashel,  i.  242,  257. 

Callaghan  Cashel,  defeats  the  Northmen,  iii.  374. 

Calrigia,  inhabitants  of,  oppose  St.  Patrick,  i.  256. 

Cambos  or  Camus,  monasteiy  of,  subordinate  to  Baxigor  or  Ben^ 
chor,  ii.  67.    Governed  by  St.  Colman,  iii.  146. 
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Crnmb,  St  erected  a  mcmasteiy  at  Iniskeltra,  ii.  74.    Death  of, 

ill.  11-  ,  J.  * 

Campbell^  author  of  Btrictures  cm  E(x;l^m8tical  Hii^tdry  cf  Ir^ 

land,  errors  of,  i.  56.  fii.  155; 
Campus  Cfirgirtf  in  Irish  Magk  Girgifi,  flwJ  district  now  ca&ed 

MWns  in  Scotland,  i.  39,  44. 
Can  or  Coun,  &ther  of  Gildas,  said  to  be  king  <^  Arelcluti^  or 

Alduide,  i.  i*??* 
Canice,  St.  a  pupil  of  St.  Cadoe,  i.  490. 
Cannera,  St.  a  nun,  buried  in  St.  Senan*d  Island  tft  tliisctftlh;^, 

fi;6.  ^      . 

Canoe  or  Mochonoc,  founder  of  the  monast^nr  of  C^aUen^  i.  424. 

Caiions  *bf  the  synod  of  Dublin,  it.  269.  Vitfious^  fifab,  976  to 
991. 

Canons  of  St.  Victor,  iv.  293. 

Canons,  or  Canons  Regular  of  St.  John  Laterirx,  i.  187. 

Canons  R^uliar  of  8t  Augustine,  hot  known  dndt  the  el^^th 
century,  i;  187.  Established  at  Scone  and  other  pl^K;es  in- 
stead of  the  Culdees,  iv.  309,  312.     Established  in  Dal^, 

317^ 

Canons  Secular.    See  Secular  Canons. 

Canterbury,  archbishop  off  erroneously  said  to  l^re  JthkkliutToii 
orer  the  bishops  of  Ireland,  iit.  464. 

Captives,  brought  into  Ireland  from  Gaiil  and  Britllin,,.!.  14. 

Carantock  or  Camech,  a  British  saint,  not  to  bis  c^nfoohd^  irith 
St*  Camech  of  Ireland,  i.  495. 

Carantocus,  abbot  of  Salix  supplies  Columbanus  and  his  compa- 
nions with  provisions,  iL  266. 

Cittbre  or  Carpre,  a  hofy  bishop,  i.  25. 

Carbre  Riada  obtains  the  territory  called  after  him  Ikd  Riedoy  iL 
2*2. 

Carbria  or  Carbria  Midensis,  a  territory  at  tlie  boundary  «xf  Meath, 
ii.  100. 

CarbHn  Hua  Keainhf  iLlCKk 

Carecha,  St.  a  holy  virgin,  sister  of  St.  £nda,  i.  399.  ii.  <234, 

«95. 
Carlisle  in  error  of,  itoted^  iii.  4; 
C^^h, .  Sti  abbot  iiiid  ]^hiap  of  a  dinrch  near  Loagiifffylei  i. 

494   495. 
C%i4  Maci  Feredadi,  ^bot  df  Disart  Domod^  mi  S6S. 
Carpreus  of  Kill-chairpre,  i.  425. 
CSarraeh,  barony  1;^,  a  dikrict  b  toMty  Mi^Of  andentfy  lUlel 

OeM,  i.'249; 
Carrig-Howel  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey.   Hod  killed  tiier^  lijr  kdng 

Arthur,  i.  482. 
Carthacus,  St.  one  of  St.  PatHck'd  diddples,  i;  iSSi 
Carthagh,  St.  the  elder,  grahds6n  of  Aei^us  Mi^  df  KlJaAel^  E 

98i  99.    ChfdahiB  St.  Cahhagh  of  Lumore,  $SU 
Ctfdiagh,  St.  W  LiiRDORf,  IL£0^  351, 9M. 


Caitlian,  a  duoftain  near  Loug^iAeA^«  9pp9§i^  $^-  Falt^  fiuf. 
compels  him   to  quit  his  teriitoiy,  i.  2fS6.    B^t  hi3  jbrQthfHr^ 
also  called  Carthan,  became  a  convert,  ib, 
Carthan,  St.  or  St.  Maecartb^  appointed  biaJbut^  /of  €lQgher,  i; 

308. 
Carthan,  son  of  Blod,  a  Munster  prince  ^d  to  be  boptiziedby  j^ 

Patnck,  L  268. 
Carthan  Fionn,  king  of  Munster,  defeated  by  the  Danes,  iii.  ^26. 
Caxthar,    sumamed  Cochcy  fadier  of  St.  Lugeus  ^  Mqha,  h. 

205 
Cashel,  made  over  to  God  and  St.  Patrick  by  Muitpch  p'5.i:ien^ 
king  of  Munster,  iv.  20.   Generally  recognized  as  a  metcopoUtan 
see,  37,  40.     The  town  burnt,  50.     A  chuf  cl?  ^i^eqted  .tliej:e  by 
Cormac  M©-Cartiiy,  74-,  75.     Cooaeoratei  91, 39.  jElais^d  to 
the  rank  ^  a  metropolitan  see,  ll^.     The  gc^t  catl^?c[ral  of 
erected,  218.    The  town  ibumt,  238. 
Cashel,  Calender  oC  i.67. 
Cashel,  synod  of,  i.  284-,  286.  iv.  204.     Deci»^  J?W^4  f^^^ 

206  to  209.     These  decrees  disreg^ded,  21 7r 
Cassidan,  or  Cassideus,  the  abbot,  a  native  of  Kkrruighe  Ch^Jfft 

1.447. 
Cassidanus,  St.  Senan  goes^to  the  mooastay  p&  *%'^r 
Caslle-btiy,  die  cGQHBandeiy  «f,  ixr.  S99,  340. 
Castle-Dermot  said  to  be  the  burial  place  of  Cormap  ]!^c-dvili^fui, 

iii.  355,  356. 
Cathald,  abbot  and  l^sbop  of  €londalkin,  dealh  of,  iii.  323. 
Cathald,  Mac  Corbmac,  bishop  of  Clonfeut,  death  of,  iU-  333. 
Cathaldus  or  Cataldus,  St.  bishop  of  Tarentwa,  i.  5-  iii-  1.2;l,  i2^. 
CaCbasadi  Mae  Robertach,  archbidiop  of  Ayuift^j  called  pr^J?^* 

of  Armagh,  iii.  323,  325. 
Cathasach,  11.  archbi^op  of  Armagh",  succeeds  Msw)-f  A<rick,  ^ii. 

369, 371.  -o 

Cathmal^  alias  Cadoc,  a  holy  man,  i.  464. 
CathiA,  St.  aW)otof  Achadcinn,  i.  267.    Death  of,  ii.  103. 
Cathuir-mac-Conchaidh,  monastery  oi^  iii.  27. 
Caylan  or  Cailan,  -St  abbot  of  Awttjih,  SS.  Fioftiwi  and  Colip^, 

«iec5)le8  of,  i.  431,  432. 
Cayman,  St.  cf  Dair-inis,  i.  27,  464,  A^,  466. 
C^dda,  placed  over  the  see  of  York  by  Oswin,  iii.  78. 
Cealladian  Cashel,  presents  to  the  monastery  ,of  <ClQpf^  plun- 
der taken  from  the  Danes,  iii.  374. 
Ceaneroith  of  Jocelin,  tfie  sanje  as  Cean^grakh^  i.  229. 
Cj^n-groifh,  or  head  of  the  sun,  what,  i.  229. 
Gcanridiora,  the  palace  of,  destroyed,  iv.  50. 
Cearbhal,  king  of  Leinster,  assists  flannvSioimainonaroh  pf  Irelwd 

gainst  Cormac  Mc-Culinan,  iii.  351. 
Ceod,  converts  :the  middle  Angles,  ii.  428,  is  appointed  bildiK>P  i^ 

the  East  .^Saxons  by  Finan  of 'Lindisfarne,  j^. 
Cdfe  Dej  a  surname  <rf  Aengus  the  Hagidogist»  iii.  ^46,  sykft. 
Signification  of  the  words,  iv.  301. 
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Cele-Christus,  St.  erects  amonasteiy  at  Hidoncfaadha,  iii.  W2* 

Celemaria,  a  holy  virgin,  i.  266. 

Celestine,  Pope,  death  of,  i.  207- 

Celestius,  an  Irishman,  a  disciple  of  Pelagius,  i.  16^ 

Celibacy  of  Ecclesiastics,  iv.  366. 

Ce-licyui,  synod  of,  iii.  275,  276. 

Cellacn,  or  Kelly,  successor  of  Conomail  Mac  Cartiaig,  bishop  of 
Emly,  iii.  153. 

Cellach  Hua  Sealbaigh,   successor   of  Columba-mac-Ciaracain, 
bishop  of  Cork,  iii.  410,  41^. 

Cellaiara,  de.    See  of,  iv.  345. 

Celljtne,  church  of,  erected  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  38,  41. 

Celsus,  St.  succeeds  Domnald  as  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iv.  10, 
30;  ^deavours  to  correct  abuses,  31 ;  makes  a  visitation  of 
Ulster,  MuBster,  Connaught,  &e.  31,  32,  45  ;  appointed  also 
bishop  of  Dublin,  45 ;  character  of,  by  St.  Bemioid,  33 ;  stoiy 
of  his  wife,  ih*  desires  that  St.  Malachy  may  succeed  him,  89; 
srandson  of  Moeiiosa,  iii»451.  '        ' 

Ceus,  the  countiy  of,  L  117* 

Ceman,  St.ii.  13. 

Cemanus,  probably  the  same  as  Coemans,  ii.  222,  226. 

Cen&do,  bishop  of  Emly,  iii.  387,  410. 

Cennanus,  or  Kennanus,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  St.  Kienan  of 
Duleek,  i.  34l« 

Centula,  monastery  of,  erected  by  Richarius,  ii.  442. 

Ceollach,  a  Scot,  bishop  of  the  middle  Angles,  ii.  428. 

Conderbhe,  an  idol  of  king  Leogaire,  i.  2^^9. 

Ceolfiid  abbot  of  Gkevy,  iiL  160. 

Certty  the  ancient  name  of  the  district  now  called  the  barony  of 
Cairagh,  i.  245. 

Cera,  St.  or  Chier,  Viigin,  death  of,  iii.  129,  131. 

Cerbanus,  bishm)  of  Fearta>Cerbain,  near  Tarah,  i.  419. 

Cetamaria,  a  holy  Virgin,  i.  266. 

Cethecus,  disdple  of  St.  Patrick,  i.  244^  245,  258^  385,  419. 

Cethenus,  a  disciple  of  St»  Patrick,  i.  246. 

Cethuberius,  the  first  Irish  viigin  tJiat  took  the  veU,  i.  269. 

Chalices,  four  of  glass,  mentioned  by  Jocelin,  and  in  the  tripar- 
tite life  of  St.  Patridc,  i.  15.  By  a  decree  df  the  synod  of  Dub- 
lin in  1186,  it  was  ordained,  that  chalices  should  be  made  of 
gpld,  silver  or  pewter,  iv.  269.  St.  Columbanus  used  chalices 
made  of  brass.    Glass  chalices  used  in  various  countries,  272. 

Chalons  sur  Soane,  decree  of  the  synod  of,  against  Irish  bishops^ 
iii.  274. 

Channeric,  a  nobleman  of  Meaux,  welcomes  St.  Columbanus,  S. 
284.     He  receives  the  saints,  blessing,  ib. 

Chapters,  the  three,  ii.  290. 

Charlemagne,  sovereign  of  France,  grants  the  monastery  of  St. 
Augustin,  hear  Pavia,  to  Albinus,  an  Irishman,  iii.  209. 

Childeric,  son  of  Meroveus  king  of  the  Franks  at  the  time  of  Gil- 
dass  tour»  i.  485. 
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Children)  EngUshi  add  by  thdr  parents  bb  slaves  to  the  Irii^,  ir. 
196— •Catechized  before  the  door  of  churches,  285* 

ChiUen,  an  Irish  bishop,  recdved  into  St.  Faro's  monastery  at 
MeauX)  ii.  446. 

Chore,  foundation  of  the  abbey  of,  iv.  248. 

Ch<»e[iiscopi,  s^led  bishops^  great  numbers  in  Ireland,  ii.  818. 
The  order  (£,  general  in  Ireland,  ii.  128.  Long  kept  up  there, 
liL  4«77.  The  mtem  of,  iv.  S5^  Error  of  Usher  respecting 
them,  iv.  80.  Decree  of  the  council  of  Kells  respecting  them, 
328,  324. 

Chrism  used  in  baptism,  iii.  478.  iv.  397»  and  in  the  consecra* 
don  of  churches  and  altars,  iv.  397* 

Christchurch,  Dublin,  foundation  of,  iii.  434.  Secular  canons 
of,  made  canons  regular,  iv.  175. 

Christianity,  when  introduced  into  Ireland,  L  1.  Spread  among 
the  Danes,  iii.  427.  Received  in  Ireland  without  martyrs,  iv, 
287. 

Christians,  some  in  Ireland  before  the  3d  century,  i.  15. 

Christian  congregations  in  Ireland  before  the  mission  of  Palladtus, 
i.  9. 

Church  of  the  Irish,  had  canons  peculiar  to  herself,  iv.  376.  Of  the 
British  Scots  no  considerable  one  before  the  missicm  of  Palla- 
dius,  L  35« 

Churches,  erected  by  Palladius  in  Ireland,  i.  38.  Considered  sanc- 
tuaries, iv.  285.  Built  of  wood,  and  also  of  stone,  392,  393, 
397.  Dedications  and  consecrations  of,  395.  Canon  rei^iectinff 
them,  396.  Anointed  with  Chiism,  397.  Built  near  round 
towers,  408. 

Church  lands  exenmted  from  tribute,  &c.  and  their  revenues  con- 
firmed to  the  bishops,  iv.  42. 

Cian,  the  Eugenian  prince,  claims  the  throne  of  Munster,  iii. 
426. 

Cieian,  or  Kieran,  of  the  2d  class  of  Irish  Saints,  it.  13. 

Gnoa  daughter  dPEochodius,  becomes  a  nun,  i.  266. 

Cinne  or  Cinm'a,  a  holy  Saint,  i.  127. 

Cinnenum,  St.  or  Cinne*noetn,  the  meaning  of  the  name  o^  L 

127. 

Cistercians  first  established  in  Ireland,  iv.  117,  J  20. 

Cistercian  abbeys  of  Mellifont,  Becdve,  Boyle,  Magio  or  Nenay, 
andBaltin^m,  foundations  of  the,  iv.  117,  119,  137,  138. 

Clain-bile,  Cluain-bfle,  or  Cluain-foda  in  Meath,  the  residence  of 
St.  Etchen,  ii.  125,  126. 

Clairvauxin  France,  the  monastery  of  St.  Bernard.  St  Maladryr 
asks  permission  fix>m  the  pope  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 

'  days  there,  iv.  111.  Leaves  four  of  his  monks  there  to  learn  the 
Cistercian  rules,  112,  ll7rdies  there,  133. 

Clanbrassil,  the  birth  place  of  Ailill  or  AOild,  archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh, i.  440. 

Clandeboy,  North  and  South,  where  situate,  u  218. 


Claudius,  bifhopefTmn*  destroys  ailliie  images  and  iOPowes  in 
ifiM^iofKfm,  111.  959*  262.  Is  sraiAeii  against  bf  DupgaM,  an 
Irishman,  f  6.    Confounded  with  Clemens,  an  bishmaUf  id. 

Clemens  an  Iririrni^^}  wi&  Us  ccHiipanion  Attimns  aanres 
vx  Fx$»mt  ii*  207^  Many  boys  ^^ommitted  in  Us  o^re  bj 
CSkarleaM^ie^  ^^09,  ^19.  Saidlipbethe&ifliiderafl^flttiver- 
«i^  lof  Parity  2i^«    Confotundfid  )iith  daudius,  an  JbrishiBan. 

217. 

Clemens,  the  companion  of  Mari^us,  dies  in  Jerusakno,  iv«4. 

Ckfgj^4Bf  Inebuid  assen^led  to  oe^biaMte  ifae  fiiiioml  nbargyiiiB  of 
St.  Patrick,  i.  364.  Complain  40  Aados  ¥•  of  bflbEig<3aaqi8Med 
i»^<m  flaySkaiy  expeditions, iii  244.  Are  exempted  fimnsucli 
service,  ib.  Incontinency  o^  meiilioDe4»  iv^  ^^  24A»  Jhek 
mmlUm  jof  drinking  after  dinner,  '26$,  268.  Their  Tiituea  and 
chaa^,  966,  %7>  inconredaoeas  «f  Fleoiy  xespedug  ihem, 
268.  Canon  respecting  them,  270.  The  marriage  of,  389.  Not 
to  be  qMctators  of  ^mes  or  spoatu^  nor  it<»  adng  jeA  hnu^pets. 

Clergy,  English  and  Welch,  their  incontinence  reproved,  ur^  265. 

CIMss,  ^ves  of,  isr.  364,  S66»  3i67.  Mand<^  o&  coodemnad, 
i865*  fMhihited  finoaavic^eiiiff  «^omesi  not  >thar  rdatioBs,  866, 
389. 

Cliwhy  fdabiaC  coun^  liaoerack,  L  SfiQ. 

Cfe^Aei^,  ixieanipg  of,  w.  39i4,  406^ 

£llagi^df  ita.derivadoc^  iar«  4^(36. 

Ciaibei:,  oalled  Cluaineoisy  Clunes,  cir  Clenes,  liie  see  of  St.  Mac- 
earthen,  i   434,  436. 

Gbsaidi  iOoaaraenoeaaeDt  nf  the  tscbad  of,  L  il)@4«  .469.  St.  iin^ 
nian*s  removal  to,  465.  Abbot  andJ^ishop  of,  iL  2d,  '2S.  £>e- 
vaatated  byiAe  Jdaoes,  Hi.  84&  ,Qae  pf  tlfaevestsfblabed^ees 
of  Meath,  iv.  42.  Eugene,  bishop  of,  assumed  the  tide  of 
bishop  of  Mifiatb,  3£2,  323.  The  aee  efo-eHuraed  ioNevtonR^ 
near  Trim,  ^322.  ThenusMneiy  of  confirmed  in  its  juraaoBfliiMiff 
by  the  Pope,  327- 

Clondalkin,  ill.  i202,  208.  Property  flf»diecseex>f  Dublin,  dsu^^AQ. 

Clonenagh,  St  Comgall  enters  into  the  monastery  of,  under  St. 
Fintan,  ii.  62,  6^.    Ravaged,  Ml  374,  ^^5. 

CtoBfertxBgcadao,  mooasteiy  of,  founded  iiy  &.  ftriandan»it»fat 
^bot,1L3aMeiai]iingeft29ie;natBe,  35.  Moeiiai^fintibiflliop, 
36.    Btasted  by  the  Danes,  iiL  £71,  iv.  li^. 

Clonfert-Molua,  monastery  of  founded,  ii.  206,  «211.  DseasHated 
by  the  NorthjDen,  ifi.  ^7. 

CUonleigh  4xi  Ckamplaodh,  manaatery  a€,  i.  MS, 

Clonrnacnfitia,  granted  ao  St.  Xiernn,  *l  iS6.    Monasteiy  tfoafded, 
ii.  52.    Visited  by  St.  Columb^Jdfll,  ^3.  .Plundered jaaodiiiaied 
.bytiie  Danes,  m.  mU  374, 376.    Pfflaged,  ^77.  SeiEeHd<tiiBes 
plundered,  491,  493.    Paiaged,  iv.  55.  Burned,  iia2. 

Clonemore^  nwnfl8teiyf0^ia6tflblishe|i%^t.iMaidiQC,  ii*  {S8C«iit 


FboiSiBii  fsM  to  hstv^  beefi  fibbot  efcere,  m.  H»   Burned  bv  thu 
Danes,  271.    PiU^,  27S.  ««i»fine 

Clontaif,  battle  of,  iii.  41  &,  42S.    CoinmaadeiT  oi^  iv.  SS9 
Cloyne,   St.  Cobian  of,  il.  217,   Plundeied  bj  the  Daaes^  Hi 
S91« 

Clotharius,  son  of  ChOperic,  receives  St  Columbanus  tiodly  il 
283.  Becomes  king  of  the  whole  French  monarchy,  294  &Bids 
Eustatius  in  search  of  Columbanus,  ib.  ^^ 

Ckudriifeifdne,  church  of,  i.  248. 

Gl^-ttrd-Mobecoc,  monasteiy  o^  supposed  to  be  fomded  by 

Sti  Be^iaii,  iii.  20. 
Cluain-bile  or  Cluainibda,  ii.  125,  126. 
Cluain-braoin,  abbey  of,  i.  S50. 
Cluain-bronach,  nunnery  of,  L  405.    Kelbll,  abbot  of.  *A  199. 

mariced  as  Clonbrone,  ISS.  »        »u^ 

Gkiiin'btfrBtiH,  Carecha,  called  the  Vurin  of^,  ii.  235. 
Chmm-cairpthe,  establishment  of,  founded  by  St.  Berach,  k  324^ 
OMiftHi^laidhecfi,  monasteiy  of,  erected  by  St.  M aidoc,  iL  339 
Cluain-Credhail,   nunnery  of,  ii.  33.    St.  Ito  fixes  her  i^sid«&£* 

there,  83.  ^^ 

Cluain-Dadiran,  establishmwit  of,  ii.  SSi.  361  • 
ChMn^Daaifa.   SeeClane. 
Cluain-dolcain.    See  Clondalkin. 

Clurfti-duadl,  ibona^tety  of,  founded  by  JSt.  Coemgen,  ii.  44, 
Cluain-ednach  and  Cluamenagh.    See  Clonenanh. 
Cluain-foda.    See  ClainWle. 

Chnin-fitis,  monastery  of,  founded  by  St.  larUth,  sL  41, 
Cluain-in-fide,  a  cell  of  St  Brigid,  i.  4^9^ 
Cluain-laodh,  now  Clonleigh,  i.  495. 
Cluain*mac-noi8.    See  Clon-raacnoia. 
Chitfn^llajthehih  iii  Leix,  li,  803. 
Oualii^tiiliit^h'dii^    St.  Fintan  of  Clonenagh  baptisol  dieMw  ii. 

227. 
Cluain-oamhach,  now  Cloyne,  iL  ^17. 
Cluayn-duach,  said  to  be  ttie  same  as  6lendalogfa|  iu  464 
Cnobhersberg,  monastery  of,  erected  by  St  Furaey,  il.  458* 
Ciitidafai,  tittir  Eashiaidh,  monastery  of,  li,  222. 
Cobhtach  Mac  Muridach,  abbot  of  Kildare,  death  of,  Iii.  829« 
Coochea,  St  fiist  abbess  of  Ross  Benchair,  1. 405. 
OMbh  St  6t  tniskeltra,  simposed  to  be  the  same  as  ChiUen  who 

iifed  Th  the  8th  century;  1.  381. 
Coelan  S£.  the  6^me  as  St.  Cailan,  abbot  o^  Antrka.  and  aAtf«> 

mrWdbbfahopofDown,  1.  422. 
Codchu,  see  C<%a  the  tjoise^ 

Cdrndbcaiy  the  t^lidei,  so  ca&ed  by  (3iraidus»  ivi,  290. 
Coeman,  several  saints  (^that  name,  i.  26^  iL  222* 
CbeOian,  bfother  of  St  Athracta,  1.  245>  Ht  223i 
Coeman,  ^t  of  the  2d  class  of  Insh  saints^  ii.  13,. 
CdtedSa,  W;.  brother  to  St.  Ooemhgen  or  Keviui  said  to  hare 

been  abbot  of  Airdne-Coemhaoi  ii.  221,  223. 
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Coeman,  St.  disciple  of  Si.  Ccjuniba  of  Tlrdcjg^^ 

trim,  ii.  71,  74,  222,  224,  225- 
Coeman,  St.  or  CcMiiinan  of  Roscommon,  ii.  225. 
Coeman  Breac,  St.  abbot  of  Roseach  in  Meath,  ill.  51,  52, 
Coemban,  St.  abbot  of  Enachtrim,  ii.  74. 
Coemella,  mother  of  St.  Coemgen^  ii.  43. 
CoemgaO  or  CoemgeH.    See  ComgaH 
Coen^dla,  mother  of  St.  Senan,  i.  445. 
Coemgen  or  Coemhgen,  or  Kevin,  St.  of  the  2d  dass  of  Irish 

Saints,  iL  13.  His  parentage,  43 ;  baptized  by  St.  Cionan,  t6. 

and  at  46,  founds  his  establishment  at  Glendaloch,  44 ;  death 

c£,  ib. 
Coemhan,  St.    See  Coeman,  St. 
Coemlog,  father  of  St.  Kevin,  iL  43. 

Coenchomrac,  bishop  and  abbot  of  Louth,  death  of,  iiL  323. 
Coenfeolad,  long  of  Cashel,  succeeds  Maine,  bishop  ot*  Emly, 

iii.  322. 
Cogitosus,  his  account  of  St.  Brigid,  i«  6S.    A  monk  of  KQdaie, 

exalts  the  dignity  of  that  see,  407. 
Coins,  Danish,  iiL  359. 
Colbdi,  or  Colp,  harbour  of,  L  220. 
Colga,  alias  Coelchu  the  toise^  president  of  the  school  of  Clon- 

macnob,  iii.  228. 
Colga,  abbot  of  Lusk,  present  at  the  synod  of  Elan  Febhla,  iiL 

140. 
Colga.    See  Colgeus.- 

Colgeus  or  Colga,  placed  over  the  church  of  Kilcolgan,  ii.  328. 
Colgeus  or  Colgu,  a  disciple  of  St.  Columbkill,  ii.  328. 
Colgeus,  brother  of  St.  Fmla,  ii.  328.  ^ 
Colgu.    See  Colgeus. 
Colidei,  fspsared  by  Godfrid,  king  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  in  his 

attadc  upon  Armagh,  iii.  367.  Disquisition  regarding  them,  iv. 
.'290,  to  303. 

Colla-Huais,  king  of  Ireland,  ii.  2. 
Collatus,  priest  of  Druimrelgeach  In  Meath,  i..  87. 
CoUe  inctorijiy  abbey  De,  founded,  iv.  319. 
Colman,  a  bish<^,  foretels  the  future  greatness  of  St.  Declan, 

L  25. 
Colman,  St.  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  dies  of  thirst,  L  319. 
Colman,  St.  bishop  of  Dromore,  a  pupil  of  Cbelan  or  Caylan> 

424,  431,  432.  Studies  the  scriptures  under  Ailbe  of  Emly,  & 

Erects  a  monasteiy  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Locha,  ib. 
Coknan  of  the  2d  class  of  Irish  Saints,  ii.  13 — Of  the  3d  dass  of 

Irish  Saints,  331. 
Colman,  sumamed  Mutine,  sonofLenine,  resorts  to  St.  larlath's 

school  at  Cluainfois,  iL  41,  42,  213. 
Cohnan,  son  of  Comgellan,  decides  against  the  claim  of  Aidus 

king  of  Scotland  to  Dalriada,  iL  238. 
Cohnan,  St.  called  Columban,  son  of  Beognai,  and  called  Colman- 
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elo,  churdbei  and  monasteries  ducted  by  Vm,  ii,  304^  3Q7« 

S0o« 

Cobnan  of  KAnaeduach,  a  bishop  of  the  3d  class  of  Iri^  saints, 
H.  S41.    Founds  KiU-matHluach,  342.    De»th  o^  id.  and  344. 

Cohnan,  son  of  Dalreney  or  Datre,  c^  Doir^wQr,  ii.  SIQ.  343. 
«i.  25. 

Cohnan,  8t.  of  Lindis&rna,  differenl  fitxn  Colma^  of  Kilhnacduadi* 
is.  34*3.  Succeeds  St.  Finan  at  Lindisfarne,  4*29.  Dei^ds 
die  Irish  mode  of  calcuiadng  the  Baschal  festival,  liL  59, 60.  Re- 
signs the  £lee  of  Lindisftrne,  75.  Brings  away  all  tlie  Ip^ 
monks  from  Inndisfame.  79.  GiQies  tf>  Hy;  erects  the  monas- 
tery of  Inisbofinda,  and  that  of  May-eo ;  death  of,  ib. 

Colman-M ac-Feraidh,  prince  «f  Ossovy,  th/e  patron  of  Si;*  Cai- 
nech  or  Kenny,  ii.  201. 

Cohnan,  several  of  that  nanae.  iii.  4. 

Colman  Hua  FiachvB»  abbot  of  the  Qumastery  of  $(eiuibotba» 
$£.  «. 

Cohnan  SteOan,  abbot  of  Tird^lass,  iL  % 

Colman  of  C9oyne,  ii.  212,  216. 

Cohnan,  son  cSf  Con^eH,  iiu  4. 

Colman  Huabafdan,  abbot  of  Clonmacnois,  ai.  4. 

Colman,  abbot  of  Glendaloch,  iii.  4* 

Colman  Cass,  abbot  of  Cbnmacnois,  iii.  4.  CmidA  off  ]^y  a 
pesttlenoe,  66. 

Cmman,  i^bot  of  Clonnoacnais.  death  of,  ill.  128. 

Cdman,  called  Moohohnoc,  bidaap  and  |il>b9t  qf  ^ismore^  iii. 
145,  146. 

Cohnan,  sumamed  lYtM^madiensis,  dealih  4^f  juj.  )93. 

Colman  (^Telac^-uallen,  death  of,  iii.  163. 

C<Anan  (yiriathan,  bishopofLismone,  death  of,  iii.  163. 

Colman^  sumamed  Britiantcus,  abbot  4>fSlane,  death  of,  iii.  191# 

Cphnan,  abbot  of  Kinnity ,  slain  at  the  battle  of  BeaUach  Mug^na, 
iii.  354. 

Ctdman  Mac  Alild,  albbot  and  bishop  of  QoniMrd  9fii  Clonmc- 
tiois,  death  of,  Iii.  368.    . 

Colman,  paftnm  of  Austria  leaves  Ireland,  itf.  ^31.    Amves  in 

Austria,  is  seised  on,  tortured  and  hanged*  .»(•    'Intend  in  the 

dnudi  jardof  St&okereau,  honored  as  a  Martyr,  andhishody, 

being  found  entire,  placed  in  fit.  Peter's  churoh  at  Mfi^im  or 

*  MeWc,  439. 

Cplniand  of  Muekmore,  coofomded  irath  Cotvian  of  Dipmoi^,  i. . 

431. 
Cdudi,  novr  CoUKng^iam  k  Soodand,  iiL  97. 
Cdlurab,  a  holy  priest  [daoed  by  «t  Patodk  over  the  distriqt  of 

Imchlair,  i.  266,  269. 
Columb,  St.  of  Tird^lass,  attends  St.  Flnoian  gi  Clonard  m  hi^ 

last  iUness,  iL  22 ;  founds  the  monaateiy  of  Tanfoglass^  71,  74; 

death  of,  ib. 
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Columba,  St  or  St  Cdiiinb4dl],  his  life  written  by  Adamnan,  i. 
61  i  his  sanctity  foretold  by  St  Patrick,  262 ;  liis  grandfather  a 
Christian,  394.     Of  the  2d  class  of  Irish  Saints,  iL  13 ;  founds 
the  monasteiy  of  Kilmore^eOhfuib,  12,  133.     Commence- 
ment of  his  histoiy,  106  ;  his  parentage,  i6»  his  first  name,  ib* 
Sent  to  the  school  of  St  Finnian  of  Maghbile.  1 17>  attends  the 
lecture  of  St  ¥innian  of  Clonard,  ih — founds  the  monasteries  of 
Doire»Calgaich,  now  Deny,  and  Dair-magh,  now  Durrogh, 
lis.    Ordained  priest  by  St  Etchen  instead  of  bishop,  through 
mistake,  126 ;  ibimds  the  monastery  of  Kennanus,  now  Kells, 
in  Meadi,  Hf,    Sevatd  monasteries  and  churches  said  to  be 
erected  by  him,  132,  133.     Swords  not  erected  by  him,  ib. 
Monasteiy  of  Eac-mac-ndrc,  said  to  be  erected  by  him,   133. 
By  his  prayers  Diermit  king  of  Ireland  is  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Culdrenmi,  14*5.    Not  the  cause  of  that  battle  as  has  been 
asserted,  149.     Pays  a  visit  to  St  Finnian  of  Maghbile  and  ,St 
Brendan  of  Birr,  tb.    The  island  of   I-Cdumb-kill  or   //y, 
granted  to  him  by  Conall,  king  of  the  Albanian  Soots,   154. 
Erects  his  monastery  and  church  there,  Uf.    Undertakes  the 
conversion  of  the  northern  Picts,  ib*     His  mission  confirmed  by 
miracles,  155.    His  exertions  attended  with  success,  161.     Pe- 
netrates as  fitf  as  the  Orkney  islands,  f^      Founds  a  monastery 
in  the  island  of  Hinba  or  Hymba,  and  is  there  visited  by  Saints  ^ 
Comgall,   Cainnech,  Brendan  of  Clonfert,  and  Cormac  Hua 
Leathain,  162.    Visits  Sky,  and  is  said  to  have  made  some 
establishments  there,  ib.    Excommunicates  some  members  of 
the  royal  family  who  had  plundered  some  of  his  convents,  163. 
Attempted  to  be  murdered,  ib.     Superintends  the  ecclesiastical 
affiurs  of  the  British  Soots,  172.     Visits   St  Kentigern,  ib. 
Inaugurates  Aidan  king  of  the  British  Soots,  173.    His  history 
continued,  236.     Goes  to  the  assembly  of  Drumceat,  ib»     Is 
treated  vrith  respect  by  Aldus  the  king  of  Ireland,  237.     Pre- 
vents the  suppression  of  the  order  of  poets,  ib.    Declines  de- 
dding  on  the  dispute  between  Aidan  and  Aldus  about  the  ter- 
ritory of  Dalrieda,  238.    Endeavours  ineffectually  to  procui« 
the  liberation  of  Scanlan  prince  of  Ossoiy,  but  gives  him  his 
blessing,  ib.    Visits  the  monastery  of  Derry,  and  some  others  of 
his  own  foundation ;  and  also  Clonmacnois,  243.    Has  an  inter- 
view with  St  Comgall  of  Bangor,  244.    Goes  to  Coleraine,  ib* 
Again  at  Hy,  ib.    Particulars  of  his  last  days,  and  of  his  death, 
id.  and  245.    His  shrine  and  reliques  removed  to  the  main  land 
of  N.  Britain,    to  preserve  them  fix)m  tlie  Danes,    m^  252. 
Brought  into  Ireland  for  the  same  purpose,  274,  326,  327. 
His  body  originally  buried  in  Down,   iv.    274.      See    Co- 
lumbkilL 

Columba,  son  of  Crimthan,  buried  at  Tirdaglass. 

Columba  of  Iniskeltra,  death  of,  ii.  73. 

Columban  Hua  Telduibh,  bishop  of  Clonard,  ii.  412. 

Columbanus^  founder  of  the  monastery  of  Bobbio^  a  monk  of 
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Bangor,  i.  60.    Educated  at  Bangor,  ii.  63.    A  discjple  of  St. 
Comgall,  and  founder  of  the  monasteries  of  Luxeuil  and  Bobbio, 
146.    Conunenoementof  his  history,  261.    His  education  un- 
der Senile  and  St.  Comgall  at  Bangor,  ib.    Goes  to  Britain  and 
Gall,  262.    His  companions  on  that  journey,  263,  264>.    His 
arrival  in  France,  265.    Preaches  the  word  of  God  there,  266. 
Erects  the  monastery  of  Ltixovium,  now  Luxeuy  or  corruptly 
Litxeuily  267;  and  also  that  of  Fontaines,  ib.    His  rule,  268, 
iv.  848.  350,  351,  357,  359,  367,  371.     Miracles,  269.  Ob- 
serves  and  defends  the  Irish  system  of  computing  Easter  time, 
270.    Persecuted  by  Queen  Brunechild,  275.    Banished  from 
his  monastery  by  order  of  Theodoric,  278.    Foretels  tlie  eleva* 
tion  of  Clotharius  to  the  throne,  279.     Arrives  at  Orleans,  280. 
Visits  the  tomb  of  "St.  Martin  at  Tours,  and  foretels  the  de- 
struction of  Theodoric  and  his  ^miily,  282.    Arrives  at  Nantes> 
ib.     Leaves  Nantes,  and  proceeds  to  the  kingdom  of  Clotharius^ 
283.  Proceeds  to  Mentz,  285.  To  Arbona,  ib.    Preaches  to  the 
Suevi,  convertsrand  baptizes  many  of  them,  286     Destroys 
three  pi^n  images  at  Bregentz,  converts  their  temple  into  a 
church,  and  erects  a  monastery  there,  287.     Sets  out  for  Italy, 
and  arrives  at  Milan,  289.     Confutes  the  Arians,  ib.    Writes 
to  Pope  Boniface  IV.  relative  to  the  question  of  the  three  Chap- 
ters, 290.    Founds  the  monastery  of  Bobbio,  29  4«.     His  death, 
and  miracles  performed  at  his  tomb,  295.     Used  the  Cursus 
Scotorunty  iv.  368. 

Columbanus,  a  Leinster  bishop,  visits  St.  Ita,  ii.  84. 

Columbanus,  son  of  Echad,  founder  of  the  monastery  of  Snam- 
laithi^,  ii.  133. 

Columbanus,  son  of  Be<^ai,  visits  St.  Columbkill,  ii.  177% 

Columbanus,  sumamed  Mocu-Loigre,  ii.  177,  309. ' 

Columbanus  of  the  district  of  Laighis,  directed  to  St.  Fintan  by 
St.  Columbkill,  ii.  229. 

Columbanus,  a  monk,  companion  of  St.  Columbanus  of  Bobbio, 
ii.  264. 

Columbanus,  an  Irish  monk  in  France,  contemporary  with  Charles 
the  Bald,  iii.  320. 

Columbanus,  an  Irish  abbot,  retires  to  the  monastery  of  Ghent, 
where  he  dies,  iii.  403,  404. 

Columbean  order  of  monks,  iv.  297,  298,  299,  300,  347, 
348. 

Columbinus,  a  disciple  of  St.  Deicolus,  appointed  abbot  of  Leu- 
thra,  ii.  440. 

Colufncille,    See  St.  Columba  and  St.  Columbkill. 

Colum-crag,  a  friend  of  St.  Fintan,  ii.  407* 

Columbkill,  St.  birth  of,  four  years  prior  to  that  of  St.  Brigid,  i. 
455.  Dispute  between  him  and  St.  Finnian  of  Maghbile  about 
a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  ii.  27.  Not  bom  until  the  year  519,  64. 
Known  by  the  name  of  St»  Columba,  69.  Proposes  to  the 
king  Aidus  and  the  nobles  at  an  assembly,  to  give  some  land  to 
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6t  dblittm  b  buOd  A  moiuist^,  ii4  904»    His  prophecy  o<hi- 

tenimg  St.  Fliitan  Mimiiu^  405«    Rules  of  his  istdet^  br.  104. 

Spent  part  of  his  leisure  tiiBe  in  tirwiscribing  boolcs  iv.  356. 

His  Mass,  369,  37K 
Columnelkis.    See  Coltnan,  son  of  Beognai  or  Colmanelo. 
Coknan,  St.  accompanies   St«  Kilian  to  Franoe,    and  is  ibete 

martyred,  iii.  116. 
Colp,  harbour   of,  i.  220.    Monastery  of  Augustinian  Canons 

of,  erected,  iy^2S2. 
Coman  or  Comman,  a  bishop*  iii.  128. 
Coman,  surnamed  of  Ferns,  iii.  11,  12,  128. 
Coman,  a  priest  of  the  3d  class  ci  Irnh  saints,  ii.  331. 
Comber.     See  Comerer. 

Comerer,  alias  Comber  or  Cumber,  abbey  of  ibunded,  i?.  344* 
Comgall,  St.   of  Bangor,  when  bom,  i.  4*32.    Mass  of,  ii.  20. 

Wb  Bunily,  61.    Goes  to  Clonena^,  id.    Ordained  priiest»  62. 

Returns  to  his  own  country  ana  founds  the  monastery   of 

Bangor,  ib.    Followed  the  liturgy  introduced  by  St.  Patnck^ 

63.    Goes  to  Britain,  ib.  *  Returns  to  Ireland  and  dies,  ib. 

Master  of  Lugeus,  205.     A  disciple  of  St.  Fintan  of  Clone- 

iuigh,  227,  230.    Used  the  Cursus  Scotonim,  iv.  368. 
Comgall,  abbot  of  Botbc^nais  brother  of  St.  Cele-Cluristu8»  iii.  162. 
Comgall  II.  monarch  of  Ireland,  defeats  the  Danes,  iii.  375. 
Comgan,   St.  succeed*  St.  Diermit  in  Glean-ussin,  ii*  76>    78. 

Sends  for  St  Ita,  88. 
Comhorba.    See  Comorba. 
Comin,  bishop  of  Antrim,  death  of,  iii.  36. 
Comman,  St.  death  of,  iiL  177,  178. 
Commian,  a  priest  of  the  3d  class  of  Irish  SiintSi  ii.  381. 
Commian  or  Cummian,  St.  his  rule,  iv.  365, 366. 
Cdmmian,  abbot  of  Clonmacnois,  ii.  400. 

Comorba,  Comorban,  or  Corbe,  meaning  of  the  name  and  office  ex- 
plained, ii.  37.  iv.  30,  seq. 
Cona,  brother  of  SaceUus,  i.  245.    Supposed  to  be  the  some  as 

Modlionna,  248. 
Conain  Mac  Failbe,  made  abbot  of  Hy,  iiL  150^  his  ^eath,  153. 
Conaing,  or  Conang  O'DaithO,  comorba  of  Ailbe  of  £mly>  ii.  400l 

Death  of,  iii.  34. 
Conal,  St.  from  whom  the  church  of  Ealconnel  or  KiU-chonail  taikes 

its  name,  i.  429. 
Conal,  Bumamed  Cvlbannusj  and  Conal  X^rimduttnus,  son  of  N^ll 

Neigiellach,  ii.  Ill,  112. 
ConaU,  a  brother  of  tiie  momifch  Leogaff,  blessedly  St.  Patrid^ 

i.  262. 
Conali,  grahd^her  of  St.  Columba,  a  Christian,  i  394. 
Conall,  king  of  the  Albanian  Soots,  grants  the  Island  of  Hy  to  Su 

Columba,  ii.  154,  154. 
Conall,  bish^  bf  Cdkraih^  entertldns  St.  Cotoab-ldlle^  ii.  "244*, 

246. 
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Conall,  king  of  irdind,  killed  by  Diemit,  Km  of  Aidb-akyuQ, 

11.  d02. 
Cenall,  St.  bishop  of  KiMire,  death  oC,  iiL  328* 
Conall  CcBniach^  said  to  have  been  present  at  the  death  of  our 

Saviour,  i.  3« 
Ccman,  aptsest,  siqpposed by  Colgan  to  be  the  same  as  Canoe  or 

MochoDoc,  i.  426. 
Conaii,  one  of  the  2d  class  of  Irish  saints;  ii«  1S« 
Conan  or  Conanus,  sumamed  Conan  Dil,  or  Conna  Dily  abbot  ef 

a  monasteiy  at  Cnodan,  near  Easmaidh,  ii,  222,  226. 
Conaught  devastated  by  Donogh,  son  of  DubhdavoiMan»  king  of 

Cashely  and  Cartol  prince  of  Ossoiy,  iii.  527.    Visitatkm  of,  by 

GehMius  archbishop  of  Armagh,  w.  1 15.  Invaded  by  Fit0*Adelni, 

235. 
Concenmathair,  bishop  of  Endy,  death  o^  iii»  SS9. 
Conchea,  or  Cocchea,  first  abbess  of  Ross-Benchuk,  i.  405* 
Condienna,  St  abbess  of  Kiilsl^vi^  death  of,  iii.  39,  42. 
Conchenna,  St.  daughter  of  Kellmgh  ClHudan,  iii.  170. 
Conches,  Conchessa^  or  Condues,  mother  of  St.  Patrick,  L  123« 
Concordance  of  the  4  Gespra,  a  beautifiil  one  pnesenred  at  Kil- 

dare,  iv.  289. 
Condia  Mac  Dunican,  bishop  and  prince  of  Leighhn,  iii.  370. 
Confederacies,  how  formed  in  Irdbmd,  iv.  2$4,  285. 
Confession^  aaricular,  frequent  use  of  it  reconaiMnded  bj  SL  Ma- 

lachy^  iv.  63,  67.     The  neglect  of  it  censured,  86. 
ConAagt«tiOMi,  iseireral  by  the  Irish  ami  Danes,  iii.  491* 
Cong,  abbots  of  the  monastery  of,  iii.  48.    1^  ees  oC  iv.  S44. 
CoBgall,  teonaiffch  of  Irelaad,  a  Christian,  u  56. 
Congall,  U.  monarch  of  Ireland  succeeds  Dunchad  II.  on  the 

wone,  ii.  366.    Takes  Dublin,  plunders  and  bums  tbe  town, 

and  exterminates  the  Danish  infaabifcants»  874.    KiUed  €^ting 

against  liie  Ddbes,  S66. 
Congall,  Kennmagar^  monarch  of  Ireland,  sucoeeds  Longsebh  on 

thethrtoe,  iii.  144.     Ssdd  to  have  persecuted  tdbe  deigy  of 

KHdare,  15S,  155. 
Congall  or  CoemgaH,  abbot  of  Both-chonais  in  Inishowenf  i.  :345. 
Con^bail,  St.  Fi^shra,  abbot  ef,  ii.  6S,  69. 
Congellus  or  Coemgall,  disciple  of  St.  Kienan  of  DuAeek,  t.  S4£. 
Cengus,  aMJbbiflkop  of  Armagh,  m.  17(1.    iDeath  of,  192. 
Conindrus  and  Romulus,  bishops  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  uSOS^  205. 
•Ccffdng,  monasleiy  a£,  xmder  St.  Ukan,  i.  4£U  468* 
Conjngad  r^hts,  i^iercise  >o(  iv.387* 
Conlaeth  or  Conhiil^  or  Conlean,  fust  bishop  ef  Kthiawy  a<409. 

Death  of;  450. 
CJonmaieh  Buoceeds  Oodiniscos  as  arddniAiop  of  .Anna^  m.  233. 
'  fbvoed  by  Aidus  V.  to  accompany  Ihim  on  ma  expe&ion  against 

the  people  of  Leinster,  244.    His  death,  25i. 
Ccmmadb,  abbot  of  Hy,  death  is^  iii.  ^52. 
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ConmaG&e,  serenil  districts  of  that  name  in  LneUmd,  ii.  41. 

Connor,  Aengus  Macnisse,  first  bishop  of,  i.  403.  Town  of, 
pillaged  by  the  Scandinavians,  iii.  27L  St.  Maladiy  chosen 
to  fill  the  vacant  see  o^  iv,  86.  The  Roman  practices  intro- 
duced into,  87*     The  church  of,  destroyed,  88. 

Conomail  Mac  Cartiaig  (Mac  Carthy)  bishop  of  £mly,  death  o^ 
ii.  158. 

Conquovar,  monarch  of  Ireland,  iii.  241  •    Death  of,  ib. 

Constantine,  king  of  the  Britons,  i.  486. 

Constandne,  king  of  Cornwall,  said  to  be  founder  of  a  monas- 
teiy  at  Govan,  near  the  Clyde,  iL  165. 

Contests  for  the  tlm>ne  of  Munster,  iii.  S51,  952. 

Corbanus,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Cerbanus  of  Feart-Cer- 
bain,  i.  421. 

Corballis,  iheColideioi  Monanincha,  removed  to>  iv.291. 

Corbes.    See  Comorba.  ^ 

Corbre,  or  Corpreus,  sumamed  Crom,  bishop  of  Clonmacnois, 
death  of,  iii.  SSO,  331. 

Corcaria  Caoin,  St.  what  time  she  lived;  ii.  3279  330. 

Corco-baskind,  birth  place  of  St.  Senan,  i.  445» 

Corcomroe  or  Corcumroe,  St.  Senan  forced  to  join  in  the  plunder 
of  the  territory  of,  i.  445.  Foundation  of  the  abbey  of  the 
Blessed  Viigin  Mary  of,  iv.  325,  335. 

Corcothemne,  district  of,  some  thousands  of  persons  baptized 
there  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  252. 

Cork,  burned  by  the  Northmen,  iii.  276.  Plundered  by  the  Danes, 
366.     Burned,  419. 

Cork,  the  kingdom  of  granted  by  Henry  II.  to  Robert  Fitz-Ste- 
phen  and  Milo  de  Cogan,  iv.  236. 

Cormac,  St.  succeeds  St.  larlath  as  archbishop  of  Armagh,  i. 
359,  415.  Distinguished  from  other  Cormacs  by  the  addition 
Emaidhcy  ^\6,  l)i8tinguished  from  Cormac,  bi&iiop  of  Trim, 
ih.    His  death,  ib.     Succeeded  by  Dubtach,  422. 

Cormac,  son  of  £nda,  entrusted  to  the  care  of  St.  Patrick,  i.415. 
Lived  in  the  territory  of  Usneadh  or  Usny,  416. 

Cormac,  bishop  of  Trim,  i.  416.  Died  on  the  same  day  as  Cor- 
mac of  Armagh,  and  was  buried  in  Trim,  ib,vL  176>  178. 

Cormac,  of  the  2d  class  of  Irish  Saints,  iL  13. 

Cormac,  king  of  South  Leinster,  retires  to  the  monastery  of  Ban- 
gor, ii.  63. 

Cormac  Hua-Liathain  anchoret,  abbot  and  bishop,  supposed  to 
be  a  disciple  of  St.  Columba,  ii.  212.     Sails  in  search  of  some 
uninhabited  island,  ih.    Death  of,  ib.  214,  iii.  323. 
^   Cormac,  son  of  Diarmod  king  of  Hy-Kinsda^,  liberated  fix)m 
chains  by  the  intercession  and  miracles  of  St.  Fintan,  iL  228. 

Cormac,  son  of  Suibhne,  abbot  of  Clonard,  and  a  bishop,  death 
of,  iii.  266. 

Cormac  Mac  Eladac,  scribe,  abbot,  and  bishop  pf  Saig^,  death 
of>  iiL  323. 
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Cormac,  Ushop  of  Laithrighbriuin,  deatih  of,  iii.  924. 

Corxnac,  ^a  scnbe  and  bishop,  at  Kill-Fobric,  iii.  324}. 

Cormac,  bishop  of  Duleek  and  abbot  of  Clonard,  death  of,  iii. 
339. 

Cormac  Mac  Culinan,  bishop  of  Cashel  and  king  of  Munster,  iii. 
349.  Thought  to  be  bishop  of  Lismore,  ib,  350.  Called  to 
the  throne  of  Munster,  351.  Defeats  Flann  Stonna,  monarch 
of  Ireland,  at  the  battle  of  Moylena,  ib.  Killed,  with  6000  of 
his  followers,  by  Flann  and  his  troops,  at  the  battle  of  Beallagh 
Mughna,  S52.  Erroneously  said  to  be  killed  by  the  Danes, 
352,  353.  His  will,  in  which  he  bequeaths  various  sacred 
utensils,  gold,  silver,  &c.  to  divers  churches,  355.  His  cha- 
racter, 355,  356. 

Cormac,  bishop  of  Saigir,  death  of,  iii.  36 L 

Cormac  Aedan,  bishop  of  Clonfert,  death  of,  iii.  368. 

Cormac  Hua  Killene,  bishop  and  abbot  of  Clonmacnois,  death 
rf,  iii.  381,  383. 

Cormac,  bishop  of  Tallaght,  death  of,  iii.  381. 

Cormac's  chapel  at  Cashel,  supposed  to  be  erected  by  Cormac 
Mac  Cullinan,  iii.  357,  358.  Not  built  by  Cormac  Mc.  Car- 
thy,  iv.  75. 

Coroticus,  a  British  prince,  St.  Patrick's  letter  against,  i.  293. 
Lands  in  Ireland,  and  carries  off  many  of  the  people  lately  con- 
verted, 296. 

Corpain,  bishop  of  Iferte,  i.  420. 

Corpreus  Crom.     See  Corbre  Crora. 

Corpreus,  father  of  St.  Finnian  of  Maghbill,  ii.  25. 

Corpreus,  St.  bishop  of  Coleraine,  ii.  77. 

Cortilla  or  Nortyla,  abbot  of  Amarbaric,  iii.  219. 

Courcey,  John  de,  defeated  by  the  Irish,  iv.  317.  Plunders  Ar- 
magh, 318. 

Craibhech,  a  place  where  St,  Patrick  was  entertained  by  bishop 
Trian,  i.  302. 

Cremoume  in  Monaghan,.i.  266.    Derivation  of  the  name,  270. 

Crimthan,  king  of  Hy  Kinsellagh,  said  to  liave  endowed  70 
churches,  i.  274. 

Crimthan,  the  first  name  of  St.  Columbkill.  ii.  106. 

Crioch-cuoUan,  atractof  land  in  Wicklow,  i.  210. 

Croagh  Patrick.     See  Cruach-an-aichle. 

Crom,  a  pagan  god  of  the  ancient  Irish,  i.  229. 

Crom-cruadi,  an  idol,  i.  229,  iv.  56* 

Crom-dubh,  the  same  as  Crom-cruacli,  iv.  56. 

Crpnan,  abbot  of  Bangor,  the  Antiphonarium  Benchorensey  writ- 
ten in  the  time  of,  i.  60. 

Cronan,  another  name  <^  St.  Mochua,  ii.  357. 

Cronan,  St.  baptizes  St.  Coemgen,  ii.  43. 

Cronan,  abbot  of  Clonmacnois,  ii.  60. 

Cronan,  a  Munst^  bishop,  visits  St.  Columbkill^  ii*  178. 
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Cronan^  abbot  of  Roscren,  goes  wiA  St.  &f  obn  to  Puayi^  in 
Connaughty  iu.  7^  8 ;  to  CJonmacpois,  7*  Erects  sev^al  60- 
tabUeho^otS)  ib*  Stops  at  Lusmag^  ib.  Erects  the  cell  of 
Sean-ross,  ih.     Erects  the  monastery  of  Roscrea,  tb.     Death 

Ofy   8. 

Oonany  abbot  of  Glassmor,  near  Swords,  ui*  361* 

OoDaoy  apriestof  the  Sd  class  of  Irish  Saints^  ii.  $31. 

GnmaD*  bishop  of  Antrim,  ii.  412. 

OoDan»  abbot  c^  Maghbile,  iL  10*  4<13. 

Cro»an>  St.  bishop  of  Usmore,  death  of,  iiL  163,  164. 

Qxookf  erection  of  the  commandery  of,  iv.  339,  340. 

Cro-sailech,  an  old  name  of  Acbadh-abhla,  L  468. 

Crothnecan,   the  priest  that  baptized  St.  CdiimbkiU»    ii.    10@. 

Called  Cruthnecan,  son  of  Ceallachan,  1 14. 
Croyland,  monasteiy  of,  Black  monks  of,  ii.  306. 
Cnwchaonaichle,  a  mountain  in  Conaaught,  adled  also  Craagh 

Patrick  and  Cruach-Fhadniic,  i.  248.    St.  Patrick's  &st  there, 

249,  250 
Cniachan-Brigh-eile  in  Hj-&Igia,  ihe  church  of  $t«  Maocaleus 

there,  i.  335. 
Cruachan-legian,  said  to  be  where  St.  Camech  had  his  monasteiy, 

i.  495. 
Cruuch  Phadruk.    See  Cruachan  aicUe,  i.  249- 
Crunmael,  bishop  of  Kildare,  iii   370. 
Cruithneach,  orCrutheni,  the  Picts  so  caUed,  i.  2X69  218. 
Cuan,  bishop  of  Emly,  death  of,  iii.  233*. 
Cuana  the  ijoisef  bishop  of  Louth,  death  of,  iiL  266. 
Cuangus,  sumamed  MaodaU,  abbot  of  Leithmoc^  death  of,  iii. 

191. 
GiKBiia,  St.  governed  the  diurch  or  monastery  of  KiUH^huana*  ii. 

357,  death  of,  ib. 
CuanoaA*  adisolpleixf  St.  Cohimba,  it.  138. 
Cudiniscus,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iii.  233,  234. 
Cufl^reKBAe,  the  battle  q^  ii.  113.    Cause  o^  145,  J47. 
Cuilie,  St.  Brigid»  reoeives  the  veil  from  the  son  o^  i.  339. 
CuiU-ectrann,  monastery  of,  supposed  by  Archdall  to  be  Kilitiilgh, 

L  268. 
Cuircne,  the  territory  of,  L  420. 
Culdean,  abbey  at  Amiagh,  i.  71e^ 
Culdees,  the  secular  canons  <if  cathedzals.  .iii.  248.    Ledwicfa's 

and  Toland  s  errors  and  misrepreseiBtatians  reepectii^  tbeui  29% 

293,  366.    Disqonition  on  thepou  295  to  317. 
CkiMei,  ihe  CuMbes  so-called,  tv.  295j  302. 
Culdremni.     See  Cuildremne. 
CulumbkiU.     See  Cohimb-kiH 

Cumanea,  St.  daughter  of  Aidus,  kiag  of  Leinster,  ii.  327« 
Cumber.     See  Cumerer. 
Cumin,  iM»tof  .Ckmrnacwois,  -death  of,  .iii.  55. 
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Camin,  J[ohD,  dected  ardibishop  of  Dublin,  iv.  251.  Amvesin 
Ireland,  2579  258.  Holds  a  synod  at  Dublin,  264.  Canons 
of  this  synod,  269  to  272.  Builds  Patrick's  church,  Dublin, 
318.  Oppressed  by  Hamon  de  Valoniis,  331.  Excommu- 
nicates those  who  had  injured  him  and  his  church,  ib.  Gets  a 
grant  of  20  plough-lands  for  him  and  his  successors  from  Ha- 
mon de  Valoniis,  332. 
Cumineus  Albus.  See  Cummineus  Albus. 
Cummian,  several  of  that  name,  ii.  400. 

Cummian,  St«  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Segienus,  abbot  of  Hy,  on 
the  Paschal  question,  i.  58,  395.     Principal  promoter  of  the 
Roman  method  of  the  Paschal  computation,  ib.    A  different 
person  fifom  Cumineus  Albus,  abbot  of  Hy,  397,  death  of, 
398. 
Cummian,  an  Irish  bishop;  death  of  at  Bobbio,  iii.  171  >  174. 
Cummian.     See  Commian,  iv.  365,  366. 
Cunamin  Fada,  St  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  St.  Cummian,  au- 
thor of  the  Paschal  Epistle,  ii.  398,  400. 
'Cummineus  Albus,  abbot  of  Hy,  author  of  a  life  of  St.  Columb- 
kill,  iL  107,  seq.  Different  fr0m  St.  Cummian,  397.  Death  of, 
iii.  36. 
Cuman,  wm  of  Aidan  king  of  Conaught,  flies  to  St.  Columba  for 

protection,  ii.  145. 
Cursuty  theGallican,  error  of  Ledwich  respecting  jt,  L  12.    Dif- 
ferent fiom  the  Cursus  Scotorum^  iv.  369. 
Cursus  OrientaliSi  or  Eastern  Liturgy,  i.  12. 
Cursus  Scotorum^  the  ancient  Liturgy  brought  into  Ireland  by 

St.  Patrick,  iy.  368,  369,  370,  371,  372,  373. 
Cuthbert,  St.  said  to  be  an  Irishman,  iii.  88,  90,  seq.  Prior  of 
the  monastery  of  Mailross,  89.  Removed  to  Lindisfarne,  and 
retires  to  the  island  of  Fame,  iL  Brought  from  thence  by 
force,  and  consecrated  bishop  of  Lindisfarne  at  York,  ib.  Death 
of,  iL 

D. 

Daboec,  St.  brother  of  St.  Canoe,  Conoc,  or  Mochonnoc,  said  to 

beasonofBrecan's,  i.  425,  427. 
Dado.    See  Ado. 
Dagaeus,  St  death  of,  ii.  76,  79. 
Dagan,  St.  of  Invaxlaoill,  said  to  be  nephew  of  St.  Coemgen,  ii. 

45-     Brother  of  St  Libba  or  St  Molibba,  364,  367.    Said  to 

be  a  disciple  of  St.  Pulcherius,  365.    Death  of,  ib, 
Dagobert,  son  of  Sigebert  king  of  Austrasia,  sent  to  Ireland,  iii. 

100,  102.    Recalled,  and  becomes  king  of  Austrasia,  101. 
Daimh-inis,  now  Devenish  in  Lough  Earn,  monastery  of,  ii.  218« 
Dumh-liag  or  Duleek,  St.  Kienan  first  bishop  of,  i.  341^  344. 
Dair-magh,  (now  Duirow),  monastery  of,  ii.    118,    121,    123, 

124.     , 
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IMandia,  orDalraidia,  adistrictinUlgteryiioCtobeooiifiicnidted 
with  Dalrieda,  i.  216,  217.  Many  diurdies  founded  there  by 
8t.  PUrick,  965. 

Ddlan,  St.  a  iMsliopy  dkapXe  of  St.  Senan,  IL  90* 

Daliieda  or  Dalriatte,  a  disbiet  id  Ulster,  d^erent  iimii  Dalanidia, 
t.  217.    Several  churdies  erected  here  by  St.  FiEitrick,  965. 
Ffom  whom  called,  iL  238.    Dispute  coDcemiiig  it  referred  to 
^St.  Cohnan,  ib.     Fimidered,  iv.  182. 

Pamen  or  Damhene,  fiither  of  Cooal,  i.  896. 

Danes  (of  Ireland),  when  converted  to  Quistiani^,  i.  75.  Be- 
gin to  infest  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ifdand»  m.  176.  First 
hnd  in  Ireland,  286.  Mudi  plunder  and  devastatwn  oom- 
mitte^  by  them  in  Hy  and  in  Ireland,  24<1.  Defeated  by  the 
Irish,  tb.  They  murder  St.  Blaithmac  while  celebratii^  Mass 
in  die  church  of  Hy,  258.  They  plunder  and  lay  waste  Coik, 
Lismore,  and  several  other  religious  estal^shments,  270,  271* 
Tliey  murder  Kethemae,  prior  of  Kildare,  and  many  others,  at 
Dunamase,  272.  St.  Nuad,  son  of  Segnen,  martyred  by  them 
while  plundering  the  church  of  EJllachad,  ib.  Defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Suanaght,  and  in  two  other  battles,  275.  Defeated 
by  Maelseaghlan,  326.  They  join  Aidus,  or  Aedan,  Flnnliath, 
and  devastate  Meath,  ib.  Those  of  Dublin  plundar  Munster, 
327.  They  proceed  to  Armagh,  plunder  the  ci^,  and  cany 
away  710  c^tives,  346.  Expelled  by  the  men  of  Breagh,  and 
by  Uie  Leinstermen,  397.  Slaughter  of  them  in  Mimster,  866. 
Defeated  at  Emly,  ib.  A  strong  paity  of,  land  at  Watefferd, 
and  are  slaughtered  by  a  diief  m  Idrone,  365,  367.  They 
launder  Cork,  Lismort,  and  Aghaboe,  366.  Those  of  Dublin 
oecome  Christians,  376,  877,  seq.  Defeated  at  Clontaif,  422. 
Those  of  Waterford  rise  against  the  English,  iv.  225* 

Daniel,  bishop  of  Bangor,  a  pupil  of  Iltutus,  i.  476. 

Daniel,  St.  bishop  of  Kiilgaradh,  death  of,  iiL  96. 

Danish  architecture,  iv.  403. 

Dardalucha,  abbess  of  Kildare,  i.  9. 

Darerca,  St.  sister  of  St.  Patrick,  i.  125.  Her  death  mentioned 
by  the  annalists,  127.  Said  to  be  mother  of  Saints  Secundinus 
and  Auxilius,  259.  Abbess  of  KiMeve-CuiUin,  403,  404. 
Said  to  be  mother  of  St.  Rioch,  419. 

Darerca,  mother  of  St.  Kieran  of  Clonmacnois,  ii.  50. 

Dana,  mother  of  St  Ursula,  i.  408. 

Darinis,  the  monastery  of,  founded  by  St.  Molanfide,  i.  310* 
St.  Rnnian  pays  a  visit  to  St.  Caiman  there,  465.  St.  Fachtna 
or  Fachnan,  a  while  abbot  thare,  ii.  194,  195. 

Darmagh*    See  Dainnagh, 

Dathias,  king  of  Irdand,  killed,  ii.  11. 

David>  Gildas  and  Cadocus,  Britons,  i.  469. 

David}  SPP  of  Guaira  Hua  Farranais,  archbislM^  of  Armagh, 
death  of,  ii.  70. 

David,  St  archbishop  of  Menevia  in  Wales,  contemporary  with 
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St.  Declan,  i.  ^,  464^,  469.  Tarious  opinions  coAcenmg  th4 
time  of  his  death,  47 1|  472,  473,  &c.  St.  Senan\  spends  some 
time  with,  ii*  d.     Time  ^his  death,  19.    Usher  wrong  in  tht 

time  he  supposes  Ins  death  to  have  haj^ned,  ii.  99*     Said  to 

have  accompanied  St.  Barr  to  Rome,  314,  316. 
David,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  death  of,  ii.  70. 
Davoc,  St.  Island  of,  in  Loiu^h-dearg,  i.  368. 
De-castro  Dei  Priory  founded,  iv.  248. 
Declan,  St*  of  Archnorte,  educated  by  St.  Dytnma,  i.  25.    Sets 

out  ibr  Rome  and  meets  St.  Patrick  on  his  way,  26.     Goes*  to 

meet  St.  Pfttridc  at  Hynneon  in  Maghfemyn,  281,  285,  284. 

His  death,  461,  468^ 
DedBB,  St.  an  Irish  missionaiy  in  Bavaria,  in.  189. 
Defonte  viifa.     See  M atrr  monastery. 
Deicolus  or  Deicoia^  maternal  brother  of  St   Gall  us,  and  diseiple 

of  St.  Columbanus,  ii.  439.     Fornix  a  community  of  monks  at 

Luthra^  440.     Retires  to  a  lonely  cell,  ib.    Death  of,  ib. 
Dejugo  Dei.    See  Leigh  abbey. 
De  Lacy,  Hugh,  lord  of  Meath,  killed,  iv.  277* 
Delbhna  AssuRl,  preaching  of  St.  Patrick  to  the  idiabitants  o^  u 

289. 
Ddgmy,  ctmnty  Wicklow,  andentt^  called  Dergne^  and  Deigne, 

L  427.     St.  Mogopoc  had  a  cell  at,  iiw  49.    Danea  overthrown 

there  by  Augurius  king  of  Leinster,  iii.  426. 
JDdgne,    See  Delgany. 
Dempster,  his  ftebdvoods,  &c.  iii.  124,  137. 
Deooatus,  St.  an  Irishman,  iii.  102. 
De  Peenttenfiarum  mensura^  the  tract,  written  by  St.  Cammian, 

ii.  398,  401. 
Deputation  of  several  respectable  persons  wait  on  Str  Br^,  i. 

406. 
Derbilia  of  Irras,  St.  the  period  in  which  she  flourished,  ii.  327. 
Dersne.    See  Delgany. 
Derkan,  a  bishopric,  governed  by   St.  Olcanus,  i.  341.     Called 

Rathmuighe  or  Airthir-muighe,  344.    The  schod  of  governed 

by  St.  Olcan,  403. 
Derlugdacha,  St.  succeeds  St.  Brigid  in  the  nunneiy  of  Kildare, 

i.460.    Death  of,  461. 
Derloss,  Ros,  or  Russ,  of  the  town  (^,  converted  by  St.  Patrick, 

1216. 
Dermodi't>r  Diermit,  monarch  of  Ireland,  bestows  lands  on  St. 

Kieran,  i.  56,  ii.  52.     Lays  the  first  stone  of  the  monastery  of 

Qonraacnois,  ib. 
Dermodll.  or  Diermit,  son  of  Aidus  Slttii,  kifis  Conall  king  of 

Ireland,  ii*.  302.    becomes  monarchy  i^.     Death  of,  t5.  iii.  82. 
Dermod 'Mac  Maol-nambo,  king  of  Leinster,  killed  in  the  battle 

ofOdf^ba.  iii.  474,  476. 
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Dermod  O'Brien  succeeds  his  brother  Murtodb  on  the  throne  of 
Munster,  iii.  485. 

Dermod  Mac  Morogh,  king  of  Lemster,  not  the  son  of  Mur- 
chertach,  prince  of  of  Leinster,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Mage-choba,  iv.  22.  His  cruel  treatment  of  St.  Laurence  OToole, 
173,  174*.  Dethroned,  184.  His  evil  actions,  185.  Founder 
of  the  nunnery  of  St.  Mary  de  Jlo^es,  and  some  other  reli- 
gious houses,  ib.  His  character  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  186. 
Sets  out  for  England,  and  from  thence  to  France  to  meet  Henry 
II.  189.  Receives  promises  of  assistance  from  Henxy,  ib*  Ne- 
gociates  with  Strongbow,  Fitz-Stephen,  Fitz-Gerald,  &c  id. 
Returns  to  Ireland,  and  remains  concealed  at  Ferns,  ib.  Re- 
ceives succours  from  England,  and  commences  hostilities 
against  his  countrymen,  190, 192.     Dies  at  Ferns,  198. 

Deny,  the  monastery  of  visited  by  St.  Columbkill,  ii.  243.  Plun- 
ddned,  iii.  391.  Abbey  of,  not  of  the  Order  of  Augustinian 
Canons,  but  of  the  Order  of  ColumbkiU,  iv.  102,  104.  Raised 
to  the  rank  of  an  episcopal  see,  168.  Cathedral  of  erected^ 
182. 

Derver,  in  County  Louth,  quere  was  it  Druni'dearbh  f  i.  423. 

Dervonzal,  or  Dervorgilla,  wife  of  Tieman  O'Ruarc,  l^rince  of 
Bremy,  her  gtfU  to  the  monks  of  Mellifont,  iv.  165.  Carried 
off  by  Dermra  Mac  Morrogh,  184.  Rescued  from  him,  185, 
186.    Death  of,  322. 

Devenish,  St.  Naal,  abbot  of,  i.  446.  Monastery  of,  erected  by 
St.  Lasrean,  who  is  the  same  as  St.  Molaisse,  ii.  218.  Pil- 
laged, iii.  390. 

Dicho,  or  Dichu,  the  first  person  converted  in  Ireland,  and  bap- 
tized by  St.  Patrick,  i.  208,  212. 

DichoUa  Gairbh,  disciple  of  St.  Maidoc  of  Ferns,  ii.  337. 

Dichul,  abbot  of  Louth,  a  prophecy  of  St.  Patrick  concerning 
him,  i   350. 

Dichull,  a  priest  lefl  by  St.  Fursey  at  Cnobbersbeig,  ii.  459, 
460. 

Dichuo,  erroneously  supposed  to  be  a  brother  to  St.  AJdill,  i. 
440. 

Diclan  or  Dieclan,  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  i.  26. 

Diermit,  king  of  Ireland.     See  Dermod  nwnarch  of  Ireland. 

Diermit,  Mac  Cervail,  monarch  of  Ireland,  ascends  the  throne,. 
ii.  21.     KUled  by  Aidus  the  blaclc.  198. 

Diermit,  St.  or  Dermod,  abbot  of  Inisclothran,  his  p^i<{d,  pa- 
rentage, &c.  ii,  9.  fj, 

Diermit,  St.  abbot  of  Gleann-ussen,  ii.  76.  -  „. 

Dia'mit  II.    See  Dermod  II. 

Diermit,  abbot  of  Hy,  carries  the  remains  of  St.  Columba  to  the 
mainland  of  North  Britain,  lest  they  should  &11  into  the  hands 
of  the  Danes,  iii.  252.    Removes  the  reliques  to  Ireland^  274» 

Diermit  Hua  Tighemach,   archbishop  of  Armagh,  goes  into 
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Cohaught  to  enforce  the  law  of  St.  Patrick,  iiL  277.    Death 

of,  277,  280. 
Diennit  MacMorogh.  ^ee  Dennod  Mac  Morogh. 
Dima,  bbhop  of  Conor,  a  disciple  of  Cobnanelo,  ii.  4*  12. 
Dioceses  c€  Ireland  reduced  and  bounded,  iv.  4*2. 
Dionysius  Exiguus,  his  rules  concerning  the  Paschal  calculation, 

ii.  377,  878. 
Diradius  of  Edardruim,  brother  of  Conoc,  L  425. 
Dirath,  St.  bishop  of  Ferns,  death  of,  iii.  128,  132. 
Direo-Chuisgnigh,  nunnery  of,  ii.  85. 
Disciples  of  St.  Patrick,  list  of,  i.  337. 
Discipline  of  the  Irish  monks,  iv.  357. 

Disert  Aengus  near  Clonenagh,  so  called  from  its  being  the  re- 
treat of  St.  Aengus  Hua  Hoblen,  iii.  24*5. 
Disert-chuimin,  now  called  KUl-oonunin  or  KiU-cunmiin,  King's 

county,  ii,  395,  397. 
Disert  Nairbre,  monastery  erected  there  by  St.  Maidoc  of  Ferns. 

iL  337. 
Disert-Tola  in  Meath.    St.  Tola  led  the  life  of  a  hermit  here,  Iii. 

171,  173,  174. 
Diuma,  St.  chosen  bishop  of  the  middle  Angles,  ii.  428.    Con* 

secreted  by  St.  Finan,  iL 
Divine  service,  a  canon  relating  to  the,  iv.  383. 
Dobda  or  Dobdagreus  or  Dobdan,  an  Irishman »  acts  as  bishop  of 

Saltzburg,  instead  of  Virgil,  iii.  188,  189;  said  to  have  been 

bishop  of  Chiempsee,  iii.  188,  189. 
Dochonna  the  abbot,  said  to  have  been  placed  over  the  monas* 

tery  of  £as-mac-neirc,  ii.   133. 
Dochonna,  bishop  of  Connor,  iii.  163. 
Dochuma,  sumamed  Bolgan,  an  anchoret ;  death  of,  iii.  163. 
Docus,  supposed  to  have  been  Cadoc  of  Lancarven,  ii.  19. 
DoireCalgaich,  the  ancient  nameof  Derry,  or  Londonderry,  ii.  1 18. 

Monastery  of,  founded  by  St.  Columbkill,  ib.  122,  123. 
Doire  mac-Aidmecain,  the  church  of,  erected  by  St.  Lasra,  ii. 

77,  80. 
Doire-Melle,  nunneiy  of,  governed  by  St.  Melle,  iii.  193* 
Doire-mor,  monastery  of,  founded  by  St.  Colman,  ii.  310. 
Domangart,  St.  said  to  be  a  brother  to  St.  Domnoch,  ii.  319. 

Not  to  be  confounded  with  St.  Domangart  of  Slieve  Donard,  ib* 
Domangart,  St.  of  Slieve  Donard;  the  time  he  lived  uncertain,  ii, 

319,  320,  321 ;  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Euchodius  king 

of  Ulster,  322— .brother  of  St.  Mure  of  Fahen,  ib. 
Domangen,  a  bishop,  lefl  by  St.  Carthagh  over  the  monastery  of 

Imspict,  ii.  362. 
Domnach-arda  in  Wicklow,  the  church  of,  erected  by  St.  Pal« 

ladius,  i^  38,  41. 
Domnadi-bile,  the  church  of,  erected  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  262. 
Domnachbrain  or  Domnach-braoin,  the  church  of,  founded  by 

St.  Patrick,  i.  268. 
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DoDMBch-coinre^  the  cborck  of>  erected  by  fit  Pattidc^  i.  268. 
Domnach-cxwnbuir,  the  church  of,  erected  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  268- 
Donmach  feinre,  the  chmch  o^  erected  by  St*  FMifck^  L  268- 
Domnach-Rech,  monaitciry  <rf;  L  274,  278.  ^ 

Domnach-fothairbe,   the  dmrah  of,  erected  by  Sfc.  Falndc^  u 

268. 
Domnach  Glinne-Tochuir,  church  of.  i.  264. 
Domnach-libeir,  chmrch  of,  founded  by  St.  Fatikk^  u  268. 
Domnach-maigen,  now  Dona^unam  m  county  of  Monaghan,  i* 

266,  270. 
Domnach-moclaid,  church  of,  erected  by  St,  Patrick,  i.  268. 
Domnach-mor  in  campo  Echnach,  noir  Donaghoure  near  i^ 

nui^  i.  289^ 
Domnach-mor  in  the  district  of  Magh-Hhe,  i*  262. 
Domnacb-moriD  liia^^Htey^  dunch  (rf",  i.  253. 
Domnach-mor  Mag-seola.  Felartus  of,  a  diadple  of  St.  Patnck, 

i.  24'5y  247.  -r,        . 

Domnach-mor  muigke  siuil,  said  to  be  the  same  as  Donagh- 

Pabick  neMT  KeUs,  i.  237. 

JOomnach-mor-muighe^ochuir,   church  of,    founded  by  St.  Pa- 
id^ t.  262. 

Domnach-Patrick  or  Donagh  Patrick,  near  Kdb,  Aarchibunded, 

i.  236.    Ravaged  by  Godfrid,  iii.  377. 
DonMch  liascakh,  church  of,  founded  by  St.  P^ttrick,  i.  268. 
Donmacb'S^d^  churchof,  founded  hiy  St  Fatridt,  i.  268w 
Domnach,  Sachnell,  now  Dunshoghlin,  in  M«sth^  u  271. 
Doamach^^ainre,  dwrch  of,  erected  by  St.  Patrick,  i,  268; 
Domnach- Sarige,  near  Duleek,  county  of  Meath,  I  245* 
Domnach-tortoin,  church  ot  near  Ardbraccan^  oeimtyof  Meatfay 

i.  271. 
Domnald  and  Feigosj.  monarchs  of  Ireb»4  dea«iieof,  ii.  198* 
DomnaW,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iv.  9.    Makes  peace  betwieea. 

Domnald  Mac  Loghlm  and  Mortogh  CBri^,  10.  Death  o^  ib. 
Domnald,  bishop  of  Cashd,  writes  to  Lanfraac  (Mv  Eueharistacal 

baptism,  iiL  455. 
Domnald  II.  monarch  of  Ireland,  death  of,  ii.  302. 
Domnald  III.  monaidi  of  Ireland,  goes  o»  a  pilgrimsge  Uk  Hy^ 

and  dies  there,  iii.  176v       .^      . ,    ^  r, 

Domnald  Mac  Loghlin,  kii^  of  Ulster,  assmnev  the  title  cf  kmg 

of  Ireland,  iii.  484.  Dies  in  the  monastery  of  Deny,  485. 
Domnald  O'Heyne,  bishc^of  Cashel,  death  of,  iii.^  455r  456. 
Domnald  O'Neill,  becomes  king  of  Ireland^  iii-   366.    Dtessh 

Donnald,  scribe  of  Cork,  death  of,  iii.  329. 

Domnan  or  Adlwnnan,  left  cnwr  the  mooastcvy  of  Aingin-  by  «li. 

Kieran  of  Clonmacnois,  ii.  52. 
Domnoch,  Su  or  Madomnoch,  a.  disc^le  of  St*  Da^d,  &  3*91 

Sbttles  a« Tipraid  Faditaa inOssory,  i^    first  Ittought  bees 

into  Ireland,  319,  320. 
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Donaghmaia    See  Donmachmaigen. 

Donagh-mor.    See  Donmach-xnor  in  campo  EchnacJu 

Donagh- Patrick.    See  Domnach»inQr'Mag''Seola,  and  Domnadi 

Patiiek. 
Donald,  nephew  of  Murtog^  O'BriWy  invited  tp  become  king  oi 

Man,  iv.  21,  23. 
Donaid.    See  Domnach-arda. 
Donations,  a  cancm  reapectii^,  ir.  366,  387. 
Donatus,  St.  brother  to  St.  CataMua,  said  to  be  bishop  of  Lu- 

piae,  iii.  12S,  128. 
Donatus^  St  bisbop  of  Fiesol?  in  Tuscany,  an  Irishman,  iii,  280, 

281,  282,  283. 
Donatus,  bishop  of  Dublin,  consecrated  byLanfranc  archbishop 

of  Canterbuiy,  iii.  434. 
Donndbad,  monarch  of  Irdand,  death  of,  iii.  241. 
Donogh,  son  of  Dubhdavokean  king  of  Cashel,  and  Carrol  prince 

of  Ossory,  lay  waste  Conaught,  iiL  327* 
Donogh  O'Brien,  son  of  Brian  Boroimhe,  becomes  king  of  Leath* 

mo^ia,  iii.  426.    Sets  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  474,  475* 
Donogh  O'Hainely,  bishop  of  Dublin  consecrated  at  Canterbury, 

iiL  482.     Professes  obedience  to  Lan£ranc,  483.    Death  of,  t6, 
Donore,  the  land  o£,  given  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Thomas,  Dublin^ 

iy.  233. 
Doiben,  abbot  of  Hy,  death  of,  Si.  153, 154,  156. 
Doulagh,  St.  not  a  cooruption  of  the  name  of  St.  Olave,  iii.  359« 
Doulagh  St.  church  o^  one  of  the  most  ancient  buildings  in  Ire* 

land,  iii.  359. 
Down,  St  Patrick  buried  there,  L  364.     Pillaged,  iii.  374.    Go- 

▼eranent  of  die  See  of,  undertaken  by  St.  Malachy,  iv.  101. 

Cathedral  of,  repaired  by  St  Malachy,  129.      Attadced  by 

John  de  Couroey,  and  its  bishop  taken  prisoner,  232.    Bene* 

dicSiBe  monln  introduced  into  the  Cathedral,  and  the  dedica^- 

tion  title  changed,  253. 
Draoi,  Draoithy  or  I)rta,  meaning  of  the  weeds,  L  230» 
Dross  of  the  andent  Iriidi,  iv.  860.     Canon  relatine  to,  36L 
DnriBifionn,  dispute  there  betwean  St.  Finman  and  St  Columb- 

kfll,  M.  28. 
Dnmmhaire,  Maocaithen  baotized  there  by  St  Patrick,  i.  256. 
Dromore,  Colman  bishop  o^  first  master  of  St  Finnian,  L  431, 

Druiy  Druidh,  see  Draoi. 

Druids  and  Druidism,  what,  L  226. 

Dffdniaid,  nunnery  of,  u.  187* 

Dndmeheo,  nunnery  of,  i.  405. 

Druim-diabh,  monastery  of,  iL  132. 

Druim-carcarthri,  perhaps  Drumcoqrath,  a  church  said  to  be 

erected  there  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  237- 
Druim-cullen,  monastery  of,  founded  by  S^rritideua,  jL  221 , 
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Druim-dheaibh,  L422. 

Druimfiartainy  ditirch  o^  u.  100. 

Dniimindechy  church  of,  i.  268. 

Druim-inis-clain,  or  Druim-mis  cluinn.     See  DnnnshaUon. 

Dniim-leathan,  monastery  of,  iLSSS,  3S6. 

Dniim-Jeith-glais,  the  ancient  name  of  Down,  ii,  185. 

Druimliag,  monastery  of,  ii.  89. 

Dniimlias,  monastery  of,  i.  257.    Where  atoated,  258. 

Druimnea^  church  of,  erected  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  246, 24<7. 

Druim-relgeach,  Donatus  priest  of,  i.  87. 

Druim-saflec,  or  Druimsailech,  or  Airdsailech,  ancient  names  of 

Armagh,  i.  312,  314. 
Druim-tiprad,  an  ancient  name  of  Clonmacnois,  ii.  58* 
Drumceai,  assembly  at,  ii.  237, 239. 
Dnimclifie,  i.  257.    Carthagh  of  Lismore  goes  to  the  monasteiy 

of,  iii.  352.     Bishops  formerly  there,  iv.  645. 
Drum-dubhain,  nunnery  of,  i.  266, 403. 
Drumrath,  monastery  of,  ii.  1 89.   ' 

Drumshallon,  the  church  of  founded  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  238,  444. 
Death  of  Lugadius  abbot  of,  441,  444.     St.  Aidus  dies  in  the 
monastery  of,  iii.  242, 243. 
Duach,  father  of  Colman  of  Kilmacduach,  ii.  341. 
Duban,  St.  of  Rinn-dubhain,  i.  426. 
Dubdalethc,   or  Dubhdalethe,   I.  II.  and  III.    Archbishops  of 

Armagh,  iii.  233,  234,  386,  387,  428,  448,  450. 
Dubdan  O'Foelan,  abbot  of  Clonard,  iii.  166. 
Dubduban,  placed  over  the  church  of  Donagh-mor  by  St  Patrick, 

i.  262. 
Dubh-gals,  attack  and  plunder  Dublin,  in  the  possession  of  the 

Fingals,  iii.  277. 
Dublin,  blessed  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  275.     Sedulius  bishop  of,  iiL 
228,  230.    Taken  and  burned  by  Congal,  king  of  Ireland,  374. 
Taken  by  Godfrid,  377.     Celsus,  Archbishop  of  Armagh  ap- 
pointed bishop  of»  iv.  45.     Gregoiy  elected  bishop  of,  46.     The 
see  of  raised  to  roetropolitical  ranlc,  and  Gregory  its  fitst  arch* 
bishop,  47>  48.     Attacked  by  the  Norwegians,  198.    Besieged 
by  the  Irish,  ib.    Church  of  confirmed  in  its  jurisdiction  over 
the  sees  of  Glendaloch,  Kildare,  Fans,  LeigliJin  and  Ossoiy, 
238.    Bull  to  protect  the  diocese  of,  against  the  exercise  of 
powers  of  others  256.    Synods  held  in,  233,  234|  264,  269, 
819. 
Dubliterius  of  Kill-slepte  killed  by  the  Northmen,  iii.  368. 
Dubtach  or  Dubhtach,  the  poet,  converted  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  225. 
Visited  by  St.  Patrick,  273.    Reoonmiends  8u  Fiech  for  holy 
orders,  ib.  277. 
Dubtach,  succeeds  St.  Cormac  as  archbishop  of  Amaagh,  i.  422, 

dies,  435.    Succeeded  by  Ailill  or  Ailild,  440. 
Dubtach,  father  of  St.  Brigid,  i.  378. 
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Dubtach  IL  archbishop  of  Armagh,  ii.  2.    Death  of,  70. 
,  Dubtach,  scribe  of  Kill-achad,  death  of,  iii.  329. 
Duiian,  M ac-heathach  and  Magilmunan,  three  distinguished  Irish* 
men,  leave  Ireland  hx  a  leathern  boati  and  land  in  Cornwall,  iii. 
S43. 
Duinbolg.    See  Dunbolg. 

Duleek,  a  bishop's  see  under  St.  Kienan,  i.  541,  344,  Situated 
in  the  district  of  the  Kennacta  or  Kenaght  of  Meath,  i.  345» 
One  of  the  oldest  sees  of -Meath,  ii.  23.  Church  of,  des- 
poiled by  the  Scandinavians,  iii.  270.  Plundered,  433.  One 
of  the  established  sees  of  Meath,  iv.  42.  Ancient  stone  church 
of,  l*i8.  The  fortifications  of  destroyed,  225.  Monastery  of 
regular  canons  of,  founded,  252.  Church  of,  only  head  of  a  rural 
deanery,  322.  / 

Dumha-graidh,  Ailbe,  a  priest  ordained  there  by  St.  Patrick,  i. 

240,  243. 
Dun-Abbain,  now  Abingdon,  iii.  22. 
Dunamase,  Kethernan,  prior  of  Kildare,  and  many  others,  put  to 

death  there  by  the  Danes,  iii.  272. 
Dunan,  or  Donatus^  appointed  first  bishop  of  the  Danes  of  Dub- 
lin, iii.  433,  435,  436.     Succeeded  by  Patrick,  457. 
Dunbarton^  Dunbartane  and  Dumbarton,  changes  of  the  name 

Dunbritton,  i.  94. 
Dunbleische,  Fintan  of,  ii.  232. 
Dunbolg  or  Duinbolg,  battle  of,  ii.  198. 
Dunbrody,  abbey  of  founded,  iv.  252,  253. 
Duncan,  an  Irish  bishop,  lecturer  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Remi- 

gius,  iii.  403. 
Dunchad,  becomes  abbot  of  Hy,iii.  154, 156.     Death  of,  157. 
Dunchad  II.  monarch  of  Ireland,  routs  the  Danes,  iti.  36^; 
Dunchad  O'Braoin,  becomes  abbot  of  Clonmacnois,  iii.  389,  391. 

Retires  to  Armagh,  and  dies  there,  390. 
Dtmchad,  son  of  Moenach,  abbot  of  Hy,  death  of,  iii.  486. 
Dun-crutherif  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  DunboCy  i.  218,  267. 

A  bishop  named  Beatus  place^  there  by  St.  Patrick,  265. 
Dundrum  bay,  enquiiy  where  situate,  i.  214. 
Dungal,  an  Irish  Scot,  flourishes  in  France,  iii.  256^  257>  262. 
Writes  his  epistle,  on  the. solar  eclipses  of  the  yiear  810,  to 
Charlemagne,  256.,   Goes  to  Italy,  and  is  appointed  teacher  at 
Pavia,  ib.  Writes  against  Claudius  bishop  of  Tiirin,  258. 
Dungal  Mac-Baithen,  abbot  and  bishop  of  Glendaloch,  death  of, 

iii.  340. 
Dunkeld,  church  of,  ii.  165. 
Dunshaughlin,  the  see  of,  ii.  23.    The  episcopal  church  of,  iv. 

322. 
Dunstan,  St.  educated  at  Glastonbisy,  iii.  395. 
Durdracht,  St.  of  Antrim,  i.  348. 
Durrow,  monastery  of,  visited  by  St.  Columb-kill,  i.  243^ 
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Dymma,  St.  educates  St.  Dedan  and  several  others,  i.  25. 
DyvaposL,  St.  flies  from  Ireland,  ii.  473«    Murdered  by  her  father, 

474.. 
Dysart,  convent  of,  iiL  4. 
Dysibod,  St  goes  to  Germany,  and  erects  a  convent  at  Mentz,  iiL 

114.    Death  of,  »6; 

£. 

Eastnaoneirc,  monasteiy  of,  ii.  133, 144. 

Easrua.     See  Ashroe. 

Easter,  the,  kept  by  St.  Colman,  the  same  as  that  kept  by  St 
John  the  Evangelist,  i.  12.  St  Columb-kill's  mode  of  cele- 
brating, ii,  256.  Dilutes  about  the  time  of  celebrating,  270. 
Inquines  concerning  the  right  method  of  calculating,  388. 

Eata,  St  placed  over  the  monasteiy  of  Lindisj&mey  iiL  75.  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  that  see,  ib. 

Eata,  abbot  of  Maikoss,  iii.  88. 

Eberaham,  monastery  of,  iii.  107- 

Ecclesiastical  schools  and  seminaries  established  and  governed  by 
Irish  prelates,  i.  402* 

Ecclesiastical  matters,  decisions  on,  referred  to  the  Apostolic  See, 
iv.  377. 

Ecclesiastical  and  temporal  power  over  Ireland  claimed  by  Pope 
Greforj  the  Seventh,  iiL  484. 

Ecclesiastics  and  learned  men,  several  noted,  iv.  53. 

E(^beret  St  lor  St.  Egbert,  appoints  Vilibrord  to  the  mission  of 
Friesland,  iii.  135. 

Ectrum,  the  see  of^  iii.  193. 

Edardruim,  Diradius  of,  supposed  brother  of  St  Canoe,  i.  425. 

Edchada  Mac  Scanlan,  bishop  of  Emly,  iii.  361. 

Egfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  sends  an  expedition  against  part 
of  the  Eastern  coast  of  Ireland,  iii.  89,  94. 

Egbert,  St    See  Ec^beret,  St 

Etaron  the  wise,  author  of  a  life  of  St  Patrick,  L  84,  86. 

Elias,  St.  an  Irishmian,  abbot  of  St  Martin's  at   Cologn,  iii. 

AJll      A.A.A. 

Eliogarty,  a  district  in  Munster,  L  24. 

Elphinus,  St  said  to  have  been  an  Irishman,  i.  6,  7>  8. 

EUteria,  the  cell  of,  iii.  166,'  168. 

EUenius,  disciple  of  St  Cadoc,  succeeds  him  in  the  monastery  oi 

La&carvon,  L490. 
Eloquius,  disciple  cxf  St  Fursey,  ii.  462,  464. 
Elphin,   church  of,  founded,   L    242.     The  bishopric   of  St 

Asacus,  343.    Monasteiy  of,  governed  by  St  Asacus^  403. 
Ely  0*Carroll,  district  of,  L  24.    ii.  8. 
Emerias,  the  two,  i.  405. 
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Emifian  or  Emmiani  goes  from  Ireland  to  join  St.  Fursey  at  Lagny» 

ii.  461.    Intrusted  with  tlie  care  of  that  monastery,  io» 
Eminent  men,  deaths  of  several,  iii.  329,  367»  368/  370|  371| 

Emhr,  the  dt^  and  chair  of  Ailbe,  i.  285.    Laid  waste  by  the 

Northmen,  iii.  275.    Plundered,  iv.  52.    Burned,  182.    Ca- 
thedral of,  destroyed  by  fire,  331 . 
Eftimian.    See  Eoulian. 
Empthor.    See  Nemthur. 
Enach-aird,  now  called  Annagh,  in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  li, 

327,  329. 
Enach-duin,  nunnery  of,  ii.  30.    Death  of  St*  Brendan  there, 

ib. 
Enach-mic»brioin,  monastery  of,  ii.  187,  188 
Enagh-dune,  or  Annadown,  the  see  of,  iv.  344,  345. 
Enagh-trim,  qt  Annatrim,  abbey  of,  ii.  74. 
Enan,  said  to  have  presided  over  the  church  of  Druimindeichy  !• 

268. 
Enda  and  his  son  Conall  protect  St.  Patrick,  i.  253. 
Enda,  father  of  Cormac,  archbishop  of  Annagh,  i.  415.    Said  to 

have  been  brother  to  king  Leogaire,  ib. 
Enda,  St.  St.  Endeus,  or  St.  Enna,  of  Arran,  erects  the  monas-^ 

tery  of  Am  Island,  i.  396.  Acts  of,  404.  A  pupil  of  Mansenus, 

438.  Receives  a  visit  and  benediction  from  St.  Brendan,  ii.  35. 

Receives  St.  Ejeran  at  bis  monastery  of  Am  Island,  51,  57. 

Death  of,  69. 
Endeus,  of  the  2d  class  of  Irish  saint^  ii.  13. 
Endeus,  St  of  Arran.    See  St,  Enda. 
Endeus,  not  the  great  St.  Enda  of  Arran,  ii.  222. 
English  Sjmod,  an  interdict  against  Scottish  priests  administering 

the  sacrament  by  an,  iii.  275* 
English-,  the,  land  in  Ireland  under  Fitz-Stephen,   &c.  iv.  190. 

Cmelties  of,  193,  194,  195,  326.    Their  custom  of  selling  their 

children  to  the  Irish  as  slaves,  196,  197.  Plunderers  of  churches, 

256,  261,  263. 
Enna  EJnselagh,  king   of  Leinster,   kills  Niall  Naoigiallach,  i. 

139, 
Enna,  or  Endeus,  disciple  of  St.  Columbkiil^  abbot  of  Imleach- 

fixla,  iu  223. 
Ennach-duin,  now  called  Annadown,  ii.  36. 
Eocha,  son  of  Tuathal,  anchoret,  bishop  and  abbot  of  Louth, 

death  o^  liL  266. 
Eochad,  son  of  Dathy,  converted  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  254. 
Eochad,  grandson  of  Leogaire,  L  452. 
Eochaid,  abbot,  said  to  be  of  Lismore,  ii.  356.  ' 
Eochaid,  son  (£  Diermit,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  death  of,  ii« 

303. 
Eochaid  Mac  Colgain^  death  of,  iiL  163. 
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Eocliod  of  KOtoma,  death  of,  ill.  191. 

Eogan,  or  Eogin  Mac  Laisre,  of  the  2d  class  of  Irish  saints,  iL 
•     13,  205. 
Epistle,  concerning  ^e  Paschal  question  written  to  Rome  by  Tho- 

mian  and  others,  ii.  409.     On  the  solar  eclipses  of  the  year 

810,  by  Dun^l,  iii.  256. 
Erard,  St.  an  Irishman,  iii.  105,  107,  108.     Goes  to  the  monas« 

terv  of  the  Vosges,  105,  109.    Goes  to  Bavaria  and  baptizes 

Odilia  daughter  of  Ettico,  106.    Dies  at  Ratisbon,  ib.  109. 
Ere,  St.  disciple  of  St.  Senan,  ii.  91,  95.     See  Ercus. 
Erca,  daughter  of  Loam,  and  mother  of  Murchertach,  a  christian," 

i.434.. 
Ercan,  or  Ergind,  father  of  St.  Senan,  i.445. 
Erclac,  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  ii.  326. 
Ercus,  St.  a  friend  of  St.  Brigid,  i,  410.    Death  of,  435. 
Ercus,  tutor  of  St.  Brendan,  ii.  28.    ' 
Erenachs,  their  name  and  office,  iv.  80,  81,  83,  84,  85. 
Erdnd.     See  Ercan. 

Enc  of  Auxerre,  disciple  of  Helias  an  Irishman,  iii.  287. 
Erk,  sons  of,  established  a  Scottish  kingdom  in  Britain,  i.  1 1 . 
Erk,  son  of  Dego,  i.  85. 
Erlomhan,  freed  fi'om  prison  at  the  request  of  St.  Fechin,  iii.  51. 

Embraces  the  monastic  life,  ib. 
J^maiMe^  the  district  in  which  Cormac,  archbishop  of  Armagh 

lived,  L  416. 
Eman,  St.  placed  over  the  monastery  of  Hinba,  ii.  162. 
Eman,  a  priest  of  the  3d  class  of  Irish  saints,  ii.  331. 
]Eman,  abbot  of  Tory  Island,  ii.  414. 
Eman,  a  priest,  receives  the  benediction  of  St.  Columbkill,  iii«  3. 

Called  Ernene  of  Rathnui  in  Hy-Garchon,  4. 
Emene  of  Dmim-Tommer,  ii.  141. 
Ernene  of  Rathnui.     See  Eman. 
Emulph,  an  Irishman,  distinguishes  himself  in  Iceland,  iii.  343, 

344. 
Eiynagh,  Benedictine  house  of,  destroyed  by  John  de  Courcey, 

iv.  249. 
Esbren,  island,  of,  ii.  449,  450,  451. 
Esseminus,     Seelseminus,  ii.  195,  205. 
Establishment  of  the  Irish  Scots,  in  North  Britain,  i.  431. 
Establishment  for,  virgins  or  widows,  several,  i.  403. 
Etchen,  supposed  to  be  Ethian,  i.  429. 
Etchen,  St.  of  Cluain-bile,  his  parentage,  ii.  125.     He  ordains  St. 

Columbkille  priest  instead  of  bishop  by  mistake,  126,  127. 
Ethian,  reproved  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  429.     Supposed  to  be  the  same 

as  Etchen. 
Ethica,  island  of,  several  monasteries  founded  there,  ii.  162. 
Ethne,  mother  of  St.  Maidoc  of  Ferns,  ii.  333. 
Ethnia,  St.  daughter  of  Aidusking  of  Leinster,  li.  327. 
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Etto,  a  disciple  of  St.  Fursey,  ii.  4S2. 

Eubonia.    See  Evania. 

Eucharistical  baptism,  Domnald  bishop  of  Cashel  writes  to  Lan- 
franc  on,  ill.  455. 

Eufiam,  St.  son  of  an  Irish  king,  i.  493. 

Eugene,  bishop  of  Ardstraw,  death  of,  ii.  190. 

Eugene,  sumamed  Monaster,  archbishop  of  Armagh^  iii.  267. 
Death  of,  ib»  ^ 

Eugene  Mac  Cenfaelad,  bishop  of  Emly,  killed,  iii.  339. 

Eugenian  and  Dalcassian  lines,  dispute  between  the,  iii.  425. 

Eunan,  St.  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Adamnan,  ii.  99. 

Eusebius,  an  Irish  Scot,  a  monk  of  St.  Gall,  iii.  285,  286.  Re- 
tires to  Mount  St.  Victor,  and  there  dies.  ib. 

Eustatius,  abbot  of  Luxeu,  sent  in  search  of  Columbanus  by 
Clotharius,  ii.  294.     Finds  him  at  Bobbio,  295. 

Evania,  Eubonia,  &c  names  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  i.  305,  307. 

Evin,  St.  of  Ros-mic-treoin,  visited  by  Molua  of  Clonfert  Molua« 
ii.  311.    Death  of,  ib. 

Excommunication,  various  modes  of,  iv.  377. 


F. 


Fachnan,  St.  or  Fachtna,  St.  of  Rosscarberry,  a  bishop,  ii,  193. 

His  school  at  Ross,  194.     His  death,  ib.    Said  to  have  been 

a  disciple  of  St.  Barr,  317,  318. 
Fachtna,  St.     See  Fachnan. 
Facundus,  St.     See  Fachnan. 
Faila,  alias  Foila  or  Foclena,  of  Kill-Faila,  ii.  326. 
Failan,  St.  or  Foilan,  St.  iii.  3.     Several  of  that  name  in  Ire- 
land, ib. 
Failan,  St  of  the  3d  class  of  Irish  saints,  ii.  331. 
Failbe,  or  Failbhe  Fland,  king  of  Cashel,  reproved  by  St.  Pul- 

cherius,  ii.  310. 
Failbe,  abbot  of  Hy,  successor  to  Cumineus  Albus,  iii.  97.    His 

death,  ib.     Succeeded  by  Adamnan,  ib. 
Failbe,   abbot  of  Hy,  succeeds  Killen  Droichtheach,    iii.    192. 

His  death,  ib.     Succeeded  by  Sleben,  ib.  193.  , 

Failge,  intending  to  kill  St.  Patrick,  in  mistake  pierces  Odran  his 

charioteer  with  a  lance,  L  302. 
Falertus,  St.  or  F^lartus,  St.  of  Domnach-mor  in  Maghbile,  i. 

342. 
Falliuy  meaning  of  the  word,  iv.  362. 
Fanchea,  St.  sister  of  St.  Endu,  i.  400-     Nunnery  of,  404. 
Fannacur,  the  Danes  defeated  there,  by  Brian  Boroimhe,  iii.  415. 
Farannan,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  succeeds  Eugene  in  that  see, 

iii.  267.    Expelled  &om  Armagh  by  Turgesiustlie  Danci  i.  74, 

iiL  267* 


^ 
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Faro,  St.  reoeivea  aereral  Irish  Saints  at  hk  monastay  at  Meaux, 

ii.  446,  447. 
Fast  from  Wednesday  until  Sundi^  throughout  the  year,  oida^d 

by  Domnald,  axxrhbishop  of  Armagh,  iv.  9- 
Fasting  seasons,  iv.  389,  390. 
Fasts  of  the  Irish  churdi,  iv.  349,  352. 
Fatfaen  Mura,  now  Fahan,  mooa^^ry  of,  governed  by  St.  Mura, 

iiL  37,  39. 
Faughan,  river  o^  i.  262. 
FeanaH,  district  of,  ii.  12. 
Feart,  meaning  of  the  word,  i.  422. 
Fearta  Cearfoain,  a  plaoee  near  Tara*  L  419. 
Fechin,  St.  of  Fore,  educated  by  St.  Nathy,  Nathi  or  Nathan,  L 

S45.  ii*  190,  192.    The  rule  that  no  woman  should  s^ve  in 

monasteries  observed  in  his  establishment,  ii.  20.    Placed  un* 

der  the  care  of  St  Nathy,  iii.  45.    Retires  to  Fore,  and  erects 

a  monastery  there,  ib.    Converts  the  people  of  Immagh,  near 

the  coast  onf  Galway,  ib.    Dies  of  the  pestilence,  52* 
Fedun,  a  priest  of  the  3d  dass  of  Irish  Saints,  iL  331.  iiL  IL 
Fedlimid,  &ther  of  St.  Columbkill,  ii.  109. 
Fedlimid,  St.  bishcm  of  Kihnore,  ii  10,  11.    Church  o^  11,  12, 
Fedlimid^  bishop  or  Clones,  ii.  10,  12. 
Fedlimid,  bishop  of  Clogher,  ii.  10,  12. 
Feidhlim  Mac  Crimthan,  king  of  Munster,  takes  possession  of 

Kildare,  and  carries  off  the  cleigy,  iii.  271*    Never  became 

archbishop  of  Leagh-Mogha,    as  asserted  by  Keating,  273. 

Death  of,  275,  276. 
Feidlimid.    See  Fedlimid. 
Feidlimid  Fioxm,  succeeds  David  as  ardibishop  of  Armagh,  iL  70. 

Death  of,  183. 
Felartus,  St.  of  Domnach-mor,  L  245. 
Fdim,  fether  of  St.  Columb-kiU,  u.  112,  113. 
Femyn,  the  plain  of,  i.  281. 
Ferdackriochf  meaning  of  the  name,  i.  310.    Improperly  given 

to  St.  Maccarthen,  ib.     Properly  belonged  to  St.  Tigemach 

his  successor  as  bishop  of  Clogher,  ib.  434. 
Fodachrioch,   son  of  Suibne,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iiL  192. 

Death  of,  194,  196. 
Ferdomnach,  bishop  of  Kildare,  assumes  the  title  of  bishop  of 

Leinster,  iiL  452. 
Ferdomnach,  bishop  of  Tuam,  death  o^  iii.  202,  203. 
Ferdomnach,  a  scribe,  death  of,  iii.  163. 
Ferdomnach,  St.  doctor  of  the  church  of  Armagh,  death  of,  iii, 

275. 
Feredacb,  aonof  Cocmac  abbot  of  Hy,  iii.  325* 
Feredadif  son  of  L^n,  abbot  of  Rachrann,  death  of,  iiL  2S6«    - 
Ferfugill»  bUiop  of  Clondalkin,  death  of,  ilL  202. 
Fer;^!,  monarch  of  Ireland,  killed  in  battle,  iii.  144; 
Fergnaus,  or  Virgnous,  a  monk  of  Clon-Jinchoily  ii.  140. 
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Fiefghaus  pr  FeigHay  abbojt  of  Hv.  death  of,  iL  347« 

Fergus^  son  of  Conal,  and  grandfather  of  St«  Columb%  a  chris- 
tiaoy  i.  394. 

Fergus,  brother  of  Loam«  i.  431. 

Fergus,  bishop  of  Down,  death  of>  ii.  183. 

Ferns,  estabhshibent  of  St.  Maidoc  at,  ii.  S3t*  Church  of^ 
plundered,  iii.  271.  Burnt  by  the  Danes,  ib.  The  see  o^ 
not  the  chief  see  of  Leinster,  370,  372.  The  see  of,  refused 
by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  iv.  264.  Albin  O'Mulloy,  appointed 
bishop  of,  265.  The  town  burnt,  182,  184.  Monastery  of 
Augustin  canons  of,  founded,  186;  187« 

Ferta^r-feicy  now  Slane,  i.  223. 

Fert.    See  Feart. 

Fes,  of  Temor,  orTarah,  i.  371. 

Fethach,  abbot  of  Louth,  Slane,  and  Duleek,  death  of,  iii.  202. 

Fethgna,  succeeds  Diennit  Hua  Tigemach,  archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh, iii.  277.    Death  of,  328,  325. 

Fiachna,  disciple  of  St.  Carthagh,  ii.  359,  364. 

Fiachna  Hua  Hartaguin,  abbot  of  Hy,  iii.  381,  386. 

Fiachra,  St.  administers  the  Viaticum  to  St.  Comgall,  ii.  446f, 
448. 

I^achre^  St.  erects  a  monaste^  at  Breuil,  ii.  446,  448. 

Fiachriust  or  HifiachriuSf  David,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  so 
called,  ii.  70. 

Fiadh-mac-^Aengussa,  synod  of,  i.  286.  iv.  37>  38,  39,  40. 

Fiadh  Nemeadh^  meanmg  of  these  words,  iv.  412. 

Fidhart,  chiurch  of,  founded  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  244,  246. 

Fiech,  St.  bishop  of  Sletty,  Hved  in  the  5tii  century,  i.  57*  His 
hymn  on  St.  Patrick,  81.  A  disciple  of  Dubtach  the  poet, 
232.  Recommended  to  St.  Patrick  by  Dubtach,  273.  Ke- 
ceives  the  Tonsure  from  St.  Patrick,.  274.  Becomes  chief 
bishop  of  Leinster,  and  fixes  his  See  at  Sletty,  ib,  and  276,  seq. 
The  monastery  or  school  of,  402.  Contemporary  with  Con- 
laith,  bishop  of  Kildare,  410.  Death  of^  435.  Said  to  be  the 
au^hyr  of  ahvmn  on  St.  Brigid,  454*  Of  the  Sept  or  tribe  of 
Hy-bairreche,  468. 

Finan>  St.  sumamed  the  Leper,  said  to  have  been  placed  over 
the  church  of  Swords,  ii.  133.  iiL  83.     Death  of,  84,  87* 

Finan,  St.  a  monk  of  Hy,  succeeds  Aedan  at  Lindis&me,  iL  424. 
Erects  a  cathedral  there  of  oak,  ib.  Continues  obstinate  in  the 
observation  of  the  Paschal  calculation,  according  to  the  Irish 
practice,  ib.  Baptizes  Peada,  prince  of  the  middle  Angles, 
427*  Baptizes  Sigebert,  king  of  the  East  Saxons,  428.  Death 
of,  429.  Succeeded  as  bishop  of  Lindis&me  by  Colman,  ib* 
Sent  to  the  conference  of  Whitby,  iii.  59. 

Finan,  St.  of  Kinnitch,  now  Kinnit^,  iii.  19,  30. 

Findan,  St.  carried  off  along  with  lus  sister  by  the  Norman  pi« 
rates,  iii.  236,  238.    Escapes  £rom  them,  239.    Sets  out  on 
a  pilgrimage,  and  arrives  at  Rome,  2379   ^40.    Becomes  a 
monk  at  the  monastery  of  Rhingaw  in  Switzerland,  ib. 
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Pindbarr,  an  ^ithet  applied  to  St.  Finnian  of  Clonard,  ii.  ^3. 
Findchan,  a  pnest,  founds  a  monasteiy  in  Ethica,  iL  162« 
Findukauy  saves  St.  Columb-kill  firom  being  stabbed,  ii.  171. 
lingMs,  who  possessed  Dublin,  tdaoghteiM  by  the  Dubhgaltt, 

and  the  city  taken,  iii.  277. 
Fingar,  St.  or  St.  Guigner,  story  of  him,  i.  225.    Martyrdom  of, 

297. 
Fingen  or  Fingin,  king  of  Munster,  iii.  5,  7. 
Fingen,  bishop  of  Hy,  not  to  be  confounded  with  an  abbot  Fin- 
gen, iii.  381.     Death  of,  ib. 
Fmgen,  an  Irishman,  abbot  of  St.  Felix ^at  Metz,  iii,  406,  408. 
Repairs  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Victorius,  407. 
Death  of,  ib. 
Finghin,  king  of  Cashel,  death  of,  iL  311. 
Finglas,  river  of,  near  Dublin,  i.  275.     Property  of  the  See  of 

Dublin,  iv.  24a 
Finloga,  father  of  St.  Brendan,  ii.  28. 
Finlug,  a  disciple  of  St.  Carthagh,  ii.  359. 
Finnacta,  monarch  of  Ireland,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Greallach- 

dolla,  iii.  82,  144. 
Finnachta  Mac  Kellach,  bishop  and  abbot  of  Deny,  iii  370. 
Finnavair-na-nhigen,  lands  of,  granted  to  the  monks  of  Mellf- 

foiit,  iv.  165. 
Finnbarr,  St,  intimate  with  St.  Pulcherins,  iii.  25,  27. 
Finnia,  St  abbess  of  Kildare,  death  of,  iii.  255. 
Finnian,  St.  of  Clonard,   lived  in  the  6th  century,  i.  31,  269. 
Foundation  of  his  school  at  Clonard,  464.     Sent,  when  a  child, 
to  l^e  baptized  by  Fortkem,  ib.    Met  on  the  way  by  St.  Ab- 
ban,  and  baptized  by  him,  ib.    Goes  to  Killmuine  in  Britain, 
receives  donations  of  lands,  and  erects  many  churches  there,  ib. 
Returns  to  Ireland  with  many  holy  men,  465.    Preaches  before 
St  Brigid,  ib.    Erects  many  churches,  ib.    Forms  an  estab* 
lishment  at  Magna,  ib.    Removes  to  Clonard,  ib.    Bishop  and 
abbot  of  Clonard,   ii.  21.     His  school  resorted  to  by  several 
learned  men,  ib.    Attended  in  his  last  hours  by  St  Columb,  22» 
Death  of,  ib. 
Finnian,  St  of  Maghbile  or  Movill,  governs  the  church  of  Mo- 
vill,  i.  264.    Abbot  of  Maghbile,  265,-  flourished  in  the  mid^ 
die  of  the  6th  century,  424 ;  instructed  by  a  bishop  Colman, 
431 ;  a  pupil  of  St.  Cailan,  432;  thought  to  have  been  the 
same  as  Findbar  or  Finnio,  ii.  23,  24,  25.    Placed  under  the 
care  of  Colman  of  Dromore,  25 ;  not  the  same  as  St.  Frigidian, 
ib.     Buried  at  Maghbile^  ib.    Questions  concerning  the  time 
of  his  death,  26. 
FinnianSy  two  belongmg  to  the  2d  class  of  Irish  Saints  in  Ireland^ 

ii.  13. 
Finnio,  St.  the  same  as  St.  Finnian  of  Maghbile,  iL  24, 
Finnmagh,  in  Fotharta,  monastery  of|  governed  by  St  Mosacni» 
iU.  140. 
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FSntan,  fatbcr  ijf  Su  Finnian,  i.  464. 

Finlan^  St.  of  Clonenagh»  receives  Con^l  at  \m  menasteiy,  »• 

62.    Disciple  of  St.  Columba,  son  of  Cnnthan,  74.     His  nile, 

204.     Founds  tbe  monastery  of  Clonenagh,  227^  2S1.    Death 

of,  229. 

Fintan,  bishop  of  Clpnfert,  the  same  as  Flntan  Corach,  ii.  231. 

Death  of  SOS. 
Fintan  Corach.    See  Fintan  of  ClonferL 
Fintan  «f  DunUasdie,  the  family  of,  fi.  232. 
Hntaa,  son  of  Crimthan,  ii.  231. 
Fintan^  son  of  Finnloga,  king  of  Munster,  &ther  of  St.  Fursey,  ii. 

449. 
Fintan  Maeldubh,  appointed  successor  to  St.  Fintan  of  donemigh, 

iL  229,  231. 
Fintan  Munhu^  or  Muniiu,  goes  to  Hy,  ii.  239,  405.    liis  lanni?, 

404.    Death  of,  406. 
FintiBHu  Mm  of  Aldus,  ii.  1S$»  143. 
Fire,  an  object  of  worship  unth  tlie  Pagan  Irish,   1.  226.  iv.  40T> 

411. 
Rue  temples,  iv.  407,  409,  410. 
Fire-^worshippers  in  Ireland,  iv.  409. 
Firminius,  ot.  first  bishop  of  Amiens,  said  to  have  been  an  Iijiii. 

man,  i.  6« 
Fitz-Adelm,  William  sent  into  Ireland  as  deputy  to  Henry  II.  iv. 
230.  Founds  the  Abbey  of  St.  Thomas  at  Dublin,533.  Invades 
Conaught  and  is  defeated,  ^5. 
Fizgerald,  Maurice  death  of,  iv.  230. 

Flahertach,  monarch  of  Ireland,  becomes  a  monk  at  Armagh,  ui, 
144*    Succeeded  on  the  throne  by  Aedli  or  Hugh  the  fbuith, 
175.     Death  of,  192. 
Flan,  bishop  of  Rechran,  iii.  171. 
Flan  Febhla,  becomes  archbish(^  of  Armagh,  iii.  131.     Holds  a 

synod,  136.  c 

Flan  Mac  Conaill,  bishop  of  Emhr.     Death  of,  iii.  361. 
Flan  Mac  Famchellaic,  bishop  of  Emly,  death  of,  iii.  266. 
Flan  Mac  Maoil-edrin,  abbot  of  Hy,  death  of,  iii.  343,  344. 
Flan  0*Conacty,  called  bishop  of  iBrefihey,  said  to  be  the  bishop 

of  Kilmore,  ii.  12. 
Flan  Sionna,  monarch  of  Ireland,  succeeds  Aidus  Ae  Sixth,  iii. 
242,  244.     Battle  between  him  and  the  Danes,  346.    Lays 
waste  Munster,  351*    Defeated  by  Cormac  Mac  CuUnan,  tb. 
Raises  another  army  and  defeats  Cormac  in  the  brittle  of  Beal- 
ladi  Mughna,  252.    Succeeded  on  the  throne  by  Nial  Glun- 
dubh,  366. 
Flanagan,  king  of  Bregh,  killed  by  the  Nordmien,  iii.  348. 
Flangus,  son  of  Loingsech,  becomes  archbishop  of  Armagh,  in, 

252,  254.     Succeeded  by  his  coa^utor  Atrigius,  267. 
Flannan.  St.  first  bishop  of  Kilialoe,  iil  147,  148. 
VOL.  IV.  K  K 
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Ibthertadi,  or  Flahertadi,  abbot  of  Imiiscflttfajry  a  nan  of  a  im* 

litaiy  dimosition,  accompanies  Cormac  Mac  Cullman  to  the 

batUe  of  Magh  Leana,  iii.  551.    Fomenter  of  the  quarrel  be- 

tween  Cormac  and  Tlsaan  Sionna,  354f. 
Ileuiyi  incorrectness  of,  when  treating  of  the  Irish  derg7»  iv, 

268. 
Florentiusy  St  an  Irish  priest,  revered  at  Amboise  in  France^  iL 

491. 
Fknentius,  Sl  an  Irishman,  supposed  to  have  aocompamed  Dago* 

bert  King  of  Austrasia  on  his  return  fix>m  Ireland,  iii,  101. 

Founds  a  monasteiy  in  the  forest  of  Hasto  in  Alsaoe,  it.    Bi» 

shop  of  Strasbuxg,  ib.    Founds  the  monastery  of  St.  Thomas 

in  Strasbuig,  ib.    Death  of  102. 
Foduuxl,  the  birth  place  of  St.  Brigid,  L  378. 
Fodiaid*Brighde>  nunnery  of,  iii.  38. 
Fodut,  the  wood  of,  vision  of  St.  Patrick  respecting,  i.  160,  161, 

253. 
Foelan,  Bishop  of  Emly,  succeeded  by  Mael-Edladi,  iii.  386. 
Foeldiuo  Mac-Derbine,  abbot  of  Hy,  iii.  157.    Death  of  166. 
Foeldovar,  bishop  of  Clogher,  death  of,  ii.  185.  iii.  170. 
Foendalac^,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iii.  194<.     Death  of,  233, 234* 
Fogartach,  Hua  Cemech,  monarch  of  Ireland,  killed  in  battle 

against  Kenneth  his  successor,  iii,  144. 
Foilan,  St.  brother  to  St.  Fursey,  accompanies  him  to  England, 

ii.  458.     He  and  his  brotlier  Ultan    go  to  Brabant,  464. 

Killed,  together  with  three  of  his  disciples,  by  robbers,  ib. 
Foillen,  the  sleep  of,  i.  272,  276. 
Folachtach,  abbot  a^  Birr,  death  of,  iii.  19f. 
FoUoman,  said  to  be  son  of  Natfraich,  i.  402. 
^  Fontaine,  monastery  of,  ii.  267. 
Forannan,  abbot  of  Kildare,  iii.  153. 
Forannan,  archbishop  of  Aimagh,  sent  to  the  Darash  ships  at 

Limerick  by  Turgesius,  iii.  277,  278.     Death  of,  277,  280. 
Forannan,  St.  bishop  of  Domnach-mor^  arrives  at  Waldodorus, 

and  is  made  abbot  there,  iii.  404. 
Forbach,  archbishop  of  Armaj^,  death  of,  iii.  252. 
Forchem  or  Fortchem,  St.  said  to  be  bishop  of  Trim,  i.  427.  Sakl 

to  have  been  a  disciple  of  St.  Luman,  ^428.    Different  fiom 

bishop  Fortkem,  466. 

Fore,  in  Meath,  St.  Suarla  first  bishop  of,  iii.  177.  See  of,  iv.  323. 

Forgney,  churdi  of,  i.  419,  420.  n 

Fornication^  persons  bom  in,  canon  relating  to,  iv.  271,  274. 

Fornicators,  canon  relating  to,  iv.  271- 

Forrach'mac'namalgaidh,  pveachinff  of  St  Patridc  at,  i.  252. 

Fortkem,  a  bishop,  difaent  fiiom  ^rtdi^m  of  Trim,  i.  466. 

Fossas  or  Fosse,  monastay  of,  iL  464,  465. 

Fothadius,  lecturer  of  Aimagfa,  forced  to  accompany  Aidus  V.  on 

an  expedition  aninst  the  peofde  of  Ldnster,  iS.  244. 
Fothaita,  whore  situaled|  L  40. 
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Fradegand,  disdple  of  St.  Fimey,  u.  462, 464. 
Fncor,  an  Irish  priest  disttnguislied  for  piety  in  Picardy,  iii.  448, 
44S*    Becomes  a  monk  at  Centula,  44S. 

^n^>  ^^  of  Sl  John  Bifitist  on,  accounted  ommous  bf  the 
Irish,  lYm  IK 

Fridolmus,  St.  called  the  tni?elier,  L  438,  iL  477.  Goes  to 
n«ice,  478,  488.  Beefed  abbot  of  St.  Hilair's  monaateiy^ 
tA.  Erects  the  mooasteiy  of  Hdera  and  several  other  monas- 
teries, ti.  and  481.    Dies  at  Seddngen,  479. 

Frigidian  or  Frig;idianus,  bishop  of  Lucxa,  li.  25, 27. 

Froech,  a  priest,  il.  828. 824. 

Fulaxtacfa,  St  buihop  of  Clonard,  death  of,  iii.  202,  203. 

Funerals  not  always  attended  by  a  priest,  iv.  285. 

Fursa,  or  Fursey,  abbot  of  Lecan  or  Leckin,  death  of,  iii.  191. 

Furaaeus  or  Fursey,  St  lands  in  Britany  on  his  way  to  Rome,  i. 
113.    Intimate  with  St.  Pulcherius,  iii.  25.     See  St  Fursey. 

Fursey  or  Fursaeus,  St  an  Irishman,  ii.  448.  Retires  to  Inis- 
mim,  449.  Erects  a  monstery  at  Rathmat,  455.  Goes  to 
England,  458.  Erects  the  monastery  of  Cnobhersbuig,  ib. 
Leaves  Cnobhersburg  to  his  brother  Foflan  and  two  priests, 
459.  Repairs  to  his  brother  Ultan,  ib.  Goes  to  France,  ib. 
Erects  the  monastery  of  Lagny,  ib.  Death  of,  462.  See 
Fursaeus. 

fursey,  St  of  Conall  Murthemne,  ii.  451. 

G. 

Gabhren,  fiither  to  Fintan  of  Clonenagh,  ii.  227,  231. 

Gall,  St  in  Switzerland,  monastery  of,  i.  432, 431',  438. 

Gallen,  monastery  of,  i.  424. 

€vallus,  St  or  St.  Gall,  a  companion  of  Columbanus,  destroys 
idols  at  Br^;entz,  ii.  287,  291.  Returns  from  Bregentz  to  Ar- 
bona,  432.  Erocts  an  oratory  for  twelve  monks,  and  expels  an 
evil  spirit  fi-om  Fridibui^a  daughter  of  Gunzo,  duke  of  that 
country,  ib.  Goes  to  Constance,  435.  Sends  Magnoald  to 
Bobbio  to  enquire  about  the  deatli  of  Columbanus,  ib.  In* 
vited  by  the  monks  of  Luxeu  to  take  the  government  of  their 
house,  which  he  refuses,  437.    Death  of,  438. 

Garbban,  a  hermit,  dissuades  St  Coemgen  from  going  on  a 
long  journey  that  he  was  about  to  undertake,  ii.  44.  CaUed  son 
of  Lugadius,  49.    A  disciple  of  St  Coemgett,r.ti. 

Gaibhan  St  or  St.  Garvan  ot  Achadh-Garbhan,  ii.  136. 

Gartan,  the  birthplace  of  Columbkill,  ii.  106,  136. 

Ckud,  the  countiy  of  the  Celts,  117. 

GaurOf  St  Patrick  ill-treated  by  the  people  of,  L  266. 

Gelasius,    archbishop  of  Armagh  firet  called  GioUa  Mac  Lieg, 
iv.  102,  103.    Reconciles  O'Lochlin,  prince  of  Tyrone,'  and 
the  nobles  of  Ulster  and  Ulidia,  136.    Death  of,  220. 
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GdgeM,  da^gbux  of  Aedh-finn  prince  of  Hy-Briuin,  motberor  St. 
Funejy  iL  449. 

QeiunaMf  an  Anglo  Saxoii»  oonverted  bj  Su  CoIiBiibkilU  »•  17^ 

Gerald  Bairy.    See  Giraldus  Cambrensis. 

Gefmii»St.ofMayo»iiLl66i  ati  Eagliduiian,  16^. 

GenberiD,  a  priest,  mmiend  aloog  wkfa  Sc  Dyn^^  by  ber 
ftrtfaiT,  iL  474. 

German  St.  mission  of  to  BntmOf  aocompeoied  by  St.  Patrick  'to 
»tingu]8&  tbe  Pelagian  beresy  there,  i.  34,  180.  Preceptor  of 
St  Patridc,  161.  Accompanied  by  St.  Patrick  in  bis  return  from 
Britain,  184. 

Gennanus,  a  tutor  of  St.  CokunUdll,  ii.  117,  120. 

Germany,  several  monasteries  founded  diere  by  Irishmen,  iv.  2. 

Gibriim,  St.  brother  to  St.  Treasan,  iL487,  488.    Death  of,  ib. 

Gilda*na^Kaonih,  bishop  of  Glendaloch,  rea^  his  see,, and  be- 
comes abbot  c^  the  monks  of  Wurtzburg,  iii.  452,  454.     iv.  6« 

Gildas,  two  of  that  name,  the  elder  called  Albanius,  and  younger 
Badonicus,  L  476. 

Gfldas,  return  of  to  Britain  after  having  for  some  time  taught  at 
Armagh,  i.  4S5.  Said  to  have  sent  a  bell  to  St.  Br^'d,  450. 
Interview  with  St.  !Rnnian,  464.  Much  spokeaof  in  the  acts  of 
St.  Finnian,  469.  Disquisition  on  Gildas  Albanius  and  Gildas 
Badonicus^  476,  477*  Sent  when  young  to  the  school  of 
Iltutus,  477-  Goes  to  Ireland  and  is  employed  in  the  school 
at  Armagh,  ib.  Returns  to  Britain,  ib.  Superintends  the  school 
of  Lancarvan,  478.  Death  of,  ib.  and  489.  Gildas  Alba- 
nius and  Gfldas  Badonicus  the  same,  482.  Enquiry  concerning 
the  time  of  his  birth,  48S.  Said  to  have  gone  on  a  tour  to 
Brittany,  485.  Called  Gilla,  ib  in  high  repute  with  the  2d  class 
of  Irish  saints,  ii.  19.  Visited  by  St.  Brendan  while  in  Brit* 
tany,  34. 

Gildas,  a  learned  man,  bom  in  Wales,  and  son  ci  an  Irish  Soot, 
iii.  262.     Said  to  have  been  a  monk  of  Bangor,' td. 

Gildas  de  Ruysy  St.  monastery  of,  i.  488. 

Gill  Abbey,  iv.  126. 

Gille,  or  Gillebert,  bishop  of  Limerick,  apostolic  legate  for  fre- 

•  land,  ii.  72.  The  first  legate  ever  placed  over  Ireland,  iii. 
467.    Account  of  him,  iv.  23  to  35. 

Gille  Mac  Liag,  the  first  name  of  Gelasius  archbishop  of  Am^h> 
W.  102,  103. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis,  his  lies  req)ectiiig  bebmd,  !t.  StO^  Sly 
242,  268,  279,  281,  286,  287.  His  first  airiviaa  k  Ireland,  ^r». 
Again  with  prince  John,  262.  Refuses  the  see  c^  Ferns,  264. 
Preaches  against  tbe  Irish  clergy,  265.  His  testimony  k  fa- 
vour of  them,  267.  Returns  to  England,  278.  His  maUgnity, 
vanity,  and  conceitedness,  ib.    His  works,  280. 

Gladusa,  mother  of  St.  Cadoc,  i.  49a 

GliEUsmor,  monasteiy  of,  ii.  358,  360. 
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Glat-naicHieti,  abbey  df,  n.  7f ,  7«. 

Glass'Ktnntcky  a  copy  of  the  four  Gospels  so  called^  iL  201 . 

6k£t«nburf  ,  St.  Fstrick  md  to  be  buried  there,  1.  d^.    The 

dhatdti  of,  caRed  thediurch  of  St.  Patrick,  i.  67>  ^28.    GoRi- 

munity  formed  there  by  Irishmen,  d25« 
Gleann-Dallain,  a  place  m  Bi«effiiy,  or  Carbury,  ii.  S27>  999* 
GUann-Ginrgy  not  the  same  as  Lough  Dearg^  i.  42^ 
Gleann-indeadita,  the  church  of,  i.  268. 
Gleami-ussen,  motoastay^,  ii.76,  78« 
Glendalogh,  founded  by  St.  Coemgen,  ii.  44.    Plundered  by  the 

ScandinavJans,  ».  ^1.    St.  Laun^ice  O'Tode  elected  abbot 

of,  iv.  175.    ArchdaU's  error  respecting  its  abbacy,  ISO.  Burnt, 

ISS.    Cky  of  confinned  to  Maldius,  whop  oi  thia  see,  by  a 

bull  from  Pc^  Alexander  the  third,  241.    The'see  fmnexed 

to  Dublin,  S19,  321.  Ledi^h's  errors  respecting  it,  398,  399. 
Glenfinnaght,  in  the  county  Antrim,  a  boundary  of  DairiedB,  !• 

217. 
Gluaire  in  Dalaradia,  church  of,  i.  268. 
Goban,  St.  monastery  of,  at  Kiiisale,  ii.  94. 
Gobban,  son  of  Nescainn,  a  bishop,  placed  by  St.  Carthagh  in  a 

monastery  at  I]»9{MCt,  ii  358. 
Gobban,  St  receives  St.  Laserian  at  Old  Leighlin,  ii.  402.  Gives 

i^  his  monastery  to  him,  404. 
Gobban,  a  priest  \^  by  St.  Fursey  at  Cnobhersboig,  ii.  4^, 

460. 
Gobnata,  St.  abbess  of  Bonieach,  iii.  14. 
Godfiiey,  er  Godthric,  kkig  <yf  Dublin,  Adoiowledges  ImiKlf 

vassal  to  Tuiiogh  O'Brien,  iu.47l.    Banifllied,  484,  486. 
Gt)dfnd  Cronan,  king  of  Mann,  iii.  457,  460. 
Godfrid,  king  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  plunders  Anaiagh,  iii.  367. 

Thought  to  be  a  Chrislaan,  376.    Routed  in  battle  by  the  Urisii^ 

377.    Defeated  by  Roderic  O'Cannanam  at  Mmne^Breaeain^ 

ib.    KiDed  in  battle  by  the  Munstermen,  4L 
Gonnfhlaidh,  abbess  ef  Kikkre,  iv.  54. 
Cornwall,  abbot  of  Ardoikn,  iii.  435. 
OoTtnfduachraf  die  birth  pince  of  Berach,  d.  S23. 
GoAred  or  Godfrey,  Istng  of  IMto,  banirfied,  iii.  484, 486. 
Govan,  monasterv  of,  b.  165. 

Grd^ne-manasn^  orDouske,  abbey  of  founded,  iv.248. 
QnAo,  Count,  founder  af  lihe  abbey  of  Londevenec,  i.  499. 
Qnmy,  tninnery  of  St.  Mfisy^  €€,  iv.  SS8»  S4<^ 
Graphan,  son  tnTNeecainn,  %. 'S&8. 
Gray  Abbey.     See  Leigh  Abbey. 
Greek  End  Asiatic  teachers,  no  atco«t  rf  auy  hawng  everoome 

to  Ireland  in  the  ancient  history  of  the  church,  i.  12. 
Gr^ory  VII.  Pope,  writes  to  Turlorfhi  O'Brien,  tmd  claimsocde' 

siasticd  and  ten^orrf  power -over  Ireland,  «L4S4* 
Gregory,  superior  of  the  Irish  monastery  of  Wialasbarg,  iv.  157* 
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Gngorfy  arcIibiBhopof  DiJblm  and  leveral  other  prdateS)  deaths 

0$  hr.  172. 
Guaiie,  Idog  of  CoiUH^  ii.  dSO.    Said  to  hate  been  vkiled  by 

St.  Maidoc  of  Fenii»  O.  and  Ml.    Giants  had  to  8t  Cohaan 

GiiMacta,  41  disciple  cf  St.  FstiJcL,  i.219. 

Gtiic  Seani  m  Britanyt  where  St.  Seanusv  an  Imhmant  diad»  L 

361. 
Gnknery  Sl  or  Fignar,  said  to  have  been  oooverted  by  St.  Pa* 

tnck,  L  225. 
Gundlaeusy  &ther  of  Cadoc,  i.  489.  .  Retires  fiom  the  worid, 

kevioff  his  lands  to  Cadoc,  490. 
Gimihidni  St.  an  Irishmany  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in 

Germany,!.  7. 
Guniforty  an  Irishman,  brother  of  St.  Gunibald,  suffered  martyr* 

dom  in  Germany,  i  7,  9,  462. 


H. 

Hanmer,  fiilsehoods  of  respecting  Celsus,  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
iv.SS. 

Harbours  of  Ireland,  better  known  than  those  of  Britain,  i.  14. 

Kttris,  errors  of,  L  200.     ii.  Sl5,  413.     iii.  28,  40. 

Hautmont,  monastery  of,  founded  by  St.  Madelgar,  ii.  490. 

Helen,  St  sister  of  St.  Tressan,  death  of,  ii.  488. 

Hdias,  an  Irishman,  bishop  of  Angouleme»  iii.  287.    Disciple  of. 
Theodulf;  bishop  of  Orleans,  289.    Death  of,  ib. 

Helvacus,  St.  (St.  Ailbe)  said  to  have  baptized  St.  David  of 
Wales,  L  469. 

Hemma,  the  abbess,  makes  over  to  Marianus  and  his  brethren 
the  church  of  St  Peter  at  Ratisbon,  iv.  3. 

Henan,  St  of  Druimrath,  ii.  1 89. 

Henry  II.  king  of  England,  applies  to  Pope  Adrian  IV.  for  per- 
mission to  take  possession  of  Ireland,  iv.  158.  Arrives  in 
Ireland,  201.  Receives  the  submission  d*  several  Irish  princes, 
bishopSi  and  abbots,  202>  203.  Returns  to  England,  217, 
219.  Sends  the  Bull  of  Adrian  IV.  and  the  Brief  of  Alexan- 
der  III.  into  Ireland,  222.  Declares  his  son  John  king  of 
Ireland,  235.  Waited  on  in  England  by  St  Laurence  OTooIe, 
to  settle  a  diq[iute  between  him  ^nd  Roderic  O'Concv,  244. 
Behaves  tyrannically,  and  refuses  the  saint  permission  to  retum 
to  Ireland,  ib.    Death  of^  317. 

Hoc  St.  or  St  Hercus,  bishop  of  Slane,  i.  224,  346.    See  Ere 
andErcus. 

Hermedus,  bishop  of  Clogher,  L  87. 

Hennon  Mountain,  i.  164.   Su{^p06ed  to  be  the  rodJL  called  Mount 
St  Michael^  166. 
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Herviey  de  M(mte  Moriseo  takes  the  oommaiid  rf 

invades  North  Munster,  but  is  defeated  at  Thurles,  iv.  224*. 

Heth,  region  of,  a  diurdi  built  there  by  St  Brendan,  ii  29,  A 
monastery  established  there  by  St.  Comgall,  08, 68. 

Heul  in  Comubia.  St.  Fingar  or  Guigner,  meets  St.  Hia,  an 
Irish  virgm,  there^  where  thqr  and  several  others  are  put  to 
deatii,  L297. 

Hia,  an  Irish  viiigin,  put  to  death  at  Heul  in  ComulHa,  i.  297* 

Hierarchy,  none  existed  in  Ireland  before  St.  Patrick,  L  33. 

Hierlog,  St.  bishop  and  ilbbot  of  Lismore,  death  of,  iii.  144. 

HQd,  abbess  of  the  nunnery  of  Strenaeshalch  (Whitby)  defeiids 
tlie  Irish  Paschal  calculation,  iii.  60. 

Hildulf,  St.  said  to  have  been  an  Irishman,  iii.  lO^-y  106. 

Hilfothuir,  abb^  of,  iv.  S23. 

Himdin,  St.  an  Irishman,  iii.  IQl*,  197.    Dies  at  Brabant,  195. 

Hinba  or  Hymba,  monastery  of,  erected  by  St.  Columbkill,  u. 
162,  167. 

Hoel,  brother  of  St.  Gildas,  killed  by  king  Arthur  at  the  battle  of 
Anglesey,  i.  477. 

Holmes,  islands  in  the  Severn,  St.  Gildas  and  Cadoc  retire  to 
the,  i.  4j7. 

Holm  Patrick,  supposed  to  have  been  the  place  where  St.  Patridc 
landed  after  he  had  been  repulsed  at  Anai-CaiUrain,  i.  209» 
212.  Plundered  by  the  Scandinavians,  iii.  231,  238.— See 
Inis-Patrick. 

Holy  Cross,  abb^  of  founded,  iv.  252. 

Holy  Trinity,  Dublin,  church  of  the,  built,  iii.^  434. 

HoDoratus,  St.  monastery  of,  i.  175,  177. 

Hua-meith'tire.  or  H^-meith'tire,  now  the  barony  of  Orior,  co. 
Armagh,  a  church  erected  in,  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  266,  270. 

Hua-NMla,  St.  Patrick  preached  to  the  people  of,  i.  244. 

Huarach,  succeeds  Edaehada  Mac  Scanlan,  bishop  of  Emly,  iii. 
381. 

Huarangaradh,  a  church  erected  there  by  St  Patrick,  i.  244. 

Hugh  IV.  sumamed  OUain,  monarch  of  Ireland,  killed  in  battle 
by  Donald,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  i.  l75,  176. 

Hy,  or  I,  the  island  of,  occupied  by  Druids  until  driven  out  by  St. 
Columba,  ii.  111.  Origin  of  the  name  of,  153.  Permission 
given  by  its  proprietor  to  St.  Columba  to  settle  in,  154.  The 
monJcs  of,  send  Aedan  to  preach  to  the  people  of  Northumber» 
land,  ii.  419,  420.  Monks  of,  receive  die  Roman  Paschal 
computation,  iii.  154*.  Burned  by  the  Scandinavians,  and 
again  attacked  by  them,  241,  242.  Devastated,  391.  Anew 
monastery  erected  there  in  opposition  to  the,  elders  of  the  place, 
iv.  347.  The  new  monastery  demolished  by  the  clergy,  of  the 
North  of  Irdand,  and  Amalgaid  dected  abbot,  s&. 
Hv'Bairrche  €(c  Hy-ban^^  a  tribe  and  district  of  Leinster.  St* 
flech  of  that  house  a  Christian  when  he  met  with  St.  Patrid^ 


ify-FiackrOf  difitrict  of,  i.  SS6. 

ny-Jigintei  district  of,  iL  3. 

HV'Garr^mt  district  o^  wbere  ikuated,  i.  40,  272* 
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LS74.    The dittnkt  noted  bj St FmBiM^ 4^5.    Wfamaifo- 

ated»  468. 
Hy-BreaMuV  the  ffetrict  of,  Wu  88,  41. 
Hy-Bruin-dmaimn^  a  tenriniiy  in  the  oouafcjF  of  Wkklev,  L 

4S7. 

J^i9r«vi*&ok,  dntriot  o^  i  M7. 

liy-'ConaiUf  t^e  chieftain  and  principal  persons  of,  wak  mt  Saint 

It«»  i.  d4. 
Hy-Cuanack^  St.  Fatrick  viofeailj  opposed  in,  i.  287. 
^::/^^e,  distrid  of,  L  302. 

Myf^KinseUaghy  comprized  in  the  now  cowity  of  Cariofir^  L  273, 

276^ 
Hy-Mainey  district  of,  i  244. 
fty'MaUa^  district  of,   i.  24£. 
ify-meUh'-tire.    See  Hua-^eitlk^ire. 
Ify4uirtre,  a  part  of  Dalaradia,  so  called,  i.  268. 

I. 

Jacobs  a  doacon,  dbserres  llie  Roman  cuaton  of  tlie  Paschal 
oempiitatioii,  iL  424. 

James,  St.  announced  the  Christian  Faith  in  Ireland,  i.  2. 

James,  St.  the  Irish  monastery  of,  at  Ratkbon,  fr.  57. 

laova,  or  lovin.  St.. Studies,  in  Britain,  under  his  unde  Paid,  a 
disciple  of  Iltulus,  i.  492.  Retmns  to  keiand,  and  embraces 
the  ecclesiastial  state,  ih.     Death  of,  ib, 

larlath;  St.  successor  to  St.  Benignus  in  the  See  of  Armagh,  i. 
359,  S75»  391,392.  Death  o^  359,  415.  Succeeded  by 
Connac.  $6. 

larlath,  St.  first  bishop  of  Tuam.  St,  Brendan  said  to  have  stu- 
died theology  under  htm,  iL  29.  His  parentage,  41.  Eno- 
aieoudy  said  to  have  been  a  dudple  of  St  Ben^us,  ib.  Es- 
tablishes his  See  at  Tuam,  ib.  His  death  and  place  of  wAcr- 
ment.  t6» 

imr-Mtdny  or  Wesl  Munster,  I  293. 

lliar,  St  of  Beg*£nn  or  ^^gevy,  an  emio^frt  person  in  Lrdand,  L 
IKS.  Opposed  to  St.  Patrick,  293.  Admoniiihed  by  an  Ang^, 
enters,  mto  nn  ^reement  with  St  Patrick,  284.  Ordered  by 
St  Patrick  to  offer  up  prayers  for  the  conversion  of  Olild,  287. 
Not  a  bishop  so-earib^  as  has  been  imagined,  834.  Sdbool  of 
iHiBtgDrin,  402.  Afiiend  <£  8t  9r^d*«,  410.  liecbmed 
one  of  St  Patrick's  disdples,  422.    Death  of,  f». 

Ibrach,  the  monaalaryof,  irr,  91,  92. 

I  XMubkaie,  island  of.    See  Hy,  and  I. 
J&atSy  not  gcMerafif  .wofshipped  in  keland,  L  229. 
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Iduiuniy  the  &st  who  assumed  die  title  of  bfahop  of  Meath,  iii 

452. 
lerqwmt  or  lerpoint,  mooastenr  of,  founded,  iv.  248. 
Iferte  or  Hyferte,  a  district  in  Kerry,  i.  420,  422. ' 
Uandus,  bishop,  monastery  of,  at  Rathlibhthen,  ii.  10.    Invites 

Aidus,  Boa  of  Brec,  to  his  monastery^  187. 
Uknd,  and  Alild,  sons  of  Ounlang,  ki^  of  Leinster,  baptize4  by 

St.  Patrick  at  Naas,  L  272,  394. 
Qland,  king  of  Leinster,  prediction  of  St.  Bri^d  to  him,  i.  407* 
Ututus,  school  of,  at  Laniltult  or  Lantwill  in  Glamoigandiire,  i. 

475.    Death  of,  481. 
Imaile,  or  Imaly,  Glenn  o^  iv.  172,  174. 
Imchad,  grand&ther  of  St  Sinill,  L  441. 
Imchlair,  a  district  near.Dungannon;  people  converted  there  by 

St.  Patrick,  L  266, 269. 
Imleachluan,  church  of,  i.  268. 
Immagh,  monasteiy  od^  erected  by  St.  Fediin,  ilL  45.    People 

of,  converted  by  him,  id. 
Inai^guration  of  princes,  iv.  286. 
labher-BoinnCf  meaning  of,  i.  221. 

Inbhemaile,  enrors  of  Archdall  respecting  St.  Natalis  of,  i.  447- 
Inbher  Slainge^  meaning  of  the  word,  &c.  i.  214. 
bicest,  the  msh  not  guflty  of,  iv.  283. 
Inchinemeoy  or  Inish'na^mbeOf  meaning  of,  iv.  290. 
Inchmore  in  Lough -ree,  monastery  4)f,  ii.  6. 
laclusi,  a  description  oTanchorets,  iv.  394,  402. 
Indrect,  bishop  of  Kilmacduach,  death  of,  iii.  266. 
Indrect  or  Indrecht,  succeeds  Diermit  as  abbot  of  Hy,  iii.  274. 

Martyred  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  325. 
Inis-Aingin,  given  to  St.  Kieran  of  Clonmacnois,  by  Dermod,  mo- 
narch of  Ireland,   i.  56^    The  monarch  Maolseaghlain  dies 

there,  iii.  426,  427. 
Inlsbeg,  church  of,  i,  279. 
Inis*bo-finde,  monastery  of  St.  Rioch  in,  i.  419.    Meaning  of  the 

words,  421.     A  monastery  erected  thereby  Colman,  iii.  79. 
Inis-Breagh-muigh,  birth  place  of  St.  Maidoc  of  Ferns,  ii.  333, 

336. 
Iniscaoin-Deghadh,  St.  Dageus  bishop  there,  ii.  76,  i9. 
Iniscaoradi,  now  called  Mutton  Island.    An  Oratory  constructed 

there  by  St.  Senan,  iL  3,  6. 
Iniscathaig,  Iniscattery  or  Iniscatthy,  monastery  of,  i.  445.    Es- 
tablishment of  St.  Senan,  in,  ii.  3. 
Inisdothran,  St.  Diermit  abbot  of,  iL  9.    Plundered,  iv.  322. 
Iniscourcy,  monastery  of  founded,  iv.  248,  ^50, 
Inisdamle,  where  utuate,  iii.  27«     Monasteiy  of,  plundered  by 

the  Scandinavians,  iii.  270 ;  a^d  again,  ib.    Devastated,  377  • 
Inisfail,  church  of,  i.  279. 
Inia&llen,  abbey  of,  j^undered,  tv.  248,  249. 
Inish-na-mbeo,  meamng  of  the  name,  iv.  290. 
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Iniflkeltm,  monosleiy  of,  founded  by  fiH;.  Gataiin,  ni.  11.    Set  <« 

fire,  374.     Re-built  by  Brian  Boroimhe,  422. 
Inislaunaght,  Inislounagh  or  Inisloghy  its  scite,  m.  28.    Abbey  d, 

iv.  262,  264* 
Inisleambnacta,  conjecture  on,  iii.  27,  28. 
Ints4ocha'^re,  known  by  tbe  nanie  of  Mpnaainduil;  iV.  j^SO. 
Inislualdhe,  now  Inid-ub,.  ii.  5. 
Inisluinge,  church  of,  ii.  3,  5- 
Inis-mac-Hua-Cumn  or  Inisquin,  a  moniMtery  establi^ed  there  by 

St  Brendan,  ii.  30. 
Inis-maC' Saint,  abbey  of,  i.  453. 
Inis-mochta,  or  Inismouthy,  dhurch  aPpilkrged,   iii.   31^4|  375. 

Conjecture  on,  ib,  • 
Inismor,  monasteiy  of,  founded  by  St.  Breotdan,  fi,  8/ 
Inismore,  monastery  of,  founded  by  St.  Cohiiiiba,  i.  430, 
Inig-muigh-Samh,  or  Inis-mhigh-Saimh,  St.  Nennidh  abbot  and' 

bishop  there,  i.  451.    Monastery  of,  ibund^  by  St  Nemridh, 

ii.  51,  233. 
Inis-ne-ganaiiagh,  priorj'  of  Canons  iS^larof,  ir..325,.  326. 
Inis-Patrick  or  Holm  Patrick,  plundered  by  the  Scandinavians, 

iiL  236,  238.     Synod  of,  iv.  129. 
Inispict,  monastery  of  erected  by  Caxthstg^,  ii.  358,  362. 
Inisquin,  monasteiy  of,  under  St.  Meldan^' iL  36. 
Inistuaisceart,  a  church  erected  there  by  St.  Sehltn,  %  3, 
Inistusker,  conjecture  relating  to,  ii.  5. 
Inistymon,  abbey  of,  iL  89. 

Innella,  St  or  St  Devenella,  daughter  of  JPeigus,  ii.  337* 
Inniscatthy.     See  Iniscathaig. 
Innisboffin.     See  Inis-bo-finde. 
Innisfallen,  monastery  of,  attributed  to  St  Finnian  the  Leper,  iii. 

84,  85. 
Inish'Otoen,  Owen,  the  chief  of,  converted  by  St.  Patrick,  L262. 
Inreathan,  anciently  called  Derluss,  near  Downpatrfck,  i.  Sl6.' 
Invasbn  of  Ireland  by  the  Eng^h,  iv.  190. 
Inver-Colpoe,  or  Invercolpa,  now  Colp,  near  Drogbeda,  landing  of 

St  Patrick  at  i.  221.     Monasteiy  of,  iv.  252. 
Inverdaoile,  St.  Dagan  of,  said  to  have ,  been  9  nephew  of  St 

Coemgen,  iL  45.    Establishment  ofj  3&5,  366. 
Inverdega,  now  Widdow,  march  of  the  Danes  from  thj^nce  to  Eil« 

dare,  iii.  271* 

Invocation  of  Saints,  the  custom  of,  among  the  early  Irish  Christians 
proved,  iii.  251..  ' 

John,  abbot  of  Monastereven,' elected  bishop  of  Leighlin,  and  op- 
posed by  Hamon  de  V^Joniis,  iy.  331.  Consecrated  by  the 
rope,  ib.    Sent  back  to  his  diocese,  332^ 

John  of  Atheling  invited  from  Franoe  by  Al&edkingoiP  Englahd| 
iii.301.    Killed,  302,  318. 

John  Baptist,  St.  feast  of,  happening  cm  a  Fridi^  accounted  ondn- 
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John  Baptist,  St.  foundation  of  the  priory  of/  in  Tuam,  iv.  136; 

of  Down,*  iv.  253,  256;  of  Dublin,  iv.  317;  - — 

of  Kdls,  iv.  337,  339. 
John,  bishop  of  Mecklenburg,  an  Irishman,  iii.  318.     Martyred 

at  Hethre  by  the  Sclavonlans,  iii*  318.    iv.6. 
John  and  Candidus,  companions  of  Marianus,  received  by  Otto 
bishop  of  Ratisbon,  and  aflerwards  become  Benedictine  monks, 
iv.  2, 4. 
John  and  Magnould,  companions  of  St.  Gallus,  attend  him  to 

Constance,  ii.  435.    John  elected  bishop  of  Constance,  436. 
John  de  Courcy  invades  UUagh  or   Ulidia ;  attacks  Down,  and 
makes  the  bishop  prisoner,  iv,  232.    Defeats  the  Ulidiaus,  233. 
Defeated  by  them,  237. 
John,  Earl  of  Moreton,  soft  of  Henry  II.  declared  king  of  Ireland 
by  his  &ther,  iv.  235.     Never  shrled  king  of  Ireland,  236.    Ar- 
rives in  Ireland,  and  treats  the  Irish  princes  with  derision,  262. 
His  whole  army  almost  destroyed,  263.     Oifers  the   see  of 
Ferns  to  his  tutor  Gerald  Barry,  or  Giraldus  Camforensis,  264. 
Becomes  king  of  England,  334. 
John  Scottus  Erigena  goes  to  France,  iii.  288.    Translates  the 
works  of  Diouysius  the  Areopagite,  ib.  290.     Teaches  philo- 
sophy in  Paris,  292r    Writes  a  treatise  on  Predestination,  293. 
His  19  chapters  condemned  at  the  Council  of  Valence,  294. 
His  work  on  Natures,  298,  299,  315.     His  tract  on  the  Vision 
of  God,  2SI9.     His  book  on  the  Eucharist  condemned  in  the 
Council  of  Vercelli,  300.     Story  of  his  taking  shelter  with 
Alfred  king  of  England  unfounded,  ib.    Confounded  witli  John 
of  Atheling^  301;  and  with  John  of  Malmesbury,   315,   318. 
Died  in  France^  315.    Drew  up  a  translation  of  the  Greek 
Scholia  of  St.  Maximus,  ib.     His    history  mangled  and  dis- 
torted, 319. 
lomhar,  or  Ivar,  a  Northern  Chief,  arrives  at  Limerick,  iiL  374» 
lona.    See  I  and  Hy. 
Jonas,  a  monk  of  Bobbio,  ii.  262. 

Joseph,  an  Irishman,  disciple  of  Colgan  the  Wife,  iii.  229,  231. 
Joseph,  scribe  of  Roscommon,  death  of,  iii.  255. 
Joseph  of  Rosmor,  bishop  and  abbot  of  Clones,  death  of,  iiL  273, 

276. 
Joseph,  called  prince  of  Armagh,  succeeds  Maelbrigid  as  bishop  of 

Armagh,  iii.  369. 
lovin,  St.    See  St.  laova. 

Ireland,  reckoned  one  of  the  British  Isles  by  the  ancients,  i.  2. 
Intercourse  of,  with  Graul,  14.  Harbours  of  better  known  to 
merchants  than  those  of  Britain,  ib.  Not  included  in  tlie  le- 
gatine  jurisdiction  given  to  Augustine,  iii.  467.  Bad  practices 
there  complained  of  by  lianfranc  to  Turlogh  and  Godfrey,  476. 
Grounds  of  the  Pope's  title  to,  examined,  iv.  160  to  164. 
IreUf  said  to  be  the  same  place  as  Oxford,  i.  418. 
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Imh  bishops  and  priests,  many  takd  shelter  in  torei^  countries 
during  tne  troubles  occasioned  by  the  Danes,  &c.  iiL  274. 

Irish  church,  said  to 'have  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  die  bi- 
shops of  Canterbury,  erroneous,  iii.  464,  466.  Pretended^re- 
formation  of,  by  Heniy  11.  iv.  210,  211. 

Irish  establishments  in  North  Britain,  i.  431. 

Irish  Lituigies,  various,  iv.  S6S. 

Irish  method  of  observing  the  Paschal  calculations,  iL  57B. 

Irish  monks,  disdpline  and  dress  of,  iv.  357. 

Irish  princes  disrespectfully  treated  by  John  Earl  of  Morton,  iv. 
262. 

Irish  saints,  several  in  France,  ii.  491. 

Irish  Scots  calling  themselves  bishops,  decrees  passed  against 
tliem  in  France,  iii.  274. 

Irishmen,  called  Scots,  iii.  221.  seqg.  Several  go  over  (o  the  Con- 
tinent, iii.  394.    Several  retire  to  Glastonbury,  395. 

Island  of  the  living.    See  Iniih-na-mheo. 

Israel,  an  Irish  bishop,  assists  at  the  Synod  of  Verdun,  iii.  403. 

Isseminus,  Esseminus,  or  Serenus,  a  companion  of  St.  Patrick,  L 
195«  Receives  clerical  orders  on  the  same  day  that  St.  Pa- 
trick was  consecrated,  205.  Arrives  in  Ireland,  259.  Left 
bidiop  at  Kilcullen  by  St.  Patrick,  261.  Assists  St.  Ptoick 
and  Auxilius  in  drawing  up  decrees  or  instructions  for  the  Irish 
church,  333,  337.    Death  of,  375. 

Ita,  St.  advises  St.  Brendan  to  go  to  Britain,  ii.  29.  Her  nun- 
nery at  Cluain*credhail,  33.  St.  Brendan  said  to  have  been 
p^ced  under  her  care  by  St.  Ercus,  ib.  Her  parentage,  81. 
Retires  to  the  territory  of  Hy-Conaill,  and  fixes  her  residence  at 
Chiain'-credhuily  83.  Foretels  the  time  of  her  death,  88.  Dies, 
ib.    Is  taken  for  the  patron  saint  of  Ily-Conail,  ib. 

Jubilee,  old  system  of  the,  observed  in  Ireland,  iv,  377. 

Justus,  St.  said  to  have  baptized  and  educated  St.  Kieran,  of 
Clonmacnois,  ii.  50. 

Ivar  or  Jobhar  and  Amlave,  two  Danish  chiefs,  ravage  Meath,  iiL 

326.  Ivar  takes  possession  of  Limerick,  3^,  328.    Succeeds 
his  brother  Amlave  as  king  of  all  the  Northmen  of  Ireland, 

327.  Death  of  327,  328. 

Ivor,  the  same  as  Ibar,  supposed  to  be  bishop  of  Kildare,  u 
411, '412. 


K. 
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KaiBi-abaide,  monastery  of,  ii.  133. 

Kathemac,  scribe  and  priest  of  Armagh,  death  of,  iii.  267* 

Keating,  wrong  in  makmg  Feidlym  archbishop  of  Leagh  Mogha, 

iii.  273.    Errors  of  his  translator^  iv.  144. 
KMet9%    See  Culdees. 
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KeUrDe  and  KdedeL    See  Culdees. 

Keledulaasof  Deveniih,  death  ci^  iiL  192.        ^^  « 

KeIe«Petni8,  archbu(hq>of  Armagh,  death  of,  iii.  192. 

Kelius  Dabali,  abbot  of  Bangor^  lii.  968. 

Kelius,  8oa  of  Donagan,  assumes  the  title  c£  bishop  of  Leinster, 
iii.  453,  455. 

Kellach,  son  of  Bran,  plunders  Kildare,  i.  380. 

KeOach,  son  of  Comnill,  abbot  of  Hy,  said  to  have  founded  the 
diurch  caUed  St  Columba's  at  Kelk,  ii.  131 ;  iii.  252. 

Kellacb  and  Conally  monarchs  of  IreUuid,  ii.  302. 

Kellach,  St.  abbot  of  Fathen-Mura»  iii.  38. 

KeUach,  son  of  Ailild>  abbot  of  Kildare,  succeeds  Indrecht  as 
abbot  of  Hy,  iii.  325.     Succeeded  by  Feredach,  ib, 

Kells,  or  Kennanus,  St.  Columbkill  goes  to,  ii.  126, 130.  Monas- 
tery of  founded  by  Kellach,  abbot  of  Hy,  iii.  252.  Ravaged  by 
the  Danes,  367.  Ravaged  by  Godfrid,  377.  Plundered  390, 
391,  433.  Synod  of,  iv.  139, 141, 142.  Many  of  thebishops 
who  attended  there,  140,  144,  145.  Priory  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  of,  founded,  821.  Episcopal  church  of,  322.  Councfl 
of,  323.    See  of,  344,  345. 

Kenacht,   Kenaght,  Kennacta  or  Kennachta,  the  district  of,  i.N 

267,  345.    The  birth  place  of  St.  Kien^  or  Kenan,  345. 
Kenan,  St.  or  St,  Kienan,  or  Kennanus,  bishop  of  Duleek,  i. 

341,  342. 

Kenan,  a  monk  of  Tours,  different  from  St.  Kenan  of  Duleek,  i 

342.  Appointed  by  lovin  to  administer  the  parish  of  Ftov* 
Keman,  493. 

Ken&daid,  monarch  of  Ireland,  killed  in  battle,  iii.  82. 

Kenfail,  called  Comorban  of  Cbnes  and  Clogher,  iiL  370,  372. 

Kennanus.     See  Kells. 

Kenni^l,  abbot  of  Bangor,  death  of,  iii.  129. 

Kennfinnian,  father  of  St.  Sinell,  i.441. 

Kennfoelaid,  father  of  St  Ita,  ii.81. 

Kenny,  St.  goes  to  Britam,  ii.  200,  Places  himself  under  the 
abbot  Docus,  ib.  Leaves  St.  Finnism's  school  of  Clonard,  and 
preaches  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  201.  Founds  the  monasteiy 
of  Aghaboe,  ib.    Visits  St.  Columba,  ib..    Death  of  ib. 

Kentigem.  St.  bishop  of  Glasgow,^  visited  by  St.  Columbkill,  ii. 

172. 
Kermand  Kelstack,  deity  of  the  Northerns,  i.230. 
Kevin,  St.    See  St.  Coemgen.  ,      ,    ^ 

Kethemac,  prior  of  Kildare,  put  to  death  by  the  Danes,  ui.  272. 
Kienan,  St.  of  Duleek,  said  to  have  written  a  life  of  St.  Patridc, 

L  67.    Time  of  his  being  bishop  of  Duleek,  341.    The  piaoe 

of  his  nativity,  and  hb  ^mQy,  342.    Different  from  the  Ke» 

nan  a  monk  of  Tours,  ib.  Death  of,  418. 
Kieran  of  Bellachduin,  St.  Death  of  i.  87. 
Kicna of  Ckmmacnois,  St.    Timeof  his  death,!.  SI.    Baptised 
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by  St.  Patrick,  244.  Time  of  his  birth,  419.  Stoiy  of  his  giving 
Clonard  to  St,  Finnian,  and  of  his  having  obfaitied  above  100 
monasteries  from  King  Deitnod,  468.  Stadied  under  St.  FhmeAi 
at  Clonard,  469.  Pbces  hknself  qnder  St.  Senan  at  Inrustatthy, 
ii.  3.  Confomided  with  St.  Kiemn  of  Saigir  by  Ware,  9.  Vene- 
rated in  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  ib.  His  festival  kept 
on  9th  of  September,  ib.  Place  of  his  birth  and  his  paifentage, 
SO.  Goes  to  the  Isle  o£  Arran,  51,  and  from  Whence  to  Ims- 
•  catthy,  ib.  Removes  to  the  monastery  of  Ima-Aingin,  52, 71. 
Leaves  Aingin,  and  founds  Clonrngwiiois,  */*.    Death  of/zd. 

St.  Columba  said  to  have  been  under  him  at  Clomttacno£i, 
121.  '..'.' 

-Kieran  of  Saigir,  St.  said  to  have  been  a  bishopi  before  the  coming^of 
St.  Patrick,  i.  22.  Place  of  his  nativity,  29.  Goes  to  Rome,  2^. 
meets  St.  Patrick  on  his  return,  30.  Submits  to  St.  Patrick 
£83.  One  of  St.  Finnian^s  scholars,  ii.  7.  Erects  a  monas- 
tery at  Saigir,  ib.  Establishes  a  nunneiy  for  his  mother  and 
soine  pious  vii^gins,  i5.  Tliought  to  have  been  first  bishop 
of  Ossory,  ib.  Said  to  have  died  in  Cornwall,  8.  Said  to 
have  been  succeeded  by  St.  Carthagh,  98,  101. 

Kierragia  Aime,  a  district  in  Conaght,  i.  248. 

KiCTragia  Airteach,  in  Conaght,  a  churdi  erected'  there  bv  St. 
Patrick,  i.  245,  248.  •        - 

Eieirapia  of  Munster,  sumamed  Luachroy  1 248. 

Kierraighe  Chuirke,  birth  place  of  St.  Cassidan.  i.  447. 

Kilaraght.    See  Kill-Athracta. 

Kilbany,  commandery  of,  iv.  339. 

Kibeggan,  monastery  of,  iv.  335,  336. 

Kildeeheen,  abbey  of,  iv.  1 86. 

Kileonel,  anciently  called  Kill-chonafl,  I  429. 

Elcoul  or  Kilcouly,  abbey  of,  founded,  iv.  334,  336. 

Kdcree,  nunnery  of,  buift  by  St.  Cera,  ih.  129. 

Kilcreunata,  nunneifyof,  iv.338,  340  ' 

KflcuUen,  i.  273,  276.    Church  ^of, /plundered,   iii.  374.    The 

866  Ot,  IT.  44r« 

Eflcamin,  prioiy  of,  Iv,  262. 

HMwre,  plundered  by  Kellach  sort  of  Bran,  L  SSO.    TTie  place 

P«^-!t?!!f if***^  ^^  "onastety  foi-  holy  vii^s,  388. 
FrandaGon  of  thfi  nuimeijfc  405.    Derivation  i  the  n^  „£ 

408.    E«peMe8  of  die  church  furnished  out  of  the  monasl 

^'i«     i     ^  ^^.^'^^'  P"^'    Conflagration  of,  iii. 
153,  155.    Ravaged,  and  the  church  sfet  on  fire  Sy  the  D^es. 

2L5?"^'  **•  -  I^»'aged  by  the  Northmen,  346.    DestrovS 
^  ti«  Danes,  373.    Ravaged.  390.    Mlagdd,  igi.    TZt 
«ul  copy  of  a  concordance  of  the  Gospelske^t  there  %  ^9 
Destruction  of  the  church  of,  392.        ^  "^''  ^^>  »v.  ^9. 
Kfl&ile,  church  of,  ii.  326. 
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Kilfeade,  i.  2Ba»  ,,. 

Kilfenora,  church  of,  iLl94,  196# 

Kilforchc;^)  church  off  i«  429* 

Kilgaradli  or  Oran,  in  Roscommon,  said  to  have  been  the  see  of 
Cethecus,  i.  SS5»  ...;",. 

Eilglais,  ehurdi  of  U  ^^  r  .: 

Kilian,  St.  fip^l«  of  FfftnQi^nj^^  ili,  U5^  118.  Sets  out  from 
Ireland  to  the  contijaiSot,  .116.  Goes  to  Rome  to  obtain  the 
Pope's  permission  to  preach  the  G<^^1  in  Franconia,  ib^  R^ 
turns  to  F^omconi^.  and  converts  Duke  Gozbert  and  many  of 
his  subjects,  ih.  Suffers  .  martyrdom  together  urith  Coloman 
and  others,  by  order  of  G^iiana^  wifQ  of  Gozbert,  117. 

Kilian  or  Qu3ian,  an  Irishman,  ^aid  to  have  been  a  dispple  of  St* 
Columbanus,  a  missionary  on  the  continent,  tL  443. 

Kilian,  an  Irishman,  successor  to  Mimborin,  abbot  of  St.  M»> 
^'s  monasteiy  at  Gologne^m..  406,  ^ 

Eilitragh,  monastery  of,  i.  268,  .'■     .    . 

Kilkenny,  the  name  of,  n^yer  adhiered  to  the  see  of  Ossoiy  unt3 
after  the  synod  of  R^thbsreasail,  iv,  44.  See  of  Ossovy  re* 
moved  to,  237,  239.  .. 

Kilkenny  West,  monastery  of,  iv.  336,  337. 

Killaphad^  church  of>  pillfiged  by  the  Northmen,  iii,  ^2. 

Killachaid,  monastexy  of,  burned,  iii.  374,  375. 

Kill-achaid-conchinn,  monasteiy  of>  lii*  19* 

Killachuidh  Drumfada  (KiUe»gh.ii:)k  Kill's  County)  i.  446. 

Kill-ailbe,  nunnery  of,  ii.  329.  iii.  14.  . 

KiU-ailbhe,  hionastery  of,  iiL  2l<     '  ' 

Kill-air,  the  see  of,  iv.  34«5. 

Elillala,  church  of,  i.  253. 

KiMoe,  chuich  of;  4^n  of  its  nftme,  .ii.  205>  216.  Rebuilt  by- 
Brian  Boroimhe,  iii.  422.  < 

Killare,  St  Aidus  fixes  his  see  at,  iL  187« 

Kill-^usaiJlei . ,  See  If illpw,  ..; 

Kill-Atliracta,  nunnery  o^  i.  245.  iii.»39. 

Killbil,  abbot  of  Clonach-bionich,  death  o&  iii.  192. 

KiQ-Caireni,  the  port  of,  L  A^5>  Derivation  of  its  name,  467* 
Where  situate,  468. 

Killcarh,  in  Meath,  conjecture  as  to  its  name,  i.  420. 

KUIrCarthaichy  church  of  ii.  100. 

KiU^Cele-Chriost,  monastery  of,  built  by  SU  Cele-Christus,  iiL 
162.  f 

Kill-chairpre,  church  of,  i«4^,  4^. 

Kill-chonail,  now  Kilconel,  i.  429.. 

KUl-chuana,  monastery  or  church  pfy  ii^  1S8,  359,  360. 

Kill-coeman,  church  of,  i.  269* 

Killcoonagh.  church  of,  ii.  359-  \ 

Kill-cruimthir,  monast^  Qi^  1114  80*^ 
Kill-dara.    See  Kildare. 
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KULJiBiilift-g^oiiiii,  SH.  MiigaMKfa,  Udup  of,  a.  29S. 

Kmdg^  numiay  ^  !▼•  dS8,  d4a 

Killen»  a  Inshopy  pboed  over  the  diurdi  cf  Teadi-taliiuv,  i.  26& 

«70. 
KiDen,  St  abbol  of  Saiger,  in.  14a 
KiDen,  sucoeaaor  of  St.  Mollis,  biBhop  of  Ferns,  m.  182. 
Kakn  Draidtflieadi,  abbot  of  Hy,  in.  156.    Death  o^  192. 
KiBen-fiida,  abbot  of  Hj,  death  of  ill.  166. 
Kill-eodiaille,  dnndi  oi;  iL  90,  92. 
tSULfhmidat  cfaurdi  of,  founded  far  St  Fttrfdr,  L  287. 
KiU^fintan,  called  after  St  Fintan,  n.  2S2. 
KiU-fortclieni,  Comitf  Cailoir,  i.  466. 
XsafjganMft,  drardi  of,  erected  by  St  Ptoidc,  L  214. 
KiUgmra,  St  Lonius  revered  at,  L  412. 
KiHiadhuin.  church  of^  iL  7« 
KUl-Liadain  of  Kffliadhuin,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  St 

Kieran  of  Saigir,  L  405. 
fiU-lodiuir,  mona^eiy  ol^  iiL  154,  157. 
&i]l-inao4ienam,  diurdi  erf*,  iL  107, 116* 
Kiflmacrenan,  monastery  of,  ii«  IS6. 
KiDmallodc,  monasteiy  of,  ilL  29* 
Kfllmanach  Drodiid,  the  same  as  Kihnani^,  near  Kilkenny,  L 

446. 
Kill-mor-Deathniib,  monastery  of,  ii.  13S. 
Kilhnuini  or  Kilmuni,  in  Britau^,  L  464,  467. 
Kill-na-gauran,  abbef  of,  iii«  48. 
Kilhiamanagh,  monasteiy  of,  iiL  46* 
KiU-na-marbhan,  monastery  of,  iiL  20. 
Killoenadh,  battle  of,  L  400. 
KiBoflsey,  the  See  of  St  AuzilhiB,  L  261,  2^,  276. 
Kill-ratba,  monasteiy  of,  L  288. 
Kill^regnaighe,  abbey  of,  ii.  77,  80. 
Killsldre^  <£urch  oC  ii.  827.    St  ConaU,  bishop  of,   EL    S2S. 

Ravaged,  iiL  377. 

Kin-aleve-Cuilin,  establishment  of,  L  403,  404.    Nunnery  of,  iiL 

38,  40i' 
Kin-tddhitt,  church  of,  L  288. 
KiQtulach,  cdl  of,  iL  352. 
Kilhue,  commandery  of,  iv.  339. 
Kihnaodiiagh,  monasteiy  of,  iL  342. 
Kilmbian,  churdi  of,  ii.  183. 
Kihnapend,  theoldname  of  Kftnainham,  iv.  230.    ' 
Kilmainham,  prioiy  of,  iv.  230,  339. 
Kilmainham-beg,  commandery  o^  iv.  339. 
Kiknanagh,  St  Naal  abbot  o^  i.  444,  446. 
Kifanodan,  abbey  of,  ii.  325,  326. 
Kifanony,  bouse  of  Canons  r^piiar  at,  iv.  8^. 
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Kilmore,  St.  Fedlimid  said  to  be  bishop  of»  ii.  10.     Cathedral  o( 

11.    See  of,  iv.  S44. 
Kflmore,  or  Kilmormoy  or  KUmonnoyle,  monastery  of,  i.  256. 
Kilmore  Deathrib,  monastery  of,  iu  12,  153.     School  of,  404?. 
Kil-Oen,  numery  of,  iv.  325. 
Kilpatrick,  Scotland,  fable  concerning^  1.  SO,  91. 
Kslrush,  monastery  of,  iv.  338,  340. 
Kilsaran,  conunandery  of,  iv.  339,  340. 
Kilsleve-Cuilin.    See  Killtleve-CuUia. 
Kinaeth,  abbot  of  Durrow,  ii.  202. 
Kinaid,  abbot  of  Deny  and  Dnimcli£r,  death  of,  lii.  368. 
Kindred,  degrees  of,  forbidden  in  marriage,  iv.  211,  283. 
KinehEogan,  fight  between  the  people  of,  and  the  Ulidians  in  the 

cathedral  of  Armagh,  iii.  339.     Bishop  of,  iv.  348. 
Kinneih,  monarch  (u  Ireland,  killed,  iiL  144. 
Kintyre,  St.  Kieran  said  to  have  preached  in,  ii.  121. 
Knock  Abbey,  iv.  219. 
Knockmoy,  abbey  of,  iv.  319,  320. 
Knock- na-seangan,  monastery  of,  iv.  129,  131. 
Kyldee.    See  Culdee. 
KyrieEleison,  monastery  of  established,  iv.  168,  171« 


iMhrathif  territory  of,  i  390. 

Lachteaii,  St  of  Acfaad-ur,  intimate  with  St«  fiaiclierius,  in.  25. 

Lactan,  St  or  Lacttn,  St.  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  St.  Lach« 

tean,  i.  27. 
liactan,  chosen  to  succeed  Dagan,  bishop  of  Achad^Dagan,  ii. 

207. 

Lactan,  a  disciple  of  St.  Fursey,  ii.  462,  464u 

"La^Yf  monastery  of,  erected,  ii.  469. 

X.aidec,.  father  of  St.  Kenny,  ii.  200. 

Laidgen,  monk  of  Clonfert-molua,  death  of,  iii.  36. 

Laidgnen,  Comorban  of  Ferns  and  Tallaght,  iii.  370^  372. 

Laisrean,  of  the  2d  class  of  Irish  Saints,  ii.  13.  Called  Motaisse, 
218. "  A  disciple  of  Finnian  of  Clonard.  ib.  Erects  the  mo- 
nastery of  Devenish,  ib.  Different  from  Laisrean  of  Leighlini 
219.     Death  of,  183^  219.    See  Lasrean. 

Lustran,  abbot  of  Aid-mac-nasca,  ii.  414. 

Lamh'ghlan  and  Lanth'iodan^  meaning  of,  i.  454. 

Lanavach,  church  of,  i.  268. 

Lancarvan,  mooastery  of,  i.  489. 

Landevenec,  abbey  of,  i.  493. 

Lanfranc,  bishop  of  Canterbuijr,  wntten  to  by  DooHiald  bishop  of 
Cashel  coi^oeming  Eudianstical  baptism,  iii.  455.  Conse- 
crates Patrick  bishop  of  Dublin,  458,  462.    Writes  to  Tyriogh 
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long  of  MiilMtav  Atl%,  474.  Compbips  to  fafm  of  flooie  bad 
pnctioes  m  Irdimd,  476.': 

Lanfbrteny  nunnoy  of.  iii.  38,  41. 

Lttm^beaduore in  FiogaD,  St  Mirfaafevcradilier^  in. -83, 85. 

LaniHAfodMrfiDoc^  moDasterr  o^  iiL  146. 

Laigis,  bishop  of  Kildare,  kifled  by  the  Dann'm  SSS^  S46; 

Laseran,  sod  of  Nescainn,  iL  .358. 

Laserian,  St.  abbot  of  Old  IrfaghKn^  defenda-the  Roman  mode  of 
calculating  the  F^sdbal  time,  ii.  389,  402.  Opposed  in  tins  by 
St.  Fmtan  Mumiu,  ib.  Said  to  hafe  been  oroained  by  Pop^ 
Gv^gonr  at  Rome,  402.  .  Returns  to  Iitiand,  f& 

Lasra,    St.   foundress  of  the  churcfa  of  Doire^mac-AJRimecain^ 

iL77. 

Lasran  Mac  Mochtigharn,  bishop  of  KOdare,  deiod^  oC  m.  323« 

Lasrean,  St.  abbot  di  Dfiunliag,  visits  St. .  Itm  ii.  88. 

Lasrean,  St.  of  Ardmacnasca,  inquiry  respecting  hnn,  iL  363.^ 

Lasrean,  alias  Molaasias,  abbot  of  Defemrii,  said  to  hare  oidel^  ' 
St.  Columba  to  quit  Ireland,  iL  146..   See  tiaisreap. 

Lasrenus,  abbot  of  Dainnagh,  iL  124. 

Lassara,  mother  of  St.  Finnian  of  MagfabBe,  iL  25^ 

LatCTan,  Irish  bishops^  attending  at  the  third  council  of,  ly.  298;' 

Laurence,  successor  to  Augustine,  possessed  nopovrer  over  Ire- 
land, iiL  470,  471. 

Lav)  of  St.  Patrick^  enforced  by  Artrigius  primate  of  Armagh,  L 
252.  Bj  Diermit  Hua  Tigemach,  277, 280.  By  Moeliosa,  iv. 
9;  and  by  Celsus,  31. 

Laymen,  cfufing  tfatoisdvea  archbishops  of  ArnSagh^ 'iiL  ^ 

Xea£  Cmthurgiy  or  St.  Patrick's  stone  at  Casbel,  A.  281. 

Leamchuill  in  Leinster,  church  o^  ii.  303. 

LeatbCuinn,  reduced  under  liieupovreri^  £onnac  MaoXuSaaar^ 
iiL  351. 

Lecale,  anciently  called  M^-inis#  L  217>  21^  d02i<' 

Ledwich^  doctor,  proofs  of,  andanimad««niens'oii;>theknoram% 
errors,  and  malevolence  of,  L  11,;  14»  35^i48,  51,:5C  S4^^57k- 
S8,  65y  6S,  70,  72,.74,v  75,  77,  78^:186, ^94,^868io380#'4«r 
459.  iL  16, 46r  95,  109y  123,  151,.  153,  202,  210^  250^  25^- 
259^/294,-295,  332,^66,  379,  386*  396/425.':iiL:69,-94,  160/^ 
16i,  249,  272,3346, 35a,  357*  358;;359,-560v  37^,  405,  47^ 
480i  481,  iv^ 31,  32,  84,  6S,my  72, .  lOd^^ll'3,  U4s « 1 19, 
147, 149,  150, 177,  180*  203,  240/291„29$,.299i  316.  30*, 
354,  358,  359,  360,  361^1362,  366v^>388it-396,^<398c,40i|  405;^^ 
406.  ' 

Leigh,  abbey  of  our  Lady  of,  founded, -^^  321.  v 

LeighUn,  synod  of,  concerning  the  'cdculationr*  of  JSasier^tiniei-^.^- 
389.  Plundered,  367,  39 1  •  TemponditifiBoftlie'Ohttteh'^^ 
sei^  by  HaaMMide'¥aloiiii8,iT.  331.' 

Leinster,  mnn  Dublin  toGowriBii.laid  waste  byiA4dui^  Fiiinliaib; 
iii;)827. ' 

Leix,  or  Abbey  \,&x^  monastwy  iof  founded,  iv.  262,  261^ 
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Lent,  the  fa^  of,  h&w  6b8^r?ed,  i.  -iSh 

'Letts,  the  three, 'iv.  387,  dre. 

Leogaire,  monarch  of  Irel^  -St.  Patrick  sbriiiki^iied  lb  >  af^tiear 
before,  i.  224.  Hftie  of  his  ¥eign,  ^5.  '  ifeid'to  iiave!*fcin 
converted  to  Christianity,  iS4.    His  qaee»  c6nvertrt .  •  ib. 

Letavia,  the  same  ias  Letha,  i.  ICO. 

Xetfto,'8t.  Pitrick  made  prisoner*  thel-e  by '^fntetes,  1.-98*  ^^e 
same  as  Letavia,  100.  St.  P&trick  returns  tO/ 150, '151.  >  Er- 
rors respecting  its  situlation,  151, 167. 

Letter^loin,  battte  bf,  iv.  1 8^,  ■  1 88. 

Lettrech  Odran,  monastery  of,  ii..  70* 

^iaban,  mother  of  St.  Kieran,  ii.  7. 

Lia-na-Manach,  Sc  Patrick  said  to  have  converted  a'^pHttce 
Eochad  there,  i.  &54.     Errors  of  Archdall  r6lt)ectiftg*!t,  '255. 

Leathmore,  monastery  t6f.  Hi.  124,  49. 

tibba,  St.*orMoh^ba,  8!aidtbl4^e-been'Wdi6pof<Tfehdii^ 

ii.  S64.,  S65. 
Libem,  or  lib^rins/St.  lefV  by  St.  Sehan  at  Tnis-mbr,  'li. '3. 

Iiiibhan,'brLibaiia,cte!ebrsited  in  Ulster,  ii.  327. 

Limerick,  account  ofGiHe,  orGaiebert,  bfshbp  bf,  !v.^3*tb^30- 

See  of,  freed  trom  the  jtirisdtction  of  that  of  CaMefBifry,  '»45. 

Besieged  by  the  Eriglfeh  and  Ossoriaite,  225.     The  cfethedral 

of,  greeted,  325.    Tlie  English  driven  out  of,  326. 
Lindistone,  monasteiy  of,  ii.  422.     See  of,  transferred  to  York, 

75.    Bedels  te^titnbhy  concerning,  iii.  76. 
Lingard,  dbctor,  some  errors  of,  ii.  113.  iii.  96. 
Linn,  nunnery  of,  i.  404. 

L^-Htiachail,  monasteiy  bf  governed  by  St.  Colman,  ill.  147. 
Lismore,  monastery  tif,  ii.  358.     Plundered  by  the  Danes,  iii. 

866.    Burned,  3&1.  iv.  '50.     Two  fchurches  erected  in,  74. 

Taken  by  Raymond  le  Grose,  224. 
Littirgi^s,  Ore^k,  Syrian,    &c.  used  in  Rome,  i.   13.    Virions 

us^  in  Rome,  29.    Several  used  in  Ireland,  iv.  28. 
Li^ur^>  introduced  in^p  Ireland  by  St.  Df^atrick,  observed  stid 

followed  by  St.  Comgall  df  Bangor,  ii.  63.. 
Lhdn,  St  martyr,  goes  over  to  Bielgium,  'ii.  467     Received  by 

Floribert  abbot  of  two  monasteries  at  Ghent,  ib>    Acts  of,  468. 
'  Milidered  by  a  multitude  of  pag^s  near  Haiithem,  ib. ' 
Loam,'elde8t.  brother  of  Fergus,  i.  11.    Iritlh  colony  i^€lttled  in 

'Korth  Britain  by,  431. 
Lbarh,  a  priest,  i.  248.    Said  by  ArchdJadl  t6  have  been  Hn  abbot, 

Lbam,  ^bot  df  CSonai^,  deftth  of  iii.  lSi2. 
Locha  river,  i.  432. 
Lbdh^iwe,  monaster  of,  H.  172. 
LcHch'ttanHti,  Noad^o!^  &.  25^;  254. 
Logh-vair,  Tiu^esius  drowned  in,  iii.  il77>  '27^. 
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Lodien-M eaimy  sumained  the  wise,  ibbot  of  JK34aK,  iii.  155« 

Loga,  or  Lugus,  father  of  St.  larladi  <^  Tuam,  iL4K 

Loman,  or  Luman,  said  to  be  a  nephew  of  St.  Patrick,  fint  bishop 

of  Trim,  i.  222, 416    in  942,  345. 
Lomtul,  bishop  of  Kildaie,  death  a^^  iiL  202. 
Lonan  eatertains  Sl  Patrick,  i.  USS. 
Longsech,  immarch  of  Ireland,  killed  in  battle,  iii.  144. 
LoDius,  said  to  have  been  bishc^  of  Kildare,  L  411.    Revered  at 

Kilgaora,  412. 
Losdag,  sumamed  toise,  death  o^  ilL  191. 
Lothra,  St.  Ruadan,  abbot  of,  ii.  9,  233.     Burned  by  the  North- 
men, iii.  271. 
Lough-Dearg,  monastery  of,  i.  425.^ 
Lou^-eire,  nKuoastery  of  founded  by  St.Barr,  ii.3I4* 
Lough-ethach,  now  called  Loughneagh,  i.  266. 
Lough-Foile,  Northmen  defeated  near,  iii.  326. 
Lough'Gaia,  St.  Patrick  ^d  to  have  built  a  church  near,  i.  245^ 
Lough-Melge,  monastery  of,  iii.  192. 
Lough-Neagh,  formerly  called  Lough-ethadi,  L  266. 
LouUi,  monastery  of,  i.  308.  Moctheus  bishop  of,  3479  ^^'^    '^^ 

town  of,  plundered,  iii.  271.    Burned,  iv.  182. 
Lua,  a  monk,  companion  of  Columbanus,  iL  280,  28  U 
Luachaven,  scribe  of  Clonmacnois,  death  of,  iii.  329* 
Luachra,  the  limit  of  St.  Patrick's  progress  in  West  Munster,  i. 

288. 
Luaigne,  said  to  be  father  of  St.  Brendan  of  Birr,  ii.  38,  39. 
Luchem,  St.  intimate  with  St.  Pulcherius,  iii.  25,  28' 
Luclitighema,  St.  abbot  of  Inistymon,  visits  St.  Ita,  iL  88. 
Ludeus,  St.  of  the  2d  class  of  Irish  saints,  iL  13.    The  name 

supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Lugdeus  or  Lugad,  211,  212. 
Lugad,  St.  of  Lismore,  in  the  Hebrides,  iL  212,  213.^ 
Lugadius,  St.  abbot  of  Drumshallon,  i.  441. 
Lugadius,  bishop  of  Connor,  death  cf,  i.  494.     See  ii.  48,  65^ 
Lugadius,  monarch  of  Ireland,  not  a  Christian,  i.  234. 
Li^adius,  prince  of  Iniscarra,  opposes  St.  Senan,  ii.  2. 
Lugaid,  or  Lugdach,  monarch  of  Ireland,  succeeds  jJJild  Molt 

on  the  throne,  L  418.     Killed  by  thunder,  tb.    Time  of  his 

death,  434. 
Lugaid  Laithir,  said  by  Harris  to  be  tlie  founder  of  the  church  of 

Rachlin,  or  Rechrin,  ii.  155,  140. 
Lugeus,  St.  of  the  2d  class  of  Irish  saints,  ii.  13.     Called  Molua, 

205.     A  disciple  of  St.  Comgall  of  Bangor,  ib.    Founds  se* 

veral  monastenes  in  Hy-Figinte,  206.    Erects  the  monastery  of 

Clonfert  Molua,  206,  212.    Visits  St.  D^an,  207.    Death  of, 

to* 
Lugidus,  a  bishop,  said  to  have  ordained  St.  Coemgen,  a  priest, 

iL  44.*    Might  have  been  Lugadius,  bishop  of  Connor^  48,  65^ 

Ordainft  St.  Comgall  priest,  62* 
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Lugneus  Mocumin,  a  disciple  of  St  Columba,  ii.  162. 
Luman,  St.  said  to  have  been  a  bishop  in  the  time  of  St.  Patrick^ 

L  261.  first  bishop  of  Trim,  416. 
Lupita,  St.  said  to  have  been  foundress  of  Drumcheo,  i.  405, 
Lurec,  St  mentioned  by  Colgan,  ii.  192. 
Luroch»  St  the  church  of  Maghera  dedicated  to,  ii.  19L    See 

of  Ardstraw  supnosed  to  be  called  Rathlure  after  him,  192. 
Lusky  St  Mac-Ciuindus  said  to  have  been  bishop  of,    i.  338. 

Monasteiy  of  ravaged  and  destroyed  by  the  Scandinavians,  iii. 

270.     Part  of  the  endowments  of  the  see  of  Dublin,  iv.  240. 

See  of,  345.  ^ 

Lusmag,  estabb'shment  of,  erected  by  St.  Cronan,iii.  7. 
Luthra,  monastery  of,  ii.  440. 
Luxeu,  monasteiy  of,  iL  265,  267,  monks  of,  send  a  deputation 

to  St  Gallus  to  request  of  him  to  undertake  the  government  of 

that  monastery,  437. 
LuxeuH,  monastery  of,  ii.  146. 


M. 


Macarius,  the  Irish  philosopher,  iii.  320,  321. 

Macarius,  superior  of  the  Irish  monastery  of  Wurtzbuig,  iv«  154. 

Mac  Baithin,  abbot  of  Hy,  killed,  iii.  486. 

Mac  Brady,  Andrew,  bishop  of  Tribumia,  ii.  11. 

Maccaldus,  bishop  of  Man  i.  302,  303,  386. 

Maccallan,^St  an  Irishman.     See  Maccdlin. 

Macalleus,  St  friend  of  St  Brigid,  410.    Death  of,  418. 

Maccallin,  Maccallan,  Malcallan  or  Malcallin,  St.  an  Irishman  in 
France,  iii.  396,  398.  A  man  of  superior  goodness,  400. 
Appointed  superior  of  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  near  P&- 
ronne,  401.  Becomes  a  monk  at  Gorzia,  ib>  Goes  to  the 
monastery  of  Walciodorus  and  made  abbot  there,  ib. 

Maccarthen,  baptized  by  St  Patrick,  i.  256.  Different  froti 
St  Maccartin  or  Maccarthen  of  Clogher,  257. 

Maccarthen  or  Maccartin  St  i.  262,  264.  No  second  Maccar- 
then a  bishop,  ib.    Fable  respecting  him,  429.     Death    of; 

Mac  Carthy,  Cormac  prince  of  Desmond,  iv.  73,  75.  Mur- 
dered, 106.     Not  a  bishop,  108. 

Mac  Carthy,  Dermod  king  of  Desmond,  defeated  by  Raymond  le 
Grose,  iv.  224. 

Mac  Carthy,  Donald,  king  of  Desmond,  iv.  326. 

Mac  Corb,  said  to  have  been  master  to  St  Finbar,  ii.  ^14. 

Mac  Cuiindus,  St  bishop  of  Lusk,  ii.  338. 

Maodal^  abbot  of  Leath-^more,  iii.  191. 
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Mac  DanMC»  Cdndiiu^  prince  of  Mcnrlmg,  died  in  jreligious  ar« 
'   den  In  the  abbefr  of  Bbyle,  iv.  533. 
,  Maodeus,  ti^e  same  ai^  Macctfensy  L  535. 
Mac-£rca»  ^aced  ov^  the  Cfaurdi.oP  KHroe,.  i.  256»/257. 
Mac^GioIla-^P^tiicky  compelled  to  givehos^ges,.  Ui,  S9^« 
Macha»  nflerwards  .Annagh,  i.  SOB. 
Machan:e^C0iina6ht9  L  .243. 
Mm^hua.'Daimeney  L'398. 
Mao-Huaiaing/St.  Riodi  so  caDed,  iL  12. 


^ac-Kellach, 'bishop  of "^nl^.  iL  381. 

~~>ishop 
Mac  Lochlin,  Domnald  King  of  Ulster,  Jt.  10,  II,  17. 


ftfoc-Laisrei  archbishop  of  Annagh,  iL  303.   'Death  Of,  347« 


Mac  Loingsy,  ndd  by  Archdall  to  faay^  been  abbot  of  Mo^e«  i. 

265. 
^fado^TOS  or  Maiduiti  bl^op  of  Alectam,  ii.  33.    A  dis<%le  of 

St  IBrendan,  34. 
Mac  Movo^  Dermod  king  of  Lein8ter,.iv..22.  se^q.    SeeDermol 

Mac  Morogh. 
Macniase  bishop  of  Connor,  L  432^  iL  308. 
Mactalius,  bishop  of  Kilcullin,  L  337,  377.    Death  of,  ii.  70,  73. 
Mactalius,  dynast  of  Hy-figinte,  iL  3. 
Madelgar,  1^  ii.  490,  492.    Erects  the  monasteiy  of  Soignes, 

491.    Death  o^  ib. 
MaelbrigMI,abbotrfDeRyaDdRaphoe,ni.  839,  341.    Deatbof, 

Maelbrigid,  St.  archbishop  of  Armagh,  ;bL  341,  369. 

Maelbrigid,  bishop  of  Munster^  i.  285. 

Maelbrigid,  comorban  of  StMacnisse,  iii.  370. 

Maelbrigid,  successor  to  Eugene  bishop  of  £mly,  iiL  339,  340. 

Maelbrigid  Hua  Riraid,  abbot  df  Hj,  iu.  411. 

Maelco&t'ardibishep'Of  Armagh,  i.  74. 

M^elfinan,  bisbop  of  KUdare,  iii*'281. 

Maelswn,  or  Maglocun,  prince  of  Wales,  L'470^ 

Maehosa,  said  to  have  been  archlnshop  of  Armagh,  'iii.  449. 

Ma^mur,  archbishop  t>f  Arraa^,  iii.  410, 413.    Comes  to  Louth 

to  receive  the  body  -of  Brian  oorotmhe,  425. 
Maelmurry,  assisted  by  the  Danes  compels  die  )mg  6f  Leinster 

to  resign  his  crown,  m.  417*    Plunders  Kfldare,  ib*    Rim^es 

^eat  ^  flf  Meetth«  418. 
Maelseachlain.    See  Melseachlain. 
Madsea^hlaimi,  king-of  Meath,  storyiMrhis  appearing  to  St.  Gair. 

{ire,  iii.  331. 
Madtiil,  ileadi  of,  1SL  968. 
Magumuidhe,  near  New  Roiss,  L  466. 
Magbille.    See  MaghbOe.  ^ 
Magh-4ii,  in  Ro8Comm<Hi,  I.  4^. 
Maghamoidhe,  establiiteient  of,  «ii.  14,  !2!. 
Madibile,   or  Moville,  andenlly  •  called  :DommigfcP¥8e,i'9^. 

IWo  places  of  thai  name,  26^.'    The  churches  of  both  said  to 
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hafe  been  foonded  by  St,-FinsiBO|  :tV  ASSH^  4M^y  CalM' 
Movm,  442.  When  aitualedi  t&;  &«  FiiiBia(ii  bitriei^iiij^iLr^e^ 
Monastery  of  burned  by  the  Scandmaviao^  iiL  ^0.  - 

Magh-Breagh,  devastated;  by  the  SaxoDS/  liL^OHy:  346w'> 

Magh-choba,  battle  of,  iv.  11, 

Maghdair,  a  tract  near  Dungaiiiip%ti.'8$&»' 

Magh-damhonia  In  DbUupaoiaj  i.:268V 

Magh-eo,  monasteiy  of  erected  by  jCohnaBv<iii^^79«< 

Maghera,  the  tee  of  Azvbtnnr  tranaftited  to^  iL  190;  191.r  > 

Magh-Femin,  visited  by  St.  Eic,  bishop  x)fSkiiie^i.  $89^ 

Magh-Giigin,  ^  tract  in  Scotland^  i  44. 

Magh-iniui,  or  Lecale,  i.  302. 

Maghithe^  district  of,  i.  262. 

Magh-lachai  residence  of  Eraan,  j.  449^ 

Magh4eana,  battle  of,  iiL  351. 

Maghlene,  synod  o^  ii^S92>S97« 

Maghliffe,  in  the  now  counQr  Kildlur^iii.  273. 

Mi^-naiy  L  243. 

Maghp^eola,  near  Elpboi^  L  2^  24?..    Synod  ol^  "ib*-' 

Magh-slecht^  -  in  county  :Leitrii%  u  ^^129^  299. ' 

Magi,  contest  between  the,  and  Su  Patrick,  ( L  25Mv  227«    Ttrnf- 
conspire  against  St.  Patrick,  253^    They  endeavour  ta  hind«# 
St.  Columbkill  firom  preachings  :ii.  154b 

Magilmunenf  an  Irishman,  leaves  Irdand^- jiL844^t34di ' 

Magin  in  Tirawley,  i.  255. 

Maginis,  or  Locale,  i  217,•2l9.^  > 

Maginish,  L  216. 

Maglocun,  prince  of  North  .Wales^^L  470,  4T3.  > 

Magivl^    SeeMaocakkis,:bishopirf  Man,t.38d;> 

Magqa,<establishraoat  atir  by  8U  Finnitm,  L  465. 

Magnoald,  ii.  432,  433,  435. 

Magnus,  king  of  Norway,  the  Htil>iiides  and  Mah^  tv.i20^22;;^ 

Mahon,  king  of  Munster,  doitfa  oi,  m,  391 «  * 

Maidoc,  St.  of  Ferns,  educated  by  St;  David;  L  470..  V&itedliy 
StxoSenan, 'ii.- 4.1  Wasofafiuni^of  Brcffiijjr^  240;-  Saidto" 
have  accompanied  Stl  Barr  to  Britain,  314.    Given  as  a  hostage 
tor  the  monarch.  Anmifeus^  B3S,  336.    Goes  to  the  monastery  of ' 
Menevia,334.  Founds  the  monasteiy^f  Desert  ^Ne(Irbm,Ck33T. 
JOeatbof,  339. 

Mmldu%  or  Mailduf,  on  Irishman,  iiL  97»  lOa  Fdrmsthtt  esMb- 
lishment  of.  Malmesbury,.  9B.f^ 

Maflros,  monastery  pf,  vu  88, 93* 

Maimbodu8>  an  Inshinaii,  nailed  Martyt^  iiL  36L  Body^^fetno^ 
to  MbnbeHiard,  «6;  r  Sets  out  on  a  [»igrimage^  362, 563.  '  At^ 
rives  in  Burgundy,  iindkiUed  by  robbers,  »6. 

MainuBy  son  of  Huai^mya, 'Mishap  and  al^ot 'ioP  Emly^'liL  22T<' 
Dieath  q4:322. 

MaiMckMackiSiedal,  abbot  QfiBaaBiiiE(>iiL^S68(rti< 
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Malmis,  an  abbot,  said  to  have  lived  and  died  in  Brittany,  ii.  $7- 
Malachjy  or  Maolmaoiikog,  St  archbishop  of  Armagh,  several 

particulars  of  the  life  of,  iv.  59,  to  133.    Miracles  wrought 

bj  touching  his  body,  135. 
MaicaUan,  or  Malcallin.     See  Maccallin. 
Malchus,  bishop  of  Lismore,  iv.  78,  74*,  75,  98. 
Malcovus,  monarch  of  Ireland,  killed  in  battle,  ii.  301 ,  302. 
Maldc^ar,  bishop  of  Ferns,  death  of,  iii*  128,  ISO. 
Malduin  Mac  Kenn&laid,  bish(^  of  Raphoe,  iii.  370. 
Malguil,  disciple  of  St.  Fursey,  ii.  462,  464. 
Malmsbury,  ancient  name  of,  iii^  98.    Monastery  of,  founded  by 

Maildulf,  ib. 
Man,  Isle  of,  Conindrus  and  Romulus  bishops  of,  i.  303.  St.  Mac- 

caldus  bishop  of,  303,  305.    St  Patrick,  said  to  be  the  apostle 

of,  305.    Names  of,  305,  307' 
Manchan,  St  of  Menodrochit,  death  of,  iii«  29,  31. 
Manchan,  St  abbot  of  MohiU,  iii.  30,  31. 
Manchan  the  wise,  siipposed  to  be  the  same  as  Manchan  or 

Munchin,  said  to  be  the  first  bishop  of  Limerick,  iii.  30,  32. 
Manchen,  St  abbot  of  Tuaim>greine,  death  of,  iii.  176. 
Manchen,  bishop  of  Leighlin,  death  of,  iiL  163,  323. 
Manchen,  surnamed  the  Master,  L  253,  254. 
Maneus,  a  bishop,  baptized  by  St  Patrick,  i.  256. 
Mann,  a  name  of  the  sun  among  the  Pagan  Irish,  i.228« 
Mansuenus,  master  of  Endeus  of  Arran,  i.  438. 
Mansuetus,  St  bishop  of  the  Annorican  Britons,  i.  3^  4. 
Maoin-Columb-kiUe,  li.  139. 
Maoldubhorchon,  bishop  of  Kildare,  iii.  153. 
Maol-Finian,  son  of  Flanagan  king  of  Meath,  expels  the  Danes 

from  Dublin,  iii.  347*    Becomes  a  monk  and  abbot  of  Inis- 

Patrick,  ib.    Dies  there,  348. 
Maolmaodhog  O'Morgair.     See  Malachy,  St.  iv.  59,  seq. 
Maolpatrick,  abbot  of  Armagh,  iii.  369. 
Marian  O'Crinan,  bishop  of  Swords,  iii.  430. 
Mark,  an  Irish  bishop,  stops  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Crall,  iii.  285, 

286. 
Marianus,  founder  of  the  monastery  of  St  Peter  at  Ratisbon^  dif- 
ferent from  Marianus  Scotus,  iv.  2,  5. 
Marianus  Scotus,  an  Irishman,  his  account  of  St  Amnichad  or 

Anmchad,  iii.  443 ;  and  of  Aidus   harbosus,    445.     Retires 

from  the  worid  into  the  monasta:^  of  Cionatd,  446.    Goes  to 

the  monastery  of  Fulda,  ib.    Visits  the  tomb  of  Patemus,  ib. 

Ordained  priest  at  Wurtzbuig,  ib.    His  death,  iv.  5,  7,  8. 
Marriage,  decrees  respecting,  iv.  205,  206,  211,  212,  215. 
Marriage,  of  monks,  iv.  365.    Of  nuns,  382. 
Marriage  forbidden  between  brothers  and  sisters-in-law,  iv.  377. 
Marriage  and  married  people  to  be  respected,  iv.  387,  388. 
Marriages  of  the  Irish,  iv.20,  63,  6^  70,  71,  72,  86,  88,  283. 
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>Iarriages  within  certain  degrees  of  kindred  forbidden,  iv.  377. 

Married  priests,  iv»365. 

Martin,  St.  of  Tours,  related  to  St  Patrick,  i.  124.    His  college 
or  monastery  near  Tours,  \55y  156,  157. 

Martin,  St.  monastery  of  at  Cologn,  made  over  to  the  Irish,  iii. 
406. 

Martin,  scribe  of  Clonmacnois,  death  of,  iii.  329. 

Martin,  scribe  of  Devenish,  death  of.  iii.  329. 

Mariyrohsium  Tamlactenscy  iii.  233. 

Martyrs  Irish,  iv.  287,  2^8. 

Mary,  St.  Dublin,  abbey  of,  iii.  377,  380.  iv.  138, 

Mary,  St.  de  Hoggis,  nunnery  of,  iv.  185,  187. 

Mass  not  to  be  celebrated  on  wooden  tables,  iv.  269. 

Mass  of  St.  Columbanus  and  St.  ColumbkiU,  iv.  371, 373,  374. 

Matrimonial  continence,  iv.  387. 

Matrimonial  contract,  or  marriages  new  modelled,  iv.  63^  64. 

Mauctanes,  St.  or  St.  Moctheus,  bishop  of  Louth,  prophecy  of, 
concerning  St.  Columb,  i.  263 ;  ii.  111. 

Maugina,  St.  Viigin,  of  Clogher,  ii.  175,  234,  236. 

Maur,  or  Dejbnte  vivoy  noonastery  of  founded,  ii.  248,  250. 

Mayo,  monastery  of,  founded  for  the  English,  iii.  166,  168,  169. 
Church  of  burned  by  Turgesius,  272. 

Meath,  ravaged  by  Ivar  and  Amlave,  iii,  326.  Falls  into  the 
hands  of  Cuan  OXochain  and  Corcran,  426.  Parishes  of  di- 
vided between  Clonard  and  Ctonmacnois,  iv.  37,  Two  episco- 
pal sees  only  established  in,  42.  Devastated  by  Roderic  O'Co- 
nor,  225.  The  several  sees  of,  322.  United  into  one  diocese, 
323.  The  title  of  bishop  of,  assumed  by  Eugene  bishop  of 
Clonard,  322. 
,  Meetings  at  Magh-femjn  held  to  regulate  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
cerns of  the  South  of  Ireland,  i.  395. 

Mel,  or  Melus,  St.  a  Briton,  i.  335.    Bishop  of  Ardagh,  ib.  and 
240.    Monastery  of,  402.     Death  of.  418. 

Melari,  sumamed  Nonnita,  mother  of  St.  David,  i.  471. 

Melda,  mother  of  St.  Kenny,  ii.  200. 

Mcldan,  St.  abbot  of  Inisquin,  ii.  450. 

Mella,  or  Milla,  St.  mother  of  Cannech,  priest,  and  Tighemach, 
abbot,  iiL  192,  194. 

Mellain,  father  of  St.  Mochua,  ii.  357,  360. 

Mellifont,  monastery  of  founded,  iv.  117.  119.    Consecration  of 
the  church  of,  165. 

Melseachlain  I.  monarch  of  Ireland,  succeeds  Niall  Caille  on  the 
throne,  iii.  241.  Defeats,  takes  prisoner,  and  drowns  Tur- 
gesius the  Danish  chief,  277.  Sends  ambassadors  to  Charles 
the  Bald,  king  of  fVanoe,  ib.  Makes  peace  with  the  North- 
men,  and  is  assisted  by  them  against  his  enemies,  ib.  War  be- 
tween him  and  the  Danes,  326.  Defeats  the  Danes  of  Dub- 
lin, ib.  Tune  of  his  death,  242. 
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MelfleacMain,  11.  succeeds  Dmudd  O'Nein  as  monardi  of  Ire- 
knd,  m.  966.    Defeats  the  Daae^  at  Ttaib,  415.    Fkmdere 

Dalgais,  ib.    Bavages  Lebster,  tb,    Foroed  to  yield  the  title 
di  kmg  of  Leath  Megha  to  Brim  Boraimhe,  ib.     Ravines 
Conaug^ty  416.    Defeat*  Brian  BonMiiibe,  ib.     CompeBed  to 
res^  tlie  crowa  of  Ireland  to  Bfian,  417.    Defeftted  by  Mael- 
muny  assisted  by  the  Danes*  418.     Assisted  by  Morogfa  son 
of  Brian,  and  takes  many  prisoners  and  bmk^  spofl,  ib^    Be- 
trays Brian,  419,  422.     Apain  sahited  as  Idng  of  Ii>eliBnd,  425. 
Attacks  the  Danes  of  Dubhn,  and  burns  the  city,  ih.    Defeat 
the  Danes,  commanded  by  Sitric,  426.    Dies  in  the  monasteiy 
of  Inis-aingin,  ib. 
Melteoc,  St.  revered  at  Kinsale,  &  94. 
M enevia,  the  See  of  St  David,  i.  470. 
Menoe,  brother  of  St.  Libba,  u.  364. 
Mentz,  monastenr  of,  iii.  114,  115* 
Memoc,  a  disciple  c€  St  Barrintkus,  ii.  35. 
Milcbo,  master  of  St.  Patrick,  i.  216. 
Milk,  fabulous  story  of  the  Irish  baptizing  tlidr  ch^dren  in,  iv. 

211. 
Milner,  doctor,  tour  of,  in  Ireland,  animadverted  on»  tv.  36,  99. 
His  mistakes  or  errors  on  Irish  historical  matters,  iii.  466, 469, 
472,  iv.  36,  99,  203,  215. 
Mimbom,  an  Irishmfui,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St  Martin  at 

Cologn,  iii.  406. 
Miracle,  one  wrought  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  150*     By  St.  Colamb- 

kill,  ii.  155. 
Miracles,   attributed  to  St.  Ita,  ii.  84.  seq.    Perft>rmed  by  St. 
Cokimbanus,  269.    Wrought  by  St.  Maidoc,  337,  339.    By 
St.  Pulcherius,  iii.  24. 
Mis,  the  mountain  of,  i.  216. 
Miscel,.  bishop  of  Emly,  iii.  339)  361. 
MiserneuSf  one  of  St.  Patrick's  diisci[Jes.  i.  337. 
Missal,  ancient,  found  at  Bobio,  iv.  371,  373,  374,  376. 
Mobai,  brother  of  Libba,  ii.  364. 
Mobeoc  of  Gleann-geirg,  i.  426. 

Mobhy,  St.  sumamed  Clairineach,  ii,  761  *  School  of,  120.     Cal- 
led also  Berckan,  i23« 
Mochav,  St.  of  Antrim,  school  of,  1.403.    Death  of,  418.     See 

Mochoe. 
Moclkdlloc>  Si.  of  CaMt^tV-mac-Conchaidh,  i.  27.  iii.  29; 
ilochoe  or  Modiay,  St.  of  Antrim,  i.  217,  346,  348. 
Mochoemogs  bishcm,  son  of  Cuaith>  a  disciple  of  St.  Cfflth^, 

ii.  358. 
Mochoemog^  8<m  of  Vairl^  cKsc^e  of  St.  Car^^h,  n.  358. 
Mocfionna,  St.  ofDore  Bruckatse,  m.  141.    AMnit  of  Deny,  i6. 
Mod)t|a,  abbot  of  Ard^laine,  m.  151. 

Mocfaua,  alias  Gronan,  ^sciple  of  Carthf^  if.  957.    S^  over 
Cluain-Dachrau,  ib. 
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Mochua  Luachra,  abbot  and  bishop  of  Ferns,  iiL  8S. 

Mochttda,  alias  Caittegh  jador^  u.  99, 102.    See  CaHJu^^ 

Lismore. 
Moohuemin^  Su  brother  of  St.  Coongen,  il.  4&k 
Mochuorog,  St  a  Briton,  administers  the  Messed  QacmtoesA  to 

St  Coemgen,  ii.  44.    The  same  as  St  Mogoroc  of  Ddgenjp'. 

49.       . 
Mocta,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iii.  339,  341  • 
Mocteus  or  Moctheus,  St.  arrives  in  Ireland^  2ind  estiibllfllieB  A 

mofiastety  at  LoUth^  i.  308.    Became  a  foishofi^  347.    Mo^- 

tnstety  of  at  ]Louth,  402.    The  last  of  St.  FktndcV  dscqil)^ 

494.    Death  of,  ib.    Different  from  Maidoc  of  Ferns,  496. 

Received  the  holy  Viaticiktti  from  St  Dagaeus,  n.  76w 
Mociuttin,  tlisciple  of  St.  ColiMnba,  aacceeds  him  ait  Tir^egfaos^  ii. 

71,  74,  76. 
Modan,  abbot  of  Kilmodan,  ii.  S25* 
Moditeus,  St.  of  the  2d  dtts  of  Idsh  SabitB^  ii.  I3v     Owjeotikt^ 

res^eotii^  him^  212,  214. 
Modwenna,  St.  an  Irisli  Virgin  in  England,  iii.  41. 
Moedoc,  St  bishop  of  Fcms^  iv.  355.     See  Maid(k%  St 
Moelatget^  abbot  of  Clonenagh^  ii.  ^45. 
Moekxiba,  ardibishof)  of  Aitnagh,  iii.  323^  325,  339^ 
Moekbur,  bishop  of  Ckmneoiois,  death  q£,  iik  329. 
Moeldod,  abbot  of  Monaghan,  iii.  2T2. 
Moe]linnian»  bishop  df  Derry^  iiL  37<X 
Moelfinnian,  Mac  Huactain,  bishop  of  KeUs^  iii.  386,  368. 
Moelimarchain,  bishop  of  Ectrura,  debth  of,  iL  19L 
Moeliosa,  ardlbishop  of  Armagh,  iv.  9. 
Moeliosa  O'Brolchaih,  death  of,  iii.  487,  489. 
Modmor^  Tuathal  king  of  Ireland^  killed  by,  ii.  ^1. 
Moelpatikk,  scribe  of  Trev^  death  of,  iii.  329. 
Moelruan,  abbot  and  bishop  of  Tallaght^  itt.  232,  233. 
Moeltule,  bishop  of  Armagh,  iii.  428.  ' 

Moena,  bishop  of  Clonfert,  i.  437,  ii.  36. 
Moenssdl,  in  his  return  from  Rome  stops,  at  the  lOOliaMiery  of  St 

Gall,  iii.  285.    Said  tq  have  died  the^e,  ^. 
Moengall,  bishop  of  Kildare,  iii.  322. 

Mofecta,  or  Fechean,  St  intimate  with  St.  Puldierius,  iii.  ^5^  %• 
Mogenoch  Kille-comly,   disciple  of  St.  Finnian  if£  Cloilardi  ii**^ 

233. 
Mogeroc,  St.  of  Struthunr,  L  425. 
Moinmor,  battle  of,  ii.  159. 
Mola,  disciple  of  St  Senan,  ii.  91,  95. 
Molaga,  St.  iii.  83.    Erects  the  monastery  of  Tidaohmm^  8S« 

Death  of,  ib. 
MiMa»i  St  or  MoiassiuB,  founds  oFDevenish,  i.  446.    Sftid  to 

have  been  bishop  of  Clogher,  IL  183.    See  liust«an,  St^ 
Moling,  St  bishop  of  Ferns,  iii.  132,  133.     FoUfids  a  nmm- 
tery  at  Aghao^mid.  ib. 
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Molua.    See  Lugeiis. 

Molua,  St  of  CIonfert-Molua,  Yisito  St  Evin,  iL  311.  Confe9' 
8or  to  Maidoc  of  Ferns,  338.  Disciple  of  Carthagh,  358.  Re- 
quests the  blessed  Sacrament  from  Cronan,  liL  7.  Intimate 
with  St.  Pdcherius,  25. 

Mombulus,  disciple  df  St  Fm^y,  ii.  462,  464. 

Monaghan,  monasteiy  of  despoOed  by  the  Scandinavians,  iii. 
270. 

Monanincha,  iv.  291,  293. 

Monaster-evan,  Cistercian  monastery  of,  fomided,  iv.  237>  239. 

Monasteria  ScaUorumy  the  Irish  monasteries  in  the  continent  so 
called,  iv.  158. 

Monasteries,  several  mentioned,  i.  402*  Burned  by  the  North- 
men»  iii.  271.  Several  attributed  to  St  Abban,  iii.  18,  Se- 
veral of  the  ancient  destroyed,  iv.  345.  Modem  erected,  346. 
Many  ancient  still  continued,  ib. 

Monastery  or  school  of  St.  Fiedi,  i.  402. 

Monenna,  St  foundress  of  the  nunnery  of  Fochard  Brighde,  iii. 
38,  39. 

Monennusy  St  abbot  of  Rosnat  in  Britain,  i.  434. 

Monks,  some  of  the  greatest  bishops  of  the  ordor  of,  iv.  289. 
Obligations  and  duties  of^  349«  Lived  by  their  own  lal^our, 
354,  355,  356«  Spent  some  time  in  transcribing  books^  t5. 
Marriage  of,  condemned,  365. 

Mono,  St  goes  from  Ireland  to  Ardvenna,  iii.  195,  197.  Erects 
the  church  of  Naisonia,  tb. 

Monsterboice,  St  Boetius,  bishop  of,  i.  461. 

Morini,  the  territory  of,  comjNized  under  the  name  of  Armoric 
Gaul,  i.  97.    The  country  of  St.  Patrick,  120. 

Morogh,  son  of  Brian  Boroimhe,  marches  against  the  Danes,  iii. 
418.    Killed  at  Clontarf,  422,  424.     Buried  at  Armagh,  425. 

Mosacra,  St  founder  of  Tegh-Sacra,  iii.  140.    Death  of,  141. 

Mount  Bladhma,  ii.  206. 

Mount  Eagle,  i.  248. 

Mount  Liiachra,  ii.  206. 

Movill  or  Maghbile,  of  Donegal,  confounded  with  that  of  Down, 
i.  264.    Ailill  of,  440.  441. 

Moy,  river,  i.  256. 

Moy-Slecht  i.  239. 

Moylurg,  i.  463. 

Muadhnat,  sister  of  St.  Molaisse  of  Devenish,  ii.  327. 

Muckin,  St  i.  255. 

Muckamore,  monastery  of,  ii.  304,  307. 

Muckmore,  i.  431,  433. 

Mucna,  a  bishop,  i.  253,  255. 

Mugdoma,  Mugdome,  or  Mogduma,  the  territory  of,  i.  266,  270* 

Mugron,  abbot  of  Hy,  iii.  386,  388. 

Muicinis,  set  on  fire,  iii.  374. 

Muindeoha,  mother  of  Eugene  of  Ardstrath,  ii.  191. 
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Muine  Brecain,  the  Danes  def^ted  at,  in.  S77. 

Muiredeach,  king  of  Hy-Kinsellagh,  goes  to  rait  St.  Finnian,  L 
465.    Death  of,  494. 

Mula  or  Muli,  birth  place  of  Nennidh,  i.  451. 

Mullach  (in  Co.  Cavan)  i.  453. 

MuUoy,  0\    See  O'MuUoy. 

Munchin,  or  Manchan,  St.  ii.  93. 

Munech  and  Meachair,  converted  by  l^t.  Patrick,  i.  289* 

Munenia,  baptized  by  St.  Patrick,  i  182. 

Mungret,  Nessan  of,  a  scholar  of  St  Ailbe,  i.  462.  Monastery 
of,  veiy  eminent  ii.  103.    Burnt  by  the  Danes,  iii.  374. 

Munis,  a  Briton,  bishop  of  Forgney  in  Longford,  ii.  419.  Sup- 
posed to  be  brother  of  St.  Mel,  ib, 

Munster,  plundered  by  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  iii.  327.  Army 
of  plunaer  the  islands  of  Lough-ree  and  reduce  Leath-Cuinn, 
351.    Visitation  of,  by  St.  Malachy,  iv.  101,  102. 

Mura  St  abbot  of  Fathen-Mura,  iii.  37,  322. 

Murchertach  Mao  Erca,  kin^  of  Ireland,  i.  434.    killed,  494. 

Muredach,  a  bishop,  i.  253. 

Muredach,  &ther  of  Murchertach,  king  of  Ireland,  i.  435. 

Muredach,  bishop  of  Killala,  ii.  183.    Death  of,  184. 

Muredach,  bishop  of  Mayo,  death  of,- iii.  166. 

Muredach,  abbot  of  Kildare,  death  of,  iiL  255, 203. 

Muredach,  St  prior  of  Hy,  iii.  234. 

Mmedach,  son  of  Bran  king  of  Leinster,  abbot  of  Kildare,  death 
of,  iii.  329,  33a 

Murenna,  abbess  of  Kildare,  iii.  371)  373. 

Murgal,  of  Clonmacnois,  death  of,  iii.  202. 

Murgeis,  bishop,  ii.  342. 

Mui]^enius,  abbot  of  Gleannussen,  ii.  345. 

Muncherdac,  or  Murcherat,  an  Irish  recluse  near  Ratisbon,  iv. 
2,  4. 

Murin,  said  to  have  been  master  of  St  Laserian,  ii.  403. 

Murtogh  O'Brien,  king  of  Munster,  becomes  master  of  Dublin, 
iiL  484.  Assumes  the  title  of  king  of  Ireland,  ib.  Dethroned 
485.    Dies,  ib, 

Murtogh,  son  of  Niall  Glundubh,  killed,  iii.  374,  375. 

Murgeus,  St  of  the  3d  class  of  Irish  saints,  ii.  331. 

Murus,  St  abbot,  ii*  39. 

Muscrighe  Breogain,  i.  287. 

Muscrith  Thire  (Lower  Ormond)  i.  289. 

Music,  used  in  the  Irish  church,  iv.  65* 

N. 

Nad-^luagh,  a  dynast  near  Coleraine,  ii.  77. 

Naal,  Natalis  or  Naol  St.  abbot,  son  of  Aengus,  king  of  Cas|iel, 
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Bevoed  Mt  Kftnan^lH  ^  l^ci^  by  Co^  to  be  the 
same  as  St.  Naa],  abbot  of  Killnaile  in  BtefO^,  4f66.  Monas- 
tery o^  iL  2.    Sakl  to  be  MeoeMof  to  St*  LaiMafi,  2ia 

Naas,  yisited  by  St.  Patridc,  i.  272.    Castle  o^  t27€. 

Nannedy  seemingly  the  same  as  Nonniitti,  k  463% 

Naol  St.    See  Naal,  St. 

Natalis.    See  Naal^  Su 

Natfi!aoich,  king  of  Casbel^  1  SSa 

Jfft^t&tmdti,  spiritual  oett|«nMm  «if  St.  Bnigkl,  i.410^  M2,4^2. 

Katfraoieh,  aUier  of  Su  Laiman^  iL  216. 

Ncllian«  Nathi,  or  Nathy,  St.  of  AdiOniy^  L  M5.  ii.  190.  iiL  m 
43. 

Natiii  Hisa-Gam:hoa»  ofilkMes  St,  Batnck,  i.  206^ 

Kathi,  Nathy.    See  Nathan. 

Necta,  mother  of  SU  Ita^  ii.  81« 

Nectan,  king  of  the  Picts,  expels  fiom  his  kangdon  scime  of  the 
monltt  of  die  order  of  Hy,  iii.  15S« 

Neddrum,  monastery  of,  i.  423.  Pltioty  o^  foimded^  iv.  259« 
255. 

Neman,  St.  abbot  of  Dairims^  near  WexfoM,  L  SiU 

Neman,  St.  abbot  of  Lismoie,  ii.  356. 

Nemnald,  father  of  Beradi,  ii*  32S. 

Nemthur,  or  Empthor,  fabulous  account  of,  i.  90.  The  s^ne  as 
NainhthuTy  N^rthur,  Nepthur  and  N^hthur,  iOl« 

Nena^h,  priory  of,  founded,  iv.  335. 

Nennidh,  St.  sumamed  Lamhdearg^  a  disc^le  of  St.  Fknuan  of 
Clonard,  ii.  233. 

Nennidh,  St.  sumamed,  LamkgMan,  i.  430.  A  student  at  Kfi^ 
dare,  451.  Confounded  with  St.  Nennidh^  U\inkm»tdLa9ih>-dBaft^ 
ib*  Acts  of,  according  to  Colgan,  452.  Said  to  be  a  disciple 
of  St.  Patrick,  ih.  A  dispiple  of  St.  Fiech,  453.  The  slOne 
as  St.  Nennidh)  Laimh-iodan,  454. 

Nennklh,  St.  suinamed  Laimh4odan,  See  St.  Nebnidh  £mfi^ 
ghUm*. 

Nennidh,  St.  sumamed  Laobh-dearcy  abbot  and  bishop  of  Inis- 
mhuigh^Samh,  i.  451. 

Nennidius  Lamh-glani  St.  different  fh>m  St.  Nennidiu  XneM* 
dearc,  iL  55» 

Nennidius  Laobh^eaic,  St  monastery  of,  ii.  51. 

Nennio,  abbot  of  the  great  monastery  in  Britain^  i.  347^  St 
Finnian  of  MaghbiJe  at  the  school  o^  ii.  25. 

Neptria,  or  Neptricum,  the  same  as  Neustria  in  Gaul,  i.  101. 

Nessan,  St  placed  by  St.  Patrick  over  the  monastery  of  Mungret, 
i.  288.  Instmcted  by  St.  Ailbe,  462.  Of  the  second  class 
of  Irish  saints,  ii.  13.  Probably  founder  of  Mungret,  103. 
104.  Held  theological  Conversations  with  8t  Ailbe,  ib.  Death 
of,  ib. 
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Ntssan,  St  diicipfe  of  St.  Bm  of  CoA,  Ik  $15,  917.    Hie 

church  of,  lit  Cork,  iv;  277, 
Neustria,  the  gtesl  piwinee  ^i,  m  Oaul,  i,  101* 

Nevet,  in  Brittany,  St  Ronan  lotlics  to  the  i)re«t  o^  k  408: 

Newiy,  Cistercian  xoonasteiy  ef  founded,  iv.  168, 170. 

Newtown,  near  Trim,  iv.  322. 

Niett  or  NigeUuB,  usurper  oi  the  see  of  Armagh,  carries  off  the 
staff  of  Jesus,  &c.  from  Armagh,  i.  176.  Usurps  the  archbishop* 
rick,  iv.  44.    Expelled,  95.     E>eath  of,  106. 

Njell  Catlne,  king  of  Ireland,  drowned,  iii.  ^1,  243. 

Niell  Frassach,  monarch  oi  Ireland,  retires*  to  Hy,  and  becomes 
a  monk,  lii.  176. 

Nkll  GhiRdiOih,  king  of  Ireland,  killed,  iii.  S66. 

Niell  Naoigiallach,  er  Niell  of  the  nine  hostages^  death  of,  1. 138^ 
139. 

Noendrumemiaj  Cayhnus,  or  Coetanus^  adba^  i.  423. 

Northern  Picts,  converted  by  St.  Columcille^  k  70. 

Northmen  (Danes  or  Norwegians)  arrive  in  ^e  Boyne  and  Liffey 
and  plunder  the  country,   iii.   271.    Bum   Cc»k,  Fans  ana 
Clonfert,  and  commit  other  horrible  depredations^  ib*     Set  fire 
to  Armagh  and  bum  the  cathedn^,  t&    Plunder  seven^  mo- 
nasteries, ib.    Destroy  libraries,  carry  off  sacred  vessels,   uid 
put  many  learned  and  holy  men  to  death,  272.    Lay  wapte 
Emly,  275.     Etiter  and  kiy  waste  Armagh,  277.    Driven  out 
of  the  couBUy,  ib*     Return  again  with  a  power^  fleet,  ib. 
and  980.    Make  peace  witl^  Maelseachlain,  king  of  Iceland; 
and  assist  him  against  his   enemies,    277*      Defeated  near 
Lougb  Foyiev  9S6«    Subiml  to  Aujifife,  prince  of  the  Norwe- 
gians,   iS.    Plunder  Kildave,    346>     pefeated  by  the  Irish, 
347,  34&    Defeated  by  Oeallacha«»  Cashel,  374.     Prepare  to 
attack  Brian,  419. 

Nofth  Munster,  the  kingdom  of  granted  by  Henry  IL  to  Philip 
de  Breuse,  iv.  236. 

NosAumbMans^  ooaverted  by  AidEm^  and  his*  a«xiliaries>  ii.  417. 

Noiw^ians  iimde  Ireland,  iit«  241,  243. 

Nbtker  Balbqlus^  monk  of  St.  Gttt,  instructed  by  Moengdl,  an 
Irishman,  iii.  285. 

Nuad,  abbot  of  Clones,  death  of,  iii.  191.  ^ 

Nuad  of  Loch'Uamay  archbishop  of  Armagh,  vi*  252, 253. 

Nuad,  son  of  Segen,  martyred  by  the  Danes,  nu  272. 

Nunnery  of  Armagh,  i.  450. 

Nuns,  manriage  o^  iv.  382^ 

O. 
Oaths^  certain,  void^  iv.  386»  367* 
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0*80^  or  O'Boily  Coenoomhiach,  oomiea&ted  guffin^an  or 
acting  bishop  for  the  see  of  Armagh,  iy.  9.    Death  of/  31. 

O'Brien,  Conor,  supplies  the  Irish  monks  with  mon^  to  build  the 
monastery  of  Su  James  at  Radsbon,  iv,  57,  58. 

0*Brien,  Connac,  war  between  him  and  Turlogh  O'Conor,  king  of 
Conaght,  iv.  50. 

O'Brien,  Derrood,  king  of  Munster  war  between  him  and  Turlo^ 
O'Conor  king  of  Conaght,  iv.  50* 

O'Brien,  Donogh   Carbr^,    king  of  North  Munster,  iv.  325. 

O'Brien,  Donald,  king  of  North  Munster,  religious  establishments 
founded  by  him,  iv.  325.    Death  of,  ib. 

O'Brien,  Murtogh,  king  of  Munster,  iv.  10,  II.  Makes  over 
Cashel  to  God  and  St.  Patrick,  20.    His  death  and  burial,  21. 

O'Brin,  or  O'Byme,  Malachy,  bishop  of  Kildare,  &bulou8  story 
of  him  and  others  perjuring  themselves,  iv.231. 

O'Brolchan,  Mael-Colm,  suffragan  or  assistant  bishop  of  Armagh, 
death  of,  iv.  48,  49. 

Observatory,  the  Irish  round  towers  used  as  such,  iv.  407. 

O'Bymes,  femily  of,  iv.  172.     See  O'Brin. 

Ocha,  battle  of,  i.  438. 

O'Conarchy,  Christian,  death  of,  iv.  277. 

O'Conor,  Cathal  Carrach,  iv.  333. 

O'Conor,  Cathal  Crobhdheig,  iv.  319,  326,  333. 

O'Conor,  Conor  Moenmoige  expels  his  &ther  from  Conaght,  k. 
277-    Sailed  by  his  owu  people,  318.  ^ 

O'ConcNT,  Boderic,  deposes  Dermod  Mac  Murchard  king  of  Lein- 
ster,  iv.  184.  Admowledged  king  of  all  Ireland,  188.  Be- 
sieges Dublin,  198.  Obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  199.  Subm^ 
to  Henry  II.  202.  Dissensions  between  him  and  his  son  Conor 
Moenmoige,  235.  Gives  up  his  kingdom  to  Conor,  255.  Driven 
out  of  Conaught  by  Conor,  277*  Resumes  the  government  of 
Conaught,  318.  The  last  monarch  of  Ireland,  333.  Death  of, 
ib, 

O'Conor,  Turl(^h,  king  of  Conaght,  lays  waste  Thonk)nd  and 
bums  Cashel,  iv.  50,  51.  Ravages  Leinster  and  Meath,  ib. 
Confines  and  dethrones  Murrogh  O'Melaghlin,  king  of  Meath, 
118. 

Odder.    SeeOdra. 

Odomey,  monastery  of,  iv.  168. 

Odra,  or  Odder,  nunneiy  of  St.  Brigid,  the  possession  of  confirmed 
by  the  pope,  iv.  327. 

Odran,  St.  the  charioteer  of  St.  Patrick,  i.  332,  304.  Killed  by 
Failge,  in  mistake  for  St..Patrick,  ib. 

Odran,  St.  abbot  of  Lettrach-Odran,  death  of,  ii.  70. 

Odran,  successor  of  St.  Senan  at  Iniscatthy,  iL  91. 

O'Dunn,  Giolla-na^Naomh,  death  of,  iv.  169. 

Oedlugh,  abbot  of  Clonmacnois,  ii.  59. 

Oena,  successor  to  Kieran  of  Clonmacnois,  ii.  60. 


cO*F^lwis4nd  :0>5jranPiflttiW8«|5f?d  in  cojd  ^l^lqfd  rVy /^^^  En||^ 
iv.l93. 

Offices,  the  Roman  substituted  for  the  Irish,  iv..^* 

O'Gorman,  Maij^,Jv«.251r252. 

O'Hftwgly,  PQpat/ibl^^f.DpWin,  4^tlv9f,fiF..12. 

fO'H^iQgly,  Samuel,  sucQ©edp,h^,^i>9le  Donat.ftS.pisoQp  ^^yuWip, 
iv.  12,  14. 

O'Heney,  Matthew,  Apostolic  le>gate,tI?ol^  a.syoptf^t  Dublip,4v. 
S19  321. 

O'Heyne,  JM^trtiew^^feqt  9^. Qaphel^^ei^i  of,.iv.;St3. 

Olave.     See  AulifP. 

Glean,  of  Kilmore,  or  Kilmormoy,  i.  256. 

Clean,  bishop  of  Derkan,  different  from  Olcan  of  Kilmore,  i.  256. 
Baptized  by  St,  Patrick,  265.    School  of.  at  Derkan,  4I0S, 

OJcanus,  bishop,  goes  to  Gaul,  i.  34.1.    Bishop  of  Derkan,  ib. 

-Called,  by  some  Bolcan^»(.    See  Olcan. 
^Ol^hobahr  >tac  Kinede,  abbot  and  bishop  of  Emly,  iii.  975.    De- 
lects the-i^anes,  t*.  ^ 

OUId  and  his^mily  conTerted  and  baptized,  i..  ^7* 

OHoil-Mac.EagaW,  abbot  of  Coric,  ^ain  at  Ihebatde  v^  BeaUaeh 

'Mughnd,  ill  6S4,  556. 
O'Loghlin,  Muirehertach,  prince  of  Tyrone,  iv,  1 86. 
OMaley's  teiritory,  i.  94/5* 
O'Meey,  Hugh  de  Lacy  killed  by,  iv.  27-7. 
O^Melaghlin,  Morogh,  kingvOf-Meath,  iv.  118. 
O'Morcfe,  Pteter,  -first  abbot  of  Boyle,  'drownied,  iv.  218. 
O'More,  Cn(«her,  founder  ef  the' monastery  of  Lcix,  iv.  262. 
<yMidk)y,  Albin,  abbot  of  Baltinglass,  iv.es*.   l breaches  j^amst 
fJie  incontinence  of  the  English  and  Welsh  clergy^  265.  JftMed 
to  the  see  of  Ferns,  277. 
<!)^iUs  of  Clandeboys,  the  ancestor  of,  iv.  834, 
;Opacu8,.charehof,  erecteii,.iiL^81. 

*Oran,  in-^oscommon,  i.  244,  8.^5.  '         ts    lur 

Orbik,  alias  Seryila,  appointed  abbess  «f- Eochard,  ty  St  JVfo- 

nenna,  iii.  38. 
:Oider8,-Holy,  on  whom  and  where  to  be  canfetMd,  iv^27l>ifl74. 

brgiel,  <»rOri«l,'L398. 
•Oi%hatnoe,  bishop  t>f  Kikkre,  death  #f,  in.«74-  . 

'O'Ruafc,  Deaibhforguin,  or  Dl&r^igafl.  wife  ofr-Tieroan,,  layned 

'.  «^y>Dermod  Mac-Murchard,  hr,  184. 
•'0^Ralvc,  Tieman.  murdered,  iv^923. 

Ositha,  disciple  of  Modwenna,  iii.  40,  41,  43. 

Osnate,  St.  sister  of  Molaisse  of 'Devenish,  ii.  827. 

Ossan,  St.  death  of,  iii.  129. 

Oss^,  a  priest,  iii.  177- 

^•bstoiy,  see  if,  at  ^Aghabo, '  iv.  4»7,  «36.  i 

-  Ostmen  get  D08B«»io.n  of  Armagh^  i.  74.    Not  Christiana  ^iintii 
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about,  A.  D.  1000, 1 75.  P^gan  and  ClMristian,  !▼.  S98.  Not 
the  erectors  of  the  round  towers,  403. 

Oswa.  opens  the  debate  at  Whitby,  m.  62.  Places  Ceadda  over 
the  see  of  York,  78« 

Oswald,  long  of  Northumberland,  ii.  416,  417. 

Othmar,  first  abbot  of  St.  Gall  in  Switzerland,  iL  434,  438. 

O'Toole,  St.  Laurence,  account  ^  from,  iv.  172  to  181.  At- 
tempted to  be  killed  at  the  akar,  228. 

OTooles,  the  family  of,  iv.  172. 

Otto,  by  mistake  called  bbhop  of  Bamberg,  iv.  3. 

Owen,  son  of  Brian,  converted  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  266. 


P. 


Pdladius,  sent  to  the  Scots  believing  in  Christ,  L  9.  Erst  bishco 
sent  fiK>m  Rome  to  Ireland,  23,  36,  37.  oets  out  for  Ireland, 
attended  by  Sylvester,  Lolonius,  Augustin,  Benedict  and  others, 
38.  Brings  with  bim  some  reliques  of  Sainte  Peter  and  Paul, 
and  other  saints,  ib.  Erected  three  churches  in  Ireland,  ib. 
Inquiry  concerning  him,  40  to  46.  Leaves  Ireland,  and  arrives 
in  Britain,  where  he  dies,  39.    Death  (^,  198,  202. 

Pallium,  St.  Malachy  anxious,  to  procure  one  for  Armagh,  iv.  109, 
110,  112,  113,  129. 

Palliums,  four  sent  to  Ireland  by  Pope  Eugene  III.  iv*  139.  Dis- 
tributed at  the  synod  of  Kells,  146.  Given  to  the  sees  of  Ar- 
magh, Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tuam,  146, 147* 

Fidmer,  Alured  le,  founder  of  the  priory  of  St.  John  Baptist, 
Dublin,  iv.  317.  ' 

Pantaloons  worn  by  the  Irish,  iv.  360,  364. 

Paparo,  Cardinal,  lands  in  England  on  his  way  to  Ireland  with 
palliums,  and  refused  a  passport  by  king  Stephen,  iv.  139. 
Returns  to  Rome  and  sets  out  again,  caking  the  rout  of  Scotland, 
ib*    Lands  in  Ireland,  ib* 

Paschal  calculation,  discussion  concenung  the,  iL  371.  Diffioent 
modes  of  observing  the,  371*  372.  Different  rules  concerning 
it,  376.  The  Roman  and  Alexandrian  disputes  about  the,  ib. 
British  method  of  observing  the,  378.  Question  concenung 
the,  answered  by  the  Roman  prelates,  407.  Controversy  con- 
cerning the,  at  Leighcuinn,  409.  Question  concerning  tfae^  re- 
vived, 424.  Conference  and  debate  at  Whitby  conconing  the, 
ill*  62,  seq. 

Paschal  epistle^  written  by  Cummian,  ii.  395,  399. 

Paschal  fire,  lit  by  St.  Patrick  at  Slane,  L  224. 

Patemus,  St.  son  to  Petranus,  visits  Ireland,  i.  492. 

Paternus,  a  Scot,  a  monk  at  Paderbom,  iii.  445.  Burnt  to  death, 
ib.   ^    ^  ' 

Patrick,  St  his  existence  demonstrated,  i.  47.  Comes  to  Ire- 
land, ib.    His  existence;*  denied  by  Ledwidi  and  others  48. 
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Ag^erted  by  Usher,  Camden  and  others,  ib.    His  confession 
and  letter  to  Coroticus,  51.    His  canons,  54*    Mentioned  in 
litanies  for  the  Anglican  church,  59.    Hymn  in  praise  of  him  in 
the  Andphonarium  Benchorense,  H,    IVlentioned  in  an  ancient 
litur^  quoted  by  Usher,  62 ;  and  in  Bede's  Martyrology,  63 ; 
and  in  uuit  of  St.  Jerome,  65 ;  several  churches  dedicated  to 
him,  67.    Inquiry  into  the  place  of  his  nativity,  80.    His  life 
by  Probus,  81.    His  lives  published  by  Colgan,  84;.    Tlie  ori- 
ginal tripartite  life  of,  mostly  written  in  Irish,  87*    His  life  by 
Jooelin,  88.     Bom  in  Armoric  Gaul,  89.    His  parentage,  92, 
122L    Governed  the  diocese  of  Boulogne,  96.    Made  captive  in 
Armoric  Britain,  98.     His  family  of  the  privileged  class  of  ci- 
tizens,   122.    Forfeited  his  nobility^   123.     His  mother  and 
siBters,  125,  127.    The. year  of  liis  birth,  129.    The  year  of 
his  deatli,  181.    Error  in  Butler's  life  of  him,  148.     Said  to 
have  been  taken  captive  by  Niell  Naoigiallach,  137.  Purchased 
by  Milcho,  and  employed  in  tending  sheep,  14t2.     Sails  for 
nance,  145*    Lands  at  Treguier  in  Britanny,    150.     l^y  his 
prayers   ddivers  himself  and  companions   from  famine,    »6. 
Kfade  captive  again,  155.    Enters  tne  monastery  of  Tours  un- 
der St  Martin,  155,  157.    Studies  under  St.  German,  161. 
His  rod,  brought  from  Armagh  to  Dublin,  176.    Said  to  have 
received  it  from  Justus,  ib»    Accompanies  St.  German  and  Lu- 
pus of  Tioyes  to  Great  Britain,  180.    Said  to  have  been  a  canon 
regular  of  St,  John  Lateran,  184,  186.    Returns  to  Auxerre 
with  St.  German,    184.  .Goes  to  Rome,    t6.    Receives  the 
Pope's  benediction,  and  is  empowered  to  proceed  to  Ireland, 
191.    Appointed  assistant  to  Palladius,  192.    Did  not  set  out 
wiUi  PaUadius,    ib.    Reason  why  he   did   not  go   to    Ire- 
land with  Palladius,  ib»     Reason  why  he  was  not  consecrated 
sooner  than  he  was,  194.    Informed  of  the  death  of  Palladius, 
198.     Consecrated  bishop,   ib.    Embarks  for  Ireland,   205. 
Arrives  in  Ireland,  207*    Supposed  to  have  landed  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Wicklow,  ti.    Repulsea  by  the  natives,  and  obliged  to 
embaric  again,   ib.    Opposed  by  Natlii  Hua  Garchon,   208. 
His  first  converts,  ib.    Proceeds  to  a  port  in  the  barony  of 
Lecale,  212.    Goes  to  the  house  of  Milcho,  216.     Preaches  at 
Maginish,  ib.    Gives  the  Latin  alphabet  to  his  converts,  220. 
Amves  in  the  harbour  of  Colp.  ib.    Arrives  at  Slane,  and  ce- 
lebrates the  festival  of  Easter,  223.    LighU  the  Paschal  fire  at 
Shme,  224.    Preaches  before  the  king  at  Tara,  ib*    Saluted 
by  Here.  ib.  Goes  to  Tailten,  23S.  His  baptizm,  ib.  and  236. 
Church  of  Drumconrath  and  other  churclies  erected  by  him  in 
barony  of  Slane,  237.     Sets  out  for  Conaught,  240.    Converts 
two  of  the  dau^ters  of  king  Leogaire,  241.    Baptizes  St.  Kie* 
ran  of  Clanmacnois,  244.     Goes  to  Magh-Seola,  ib.    Retiref 
to  Cruadian*aichle  to  ^nd  the  time  of  the  Quadragesimal  fast, 
249.    Converts  seven  princes  and  12,000  other  persons,  252. 
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i$^.    WibooHiB.    Silt^  Hy-FiaehVi^' fliid  oimvaiirhifainr, 

tiis  i^Ukdfon  in  Cotia^t,  f57.    AVffv^^  fiii  Ulmr»>  «;•    Eredtff 
di©  ditiKJh  of  ftarticuiiga,  262;    l^k'^adiefeF  in  HibottA^  Weesias 
Oohall,  and  foreteli'  the  silEiiietity  of  St;  GdumS/  ^«;    Fotods 
^feveid  church^;  r^l    iLeaV^ri^hoiretf^ilnd'ptne^s^ 
Cruth&i,  and  places^  St  B^ttm  over  a  diurob  there,   265* 
^tdfds  chtirohes  in  that  ndjtfiboUi^Mid,  i6.    trCfbde^  iktoa^ 
Dalrieda^and^biUDftizes  01cto',^(fter#ard9  called*  bUbopf  6f  BMsen^ 
ib.    Gtiei  into  Dtiradia,  B.    (M)<osed'  by  GaU^ea^  §66.  €hM9 
into  the  trdct  cadled  6fl^,  and  co^*v^ert8  sevml^  ft;    F&ss^ 
into  Hug-meith-tire,   and  ^eets  a^  diurchi  at  TeNhalUav  t^. 
6oe£(  to  Mugdbm,  and  converts^  Victor,  i6i    Frdceedtio  Meath, 
and  lays  the  foundation  of  the  dmrch  of  E^nmadb-toriaD^  271* 
Arrives  at  Ardbrafccan,  tt.    FroceedA  to  LekMtory  and  bap» 
ti2e|Stii^o(^th«doii9ofking  Dudiai^attNaas,  272.    Froeeeds 
to  Hy-Gflttt^on;  and  i^  opposed  by  Dridifr^  bot  is  entertamed 
by  KilKn,  ib.    Goes  td  teat,  279  i  and  td  the  hioase  of  Dub- 
tlie  po^  in  Iff-ETnseHaghr,  ^.    Leaves'  AntaiiiMr  bidiop  at 
lossey^  and  l8eminu$  ait  MculKn^   275,  276;    Goes  rato 
Osfory,  274.    Crosses' Fingliis  river^  likid  blesses  Ddblbur*  275. 
^oeeed^  to  Cishel,  279.    Spiends  ^yfeii  yesffS  bi  Monster, 
2to.    CiAiVerts  many  persons  of  rank  a^  Gashel^  291'.    His 
stone,  ib.    OlHId  and  family  converted  by  hia  pritpera,  and 
those  of  Sidnt  Aflbe  andlbar, 287,  £ntertaiiiedl!WiIk)nBi), £88. 
Blessed  the  coun^  of  Thoniohd;  ibr.    FOretetis  the  biiiik  of  St 
Utend&xif  ib.    Dii^s  his  course  to  Desmond,  Hf.    Retvons'lD 
Leinster,  289.    Blesses  Manste^  and  the  peo^  tHeiteof^  iim 
Writes  to  Cbrbticus,  296.     Arrive  at  Brosfifit,  SoS.    Goes  tb 
Hy-failg6,  ib.    Goes  from  Lotith  to  Macha«  81^    Etecto  Ite 
church  of  Artnsign,  ib.    Goes  td  Rbme  for  tf^&h  Sl9,    Said 
t6  have  tec^ived  the  Pallium  ftdai  the  pop«i,  #.    Bntru8t»  S^ 
dundinus  with  the  archbishopric  of  Armi^h  duriifg'  his-  absence 
at  Rom^  321.    Holds  a  Synod^,  SSV.    MekeOr  tdtfa  tiie  aa- 
sistance  (if  AuKiliu^  and  Issemititur;  V^gdationr  ibr  th^  ctmA 
government,    353.    Writes  his  conf^on,     549^    Attackefl 
by  hk  last  iHxie^  351 .     RecelHres  thcf  Tiadcum  torn  Taniacfi, 
and  dies  ^  Sfl(ul,  3S^.     Discussidn  cdtid&mitig  the  year  of  bis 
d'e^th,  355.    Buri^  at  Down,  564.  iV:  274^    fM  oPhirfdk^ 
brought  to  Armagh,  365. 
Eatrick  of  Aiivergne,  t  76;  352^. 
Patrick,  an  Irish  abbdt;  retires  td  Gld^rt^enAuiy^  Ml^  SOI;    SanI  to 

be  the  same  as^Mbel-PMrick,  ii. 
Patrick  Ushb^^  bf  DubHn«  ffi;  437^  459i    OcfmsoMed  by  Jaua^ 
fBnc,   archbifiliop  of  Cant^burV,  458,   460.    WnMsl^  obe- 
^dience  to  him,  ik     Shipwrecked  knddrot^ned^  48^  486; 
Ritrick  of  Nolft,  I  76. 
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senkvv  and  juHfcli^  i^  S34!>  33d. 
Patridc,  of  Glastonbury,  i,  3Q(k. 
Patrick,  St.  books  of,  i.  254. 
Patlnckv  St^eanoiiB^o^.  iv,  S76toS94-. 
Patricbf  St«ohuMkof  buile^^  vf^  S18»    Mada^atfatedrBl^  ai9. 
Patrick,  St.  in  the  island,  tJie  church  of,  iv.  240. 
Patrick,  St  Synod  of,  it.  376v 
Patrick's  day>  St^  pnvferfbr,  i*  96A^ 
Patrick's  stone,,  u  281. 

Patridc's  Puigatot;,  i.  SSBAv^  290}  2^1,  292. 
Pfttto,  an  Iridimfinr  fdaoed^ovtr  thg^iwomiateiy  9i  AnMgtai^  mi 

219^  226;    Mdi  to^have  faeto  Uih(^«f  Ytrdnr..  ibu 
Paul,  St.  said  to  have  preached  in  Britain,  i.  1. 
TM^  a  dSsc^deof  fltutitsi^  i^  492. 
Paul,  bishop  of  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  unde  to  lovin,  i.  492; 
Paul,  an  Irish  hemit^.  deatli  d^  14  4BSv^ 
PauKnu^  school  of,  at  WilhhkiUdoktWUtdaBdiiiiGiiaiftiakhcD^  i^ 

475- 
Padmoi^  H  diadple^IkvMis,.  L4ff6> 
Paulinus,  St  aroibishop  of  Northumberland,  retires  to  Kent;  iL 

421. 
Pnifiim,^  bishop  of  L^fCiiiluv  and;  abbot  of  Indeaar^  deatkof, 

iii.  S68. 
Peadi,  pnnoc  cfth^  noddle  Angte,  cbnyooM  by  Fkan^  ii.  408^ 

Gets  priests  to  convert  his  subjects,  428. 
Pelagius,  the  Horesiaicky  u  16^ 

Pdi^ian-  Hncsyi'  at  whalr  time  it  b^gan  in  heismdy  m  4H)i 
PttioouM^  nioiutftery  ot,  n^  465.  •  466^ 
Pestilence,  carries  off  many  eminent  persons  at  Armagl^    iii. 

411. 
Peter  and  Benedict,  SS^  monastery  of  at  AtMntt*,  iv.  lS8i 
Peter  and  P&ul,  SS.  church  of,  at  Armagh,  iv.  77,  104.    Church 

of  at  Newtown  Trim,  322. 
Peter's  St  Limerick,  nunnery  of,  iv.  325. 
Peter's,  St.  monastery  of  at  Saltzburg,  governed  by  Vii^,  iii. 

184,  186. 
Peter's  pence,  iv.  159, 164,  210. 
Petnur,  a  bi&ho^,  of  Sd  class  of  tiM  StiiutB,  il  351. 
Petranus,  father  of  Patemus,  retires  to  Ireland,  492. 
Petranus,  bishop  of  Lusk,  ii.  333,  3S4. 
Petrockstow,  now  Padst&vo^  in  Cornwall,  called  from  Petrocus,  L 

492. 
Petrocu%  a  Britauj,  comes  \0  Ireland  k   40i2^  preceptor  of  St 

Revin,  ii.  48. 
PhaUngae,  meaning  of,  iv.  86& 
Piots,  me^  converted  by  St  Kiniali,  i.  70. 
Piols,  Irish,  I  216. 


\ 
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Picto,  Nortfaem,  oonvated  by  St.  ColnmbkiB,  ii.  154. 

Firaoy  St  Kieran,  known  by  that  name^  iL  8,  9. 

Flou-Kemin,  pariah  of,  L  493. 

Poetf  of  Irdand,  ancient,  auppieaBon  of,  prevented  by  Cdomb- 

kiD,  iL  237,  fi^gnlationa  ooncenilng,  ib*  distingiiiahed  fimn  the 

Magif  241. 
Poiionoua  admals,  expakion  of,  L  250,  25^ 
Portraheniy  aopposed  to  be  the  same  as  Portnme,  iiL  434>9  485. 
PotentinuSy  companion  of  Columbanus,  iL  280,  281. 
Raying  for  the  dead,  pracdaed  by  the'IrUi,  iii.  SSI,  aeqq. 
FredemnatioD,  treatise  conoeming,  iiL  29S,  294,  seqq. 
Pk-dates,  Irish,  who  attended  the  third  council  of  Lateran,  iv; 

2S8. 
Presbyterianism  not  the  religion  of  the  early  church  of  Scotland, 

vr.  295,  297. 
Fnetta,  married,  br.  S65,  not  allowed  to  marry,  ib. 
Probus,  an  Irishman,  author  of  ^  life  of  St.  Patridc,  L  8%    Not 

Probus  the  grammarian,  ib* 
Probus,  master  of  the  school  of  Slane,  burned  by  the  Danes,  iiL 

S71. 
IVobus,  priest,  an  Irishman,  retires  to  the  monasterv  of  St  Ab- 

ban  or  Mentz,  iiL  S2h    Different  horn  Arbbus  the  biographer 

of  St.  Patrick,  ib. 
Ptelter  of  Cashel,  written  by  Cormac  Mac  CuDinan,  iii.  S55, 

356. 
Pulcherius,  St  accompanies  St  Colman  to  the  court  of  Failbe 

Hand,  Idne  of  Cashd,  iL  310.     Places  hims^  under  Saint 

Comgall  of  Bangor,   iiL  23,    28*    Several   miracles  wroi:^t 

by,  25. 
Purgatory,  m)inion8  of  the  Irish  on,  iiL  331. 
Purgatory,  St  Patrick's,  L  368.  iv.  290,  291>  292. 

Q. 

Quadraeesimal  &st,  L  249. 

Quarta&dmans,  ii.  257* 

Querulous  Epistkf  by  Gildas,  the  time  when  written^  L  486» 

R. 

Rachan,  See  of,  iii.  122,  125. 

Rachlin,  monastery  of,  ii.  132,  134.    Church  of,  founds  by  Se- 

^neus,  347* 
Raithin,  monastery  of,  erected  by  St  Carthagh  of  Lismore,  ii. 

352,  353. 
Rantic,  an  Irish  missionary,  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  St* 

Columbanus,  ii.  443. 
Raphoe*  monastery  of,  ii.  132^  135. 
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Ratgan^  abbot  of  Fulda. 

Rathaodhy  now  Rahue,  monastery  of,  ii.  189. 

Rathbeg,  u,  198. 

Rath-Breasail,  sytiod  of,  iv.  37,  40,  4S. 

Rath«brighide,  f .  e.  Brigids  town,  L  389. 

Rathoolpa,  i.  346. 

Rathcunga,  church  of  erected,  i.  262.    Asaiom  buried  at,  S4L 

Ratheaspuic-innic,  church  of,  i.  268. 

Rathena,  birth  place  of  St.  larlath,  i.  391. 

Rathkeale,  priory  of,  iv.  336,  337. 

Rathlibhthen,  monastery  of,  ii.  10. 

Rathmaighe  Deisgirt,  the  See  ot,  iv.  44. 

Rathmat,  monastery  of,  erected  by  St.  Fursey,  iL  456. 

Rath-Megeaonaich,  ii.  79. 

Rathmelsigi,  monastery  of,  iii*  95* 

Rathmoane  (Rathmodain),  church  of,  L  267- 

Rathinuigh.    See  Derican,  i.  341. 

Rathpert  of  St.  GaD,  instructed  by  Moengal,  an  Irishman,  iii. 

285. 
Rathsithe^  church  of,  i.  268.  ^^ 

Ratisbon,  monastery  of  St.  Peter's  at,  founded  by  Marianus,  an 

Lrishman,  iv.  2,  5.    Monastery  of  St.  James '  at,  erected  by  the 

Irish,  57- 
Raymond  le  Grose,  arrives  in  Ireland,  iv.  193.    Plunders  the 

Desies,  224. 
Rechin,  supposed  to  be  Raheny,  iii.  434,  435* 
Rechrann  or  Raghlin,  island  of,  infested  by  the  Scandinavians, 

iii.  236,  238. 
Regnach,  St  sister  of  St.  Finnian,  ii.  77. 
Regular  canons,  iv.  348. 
ReUques  of  Saints  preserved  and  venerated  by  the  Irish,  iv.  396. 

Those  of  St.  Patridc,  St  Columba,  and  St  Br^d,  translation 

of,  iv,  274.    How dLsoovered^  275.    Someof  St  Patridc*s re- 
served at  Armagh,  ti. 
Reives,  bishop  of  Menevia,  i.  472. 
Renan,  St  an  Irishman,  retires  to  Britany,  L  492* 
Reuta,i.217. 
Rhingau,  in  Switzerland,  St  Findan  patron  of  the  monastery  of, 

iii.  238,  239. 
Richard  I.  kin^,  crowned,  iv.  318,  death  of,  334. 
Ridiarius,  receives  Caidoc  and  FVicor,  Irish  priests,  ii.  442.    Re« 

tires  from  the  world,  and  founds  the  mom^tery  of  Centula,  ib^ 
Rinan,  St.  an  Irish<bishop,  i.  492, 
Rinn-dubhain-aliCliir,  L  426. 
Rioch,  St  erroneously  said  to  have  been  nephew  of  St  Patrick,  i* 

419.    Was  bishop  as  well  as  abbot,  ii.  11.    Entertains  8t 

Aidus  at  Inisboiinde,  187* 
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R^^,  mooasterjr  gC  .granted  to  Wflfiia  l^  fimc^  A^ihfiid, 

Robartach  Mac  Naserd^,  succeetiB  Maengall/bisliop  of  l^ih^Hrey 

ill.  322,  324.. 
Robartach,  bishop  of  FinglaflB.  death  of,  ili.  ^23. 
Robartach  O'Kearta,  cicribe  of  KiU-achaid,  denth  of,  iii.  52£|. 
Robartach,  monk  ai^d  scribeof  Dnrrow,  death  of,  iii.  'S29. 
Robbing  of  a  church,  iv.  3B2. 
Rocking  stones,  L  230. 
Roderic  0*Conor,  king  of  Jrdwn^,  devastates  "Me^h,  ;hr.  -I^. 

Sends  ambassadors  to  Windsor  to.  negoctate  with' Heniy'II^^^S. 

Death  of,  55* 
Roding,  an  Lrbhinan,  bishop  6f 'Bei!ilocu8>  ii. '491«  ;^e^th  of, 

4d2. 
Roman  liturgy  and  office,  received' in 'irdaiid,ir: '3679  368,/47^ 
Romulus,  a  bishop  in  tlie  I^le  6f  Man,  i.  30!3»  3CS5. 
Ronan, ,  St.  first  ^bbot  ofDrutmshallon,  i.  444* 
•  Ronan,  •  brother  of -St.  'Camech,  i.  494-. 
Ronan,  an  Irishman,  defends  the  general  ^mode  of  observing^tbe 

Paschal  calculation, ,  ii.  42^4*,  4:27. 
'Vonan,  son  (tf  Berach»  intioiatewith  Fedhin,  fij.  SI,  5^. 
'Ronan  of  Lismore,  ill.' 201. 
Rosalas,  Cislerdan  moqasterY^of,.iv.  237,  239. 
^Roscartbeiy,  formerly  called  Ross-alKthri,  L  317,318. 
Roscommon,  synod  of,  iy.  168. 
Roscor,  church  of,  i.  4G4,  ^66« 

'^oseneath,  ancien^  Hossnachoich  in  Dumbartonshire^ .  i.'4S8.^ 
Rofi-glas,  now  Old  Ko^,  L  466. 
Ros-mic-treoin,  now  Old  Ross,  i.  466.    .^Monastery  of,,ii.  ^11. 

iii..  14. 
'Bosnat,  in  Britain,  monastery  of,  j. '434. 
^Qsoir^r,  itf  Ferman^h,  i.j404. 
^Ross,  son  of  Trichem,  converted  by 'St.; Patridc,-  i.*  216. 
Ross,  monastery  of,  ii.  194.    Pe^th .  of '  IVf auHce,  hi^op  ttf,Jv. 

32iB.    Disputes  about  a  successor  to  the  S^  of/329,  '330. 
RoBB-ailithri,  iKyw  Rosscstrberty,  i.  '3I7»  *3I8. 
Ross-Benchuir,  i.  405. 

'^[loBScrea,  "monastery  bf,- iii.  *7* 

Rossuachoich,  now  Rosene^Ui, .  i.  438, 

Round  toners,  ^disquisition  oa  ^c^  iv.  '^^SSlltd^^H.  n 

-Routp.  thp,  J.-217. 

Rufitdan,  ^.  abbot  dPLothra,'ii.*^;  238.    'JDpath  6f,  !rf . 

Rudbert,  St.  or  Rupert,  bishop  6f  Worms,  iJi.  J€2,'  103. 

Rudgajl,  Mac  Fingml,  bishop  of.Ei%,  m.*839,  340. 
*Rtrfinas,  thie  Hei^Elsiarfch,  i.;i6. 

*Rumbld,  St.  of  ^Methlin,  an  IHshraan,  iii.  J97,  '^00.    Rets  out 
for  Rome,   198.     Goes  to  MecMin,  arid  erects  a  monastery      ^ 
there,  ib.    Murdered  by  assassins,  199. 
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Rumond,  a  veiy  wise  man,  death  of,  iii.  176. 

Rumond,  bishop  of  Clonard,  iii.  S6S. 

Rus,  or  Ross,  son  of  Trichem,  converted  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  216. 

Russin  of  Lappain,  Comorban  of  St.  Barr,  ii.  S17,  400.  Death 

€£,  iii.  129. 
Rutmel,  IVince  and  hhtuip  of  Cbnfert,  death  of,  iii;  266. 


& 


Sabhall  or  Sabhul  Padruic,  (the  ancient  name  of  Saul,)  i.  212, 
302,  318.  '/  » 

Sacellus  of  Bais-Ieao-mor,  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  i.  244. 
Sacrifices,  i.  230. 
Saigir,  monastery  of,  ii.  7« 

Saints  in  Ireland,  1st  dass  of,  ii.  12.-- 2d  dass,  13.— 3d  class, 
331. 

Sakair-na^anny  a  work  of  Aengus  the  Hagiologist,  iii.  247,  251. 

Samthanna,  St  abbess  of  Clonebrone,  iii.  170. 

Sannan,  meaning  of,  i.  330. 

Swabaites,  none  amongst  the  Irish  monks,  iv.  358. 

Saran  of  Critain,  abbot,  ii.  4<14. 

Sath-reginden,  monasteiy  of,  ii.  133. 

Saul  or  Sabhall  Padruic,  i.  212,  monastery  of,  iv.  128,  130. 

Scandinavians  infest  the  coast  of  Ireland,  iii.  236,  238.    Plunder 

Inispatrick,    236.    Attadc  the  coasts  of  Ulster,   241,    242. 

Set  fire  to  the  monastery  of  Hy,  ib.    Attack  Hy  again,  ib. 

Land  in  Ireland  and  destroy  Roscommon,  ib.    Defeated  by 

the  Irish,  and   forced  to  return  to  their  own  country,  242. 

Land  again,  and  bum  many  places  in  Ireland,  270.    rlund^ 
'  and  lay  waste  Cork,  Lismore,  and  the  monasteries  of  Inisdamla 

and  Bangor,  ib.    Destroy  almost  all  Conaght,  271. 
Sc«ilan,  nince  of  Ossory,  blessed  by  St.  Columbkili,  iL  238, 

243. 
Scanlan,  scribe  of  Roscrea,  death  of,  iii.  367. 
Scannal,  bishop  of  Kildare,  death  o^  iii,  329. 
Scathin,  St  or  Scutin,  disciple  of  St  David  of  Wales,  ii.  323. 
Schiria,  St.  abbess  of  Kfllstdre,  il  327. 

Schokstics  and  other  learned  men,  deaths  of  several,  iiL  431, 
••  seQ. 

School  of  St  Ailbe,  i.  402. 
Scota,  St  Senan  goes  to  Uie  nunnery  of,  ii,  90. 
Scotia,  Ireland  known  by  the  name  of,  i.  23SI'    North  Britain 

soodled,  iii.  221. 
Scots,  believing  in  Christ,  L  36.    Inquiry  concerning  the,  2!^^ 

iii.  221.    The  Irish  so  called,  iv.  5.    The  name  of,  157. 
VOL.  IV.  P  P 
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Sootdah  oDlony  settled  ia  Britaby  i.  11.  ;  ^ 

Soottish  kiogdoni,  none  establiBhecl  in  Britain  in  the  Sd  centinj, 

10. 
Sootdflli  priests  interdictedi  from  administeriiig  the  sacraments  bj 

an  English  synod,  iii.  275. 
Scnllan,  abbot,  ii.  414. 

Seachnasach,  monarch  of  Ireland,  killed,  iii.  82. 
Seattmdi,  called  secretanrtoCormacMacCulinan^iii.  365. 
Seanbotha,  monastery  o^  iiL  2. 
Seanchas  More,  or  Great  And^ity,  attributed  to  St.  Patiick,  v> 

S71. 
Sean-ross,  cell  of,  erected  by  St.  Cronan,  iiL7. 
Sebdarina,  St.  abbess  of  Odare^  death  of,  iif.  170. 
Sfictabrat.  bishop  of  Emly,  iii.  233. 
Seoilai^  canons,  atta^ed  to  the  service  ct  (^a^tiedrdls,  iv.  80I» 

303,  312,  314.    Turned  out  of  the  Cathedral  of  Down,  353. 
Secundinus,  arrival  of,  in  Ireland,  i.  259:    Fixes  Ms  residence  at 

Dunshaughlin,  271,  272,  273.     Time  of  tHk  death  of,  293. 

Put  in-chaa^  of  the  archbishopric  of  Armagh,  321. 
SMna,  father  of  St.  Comgall,  ii.  61. 
Sedna,  St.  a  disdf^e  of  St.  Senan,  ii.  91,  94. 
Sedulius,  an  Irishman,  a  poet  and  theologii^,  1.  17>  13.    ifW  of 

that  name,  ib, 
Sedulius,  abbot  of  KiUare,  ill  255. 
Sedulius,  abbot  and  bishop  of  Roscohimbn,  iii.  i5$. 
SeduUus,  St  abbot  of  Athcfiath  (Dublin)  death  Of,  iii.  228,  230. 
Sees,  Irish  episcopal,  at  close  of  the  1 2th  century,  iv,  344. 
Segen^  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iii.  34,  35.    Death  df»  131. 
Segen,  dbibot  of  Bangor,  ii.  415. 
S^neus,  or  S^ienu^  abbot  of  Hy,  founder  of  the  churdb  of 

Kediran,  or  lUchlin,  ii.  135,  347*    Displeased  with  Cumm^ 

for  defendiiie  the  Roman  method  of  Paschid  coffiputsliony  $95^ 

Death  of,  ill.  36. 
S^enus,  an  abbot<  SUf^iosed  hy  some  writers  the  ^iame  as  S^ge- 

hiiis  of  Hy,  ii.  4l4. 
S^getiuB,  a  priest,  accompanies  St.  Patridc  to  Rom^  L 168.  And 

back  to  Ireland,  170. 
Seinslean^  church  of,  ii.  1S6. 
SelsKer,  priory  6^,  iv,  338. 
Senach,  or  Senachus,  of  Achadhjobhuify  a  ISishop,  L  ^.    ^ 

veral  of  that  name,  248. 
Senach  or  Senachus,  successor  to  St.  Finnian  at  Clonard»  ii;  31^ 

23.    Death  of,  183. 
ScQacH  archbishop  of  Anh^h,  death  6ty  S.  353.    I^aid  to  be  tfie 

Senach  of  the  Sd  class  of  Irish  saints,  334. 

Senach  Garfoh,Auooe88or  of  Fintan  of  Clonfbt,ii.  308.    tteatho^^ 

iB\    A'bahbp,  3^ 
Senach,  St.  of  the  3d  dass  of  Irish  saints,  ±  3^1.    A  6i£^ 

999,  90v. 
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Senan,  St.  of  Ihispatthy,  mgik  of  St  Naai,  l  4H*  Top?  gf  .. 
I^rt|i,  44^«  Forced  by  the  djn^st  of  Conoobas^  on  (in  e9m^ 
ditio|)  against  Corcoouxie,  16.  Places  himself  und^r  the  iikfpot 
Cassidai^  44:6.  Retires  to  the  mw^tery  of  S^  Natijis,  ib. 
Lived  to  a  later  period  than  the  year  544>  4;75«  Aoeoufit  qf  his 
acts,  ii.  2,  et  seqq^  JE^hibit^  iTpnien  serving  in  hi9  li90Da^t^, 
S,  20.  Patron  saint  of  Hy  Gondii,  89.  Go^  to  the  mopAst^rir 
of  CassiddQus>  and  to  the  nunnery  (rf*  Sl  Scpta»  90.  Pi0Q  iftt 
Kill-eochaille,  ib.     Succeeded  ftt  Iniscatthy  by  Odcao,  91. 

S^ncbiu,  bjshqp  of  Emly,  death  of,  iii.  202. 

Senell,  St.  bishi^  of  Maghbile,  death  of,  n,W», 

penile,  tutor  to  CplumbaQus,  ii.  26Q5  262. 

S^li-Patridc,  the  saune  as  St.  Patrick*  i*  S24t^ 

^^pc^uSy  th#s«]|ie  i|sbiierqinu8|  i*  %QX.    S^  Ips^mjiiu^ 

Serln^m,  i^  of,  i.  174. 

S^ipen%  expiilsian  of*  fit^rn  Ire)^4>  i'  250, 

Servanus,  bishop,  ii.  167 

Seschnan  and  his  family  baptiz64  by  St*  Pai^npii;.  i.  22L 

Setna,  bishop  of  $aigir»  ii.  503. 

$et»a«  ^0^  of  Mai^  (^  F^^Si  ii.  8S3. 

Sezinus^  or  Sezni,  St.  an  Irishman,  celebrated  in  Brittany,  i.  261. 
Said  to  have  died  th^e,  4d2. 

Sheep,  white  and  UjMpk,  in  Irelfiiad,  iv,  3$7>  S^ 

Shiovrlet  t^Mfony^of,  i.4^if 

Shrowl,  or  Shrule,  mo^as^^ry  of,  iv^  130,  )98. 

Sidonius^  an  Iri^  monk  at  Rouen,  ni.  114*    Pogtb  of,  ih* 

Sidonius,  companion  of  VirgO,  in  Bavrnjoi  iii«  179,  18J. 

Sieikeran,  abbey  of,  ii.  8. 

Si^ieret,  king  of  the  Ig^  S11X0119,  hf^^ed  by  St  Fjnan,  itt  428* 
Brings  with  hun  St.  Cedd  to  convert  his  subjects,  9^.  Receives 
St.  Furse^  kindly,  ii.  456. 

S^bert,  kmg  of  Austrasi^  ii.  432,  434f 

S^tia,  St.  viigin/  said  to  be  sister  to  St.  QfTvd  of  Mfj^^  Mf* 
170,  171. 

Sincfaa,  St.  death  of,  ii  32. 

Sincha,  St;  abbess  of  Kells,  iii.  14. 

Sinell,  St.  said  to  b^  die  fint  convert  made  by  St.  Patridc  in  Ire- 
land, i.  208.  Establishes  a  monastery  atiulldg*  44JI.  Calle4 
Sienior,  to  distinguish  him  fixHuSinelli  a  [H-i^st,  i^  Presented 
with  a  cell  at  Cluan-Damh,  by  St*  Aitbe.  ih.  Death  of^  ii. 
70. 

Smell,  St.  successor  of  Tigernach  at  CIogher»  ii.  IBS. 

Sinell^  spn  of  Maynoeui^  abbot  ^  Cluaiu'-iniSy  ii*  2S3»  Pisqipt^ 
of  St.  Finnian  of  Qlonard,  i&.  Ma^ti^r  ^  St»  Fintan  Munnu^ 
404. 

Sman,  St  bishop  of  Maghbile,  death  of,  ii.  30$^ 

Sillan,  St  bishop  of  Devenishjt  death  (^,  iii.  3^ 

Simpnj^  comdf^oned  by  th^  cpuncil  of  Kells,  h*  U7|  149.  In* 
lermcted  by  canon^  271. 
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SkXkBii  eaor  of  Archdall  respecting  him,  L  265. 

Sitric,  king  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  takes  possession  of  Wafef« 
ford,  lii.  326,  328.  Sets  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  432^ 
433.  Returns  to  Dublin,  ib.  Grants  lands  to  Donatus, 
bishop  of  Dublin,  434. 

SkeVf  ismnd  of,  visited  by  St,  ColumbkiO,  ii.  162, 

Sknne^  various  churches  of  that  name,  ii.  132,  136. 

Sbine,  in  Meath,  episcopal  church  of,  iv.  322.  Appropriated  to 
the  abbey  of  St.  Maiy,  Dublin,  ib> 

Slane,  arrival  o^  St.  Patrick  at,  L  223.  Andent  name  of,  i6y 
St.  Hercus  or  Ercus,  bishop  of,  346.  Death  of  Ercus,  bishop 
cif  435.  Dagobert,  son  of  Sigebert,  king  of  Austrasia, 
placed  in  the  monasteiy  of,  iii.  101,  102.  Church  of,  de- 
stroyed by  the  Northmen,  271.  Plundered  by  the  Scandi- 
navians) 276.  Church  of  plundered,  375.  Plundered  and 
burned,  377,  378.  The  castle  of,  demolished,  iv.  230.  Epis- 
copal churdi  of,  322. 

Slaves,  English,  liberated  in  Ireland,  iv.  196. 

Sleben,  abbot  of  Hy,  iii.  192,  193.    Death  of,  194. 

Sleigh  Grian,  County  of  Kilkenny,  ancient  inscription  there,  u 
228* 

Sletty,  St.  Fiech  bishop  of,  L  274,  335«  435« 

SHebhUag  or  Slieve^league,  in  Don^al,  i.  341. 

Slieve  Donard,  the  highest  of  the  mountains  of  Moume,  i.  214w 
Mountains  of,  ii  312,  329.    Monastery  of,  319,  321. 

Slicve-Mis,  mountain  of,  i.  216. 

Sligeach  or  Sligo,  river  of,  !•  256^ 

Snam-lathir,  monastery  of,  iL  133. 

Snav'daeny  St.  Patrick  crossed  the  Shannon  at,  L  240. 

Snedbran,  bishop  of  Kildare,  death  of,  iii  202. 

Sochla,  mother  of  Lugeus,  ii.  205. 

Sodelbia,  daughter  of  Aidus,  king  of  Leinstery  ii.  327* 

Soeibr^ach  dTCoric,  death  €^y  iii.  327. 

Soignes,  monasteiy  of,  ii.  491. 

So^das.    See  Cadoc,  L  491. 

Sorar,  brother  to  Faila,  ii.  328. 

Sponsalia  de  futuro,  iv.  283.    De  praesenti,  ih. 

Staff  of  Jesus  delivered  to  St  Patridc,  i.  176.  Cdfrfed  away 
from  Armagh  by  Niell  the  usurping  bishop,  iv.  9$^  Restored 
to  Armagh^  97.  Removed  mm  Armagh  to  Dublin,  241> 
242. 

Stellan,  succeeds  Camin  at  Iniskeltra,  iii.' 11, 13. 

Stephen  appointed  successor  to  Roding  at  BellDocus,  iL  492» 

Stephen,  »t.  monastery  of,  at  Saltzburg,  iii.  205, 207* 

Stone  buildings  in  Ireland,  iv.  1 27* 

Stone  churches,  iv«  393,  397. 

Strangford,  or  Strangford  Lough,  conjecture  (m,  i.  214. 

Strongbow,    arrival  of,   m  Ireland,  iv.  193.    Married  to  Eva, 
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daughter  of  Dermod  Mac  Morogh,  194.  Takes  Dublin,  and 
massacres  the  inhabitants,  223.  Shuts  himself  up  in  Water- 
ford,  225.  Founds  the  prioiy  of  St.  John  at  Kilmainham, 
230.    Death  of,  ib. 

Struthuir,  or  Struthair,  St.  Moporoc  of,  i.  425,  427. 

Suarnaght,  Danes  defeated  at,  lii.  275,  276. 

Suaile,  or  Suarlech,  bishop  of  Fore,  iii.  177. 

Subhneus  Meann,  monarcn  of  Ireland,  ii.  301.    Killed,  302. 

Succat,  the  first  name  of  St.  F&trick,  i.  140. 

Suibert,  fint  bishop  of  Verden,  iii.  219,  220. 

Suibhne,  son  of  Curthri,  abbot  of  Hy,  iii.  36. 

Suibhne,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iii.  162.    Death  of,  ,170. 

Suibhne  II.  abbot  of  Hy,  iii.  194.    Death  of,  232. 

Suibhne,  doctor  of  Clonmacnois,  death  of  iii.  329,  330. 

Suibhne  O'Finnachta,  bishop  of  Kildare,  iii.  329. 

Suibhne,  prior  of  Kildare,  earned  off  by  the  Northmeni  iii.  346. 

Sulchoid,  battle  of,  iii.  391,  392. 

Sulsenius,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  iii.  490. 

Sunum,  monastery  of,  iv.  128. 

Swifhiess  of  foot  of  the  Irish,  iv.  364. 

Swords,  monastery  of,  not  built  by  St.  Columbkill,  ii.  1 32.  Erected 
by  St.  Finnan  the  leper,  133.  Monasteiy  of,  governed  by  St. 
llnan,  iii.  83.  Fart  of  the  possessions  of  the  see  of  Dublin, 
iv.  i40. 

Synods,  various,  i.  284,  286,  331,  470.  iL  338,  389,  392,  397. 
iii.  140.  iv.  37,  38,  42,  97,  118,  129,  164,  167,  168,  178, 
195,  204,  217,  222,  233,  264,  267,  319,  376,  378,  380, 
381. 


T. 


TabemiiB,  Tabumia,  where  situate,  i.  93. 

Tabullium,  monastery  of  in  France,  ii.  491. 

Tailtetiy  the  sports  of,  i.  210,  233.    St.  Patrick  goes  to,  i6. 

Talech,  mother  of  St.  Finnian  of  Clonard,  i.  464. 

Tallagh  or  Tallaght,  St.  Maolruana  bishop  of,  iii.  232.     Part  of 

the  possessions  of  the  see  of  Dublin,  iv.  240. 
Talulla,  sister  of  St  Molaisse  of  Devenish,  ii.  327* 
Tamaria,  Tamerensis  or  Temetia,  island  o^  i,  173,  174. 
Tanco,  a  Scot,  successor  of  Patto  at  Amarbaric,  iii.  219,  and  af- 
«      terwards  in  the  Lee  Verden,  iB, 
Tarah  or  Temoria,  arrival  of  St.  Patrick  at,  i.  220.    Where  si- 
tuate, 221.     Fire  kindled  at  the  festival  of,  224,  278.    Fes  o^ 
471.    Danes  defe&ted  at,  iii.  415.  416. 
TaranniM^us,  St.  ii.  137* 
Tassacb,  bishop  of  Rathoolptha,  i.  346,  419. 


^OS  INDEX. 


Tautg^bpjm^i  moniMiteiy  c^  H.  259. 

Tax,  levied  on  funster  by  Feid|ilim»    mm  ^  Crimtbaiui  and 
Aitrigiufl,  bishop  of  Annaj^y  iii.  268. 

Teach-ean.    See  i^«oapb. 

Teach-Mochoe  (now  T&aboe)  wfonutecy  ^  i,  349- 

Teach-MunDUy  monaiteiy  off  i^  406. 

Teadi-na-KoBBan,  i  S8,  41. 

Teagh-baithen,  or  Te^  baoithio,  momiaterjr  of,  ii.  259,  419^ 

Teagh^alain  or  Teagb-tiilian,  church  cf,  1 266,  27a 

Tearmann-Fechin,  mfmastery  of,  iS.  47. 

Tedi-Telle,  <»Ued  fiom  St.  Telle^  ill  129,  130^ 

Tediet,  lake  of,  i,  24!5« 

Teffia,  the couiUiy about  Ardagb,  LS89. 

Tag^-brighide,  or  Brigid's  hoi^e  in  Keoetfiacba,  i.  399. 

T^-Sacnu  mpoaatenr  oC  iii.  140. 

Tc£a]]aii,  diurcfa  of,  k  266,  269. 

Teige  O'Brien  defeats  his  brother  Doaogk  i&  425. 

Telbn  St  L  270. 

Telle,  St.  iiL  ISO. 

Temori.    See  Terah. 

Temple-Darfe^ita,  L  Sli. 

T^mple-fiirtagli,  i*  S14. 

Terminuif  iv.  85.    Canons  relating  to  the^  386,  388. 

Teraaon-FechiD,  nuni^of  StMaiyo^  copfimuedia^  T^fffWr 
abns  by  the  Pope,  i«.327* 

J'etmon  landau  iv.  815* 

Thaddeus,  St.  school  of,  i  489. 

Ilieodebert,  kins  of  Austrasia,  iL  275,  284,  285.    Forced  to 
embrace  the  clerical  order,  289. 

Theddore,  entrusted  with  the  cara  of  Crallus,  ii.  432,  433. 

Theodoric  or  Torlou^  king  of  Iliomond,  retire^  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Lismore,  liL  145.    Returns  to  Thomondt  f& 

Thomas,  St  abbey  of,  at  Dublin,  iv.  233,  23^, 

Thomas,  St  monasteiy  of,  at  Str^urg,  S.  lOX. 

Thomian^  archbishop  gf  Armagh,  u.  3i7i^  409.  m  34. 

Thorannu,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Coluffnha,  ii.  137. 

lluiaim,  monastery  of,  ii.  102,  350. 

Thuky  or  Tj/Uf  imm  of,  it  401.    I^IJssioQaiilef  oant  tben^  i^bom 
Ireland,  iiL  220. 

Iliuries,  EngGsh  defeated  there,  iv*  2S& 

Tlbrada,  mpn^^teiy  qj^  iii.  51*  52^ 

Tigernach  or  Tigliamach. 

Tigemach,  hk^  of  Clogher,  i.  484»  ^3&  ii,  70,,  185.  * 

Tighema^  bishop  i^Cluaineoia,  I  436. 

Tighemacb,  abbot  of  Clonnu|cnoi%  ii  58j^  5^ 

inigheniach,  father  of  Conanus,  ii.  222. 


lifthefnaeli,  son  of  St.  Ktelk,  erects  ttie  fodouteiv  ojP  tsoagh 

Melge,  ill  IdS-^ivet  it  over  to  his  mother  £t.  M^e  fer  a 

Bunneiyt  ib. 
Tighemai^i  Boidiedi»  abbot  of  Qonaid^  iii.  4^,  448. 
Tlghemadi  O^Braoin,  abbot  of  Cloiunacnois,  iii.  487>  4^9. 
Tiglieninuui,  monan^  of  IrehDc^  L^i90« 
Timolm,  church  of,  pillaged  hy  the  Danes^  iii^  272.    Nunneijr  of 

St.  Maty  €iy  iv.  S3& 
Tintem  Abbey  founded^  mp.  SS5»  £36. 

Tlobruide,  Tiobruidh^,  or  Tibraid,  bishop  of  Emly,  iiL  354,  361. 
Hr-Amalgaidhy  or  TiT'^Awley,  St.  Patride  amves  in^   u  £52* 

Princes  of  the  house  of,  Christians^  .39^« 
Tuvaodh,  now  the  b^ONyny  of  Tyrhugh^  i.  263. 
Urdaglas  or  iTirdeglas,.  monastciy  oi^ii.  7I9  74.    Ra;v«ged  by 

the  Northmen,  iii.  27i. . 
Tir-da-croebh,  meaning  of  the  nfme,  fi.  146« 
Tirechan,  author  of  the  life  of  St^  Patrid:»  i*  222. 
TireDn,  L  244. 
Tireragh  barony,  i.  256. 
Ttf^ms,  L  283. 
Tirane^  bkkop  qf.  h.  348 
Tithes,  iv.  80,  205,  218^  271i  28^>  284. 
Tobur-ffiadharc,  i.  252. 
T^  St.  bisho|>  of  Clonal^,  iii.  171  „  173^  1 74, 
Tola,  St.  abbot  of  Ardbraccan,  deadi  of,  iii.  192. 
Tomgnofy,  chmchd^iiL  381^  383.    Burnt,  iv,  182; 
Tonsure,  discussion  concerning  the,  iii.  68,  69*  8eqq.«->0f  die 

Irish  monks,  iv.  357.    The  Roman,  364. 
Torpedius  of  Tallagh,  death  of,  iii.  329^ 
Totnan,  a  deacon^  companion  of  St.  Kilian  in  his  voyage  to  Fkin- 

conia,  iii  116.    Martyred  there  by  a  son  of  Ghuana,  wife  of 

Gozbert,  117. 
Toul»  Mansuetus  first  bishop  ot,  an  Irishman,  i.  3. 
TeiHB»  monastery  o^  L  156, 15;K  . 

^Ilguier,  m  Bntaiiy,  laniSng  o^  15b. 

Tiena,  fetWof  Ikrlatb,  i,  392.         ^ 
Trenad^  one  of  Columbkul's  moiiks,  li.  175. 
Tressan,  St.  goes  to  France  with  six  brothers,  iL  487-    Stojift  afe 

Rheims,  ib.  Death  of  it. 
Trevet,  monasteiy  of,  5.  lYO.. 
Tritti,  bid>qp,  entertains  St.  Piitndk,  i.  ^62.    A  l^oinan  or  Con* 

tinental  monk,  34^. 
Trflbuma,  villa^of,  ii.  11.    Bishops  of,  t6.  and  iv.  344. 
Tribute  of  cows,  given  to  ihe  See  cs  Armagh,  i«  4174 
Trichem,  erroneously  said  to  be  the  falhier  of  Ailfll,  i.  440. 
Trim,  St.  Lomimor  lAiman,  ln8ho|^o|^  i.  22^.    The  church  0^ 

'317«    Cmamt  BisKbp  .^  4l&.  ui.  1*^61  1^.     St.,  Foitc^emi^ 

ba&poS  1^;  M:  Si  Liimah  64  i.  m.    Steeple  ofl^ 
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diurdi,  of  bamt,  iv.  55.    The  fiiitificitfiont  of  deetimd,  925. 
Epsoopol  drarcfa  of,  S92.    Eiror  of  Ledwidi  ropectn^  9S4. 

IViiutarianSy  it.  S18. 

TMangeDy  in  Gennanv,  L  462. 

Tiistenia^  prkxy  of  St  Maiy  dl^  foundedy  ir.  SSS,  Sd7« 

Trowsen  cnr  Trowses,  iv.  S6S« 

Tnmiheri,  bishop  of  the  middle  Ang^  ii.  428. 

Tnadear,  bishop  of  Kildaie,  deftth  ^,  iii.  266. 

Tuam,  lariathy  first  bishop  of,  ii.  41.    The  cathedral  of  stonned 
by  the  MomoniaiiSy  iv.  98.    Burnt,  182.    Synod  o(  217. 

Tuathal,  lecturer  of  Cloomacnois,  death  of»  iii.  255. 

Tuathal  I.  monardi  of  Ireland,  kflled,  iL  21. 

Tuathal  IL  monarch  of  Ireland,  i.  494. 

Tuda,  successor  of  Colman  at  Lindis&me,  iiL  75,  77. 

Tuenoc,  St.  abbot  and  bishop  of  Ferns,  iii.  38. 

Tuladi-Dubhglaisse,  ii.  114,  136. 

Tuladi-min,  monasteir  (^,  iiL  83. 

TuleLatia,  fli>be8s  of  Kildive,  death  of,  liL  329. 

Tullen,  ravaged,  iii.  377. 

Tunica  foemoraUsy  iv.  363. 

Tuigesius,  the  N<Nrw€^;iaD,  invades  Ireland,  iiL  241,  243.  En- 
ters Armagh,  and  expek  the  primate  and  all  the  students,  276, 
278.    Defeated  and  drowned,  277,  279. 

Turlogfa  O'Brien  proclaimed  king  of  Munster,  iiL  474.  Beoomes 
master  of  Dublin  and  most  part  of  Ireland,  i6.    Death  dt, 

Tutilo,  of  St.  Gall's,  instructed  by  Moengall,  an   Irishman,  iiL 

285, 
Tyle,  island  of,  L  400, 401. 
Tytheable  artides,  iv.  271. 


U. 


Uisneach,  Uisniudi,  Usneagb,  or  Usdot,  in  Meath.  St  Br^id 
receives  the  veil  at,  i.  339.     Synod  of,  iv.  37,  38,  39. 

Ulidia  or  Ullagh,  St  Iinnian  revered  at,  ii.  26.  Destroyed  iv« 
182. 

Ulmus,  monastery  of,  iii.  198. 

Ulster,  disputes  between  the  princes  of,  iv.  278. 

Ultan,  St  writer  of  the  life  of  St  Columb,  L  87. 

Ultan  of  Ardbraccan,  St.  L  454.  ii.  342.  iii.  51.    Death  of,  iL 

949,   940. 

Ultan,  son  of  Ere,  successor  of  St  Declan,  L  461. 
Ultan,  successor  of  St  Ailbe,  L  461. 
Ultan  Magonighe,  L  463. 

Ultan,  bi^op  of,  the  3d  dass  of  Irish  Saints,  ii.  331. 
UUan,  brother  of  St  Fursey,  accompanies  his  brother  to  England* 
iL  458.    Retires  to  the  monasteiyof  Cnobhersbui|^,  459.  Goes 
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to  Bnbantwftfahh  brother  Foilaiiy  464p.    They  erect  a  moiiafl- 

teiyalFosse}  ib* 
Ultan,  abbot  of  Clonard,  earned  off  by  the  pestflence,  iii.  54. 
Unudia,  district  of»  i.  246. 
Usher,  some  errors  of,  L  254,  278,  281,  806,  815,  880,  858, 

428,  488,  468,  469,  474,  481,  seqq.    ii.  SS,  66,  104,  157, 

298,  821,  986,  845,  488.  iii.  16,  41,881. 


V. 


Vadro,  the  meaning  of  the  word,  iv.  854. 

Valenoe^  sjmod  of,  lii.  294* 

Valentia,  lord,  his  account  of  round  towers,  iv.  404. 

VaBig  RosinOf  L  47l> 

Valoniis,  Hamon  de,  harasses  John  ardibishop  of  Dublin,  and  in- 
vades ecclesiastical  property,  iv.  881.  Recalled  to  England, 
882.  Grants  20  plougn-Iiudds  to  archbishop  Cumin  and  hk 
successors,  ib. 

Vestments,  &c.  to  be  burned  when  worn  out,  iv^  270. 

Vidd)eret,  St.  an  Irishman,  preached  in  FriesJand,  ii.  185.  Re- 
turns  to  Ireland,  ib. 

Victor,  the  Angel,  i.  145,  146. 

Victor,  a  bishop,  i.  266. 

Victor,  Mt.  St.  granted  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  iii.  286* 

Vienna,  a  monasteiy  erected  at,  for  the  Irish,  iv.  157* 

VQbrord,  appointed  by  St.  Egbert  to  the  mission  of  Friesland,  liL 
135. 

^^nnoe,  a  holy  man,  contemporary  with  St.  Patrick,  i.  269. 

Villous,  abbot  of  Aghabo,  death  of,  iii.  202. 

Viigilius,  '^^igil,  or  Iraurgil,  bishop  of  Saltzburg,  an  Irishman,  iii. 
179,  180,  186.  Received  by  Pepin,  mayor  of  the  palace  of 
France,  i£.  Goes  to  Bavaria,  ib.  Disputes  between  him  and 
St.  Boni&ce,  182.  Consecrates  a  basilic  of  St.  Stephen  in 
Saltzbuig,  205,  207.  Goes  on  the  visitation  of  his  diocese, 
206.    Returns  to  Saltzbuig  and  dies,  tb. 

Vmde  Ugnum,  the  monasteiy  of,  iv.  182. 

Visions  of  St«  Fursey,  ii.  455,  458. 

Vivian,  cardinal,  presides  over  a  synod  at  Dublin,  and  allowed 
to  the  £ng^  liberty  to  take  the  provisions  out  of  the  Irish 
diurcfaes,  iv.288. 

Voq;es,  the  monastery  of,  erected  by  St.  Hildulf,  iii.  104. 

Vulgsnius,  St.  an  Irishman,  ii*  448,  445. 

W. 

Waldodorus,  monastery  ef,  iii.  401,  404. 
VOL,  IV,  ^       Q  Q 
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WMOeHi  MqiMte  the  ^riQrm  of  St^  CdnidbaflnBy  ILirra 
Waldetrudis,  wife  of  St.  Madelgar,  ii.  490.    Eneott  liife  tttdOBMnr 

at  CatUnkfOmi  U* 
Ware,  enors  of,  respecting  the  Auguidldaii  lOabollii  iv^  WL 

WnM  pervefskm  tdf  the  teift  tf,  byhii  &glldi  tcHMTi  19r< 
Wfttham,  L  S61. 
Waterfi»rd,  made  an  ^isco^  led^  and  Mateikus  it6  fiM:  htahOp» 

iy.  15.     Cathedral  of,  erected,  16.    See  of,  freed  from  the 

jui&diction  of  that  of  Canterbuiy,  45.    Meeting  of  bishops 

there,  222.    The  Danes  of,  rile  a^inst  the  English,  225. 
Well-worship,  L  226. 
West-Cashd,  i.242. 

Wetheny.    See  Wony.  \ 

Whitleyi  conference  at,  coneeniing  the  J^^isdlial  quesd<)n,  ui.  j&, 

60. 
Whkefield,  ^ynod  of,  ii.  392,  397. 
Widows  Bianying  the  brothers  of  thdr  hiisbtodd,  iv.  ^i, 
Wilfiid  defends  the  Cloman  Paschal  compulad6%  in.  SO.    Obtains 

a  grant  of  the  xdonastery  of  Rippon,  ib.    Oi^Uimed  priest,  60, 

62. 
Windsor,  terms  of  the  treaty  of,  iv.  S^.^ 
Wine,  used  by  the  ancient  Irish  monks,  iv.  3^. 
Winwaloe,  or  Winwalloe,  first  abbot  of  Landev^ec,  i.  4d3. 
Wiio,  St.  an  Irishman,  iiL  111,  113.    Constol&ted  hishop  at 

Romey  «&.    Retuins  to  Ireland,  i6*    (j6es  ott  to  ij^raice,  iS* 

Dies  at  Motis  Petri,  lid. 
Witta.    See  Alburn^ 
Wives  of  Clerks,  &c  iv.  38*,  366,  S&f. 
Womeni  not  allowed  to  enter  convents  of  men,  ii.  17*    Rule  that 

none  dbould  serve  in  monasteries,  20. 
Woney,  or  Wethemr,  alias  Abington,  abbej^  of^  iv.  336» 
Wooden  chuidbes,  iv.  392,  3S^|  397. 
Woollen  garments  wohil)^  the  juii^  mofiks,  iv.  3^,  SSd- 
Worship,  ancient  reH^dus^'i.  ^0. 

Writin^t  the  art  of^  biown  and  practised  in  IreMd  b^re  the 
'  commg  of  St.  Patrkk)  i.  277^ 
Wurtzbuiv,  Irish  monas^y  o^,  iv.  4,  6.    ftebuilt  By  the  aid  of 

money  Qom  Ireland,  157* 

Y. 

Ybardntrae^,  a  fimne  6(  itJe^f  tv.  7. 
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